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PREFACE 


J  N  submitting  these  volumes  to  the  public,  I  would 
earnestly  apologize  to  my  readers  for  their  imper- 
fections. The  ground,  in  many  instances,  had  been 
almost  untrodden  ;  several  of  the  places  described  are 
difficult  of  access,  and  have  never  before  been  visited 
by  foreigners ;  and,  in  most  cases,  published  descrip- 
tions either  do  not  exist  at  all  already,  or  are  so 
inaccurate  and  untrustworthy  as  to  be  only  mis- 
guiding. A  great  field  for  discovery  still  remains, 
even  within  a  day's  journey  of  Rome ;  and  if,  in 
opening  the  way  to  others,  I  lead  them  to  enjoy  half 
the  pleasure  I  have  received  from  my  own  researches, 
I  shall  be  more  than  rewarded. 

Some  of  the  chapters  of  this  book  have  already 
appeared,  in  a  condensed  form,  as  Magazine  Articles 
in  *  Good  Words." 

The  illustrations  of  buildings  and  scenery  are 
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from  my  own  sketches,  taken  on  the  spot ;  the  figures 
I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  friends ;  for  their  transfer- 
ence to  wood  I  am  indebted  to  the  skill  of  Mr.  T. 
Sulman.  The  subjects  chosen  are  purposely  selected 
where  verbal  descriptions  may  fail  to  delineate  the 
character  of  the  places  visited. 

Augustus  J.  C.  Hare. 

Holmhurst^  Sept,  1874. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


NLY  about  one  traveller  in  five  hundred  of  those  who 


V^y  cross  the  Alps  ever  sees  Italy.  Those  who  go  to  Milan, 
Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  and  who  stay  at  the 
hotels  of  New  York,  Washington,  Brigliton,  Paris,  or 
Londres,  dining  daily  on  a  well-cooked  Engli&h  or  French 
dinner,  at  hot  tables  (Tkdte  amid  a  vociferous  throng  of 
their  own  countrymen,  attended  by  obsequious  waiters  who 
talk  bad  Englisli ;  visiting  hackneyed  sights,  led  in  tow  by 
haughty  couriers  or  ignorant  ciceroni ;  driving  out  to  meets 
in  the  Campagna,  making  parties  for  illuminations  in  the 
Coliseum,  or  devouring  chickens  and  champagne  on  the 
slopes  at  Veii: — ^these  do  not  see  Italy.  They  lead  a 
pleasant  life  and  pass  very  agreeable  days ;  but  tlTe  life  they 
are  leading  is  not  Italian,  the  land  ^v1lich  they  allow  to  be 
doled  out  for  them,  or  dole  out  for  themselves,  is  not  Italy : 
and  as  regards  the  real,  true,  un-Anglicized,  un-Americanized 
country,  they  might  just  as  well,  on  their  return  home,  have 
been  attending  an  admirable  series  of  panoramas  and 
dioramas  in  Leicester  Square. 

In  order,  however,  to  enjoy  the  Eden  of  sights  which 
couriers  guard  with  their  two-edged  swords,  a  very  different 
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line  of  conduct,  a  very  different  phase  of  character,  must 

be  assumed  by  our  countr\incTi,  to  those  which  they  usually 
indulge  in.  It  is  no  use  to  look  for  French  cookery  in  the 
Abruzjd,  or  to  hope  to  find  tea  and  toast  amid  the  sepul- 
chral cities  of  Etruria,  neither  need  any  one  expect  to  be 
treated  with  great  deference,  to  be  placed  on  a  mental 
pedestal  and  regarded  as  a  superior  being,  in  these  uncon- 
ventional places.  Travellers  will  certainly  meet  with 
nothing  of  the  kind.  They  will  learn  that  the  only  way  to 
have  what  you  like,  is  to  like  what  you  have  \  they  will  find 
that  they  are  treated  with  just  as  much  courtesy  and  defer- 
ence as  they  are  willing  to  bes'tow ;  that  if  they  regard  the 
natives  as  their  equals,  are  genial,  frank,  modest,  and  unsus- 
picious, they  will  receive  a  boundless  amount  of  small 
kiiidnesses  in  return,  and  that  if  they  are  only  open-hearted, 
their  being  open-handed  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indif- 
ference. There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  that  of  suppos- 
ing the  Italian  character  to  be  extortionate  and  avaricious  \ 
except  in  the  old  kingdom  of  Naples,  it  is  neither.  In  the 
beaten  track,  couriers  have  raised  the  prices,  or  travellers 
have  done  it  for  themselves,  to  an  EngHsh  and  American 
standard,  and  the  constant  habit  of  bargaming  recommended 
in  guide-books,  has  led  to  extortionate  demands,  and  thus 
become  a  necessity ;  but  in  Italian  inns,  any  overcharge  is 
exceedingly  unusual,  and  is  only  suggested  by  suspicion. 
The  more  distant  the  place  and  the  more  difficult  of  attain- 
ment, the  greater  is  usually  the  attention  shown  to  strangers, 
and  tlic  warmer  a  disinterested  welcome.  Their  wants 
are  sometimes  little  understood,  often  a  cause  of  great 
surprise  and  amusement,  but  every  effort  is  made  to  supply 
them,  and  little  is  expected  from  those  whom  some  misfor- 
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tune  alone,  it  is  supposed,  can  have  driven  from  the  delights 
of  the  capital  into  sucli  desolate  places.  But  if  travellers 
give  themselves  airs,  if  they  are  too  exacting  in  their 
demands,  heedless  of  passing  salutations,  especially  of  the 
Abruzzi  peasant,  who  always  meets  you  with,  "  May  God 
accompany  you — may  your  return  be  happy:  ^'  above  all,  if 
they  always  act  in  the  inns  as  if  they  were  being  cheated, 
and  chatter  in  the  churches  during  mass  as  if  they  were  at  a 
London  party,  they  must  expect  to  be  laughed  at,  despised, 
insulted,  and  occasionally  robbed.  "  Non  sono  Cristiani, 
come  noi  altri,"  is  the  national  comment  upon  strangers 
who  do  not  know  how  to  behave  themselves,  and  they  are 
sure  to  be  treated  with  contempt  for  they  deserve  nothing 
better. 

It  is  strange  how  wonderfully  little  the  country  around 
Eome  has  been  investigated,  even  by  those  who  are  not 
usually  daunted  by  little  difficulties  and  discomforts.  Such 
attention  as  has  not  been  expended  upon  the  interest  of  the 
capital,  has  been  ahnost  entirely  devoted  to  the  "  Cam- 
pagna  "  in  its  narrowest  sense  of  the  plain  girdled  in  by  the 
hills  which  may  be  seen  from  the  walls  of  Eome,  but  into, 
and  beyond  those  hills,  travellers  scarcely  ever  penetrate, 
and  they  generally  have  not  an  idea  of  the  glories  which  lie 
concealed  there.  It  is,  therefore,  as  an  invitation  and  a 
companion  into  these  unknown  regions  that  these  volumes 
are  intended. 

**  The  country  which  is  descriT)e(l  by  the  name  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna,  has  a  nairower  or  a  wider  circumference,  in  proportion  as  one 

regard'?  itf?  geographical  nmits.  Taken  in  the  narrower  sen«;e,  the 
Campagna  is  iliat  grand  and  desolate  district,  which  spreads  around  the 
walls  of  Rome,  and  is  enclosed  by  the  Tiber  and  thd  Anio.  Its  cir- 
cumference luiglit  be  marked  hn  a  scries  of  well-known  points  :  Civita 
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Vecchia,  Tolfa,  Ronciglione,  Soracte,  Tivoli,  Falestrina,  Albano,  and 
Ostia.  But  in  its  wider  sense  the  Campagna  extends  almost  to  the 
former  kingdom  of  Naples  and  its  boundary  is  the  Liris  or  Gar^liano. 

**  The  Campagna  of  Rome  is  nothing  else  than  the  land  of  Latium, 
which  is  separated  from  Tuscany  by  the  Tiber.  From  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  Great  the  name  of  Latium  has  fallen  into  di  r  and 
^-hat  of  Campania  has  been  used  in  its  place*  and  in  the  middle  ages 
this  name  inflicatcd  a  great  part  of  the  so-caller!  *  Ducatus  Romanus.* 

"Since  the  middle  ages  this  district  Iu\s  been  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  Campagna,  which  comprises  tlie  inland  district,  and  the  Maritima, 
which  extends  along  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Terracina.  Nature  herself 
has  separated  it  by  mountains  and  plains  into  distinct  compartments. 
It  is  divided  into  three  plains ;  first,  the  Campagna  around  the  city, 
watered  by  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  and  hemmed  in  by  the  Alban  and 
Sabine  mountains,  the  hills  above  Ronciglione,  and  the  sea-coast : 
secondly,  the  great  plain  in  which  the  Pontine  Marshes  are  situated, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Alban  and  Volscian  Hills  and  on  the  other 
by  the  sea ;  and  lastly,  the  valley  of  the  Sacco  vdiich  runs  between 
the  Volscian  and  the  Equian  and  Hernican  HilLs,  and  falls  into  the  JLiris 
near  Isolelta  below  Ceprano." — Cregor<nnus. 

The  more  distant  excursions  described  in  these  volumes 
are  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  but  cannot  generally  be 

recommended  for  aged  or  delic:ite  persons.  There  are, 
however,  some  even  of  these  which  may  be  undertaken 
without  the  slightest  inconvenience  or  discomfort,  and  which 
form  a  delightful  change  from  Rome  in  the  Spring.  The 
most  advisable  of  these  easy  tours  is  that  by  the  southern 
railway,  making  the  excursions  (separately)  to  Cori  and 
Ninfa  from  Velletri,  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Lnis 
from  Kocca  Secca  to  Sora^  and,  while  there,  visiting  Arpino 
and  its  neighbourhood,  and  staying  at  the  inn  at  S.  Germano 
and  thence  seeing  Aquino.  Subiaco,  Okvano,  and  Palestrina 
may  be  comfortably  visited  from  Rome  in  a  carriage.  Orvieto 
is  now  easily  accessible  by  railway.  The  neighbourhood  of 
the  Pontine  Marshes  always  presents  a  certain  amount  of 
risk  from  fevers.    The  Abruzzi  will  only  delight  those  who 
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can  enjoy  the  savagest  moods  of  nature.  In  the  Ciminian 
HillSy  which,  combined  with  Caprarola,  afford  in  Spring 
perhaps  the  most  delightful  of  the  excursions  from  Rome, 
the  accommodation  is  indifferent,  though  much  may  be  seen 
in  drives  from  Viterbo,  a  central  situation,  where  a  week  may 
be  passed  most  agreeably. 

There  is  no  town  in  the  world  whence  such  a  variety  of 
excursions  may  be  made  as  from  Rome,  They  are  so 
entirely  different  from  one  another.  The  phase  of  the 
scenery,  the  architecture  of  the  towns,  the  costume,  the 
habits,  the  songs  (and  this  means  so  much  to  Italian 
peasants),  even  the  language,  is  changed,  according  to  the 
direction  you  take  on  leaving  the  capital.  And  whether 
tourists  confine  themselves  to  the  inner  circle  of  sights 
usually  known  to  strangers  and  roughly  indicated  in  Murray's 
Handbook,''  which  is  hemmed  in  by  the  hills  which  encircle 
the  Campagna ;  or  whether  they  are  induced  to  penetrate 
into  the  glorious  heights  of  the  Volscian  and  Hcrnican 
Mountains,  the  deep  recesses  of  the  Sabina,  or  amid  the  lost 
cities  of  Etruria,  they  will  find  that  the  small  disagreeables 
and  the  occasional  difficulties,  which  must  frequently  be 
endured  at  the  liiiie,  weigh  as  notliing  in  the  balance  against 
the  store  of  beautiful  mental  pictures,  of  instructive  recol- 
lections of  people  and  character,  and  of  heart-stirring 
associations,  which  will  be  laid  up  for  the  rest  of  life.  And 
they  will  come  to  feel  that  it  is  just  because  there  were  ?iot 
good  roads,  not  easy  carriages,  ?wt  comfortable  inns,  that  it 
was  all  so  interesting,  because  thus,  not  only  the  places 
themselves  remained  the  same,  but  the  simple  poetical 
character  of  the  people  was  unspoilt. 

The  coiiipvirative  stagnation  of  life  under  the  Papal  govern* 
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ment  did  even  more  to  preserve  the  mediaeval  character  of 
the  distant  towns  in  the  Papal  States  than  of  Rome  itself. 
And  in  Rome  now  the  ancient  characteristics  have  entirely 
perished,  having  been  swept  away  in  three  years  in  a  man- 
ner  which  sounds  incredible,  and  which  would  have  seemed 
impossible  beforehand  And,  while  acknowledging  certain 
beneficial  changes  introduced  by  the  present  Government,  it 
•is  not  only  the  artist  who  will  recognize  that  much  of  the 
interest,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  beauty,  of  the 
"Eternal  City"  has  been  destroyed.  Not  only  has  all  trace 
of  costume  perished,  together  with  the  mediaeval  figures  and 
splendid  dresses  which  belonged  to  the  Papal  Court,  and 
walked  in  the  footsteps  of  crimson  cardinals;  but  all  the 
gorgeous  religious  ceremonies,  all  the  processions,  and 
benedictions,  and  sermons  preached  by  the  shrines  of 
martyrs,  have  ceased  to  exist.  Even  the  time-honoured 
Pifferari  have  been  chased  from  Rome  by  the  present 
Grovemment  as  a  public  nuisance.  The  closing  of  so  many 
convents  and  the  rol)bery  of  the  dowries  of  so  many  nuns 
(given  on  their  entrance  in  the  same  sense  in  which  a 
marriage  portion  is  given),  has  not  only  been  an  act  of 
crying  injustice  in  itself,  which  even  the  strongest  Protestant 
must  feel,  but  while  it  has  flooded  the  streets  with  starving, 
helpless,  or  infirm  persons,  who  subsisted  on  tlie  daily  con- 
vent dole  of  coarse  bread  and  soup,  it  has  thrown  thousands 
of  helpless  ladies,  who  believed  themselves  provided  for 
during  their  lives  (and  by  then:  own  families),  into  a  state  of 
utter  destitution,  for  the  relief  of  which  the  miserable  and 
irregularly  paid  pension  of  a  few  pence  a  day  appointed  by 
the  Government  sounds  merely  like  a  mockery.  Many 
famous  antiquarian  memorials  have  disappeared,  together 
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with  other  weli-known  buildings,  of  which  the  iiiterest  was 
confined  to  Papal  times.  The  Agger  of  Servius  Tullius  and 
the  ruined  Ponte  Salara  have  been  swept  away.  The  in- 
comparable view  from  the  Ponlc  RotLo  has  been  blocked 
out,  the  trees  on  the  Aventine  and  the  woods  of  Monte 
Mario  have  been  cut  down.  The  Villa  Negroni-Massimo, 
the  most  beautiful  of  Roman  gardens,  with  the  grandest  of 
old  orange  avenues,  and  glorious  groves  of  cypresses  amid 
which  Horace  was  buried, — a  villa  whose  terraces  dated 
from  the  time  when  it  belonged  to  Maecenas,  and  which  was 
replete  with  recollections  of  the  romantic  story  of  Vittoria 
Accorambuoni,  of  Donna  Camilla  Perretti,  and  of  Alfieri, 
.has  been  rvuhle:>sly  and  ulleiiy  ploughed  up,  so  that  not  a 
trace  of  it  is  left.  Even  this,  however,  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  entire  destruction  of  the  beauty  and  charm 
of  the  grandest  of  the  buildings  which  remain.  The  Baths 
of  Caracalla,  stripped  of  all  their  VLiLlare  and  shrubs,  and 
deprived  alike  of  the  tufted  foliage  amid  which  Shelley  wTOte, 
and  of  the  flowery  carpet  which  so  greatly  enhanced  their 
lonely  solemnity,  are  now  a  series  of  bare  featureless  walls 
standing  in  a  gravelly  waste,  and  possess  no  more  attraction 
than  the  ruins  of  a  London  warehouse.  The  Coliseum,  no 
longer  *'a  garlanded  ring,"  is  bereaved  of  everything  which 
made  it  so  lovely  and  so  picturesque,  while  botanists  must 
for  ever  deplore  the  incomparable  and  strangely  unique 
"  Flora  of  the  Coliseum,"  which  Signer  Rosa  has  caused  to 
be  carefully  annihilated,  even  the  roots  of  the  shrubs  having 
been  extracted  by  the  firemen,  though,  in  pulling  them  out, 
more  of  the  building  has  come  down  than  five  hundred 
years  of  time  would  have  injured.  In  the  Basilica 
Conjitantme,  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  covering  of  shrub 
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with  which  Nature  had  protected  the  vast  arches,  has  been 
removed,  and  the  rain,  soaking  into  the  unprotected 
upper  surface,  will  soon  bring  them  down.    Nor  has  the 

work  of  tlie  destro\'cr  been  confined  to  the  Pagan  antiquities ; 
the  early  Christian  porches  of  S.  Prassede  and  S.  Pudenziana, 
with  their  valuable  terra-cotta  ornaments,  have  been  so 
smeared  with  pamt  and  yellow-wash  as  to  be  irrecognisable ; 
many  smaller  but  precious  Christian  antiquities,  such  as  the 
lion  of  the  Santi  Apostoli,  have  disappeared  altogether.  And 
in  return  for  these  destructions  and  abductions,  Rome  has 
been  given  .  .  what?  Quantities  of  hideous  false  rock-work 
painted  brown  in  all  the  public  gardens ;  a  Swiss  cottage  and 
a  clock  which  goes  by  water  forced  in  amid  the  statues  and 
sarcophagi  of  the  Pincio ;  and  the  liaving  the  passages  of  the 
Capitol  painted  all  over  with  the  most  flaring  scarlet  and 
blue,  so  as  utterly  to  destroy  the  repose  and  splendour  of 
its  ancient  statues. 

Should  tbe  present  state  of  things  continue  much  longer, 
and  espedaliy  should  Signor  Rosa  remain  in  power,  the 
whole  beauty  of  Rome  will  have  disappeared,  except  that 
which  the  Princes  guard  in  their  villas,  and  that  which  the 
everlasting  hills  and  the  glowing  Campagna  can  never  fail  to 
display.  It  is  to  the  environs  that  poets  must  turn  for  their 
inspiration  and  artists  for  their  pictures,  and  as  the  de- 
stroying hand  advances,  they  must  wander  further  away,  for 
though  the  Villa  Adriana,  which  was  like  a  historical  Idyll 
of  Nature,  has  already  lallen,  and  the  amphitheatre  of  Sutri 
is  threatened,  Cori  and  Ninfa,  Alatri  and  Anagni,  Aquino, 
Subiaco,  Nami,  Soracte,  and  Caprarola  must  long  remain 
unspoilt 

On  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome  much  has 
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already  been  written.   Sir  William  GelFs  "  Topography  of 

Rome  and  its  Vicinity  "  is  a  mine  of  antiquarian  information. 
Some  slight  sketches  of  ditferent  points  of  interest,  especially 
of  the  monasteries  in  the  neighbourhood,  may  be  found  in 
the  different  works  of  Hemans.  The  author  would  especially 
express  his  constant  debt  of  uTatitiide  to  "  Cramer's  Ancient 
Italy,"  and  to  many  of  the  wonderfully  accurate  articles  in 
"Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography.*' 
Story's  charming  "  Roba  di  Roma,"  and  several  admirable 
novels,  especially  "The  Marble  Faun"  (foolishly  called 
"Transformation"  in  England),  ''Barbara's  History, "  and 
more  especially  George  Sand's     Daniella,"  abound  in 
charming  word-pictures  of  the  Campagna  and  the  nearer 
places  on  the  hills.   But  for  more  distant  excursions,  the 
English  books   of  reference  are  easily  exliausted,  with 
one  great  exception, — "Dennis'  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
Etruria."   In  studying  this  delightful  work,  and  even  in  the 
few  extracts  given  in  these  volumes,  the  reader  who  knows 
Rome  will  seem  to  feel  again  the  fresh  breeze  from  the 
Sabine  and  Alban  hills  sweeping  over  the  Campagna,  laden 
with  a  scent  of  sweet  basil  and  thyme,  and  he  will  enjoy 
again  in  their  remembrance  that  glow  of  enthusiasm  which 
the  real  scenes  brought  into  them.   The  great  volumes  of 
Dennis  are  too  large  to  l)e  companions  on  the  excursions 
themselves,  but  in  preparation  for  them  will  be  charming 
fireside  companions  for  Roman  winter  evenings.  German 
scholars  will  delight  in  the  charming  volumes  of  Gregorovius, 
and  especially  in  his  *"  Latcinische  vSommer,"  than  \vhich  no 
descriptive  book  is  more  pictorial  or  more  interesting.  The 
best  and  most  accurate  Hand-books  of  Italy  which  have  yet 
been  published  are  also  in  German — ^those  of  Dr.  Th. 
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Gsell-fels,  assisted  by  admirable  maps,  and  though  they  are 

exceedingly  unequal,  as  if  the  author  had  only  visited  in 
person  a  portion  of  the  district  he  describes,  in  some  places 
they  are  ahnost  exliaustive.  The  small  Hand-books  of 
Baedeker  are  very  convenient  and  pracdcal,  and  are  gener- 
al ]y  very  Caiciiilly  corrected. 

It  must  necessarily  be  witli  the  present  work  as  with  the 
many  which  have  preceded  it.  Some  who  follow  in  the  paths 
it  indicates  will  think  its  descriptions  exaggerated,  others  will 
find  them  not  sufficiently  glowing.  For  Rome,  more  than 
any  other  place,  produces  different  impressions  on  different 
minds.  The  Canipagna  in  its  ruin  and  desolation  will  be 
described  as  "dismal  and  monotonous,"  or  "solemn  and 
beautiful,'*  according  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  traverse  it. 
Some  \viU  only  be  impressed  Tvith  the  dirt,  the  ])overty,  the 
ruinousness  of  the  mountain-towns ;  others  with  their  pic- 
turesqueness  and  colour.  It  is  necessary  to  real  enjoyment 
of  these  mountain  places  to  cast  out  all  the  black  motes 
which  too  often  obscure  our  vision.  ^\'licn  this  is  done, 
what  a  store  of  sumiy  memories  may  be  laid  up. 

Yea,  from  the  very  soil  of  silent  Rome 

You  shall  grow  wise  ;  and  walking,  live  again 
The  lives  of  buried  peoples,  and  become 
A  chiid  by  right  of        eternal  home. 
Cradle  and  grave  of  empires,  on  wliose  walls 
The  sun  himself  subdued  to  reverence  falls. " — J.  A.  S, 

Rome  is  unlike  other  towns  in  having  scarcely  any 
suburbs ;  on  nearly  every  side  one  is  in  the  country  almost 
directly. 

"  St.  John  describes  Rome,  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  sitting  upon  her 
seven  hills  in  the  wilderness.  And  a  wilderness  indeed  it  h.  First,  in 
every  direction  tliat  leads  into  the  Campagna,  you  pass  the  inhabited 
streets;  then  comes  a  belt  of  vineyards  and  villas,  fading  off  into 
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desolation  as  you  proceed ;  then  come  the  grand  old  walls,  stretching 
away,  -with  their  richly-coloured  brickwork  and  flanking  towers.  You 
pass  out  through  a  stately  gate,  through  which  l^ons  have  gone  out  and 
in  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  you  are  in  the  Campagna.  There  it  is 
before  you,  mile  after  mile,  brownish  green  in  the  foreground,  red  in 
the  middle  distance,  melting  away  into  purple  and  blue  in  the  farther 
distance,  and  bounded  by  a  jjlorious  bank  of  mountains,  of  colours  not 
to  be  attempted  by  pen  or  ptmcil.  Hardly  a  lunnaii  habitation  is  visible, 
save  where,  on  the  Alban  Hills  to  your  right,  the  vil;a£;■c^  gleam  out, 
sprinkling  their  gorgeous  sides  with  spots  of  pearl.  Ancient  towc'rs  and 
tombs  are  cast  at  random  about  the  waste.  Flat  it  is  not;  but  lull  of 
the  most  pictmesque  undulations,  and  even  lines  of  low  cli&  and  wind- 
ing  streams.  Endless  are  its  varieties  of  beauty,  in  outline  in  grouping, 
and  above  all,  in  colour.  For  miles  and  miles  the  ancient  and  modern 
aqueducts  bridge  it  with  their  countless  arches — ^haunts  of  all  the  lovely 
hues  of  the  bow  of  heaven.  Watch  them  in  the  yellow  and  orange  of  the 
morning  and  noonday  stm ;  walch  them  mellowing  off  as  the  westering 
beam  slopes  on  thera,  turning  therr  gold  to  copper,  then  castint^  that 
copper  into  the  glow  of  the  furnace,  then  t:oolir)g  it  down  into  the  dull 
iridescence  of  partitig  evening  ;  watch  thera  till  the  green  grey  of  tht; 
fading  light  has  subdued  them  into  the  sober  mass  of  undisting\iislicd. 
plain  and  mounlain  ;  tlicu  wrap  your  cloak  double  rouiKl  you,  and  stride 
away  through  the  chilled  streets  and  the  thronging  Corso  to  your  steep 
open  staircase,  and  your  snug  log  fire,  and  meditate  on  as  fair  and 
heavenly  a  sight  as  ever  blessed  a  day  on  this  varied  earth. 

Rome  itself  is  a  place  of  never-dying  and  ever-varying  interest ;  but 
the  Campagna  of  RY>me  is  a  piure  source  of  un&iling  delig)it.^''ZV47M 
Alford. 

Yet  without  its  varied  mountain  distances,  without  the 
glorious  climate  to  illuminate  it,  it  is  almost  imposiiibie  to 
say  how  ugly  the  Campagna  would  be.  As  it  is  it  is  per- 
fectly  beautiful.  For  so  vast  an  expanse  there  are  few 
marked  features  ;  only,  here  and  there,  the  aqueducts,  some- 
times striding  across  the  plain  in  mighty  lines  of  arciics 
garlanded  against  the  sky  with  ivy  and  smilax,  sometimes 
merely  marked  by  a  white  line  in  the  grass  or  a  succession 
of  miniature  round  towers  over  their  openings.  Between 
the  aqueducts,  run  the  roads,  often  following  the  course  of 
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the  ancient  Roman  high\va\-s,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Via 
Tiburtina,  still  paved  with  the  blocks  of  black  lava,  laid  down 
two  thousand  years  ago,  over  which  the  wine-carts  rattle  with 
their  revolving  hoods  {capote)^  shelters  alike  against  sun  and 
shower, — •often  draw  ii  by  grand,  meek-eyed  oxen.  Hard  by, 
the  black  crosses,  sprinkled  along  the  dusty  wayside 
amongst  the  thistles,  keep  their  dismal  record  of  accidents 
or  murders;  and  refuges  of  hurdles,  erected  at  intervals, 
attest  the  ferocity  of  the  Campagna  bufi&loes  and  the 
necessity  of  escape  from  them. 

In  tlie  winter  the  plain  is  crimson  and  gold  with  the 
decaying  vegetation ;  but,  as  spring  advances,  it  changes  so 
rapidly  to  green,  that  it  is  as  if  it  were  suddenly  touched 
with  phosphoric  light ;  and,  as  summer  advances,  the  growth 
becomes  coarse  and  rampagious  to  a  degree — ^Vii^ns  thistle, 
breast-high ;  rank  anchusas ;  hemlock ;  huge  resedas ;  acres 
covered  with  the  tall  and  stately  but  poisonous  asphodel, 
liere  and  there  a  low  bush  of  haw  thorn,  and  a  band  of  green 
osiers  marking  where  the  Anio  meanders  tlirough  a  cleft. 
Almost  every  building  is  mediaeval,  except  those  which  are 
classical.  The  most  conspicuous  are  the  tall  towers  of  brick 
and  stone,  relics  for  the  most  part  of  Orsini  and  Colonna 
feuds,  and  erected  as  a  refuge  for  the  shepherds  of  one  of  the 
great  proprietors,  agamst  the  inroads  of  his  neighbours. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  huts  built  of  reeds,  such  as 
Virgil  describes,  ^d  the  rifled  tombs,  now  used  as  houses, 
in  the  doors  of  which  we  so  often  see  the  shepherd-wives, 
with  -folded  panni  shading  their  withered  faces,  seated 
spinning  like  the  pictures  of  the  Fates,  w^hile  tlie  shepherds 
themselves,  dressed  in  goat-skins,  watch  their  flocks  on  the 
neighbouring  turfy  hillocks. 
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"Next  to  the  picturesquely  conspicuous  towers  the  most  frequent 
landmarks  are  the  conical  shepherds'  huts,  usually  on  the^higher  grounds, 
inhabited  during  about  half  the  year  by  a  race  of  men  so  cut  off  from 
all  social  and  civilizing  influences  that  one  might  expect  to  find  the 
lowest  br.T^nlify,  and  all  the  fiercest  passions,  in  a  moral  soil  tht^  neg- 
lected. The  shepherd  of  these  parts,  in  his  broad-brimmed  black  hat, 
long  loose  jncl^et  and  leggin(;^s,  both  alike  of  iinf^horn  sTieep  or  goat- 
skin, miqht  seem  the  original  type  whence  an  idealizing  drcnm  devised 
the  mytlioloq;ic  satyr.  His  leniporaty  (Ivselling  is  marie  of  branches 
of  the  yellow-flowering  Spanish  broom,  and  is  open  at  the  pointed  ape.\ 
for  the  escape  of  smoke  from  the  wood-fire  lit  in  the  middle,  around 
which  are  ranged  beds,  something  like  berths  in  a  ship,  and  usually  for 
several  people  as  this  hut  is  inhabited  by  many  inmates,  besides  dogs 
or  pigs,  and  at  times  sheep  or  goats,  also  privileged  to  enjoy  its  warmth 
and  shelter.  Here  (it  may  be  within  sight  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  Lateran 
basilica)  does  this  rude  servant  of  the  soil  spend  the  long  seasons  of  his 
monotonous  existence,  till  the  summer-sultriness  obliges  liim  to  migrate 
with  his  dogs  and  sheep.  The  usual  food  of  these  outcast-looking  beings 
is  black  bread  and  ricoita  (ewe  s-milk  cheese).  Yet,  despite  his  wild 
and  savage  aspect,  this  shepherd,  on  near  approach,  proves  a  harmless 
creature ;  will  somelimes  beg  in  the  humblest  tone  ;  and  has  the  re- 
putation of  being  consist^tly  devout,  his  religion  staiiding  hnn  in  the  stead 
of  knowledge  and  ideas." — Hemiris  Story  of  Monuments  in  Rome 

Vous  apercevez  9^  et  Ik  quelques  bouts  de  voies  romaines  dans  des 
lieux  0&  il  np  passe  plus  personne,  quelques  traces  dessechees  des  tor- 
rents de  lliiver,  qui,  vues  de  loin,  ont  elles-m^mes  I'air  do  chcmins 
battus  et  fruiuentes,  et  qui  ne  sont  que  Ic  lit  d'une  onde  oragcuse,  qui 
s'est  ecoulee  comme  le  peuple  romain.  A  peine  decouvrez-vous 
quelques  arbres,  mats  vous  voyez  partout  des  ruines  d'aqueducs  ct  de 
tombeaux  qui  semblent  etre  les  forets  et  les  plantes  indigenes  tl  une 
terre  compos^e  de  la  poussi^re  des  morts  et  des  debris  des  empires ; 
so!ivent,  dans  une  grande  plaine,  j'ai  cm  voir  de  riches  moissons ;  je 
m'en  approchais,  et  ce  n'^taient  que  des  herbes  fletri^  qui  avaient 
tromp^  mon  ceil.  Sous  ces  moissons  arides,  on  distingue  qudquefois 
les  traces  d'une  anciemie  culture.  Point  d'oiseaux,  point  de  mugisse- 
ments  de  troupeaux,  point  de  villages ;  un  petit  nombre  do  fcrmes 
d^labrees  se  montrent  sur  !a  nudite  des  champs ;  les  fenctrcs  et  les 
portes  en  sent  fermees,  il  n'en  sort  ni  funiee,  ni  bruit,  ni  habitants.  Une 
e.-fpece  de  sauvage,  presque  nu,  i);ile  et  mine  par  la  tievre,  ^arde  seule- 
ment  ces  tristes  chaumicres,  coinnie  ces  spiectres  qui,  dans  nos  his- 
toires  gothiques,  dcfendent  I'entree  des  chateaux  abandonnees.  .  .  , 
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Vous  croiriez  peut-etre,  d'apres  cette  descripliou,  qu'il  n'y  a  rien  de  plus 
alfreux  que  les  c^mpagnes  romaines ;  vous  vous  tromperiez  beaucoup  : 
elles  ont  une  inconcevable  ^nxA'tm^^^^Chateaubriafid, 

In  this  vast  iindnlating  plain,  generally  occup}'ing  some 
green  knoll,  washed  by  a  brook  at  its  base,  are  the  sites  of 
many  an  ancient  Latin  town  which  was  alternately  the 
enemy  and  the  ally  of  Rome.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ostia,  a  whole  city,  with  its  paved  streets,  its  narrow  shops, 
and  its  equally  miniature  temples,  has  been  laid  bare. 
Sometimes,  as  at  Veii,  Gabii,  and  Tuscuium,  only  a  fragment 
of  ruin,  rising  here  and  there  above-ground,  marks  one  of 
the  principal  buildings — a  theatre  or  a  temple.  Often,  as 
at  Antemnae,  Fidense,  Crastuincrium,  and  CoUatia,  only  the 
undulations  of  the  turf  attest  where  the  city  has  been. 

As  we  advance  into  the  hills,  where  they  were  more 
easily  protected,  the  ancient  cities  are  far  more  perfect; 
at  Tivoli  are  beautiful  miniature  temples  of  the  ancient 
Tibur ;  at  Sutri  is  its  wonderful  rock-hewTi  amphitheatre  \  at 
Aquino  are  noble  remains  both  of  arches  and  temples; 
at  Cori  are  the  threefold  walls  which  gird,  and  the  rock 
temples  which  crou-n,  its  hill  top. 

Further  still  from  the  capital,  where  the  classical  buildings 
were  always  less  magnificent,  glorious  medieval  remains 
attest  the  presence  of  Popes  who  made  the  hill-towns  the 
fortified  residence  of  their  troubled  reigns.  The  massive 
remains  of  the  Papal  palaces  of  Aiiagni,  Viterbo,  and  Orvieto, 
with  the  glorious  churches  of  those  towns;  the  gothic 
palace  of  Cardinal  Vitelleschi  at  Cometo ;  the  convents  of 
Monte  Cassino,  Subiaco,  Farfa,  Grotta  Ferrata,  Trisulti, 
Casamari,  and  Fossanuova ;  the  castles  and  towers  of 
Tivoli,  Bracciano,  Ostia,  CeUno,  Avezzano,  Borghetto,  and 
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Bblsena ;  the  walls  of  Civita  Lavinia  and  Nepi, — attest  the 
fove  and  knowledge  of  art  and  beauty  whicii  flourished  in 
those  dark  ages. 

As  we  go  further  from  Rome,  too,  new  interests  are  sug- 
gested by  the  pelasgic  and  cyclopean  remains  at  Falestrina, 
Cori,  Norba,  Scgni,  Alatri,  and  Arpino,  or  by  the  marvellous 
Etruscan  discoveries  of  Cervetri,  Cometo,  Vulci,  Norchia, 
and  Bieda. 

The  excursions  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  are  channing,  and 
would  be  full  of  interest  if  it  were  only  for  the  changing  views  they 
afford  of  the  wild  Campagna.  But  every  inch  of  ground,  in  evety 
direction,  is  rich  in  associations,  and  in -natural  beauties.   There  is 

Albaiio,  with  its  lovely  lake  and  wooded  shore,  and  with  its  wine,  that 
certainly  has  not  improved  since  the  days  of  Horace,  and  in  these  times 
hardly  justifies  iiis  panegyric.  There  is  S{iualid  Tivoli,  with  the  river 
Anio,  diverted  from  its  course,  and  plunging  down,  headlong,  some 
eighty  feet  in  search  of  it.  With  its  picturesque  Temple  of  the  Sibyl, 
perched  high  on  a  cra^  ;  its  minor  water&lls  glancing  and  sparkling  in 
the  sun ;  and  one  good  cavern  yawning  darkly,  where  the  river  takes 
a  fearful  plunge  and  shoots  on,  low  down  under  beetling  rocks.  There, 
too,  is  the  Villa  d'Este,  deserted  and  decaying  among  groves  of  melan- 
choly pine  and  cypress  trees,  where  it  seems  to  lie  in  state.  Then,  there 
is  Frascati,  and,  on  the  steep  above  it,  the  ruins  of  Tusculum,  where 
Cicero  lived,  and  wrote,  and  adoi  ncd  his  favourite  house  (some  fragments 
of  it  may  yet  be  seen  there),  and  where  Cato  was  born.  We  saw  its 
ruined  ani})hitlieatre  on  a  grey  dull  day,  when  a  slirill  March  wind  was 
blowing,  and  wlicn  the  scattered  stones  of  the  old  city  lay  strewn  about 
the  lonely  eminence,  as  desolate  and  dead  as  the  ashes  oi  a  iong-exiiu- 
guished  fire." — Dickens, 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  rich  and  varied,  with  every  kind  of  beauty, 
than  the  Campagna  of  Rome — sometimes,  as  around  Ostia,  Bat  as  an 
American  prairie,  with  miles  of  canm  and  reeds  rustling  in  the  wind, 
fields  of  exquisite  feathery  grasses  waving  to  and  firo,  and  forests  of  tall 
golden-trunked  stone>pines  poising  their  spreading  umbrellas  of  rich 
green  high  in  the  air,  and  weaving  a  murmurous  roof  against  the  sim  ; 
sometimes  drear,  mysterious,  and  melancholy,  as  in  the  desolate  stretches 
between  Civita  Vccchiaand  Rome,  with  lonely  hollows  and  lulls  Avithout 
a  habitation,  where  sheep  and  oxen  feed,  and  the  wind  roams  over 
treeless  and  deserted  slopes,  and  iiieutu  makes  its  home  j  sometimes 
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rolling  like  an  inland  sea  whose  waves  liave  suddenly  been  checked  and 
stiffened,  greeai  with  grass,  golden  with  grain,  and  gracious  with  myriads 
of  wild  flowers,  where  scarlet  poppies  blaze  over  acres  and  acres,  and 
pink-firilled  daisies  cover  the  vast  meadows,  and  pendant  vines  shroud 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  antique  villas,  aqueducts,  and  tombs,  or  droop 
from  mediseval  towers  and  fortresses. 

*'  Such  ifl  the  aspect  of  the  Ag^ro  Romano,  or  southern  portion  of 
the  CampaL^na  cxI ending  between  Rome  and  Albano.    It  is  a  picture 
wherever  you  go.    The  land,  Avhich  is  of  deep  rich  loam  that  repays 
a  hundred-fold  the  least  toil  of  the  farmer,  does  not  wait  for  the  help  of  * 
man,  but  bursts  inio  spontaneous  vegetation  and  everywhere  laughs 
into  flowers.    Here  is  pasturage  for  millions  of  cattle,  and  grain  fields 
for  a  continent,  that  now  in  wild  untutored  beauty  bask  in  the  Italian 
sun,  crying  shame  on  their  neglectful  owners.   Over  these  long  unfenced 
slopes  one  may  gallop  on  horseback  for  miles  without  let  or  hindrance, 
through  meadows  of  green  smoothness  on  fire  with  scarlet  poppies — 
over  hills  crowned  with  ruins  that  insist  on  being  painted,  so  exquiMte 
are  they  in  form  and  colour,  with  their  background  of  purple  moun- 
tains— down  valleys  of  pastoral  quiet,  where  great  tufa  caves  open 
into  subterranean  galleries  leailiny;  l)eyond  human  ken  ;  or  one  may 
linger  in  lovely  secluded  groves  of  ilexes  and  pine?,  or  (rack  the 
course  of  swift  streams  overhung  by  dipping  w  illows,  and  swerving  here 
and  there  througti  broken  arches  of  antique  bridges  smothered  in  green ; 
or  wander  through  hedges  heaped  and  toppling  over  with  rich  luxuriant 
foliage,  twined  together  by  wild  vetches,  hone>  oucktes,  morning-glories, 
and  every  species  of  flowering  vine ;  or  sit  beneath  the  sun-looped  shadows 
of  ivy-covered  aqueducts,  listening  to  the  song  of  hundreds  of  larks  far 
up  in  the  air,  and  gazing  through  the  lofty  arches  into  w  ondrous  deeps 
of  violet-hued  distances,  or  lazily  watching  flocks  of  white  sheep  as  they 
cross  the  smooth  slopes  guarded  by  the  faithful  watch-dog.  Everywhere 
aredeep  brown  banks  of  pozzolana  earth  which  makes  the  stronjj  Roman 
cement,  and  quarries  of  tufa  and  travertine  with  une\|)lorcd  galleries 
and  catacombs  honey-combing  for  miles  the  whole  Ca'n])agna.  Dead 
generations  lie  under  your  feet  wherever  you  tread.  The  place  is  haunted 
by  ghosts  that  outnumber  by  myriads  the  living,  and  the  air  is  filled  with 
a  tender  sentiment  and  sadness  which  makes  the  beauty  of  the  world 
about  you  more  touching.   You  pidk  up  among  the  ruins  on  every  slope 
fragmoits  of  rich  marbles  that  once  aicased  the  walls  of  luxurious  villas. 
The  contadino  or  shepherd  offers  you  an  old  worn  coin,  on  which  you 
read  the  name  of  Caesar,  or  a  scarabaus  which  once  adorned  the  finger 
of  an  Etruscan  king,  in  whose  dust  he  now  grows  his  beans,  or  the 
broken  head  of  an  ancii^nt  jar  in  marble  or  tena-cotta,  or  a  laciTmatoxy 
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of  a  martyred  Christian,  or  a  vase  with  the  Etmrian  red  that  now  is  lost, 
or  an  intaglio  that  perhaps  has  sealed  a  love-letter  a  thousand  years 
ago."— «5/tf>yj  Roba  di  Romat  i.  313. 

From  tlie  unenclosed  nature  of  the  Campagna  and 
the  paucity  of  inhabitants,  all  the  ancient  land-marks  are 
more  easily  traced  here  than  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 

**The  hills  of  Rome  are  such  as  we  rarely  sec  in  England,  low  in 
height  but  with  .-,tcep  aiv]  Kxky  sides.  In  early  times  the  natural 
wood  still  remained  ui  patches  amidst  the  buildings,  as  at  this  day 
it  still  grows  here  and  there  on  the  green  sides  of  the  Monte  Testaccio. 
Across  the  Tiher  the  ground  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  that  of  the 
Roman  lulls,  hut  its  summit  is  a  level  unbroken  line,  while  the  heights, 
which  opposite  to  Rome  itself  rise  immediately  from  the  river,  under 
the  names  of  Janiculus  and  Vaticanus,  then  sweep  away  to  some  distance 
from  it,  and  return  in  their  highest  and  holdest  form  at  the  Monte 
Mario,  just  above  the  Milvian  bridge  and  the  Flaminian  road.  Thus  to 
the  west  the  view  is  immediately  bounded  ;  but  to  the  north  and 
north-east  the  eye  ranges  over  the  low  ground  of  the  Campai^na  to  the 
nearest  line  of  Apc  nniius,  which  closes  np,  as  with  a  gigantic  wall, 
all  the  Sabine,  Latni,  and  Volscian  lowlands,  while  over  it  are  still 
distinctly  to  be  seen  the  high  summits  of  the  central  Apennines,  covered 
with  snow,  even  at  this  day,  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  year. 
South  and  south-west  lies  the  wide  plain  of  the  Campagna  $  its  level 
line  succeeded  by  the  equally  level  line  of  the  sea,  which  can  only 
be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  brighter  light  reflected  from  its  waters. 
Eastward,  after  ten  miles  of  plain,  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  Alban 
Hills,  a  cluster  of  high  bold  points  risingf  out  of  the  Campagna,  like 
Arrau  from  the  sea.  on  the  higliest  of  which,  at  nearly  the  same  height 
with  the  summit  of  ilclvellyn,  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris, 
the  sct^iie  of  tlie  common  worship  of  all  the  people  of  the  Latin  name. 
Immediately  under  this  highest  point  lies  the  crater-like  basin  of  the 
Alban  lake ;  and  on  its  nearer  rim  might  be  seen  the  trees  of  the 
grove  of  Ferentia,  where  the  Latins  held  the  great  civil  assemblies  of 
their  nation.  Further  to  the  north,  on  the  edge  of  the  Alban  Hills 
looking  towards  Rome,  was  the  town  and  citadel  of  Tusculum ;  and 
beyond  this,  a  lower  summit  crowned  with  the  walls  and  towers  of 
Labicum  seems  to  connect  the  Alban  hills  with  the  line  of  the  Apennines 
just  at  the  spot  where  the  citadel  of  Prsencste,  high  up  on  the  mountain 
side,  marks  the  opening  into  the  country  of  the  Hemicans,  and  into 
the  valleys  of  the  streams  that  feed  the  Lins. 
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**  Returning  nearer  to  Rome,  (he  lowland  country  of  the  Campagna 
is  broken  by  long  green  swelling  ridges,  the  ground  rising  and  falling, 
as  in  the  heath  country  of  Surrey  and  Berkshire.  The  streams  are 
dull  and  sluggish,  but  the  hill-sides  above  them  constantly  break  away 

into  little  rocky  cliffs,  where  on  every  ledge  the  wild  fig  now  strikes 
out  it:?  branches,  and  tufts  of  bruom  arc  clustering,  but  which  in  old 
times  formed  the  natural  strengtix  of  the  citadels  of  the  numerous  cities 
of  Laiium.  Except  in  these  narrow  dells,  the  present  aspect  ot  the 
country  is  all  bare  and  desolate,  with  no  trees  nor  any  human  habitation. 
But  anciently,  in  the  time  of  the  early  kings  of  Rome,  it  was  full  of 
independent  cities,  and  in  its  population  and  'the  careful  cultivation 
of  its  little  garden-like  farms,  must  have  resembled  the  most  flourishing 
parts  of  Normandy  or  the  Netherlands." — Amold*s  Hist,  of  Rotm^  vol, 
1.,  ch.  m. 

Excursions  from  Rome  have  hitherto  been  usually  limited 

to  the  Alban  Hills  and  Tivoli,  or  at  most  Subiaco.  Thus 
foreigners  have  lost  not  only  enjoyment  of  much  that  is 
worth  seeing,  but  the  benefit  of  occasional  draughts  of  pure 
mountain  air,  which  would  do  much  to  keep  off  the  fevers 
to  which  too  many,  who  strictly  confine  themselves  to  the 
city-sights,  are  apt  to  fall  victims. 

You  enter  the  Campagna  and  "  the  ancient  dust  and  mouldiness  of 
Rome)  the  dead  atmosphere  in  wliich  so  many  months  are  wasted, 
the  hard  pavements,  the  smell  of  ruin  and  decaying  generations,  the 
chill  palaces,  the  convent  bells,  the  heavy  incense  of  altars,  the  life 

led  in  the  dark  narrow  streets,  atr-ong;  priests,  soldiers,  nobles,  artists, 
and  women  ;  all  the  sense  of  tliese  tilings  rises  from  the  consciousness 
like  a  cloud  which  has  imperceptibly  darkened  over  it." — H awl  home. 

In  the  Campagna,  taken  in  its  narrower  sense,  the  Malaria 
is  always  sufficiently  alarming  to  make  it  desirable  to  avoid 

lingering  on  its  damp  grass,  and  especially  to  hesitate  about 
sketching  in  the  sunset.  Its  growth  is  most  mysterious,  but 
it  is  certainly  in  no  way  due,  as  is  often  stated,  to  the  mis- 
government  of  the  Popes. 

**  *  Latifundia  perdidere  Ttaliam  *  (large  farms  were  the  ruin  of  Italy) 
is  the  ejcpression  of  the  elder  Piiiiy  ;  and  in  reference  to  this  later  period 
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does  Strabo  pai  ticulame » the  sites  on  the  Campagna  notoriously 
dangerous  to  inhabit : — Aidea,  Sf^tia  (now  Sezza),  Terracina,  &c.  In 
reference  to  this  does  Cicero  complain  of  the  fevers  prevailbg  in  its 
low  districts ;  and  Livy  laments  the  fate  of  the  retired  soldiers  doomed 
to  reside  on  this  soil — *  Se  militando  fessos  in  pestilenti  atque  arido, 
drca  urbem,  solo  luctari.*  Horace  also  observes  of  the  month  of 
August  in  the  city  *  Adducit  febres  et  testamenta  restgnat.* " — Hman^ 
Story  of  Monuments  in  Rome, 

Even  in  the  villas  at  Tivoli,  as  in  those  nearer  Rome, 

malaria  is  greatly  to  be  feared  towards  sunset. 

What  the  darning  sword  was  to  the  first  Eden,  such  is  the  malaria 

to  these  sweet  j^ardens  and  jT-oves.    We  may  wander  through  thcra  of 
an  afternoon,  it  is  true,  but  they  cannot  be  made  a  home  and  a  reality, 
and  to  sleep  among  thcra  is  death.    They  are  but  ilhisions,  therefore^ 
like  the  show  of  gloaming  waters  and  siiadowy  foliage  in  the  desert."— 
Transformation . 

But  malaria  does  not  penetrate  into  the  hilis,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  healthy  and  invigorating  than  the  air  in  the 
more  distant  mountain  towns. 

The  iiiiddle  of  winter  should  be  devoted  to  the  city,  and 
to  the  nearer  Campagna  drives,  so  as  to  leave  many  spring 
days  for  the  hiU-excursions,  which  will  then  have  a  charm 
none  who  have  not  felt  them  can  realize, 

**  About  your  feet  the  myrtles  will  be  set, 

Gr^  rosemary,  and  thyme»  and  tender  blue 

Of  love-pale  labyrinthine  violet ; 
Flame-bom  anemones  will  glitter  through 
Dark  aisles  of  roofing  pine-trees ;  and  for  yott 

The  golden  jonquil  and  starred  asphodel 

And  hyacinth  their  speechless  tales  will  tell. 

The  nightingales  for  you  their  tremulous  song 

Shall  pour  amid  the  snowy  scented  bloom 
Of  wild  acacia  bowers,  and  all  night  long 

Through  starlight-flooded  spheres  of  purple  gloom 

vStill  lemon-boughs  shall  spread  their  faint  perfumCf 
Soothing  your  sense  with  odours  sweet  as  sleep, 
Whik  wind-stirred  cypresses  low  music  keep." — ^,  A,  S, 
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**The  spring  came  ;  the  languid,  fragrant,  joyous  Italian  spring,  all 
sunshine  and  perfume,  and  singing  of  birds  and  blossoming  of  flowers. 
The  Easter  festivals  were  past,  and  the  strangers  dispersed  and  gone. 
The  snow  had  faded  from  the  summit  of  Soracte.  The  Coliseum  hung 
out  its  bamiers  of  fresh  green.  The  Campagna  glowed  under  the 
midday  sun,  like  a  Persian  carpet — one  wilderness  of  poppies  and 
harebells,  buttercups,  daisies,  wild  convolvuli,  and  purple  hyacinths. 
Every  cnimTOinij  niin  burst  info  blossom,  lilce  a  garden.  Every 
cultivated  patch  within  the  city  walls  ran  over,  as  it  were,  spontaneously, 
with  the  delicious  products  of  the  si'inii^.  Every  stall  at  the  bhady 
corner  of  every  quiet  piazza  was  piled  high  with  early  fruits :  and 
the  flower-girls  sat  all  day  long  on  the  steps  of  the  Trinity  de'  Monti. 
Even  the  sullen  pulses  of  the  Tiber  seemed  stirred  by  a  more  genial 
current,  as  they  eddied  round  the  broken  piers  of  the  Ponte  Rotto. 
Even  the  solemn  sepulchres  of  the  Appian  Way  put  forth  long  feathery 
grasses  from  each  mouldering  cranny,  and  the  wild  ^lantine  struck 
root  among  the  shattered  urns  of  the  roadside  columbarinm.  Now, 
too»  the  transparent  nights,  all  spangled  with  fire-flies,  were  even  more 
balmy  than  the  days.  And  now  the  moon  shone  down  on  troops  of 
field-labourers  encamped  under  the  opmi  sky  against  the  city  walls  ;  and 
the  nightingales  sang  as  if  inspired,  ninong  the  sliadowy  cypresses  of  the 
Protestant  burial-ground." — Ikiybards  History, 

The  spring  in  Italy  is  the  time  for  active,  the  summer  for 
passive  enjoyment. 

*'You  know  not  yet  the  enchantment  of  an  Italian  snmmer  amid 
li.uian  hills  !  You  kncnv  not  what  it  is  to  brcatlic  Liiu  perfume  of  the 
orange-gardens — to  lie  at  noon  in  the  deep  shadow  of  an  ilex-grove, 
listening  to  the  ripple  of  a  legendary  spring,  older  than  history — to 
stroll  among  ruins  in  the  purple  twilight  1  Then  up  there,  ^r  from 
the  sultry  city  and  the  unhealthy  plains,  we  have  such  sunrises  and 
sunsets  as  you,  artists  though  you  be,  have  never  dreamt  of— there, 
where  the  cool  airs  linger  longest,  and  the  very  moon  and  stars  look 
more  golden  than  elsewhere." — BarbanCs  History, 

In  the  mountain  towns,  living  is  exceedingly  economical. 
Even  at  the  hotels  there  are  few  places  where  the  charges 
for  pension  including  everything  would  be  more  than  or 
at  mosi  5  t  rancs  a  day,  while  in  lodgings  one  may  live  quite 

handsomely  for  25  francs  a  week.  Aii  prices  are  proportion- 
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ately  small.  For  instance,  in  the  Abnizzi  a  whole  day's  journey 
by  diligence  seldom  costs  more  than  6  or  8  francs.  Of 

course  this  tariff  does  not  apply  to  Alb:ino,  where  the  price 
of  everything  has  been  raised  by  foreign  interference,  but 
rather  to  places  which  are  not  much  frequented,  or  which 
are  resorted  to  by  Italians  of  the  lower-upper  or  tnezzo-ceto 
classes,  who  would  simply  laugh  down  any  overcharge.  In 
some  of  these  places  there  are  charming,  happy  summer 
colonies,  which  migrate  to  the  fresher  air  like  the  swallows, 
as  regularly  as  the  hot  months  come  round.  To  UAriccia 
especially  the  artists  flock  forth,  and  there  and  at  Olevano 
they  make  their  summer  societies,  leadini-:  an  innocent, 
merry  life  enough,  and,  while  rivals  in  their  art,  tilled  with 
simple  kindnesses  for  one  another ;  the  companionship  and 
good-fellowship  of  the  Via  Margutta  being  carried  on  in 
these  country  villages. 

"  The  life  of  the  student  in  Rome  should  be  one  of  unblended  enjoy- 
ment. If  he  loves  his  work,  or,  what  is  the  same,  if  he  throws  himself 
con  scientiously  into  it,  it  is  sweetened  to  him  as  it  can  be  nowhere  else. 
His  very  relaxations  become  at  once  subsidiary  to  it,  yet  most  delight- 
fully recreative.  His  daily  walks  may  be  through  the  field  of  art,  his 
resting-nlacein  some  seat  of  the  muses,  his  wanderings  along  the  stream 
of  time  bordered  by  precious  monuments.  He  can  never  be  alone ;  a 
thousand  nu-in^uies,  a  thousand  associations  acconi|.'any  hira,  rise  up  at 
eveiy  step,  liear  him  aIon^^  There  is  no  real  loneliness  in  Rome  now 
any  more  than  of  old,  when  a  thoughtful  man  could  say  that  '  be  was 
never  less  alone  than  when  alone.' " — Cardinal  Wiseman, 

He  who  lives  long  in  one  of  these  country  places  will 
have  an  experience  of  Italian  character  which  no  town 

residence  will  give;  and  will  be  astonished  at  the  amount  of 
quaint  folk  lore  and  historical  tradition  which  is  handed 
down  orally  m  a  population  which  can  seldom  read,  and  is 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  most  notorious  principles  of  modem 
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information.  They  seldom  go  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
casteUij  except  that  all  have  probably  paid  one  visit  to 
Rome  in  their  lifetime,  to  receive  the  Easter  Benediction 
from  the  Holy  Father.  Their  animals  are  generally  like 
friends  to  them,  and  are  often  trained  in  a  wonderfully  human 
way — especially  their  pigs,  which  generally  live  in  the  houses, 
and  are  the  (:om|  )anions  of  their  daily  life.  A  pig  at  Siibiaco 
danced  the  tarantella  like  a  human  being.  If  an  Italian 
peasant  were  told  that  there  was  no  future  state  for  his 
domestic  animals  he  would  be  very  incredulous.  "Sant' 
Aiitonio  abbia  pieta  dell'  anima  sua,"  cried  Madame  de 
StaeFs  Italian  coachman,  as  his  horse  tell  down  dead  ;  and 
the  Intmdente  of  the  Duke  of  Sermoneta,  writing  lately  to 
announce  that  a  number  of  his  pigs  had  died  in  the  country, 
said  simply,  "  Sono  andati  in  Paradiso." 

The  men  are  generally  far  more  instructed  than  the 
women,  whose  ideas  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  what 
they  hear  in  the  churd^es,  and  to  the  stories  of  their  own 
village  or  of  the  saints. 

"  Among  us,  and  in  many  places,  the  confadina  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  wife,  the  fcmak^;  of  tlie  coniadmo,  as  the  hen  is  the  female  of 
the  cock  ;  with  wliich,  except  in  sex,  it  has  life,  nourishment,  habits, 
all  in  common.  This  equality,  on  the  contrary,  in  certain  places  becomes 
destruction  and  loss  to  the  poor  woman.  Here,  for  example^  if  a  faggot 
of  wood  and  a  bunch  of  chickens  have  to  be  carried  down  to  the  shore 
from  one  of  the  villages  half-way  up  the  mountain,  the  labour  is  thus 
distributed  in  the  &mily ;  the  wife  loads  herself  with  the  faggot  of  wood 
which  weighs  half  a  hundred-weight,  and  the  husband  will  take  the 
chickens  which  weigh  a  mere  nothing.  In  mountainous  places  it  is 
generally  thus.  It  is  curious  to  hear  the  conUtdinit  when  they  are  Xryvag 
to  lift  a  weight,  if  tiiey  tind  it  heavy,  say,  as  they  quickly  put  it  down 
again,  *  It  is  woman's  work  I ' " — Massimo  d\4^.egUo. 

*'  From  a  people  so  ori^nal  and  so  ignorant  we  may  expect  many 
quaint  superstitions.  Accordingly  besides  ghosts  and  haunted  liouses  we 
hear  of  the  luJ>Q'manar»j  a  kind  of  were-wolf,  most  dangerous  on  rainy 
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nights ;  of  witches  whom  you  may  keep  out  of  the  hmi^c  by  lianc^lnr^  a 
bioom  at  the  window.  The  Roman  witch  seizes  eagerly  on  her  lavourite 
steed,  and  with  the  muttered  charm, 

*  Sopr*  acqua  e  sopra  vento 
PoTtami  alia  noce  di  Benevento,* 

she  is  off  in  a  trice  to  join  her  Samnite  sisters.  If  a  Roman  housewife 
has  lost  anything,  she  will  repeat  Psalm  xci.,  *  Qui  habitat^  quite  sure 

that  at  the  words  *from  the  snare  of  the  hunter'  ( *  de  laqueo  venafffmm ' — 
she  reads  it  '■acqua  di  Venanzio'')  the  truant  will  re-appear.  Then  she 
lias  her  famous  '  Rmiedii  SimpaUci  '  To  cure  a  wart  you  must  tie  the 
hngcr  round  with  crimson  silk  ribbon:  for  a  sty,  pretend  to  sew  it  up 
with  needle  and  thread  :  for  a  boil,  get  a  poor  neighbour  to  beat  a 
hying-pau  at  your  door.  Their  feith  in  the  lottery  and  the  iibro  deli* 
arte  is  too  well  known  for  comment ;  a  similar  reverence  is  paid  to 
the  weather>prophecies  of  the  almanac.  The  book  must  be  true,  they 
argue,  for  it  has  the  Imprimatur.^* — Claude  JO^aval  Cobham,  Essay 
on  Bern:' 

In  spite  of  the  richness  of  the  land,  and  in  spite  of  the 

fact  that  most  of  the  peasants  are  themselves  land-owners 
on  a  very  small  scale,  the  most  terrible  poverty  frequently 
prevails,  but  this  is  greater  in  the  Hemican  and  Equian  than 
in  the  Alban  Hills. 

"Can  we  believe  that  amid  the  abundant  produce  of  the  land  the 
peasants  are  poor  ?  Looking  at  the  region^  it  appears  to  be  an  Eldorado 
of  happy  Inhabitants  \  but  living  with  them  in  the  paradise  of  Nature  we 
meet  too  often  with  starvation.  All  these  firuits  (twenty  figs  or  twenty 
walnuts  may  be  bought  here  for  one  bajocco,  and  in  good  years  a  bottle 
of  wine  for  the  same  price)  do  not  feed  the  peasant ;  he  would  starve  if 
he  had  not  the  meal  of  the  Turkish  com,  which  is  his  only  food.  The 
fault  of  this  incongruity  lies  in  the  i^rarian  condition.  To  begin  with, 
you  must  know  that  the  possessor  of  land  here  owes  the  fourth  part  of 
the  produce  as  rent  to  the  lord  of  the  soil.  It  is  the  old  curse  of  the 
latifundia  to  sink  the  people  in  poverty.  Tiiere  are  indeed  few  peasants 
who  do  not  possess  a  sma'l  vineyard,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  faniiiy.  Usury  is  unlimited  ;  even  fron:  tlic  poorest  ten  ])er  cent,  is 
taken.  The  bmallest  misfortune,  or  a  bad  liarvest,  brings  him  into  debt- 
If  he  borrows  money  or  grain  the  interest  burdens  him;  the  avaricious 
rich  man  watches  for  the  time  of  want  to  wrest  the  land  from  the  small 
proprietor  for  a  nominal  price.   Barons  and  monasteries  grow  rich,  the 
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peasant-fanner  becomes  their  vassal  and  vine-dresser.  As  a  mTe  Ihe 
transaction  takes  place  thus, — the  debtor  only  sells  the  soil  ;  the  trees 
{gh  albert^  which  inchitJcs  the  vines)  remain  his,  he  continues  to  cuUi- 
vate  the  vineyard,  and  retains  for  himself  half  or  three-qua iters  of  the 
produce.  Scarcely  a  year  passes,  and  the  saine  vine-owner  appears 
before  the  purchaser  of  his  land  and  offers  him  the  trees  for  sale.  Now 
he  becomes  farmer  for  his  master,  inhabits  the  vineyard  with  his  family, 
and  continues  to  cultivate  it,  receiving  a  portion  of  the  produce.  This 
may  equal  or  even  exceed  that  of  the  present  proprietor,  but  yet  he  will 
find  himself  more  and  more  in  debt,  and  have  to  make  over  to  his  master 
no  small  proportion  of  his  gains  in  advance." — Cngorovitts. 

The  simple  religious  faith  which  exists  amongst  the 
mountain  peasantry  is  most  touching  and  instructive.  1  he 
sound  of  the  angelus  bell  will  collect  the  whole  population 
of  one  of  the  small  Abruzzi  towns  in  its  churches,  and  the 
priests,  unlike  the  spectres  which  haunt  ultra-Protestant 
story-books,  are  more  frequently  simple  gentle  fathers  of 
their  people,  consulted  by  them  in  every  anxiety,  and 
trusted  in  every  difficulty.  The  open-air  life  in  many  ot 
these  villages,  where  all  the  spinning,  lace-making,  and 
other  avocations  are  carried  on  in  the  street,  brings  the 
people  wonderfully  together,  and  unites  their  interests  and 
associations  as  those  of  one  great  family,  and  if  a  poor 
person  dies,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  whole  town  attend 
the  ianeral,  while  orphans  who  have  been  born  in  the  phice, 
become  regarded  as  universal  property,  and  receive  a  share 
of  the  attentions  and  care  of  all.  On  a  summer's  evening, 
when  crowds  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  mountain  town  are  sit- 
ting out  in  the  shady  street  at  their  work,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
one  of  them  to  take  up  one  of  the  long  melancholy  never- 
ending  songs  which  are  handed  down  here  for  generations, 
and  for  the  whole  people  to  join  in  the  choruses.  These 
songs  are  inexhaustible,  varying  from  the  short  lively  catches 
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in  two  lines  called  sfornelHy  to  long  ballads  which  some- 
times succeed  one  another  in  more  tlian  a  hundred  verses. 
A  curious  collection  of  the  latter,  giving  their  variations 
according  to  the  different  towns  and  patois  in  which 
they  are  sung,  are  beinj?  published,  under  the  name  of 
"Canti  e  Kacconti  del  Popoio  Italiano,"  collected  by  D. 
Comparetti  and  A.  D'Ancona.  But  no  more  complete 
picture  of  the  manners  and  characteristics  of  the  lower 
classes  in  Kome  and  its  neighbourhood  can  be  found  than 
that  which  is  given  in  the  two  thousand  three  hundred  sonnets 
of  Belli  (1791 — 1863),  who,  himself  one  of  "the  people," 
wrote  with  the  very  essence  of  their  feeling.  There  is  a 
charming  volume  on  "The  Folklore  of  Rome,"  by  R»  H.  Busk. 

Eiding  is  the  best  means  of  seeing  the  Campagna  imme- 
diately around  Eome ;  indeed  there  are  many  interesting 
places,  such  as  Eustica  on  the  Anio,  which  cannot  be 
reached  in  a  carriage.  But  for  the  longer  excursions  it  is 
far  best  to  adopt  whatever  is  the  usual  means  uf  locomotion 
in  the  district,  generally  some  high-slung  Baroccino.  In 
the  Abruzzi,  diligences  are  universally  used,  and,  where  the 
distances  are  so  great  between  one  town  and  another,  they  are 
quite  a  necessity.  In  some  places  these  are  of  the  most 
primitive  construction,  and  in  mountainous  districts  are 
always  drawn  by  oxen  placed  in  front  of  the  horses,  while 
the  harness  of  the  latter,  thickly  adorned  with  bells,  feathers, 
and  little  brass  figures  of  saints,  is  quite  an  artistic  study. 
Diligence  life  is  a  phase  of  Italian  existence  which  no  one 
should  oniit  trying  at  least  once,  or  rather  that  of  the  public 
carriages  which  ply  slowly  between  the  different  surrounding 
towns  and  the  capital.    In  a  vehicle  of  this  kind  one 
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one's  neighbours,  and  nowhere  is  the  universal  nationcil 
bonhommie  and  good  fellowship  more  conspicuous.  Sup- 
pose you  are  at  Tivoli  and  wish  to  go  to  Rome.  The 
diligence  starts  in  the  middle  of  the  day.    You  walk  to  it 
from  your  inn^  with  a  porter  carrying  your  portmanteau. 
You  find  it  under  a  dark  archway ;  a  lumbering  veiiicle, 
something  like  a  heavy  though  very  dilapidated  fly,  with 
three  lean  unkempt  horses  attached  to  it  by  ropes.  The 
company  is  already  assembled  and  greet  you  as  if  you  were 
an  old  acquaintance.    There  is  a  fat  monk  in  a  brown 
habit  which  does  not  smell  very  good,  a  woman  in  panno 
and  large  gold  ear-rings,  a  young  office  clerk,  a  gurl  of  six- 
teen, and  a  little  child  of  two.   The  young  man  sits  by  the 
driver,  all  the  rest  go  inside.    There  is  endless  delay  in 
starting,  for  when  you  are  just  going  off,  the  rope-harness 
gives  way  and  has  to  be  mended.    You  begin  to  feel  impa- 
tient, but  find  nobody  cares  in  the  least,  so  you  think  it  is  not 
worth  while.    You  get  in,  and  find  die  interior  very  nionldy, 
with  tattered  sides,  and  dirty  straw  on  the  tioor.    Idic  niost 
unimaginable  baggage  is  being  packed  on  the  roof.  The 
gossippy  conduifore  leans  against  the  portico  smoking 
cigarettes,  and  regaling  Tivoli  with  the  scandal  of  Home. 
An  important  stall iere  in  rags  stands  by  and  demands  his 
fee  of  one  soldo.    At  last  the  company  are  desired  to 
mount.  The  diligence  is  moving :  it  is  an  immense  excitement : 
there  is  quite  a  rush  of  children  down  the  street  to  see  it. 
The  vehicle  creaks  ;ind  gn)ans.    Surely  tlie  ropes  are  ^'oing  to 
break  again ;  but  no,  they  actually  hold  hrm  this  time  and 
the  carriage  starts^  rocking  from  side  to  side  of  the  rugged 
pavement,  amid  the  remonstrances  of  the  woman  in  the  ear- 
rings, whose  daughter  has  nut  been  able  to  embrace  her, 
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and  who  shrieks  out  of  the  window,  "  Ma,  ^ino,  Nino,  non 
ho  baciato  la  figlia  mia.** 

You  do  not  get  far  before  the  fleas  become  active  and  a 
universal  scratching  begins.  The  child  squeals.  ITien  the 
monk  gives  it  a  lollypop  and  begins  a  long  story  about  an 
image  in  his  convLni  wiucii  winked  twice — ringraziamo  JXio 
— actually  iwicCy  on  the  eve  of  Ascension  Day.  You  can 
hardly  hear,  for  you  are  going  down  a  hill  and  the  carriage 
rocks  so,  and  the  bells  make  such  a  noise.  Suddenly  there 
is  a  regnlnr  outcry,  *'  Oh,  Madonna  Santissima  ! "  the  young 
girl  is  taken  worse.  ...  **  Oh,  povera  piccina  1 "  You 
stop  for  a  little  while,  and  are  glad  to  escape  even  for  a 
minute  from  the  overwhelmmg  smell  of  cheese  and  garlic 
which  rises  from  a  basket  )'0ur  next  neighbour  has  placed  at 
your  feet.  AU  is  perfect  good  humour,  tlie  invalid  recovers, 
you  mount  once  more,  the  driver  sings  stomelli  in  a  loud 
ringing  voice :  the  monk  hands  round  his  snuff-box :  you 
sneeze,  and  all  the  company  say  "  Felicita" — ^and  so  on,  till, 
when  you  reach  the  walls  of  Rome,  you  are  all  the  greatest 
friends  in  tlie  world,  and  you  shake  liands  all  round  when 
you  part,  amid  a  chorus  of  "  a  rivederla  Signore  ! " 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  how  many  people  are  deterred 
from  tlie  great  cnio\  incnL  which  is  to  be  olitained  in  an  these 
Italian  mountain  excursions  by  imaginary  fears  of  brigands. 
Of  course  it  is  just  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a 
casualty  might  occur,  but,  except  perhaps  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Palestrina  or  die  Pontine  Abirshcs,  the  chances  are 
exceedingly  remote,  and  as  a  general  rule  tiie  more  distant 
places  are  the  safest.  Those  who  stay  amongst  the  cordial, 
frank,  friendly  people  bf  most  of  the  mountain  towns,  or  who 
visit  the  beautiful  prosperous  valley  of  the  Liris,  would  smile 
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at  the  very  idea  of  an  adventure  ;  and,  m  the  nearer  Cam- 
pagna,  the  buffaloes,  and  stili  more  the  shepherd  dogs,  are 
far  more  to  be  dreaded  by  lonely  pedestrians  than  the  m- 
habitants.  Tourists  who  are  content  to  travel  simply  to  live 
with  and  like  the  people  they  are  amongst,  and  especially 
who  can  sign  '^pi/tore"  to  the  desc  rijjTion  of  their  profession 
required  in  strangers'  books  at  the  inns,  are  not  only  Hkely  to 
be  unmolested,  but  cordially  welcomed  and  kindly  treated, 
however  savage  the  aspect  of  nature  may  be  in  the  country 
in  which  they  are  wandering.  The  tinges  are  quite  y^asscd 
when  picturesque  groups  surrounded  every  c^irriage  wiiicli 
appeared  in  a  remote  place,  and  commanded  its  occupants 
to  ^^saltar  fiiora"  as  the  expression  was.  The  brigand 
stones  uf  tlie  last  century  arc  preserved  m  English  country 
houses,  and  served  up  for  the  benefit  of  any  member  of  tlie 
family  who  may  be  travelling  south,  as  if  they  were  events  of 
to-day.  But  those  who  entertaui  these  fears  do  not  realize 
how  t'lry  small  the  proportion  of  robberies  and  murders  is  in 
Italy  compared  to  that  of  their  own  country— and  do  not 
know  tixat  no  well-authenticated  case  can  be  ascertained  of 
a  foreigner  having  been  either  murdered  or  carried  off  by 
brigands,  north  of  the  old  Neapolitan  states,  since  the  time 
of  railways.  Events  which  would  curdle  the  blood  of  every 
Italian  throughout  the  country  pass  almost  unnoticed  in 
England.  For  instance,  what  detail  of  old  Italian  brigandage 
was  ever  half  so  horrible  as  the  sentence  which  was  appended 
to  the  account  of  the  dreadful  railway  accident  at  Merth)T 
Tydvil  (May,  1^74)  in  the  Tmm: — "  We  regret  to  say  that 
the  poor  women  most  injured  were  robbed  of  their  purses 
even  before  they  could  be  extricated  from  the  ruins  of  the 
carriages  1 "    Or,  wliat  laic  of  Italian  ferocity  ever  equalled 
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that  of  the  Liverpool  "  roughs  '  (August,  1S74),  who,  when  a 
respectable  citizen  refused  to  give  up  his  money,  deliberately 
kicked  him  to  death,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  brotlier, 
who  were  themselves  terribly  injured  in  endeavouring  to 
defend  him.  Even  from  brigands,  if  they  are  Italian,  a 
woman  would  be  almost  ceriain  lo  meet  with  nothing  but 
personal  kindness  and  respect,  and  a  suifering  woman  could 
not  be  sufficiently  commiserated  or  assisted. 

An  equally  false  impression  exists  in  England  as  to 
middle  and  upper  classes  in  Central  Italy,  who  are  generally 
represented  and  believed  to  be  little  better  than  well-dressed 
clowns,  selfish,  egotistical,  frivolous,  uneducated,  ground 
down  by  superstition,  devoid  of  all  the  habits  of  cleanly  and 
civilized  life.  Such  misconcepiioiis  will  soon  vanish  from 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  at  the  pains  to  furnish  themselves 
with  introductions  to  the  resident  gentry  on  their  mountain 
excursions,  and  who  enjoy  the  friendly  cordial  hospitality  of 
the  many  happy  family  homes,  in  which  generation  after 
generation  have  Uved  honoured  and  beloved,  while  in  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  country-houses,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  many  of  the  Roman  palaces,  the  same  cultivation  and  ac- 
complishments will  be  found  which  exist  in  a  similar  class  in 
England,  illuminated  by  that  native  grace  and  natural  quick- 
ness and  brilliancy  which  is  seldom-  seen  out  of  Italy. 

**Any  one  w  ho  lias  beea  at  the  pains  to  seek  a  frientlshi]),  and  lias 
been  lucky  enough  to  find  one,  among  the  sons  of  modem  Rome,  will 
not  be  slow  in  doing  justice  to  their  charms ;  the  £iithfulness,  warmth, 
tact,  good  humour,  the  grace  of  manner,  the  courage  and  tenderness, 
and  that  dignity  of  manhood  which  is  so  well  reflected  in  the  strong 
straight  limbs,  bright  skin,  rippling  hair,  and  sunny  faces,  so  well 
known  to  the  loungers  in  the  Corso,  or  on  the  Pincian  hill.  Let  us  not 
judge  the  Roman  harshly.  His  history  has  been  strangely  chequered, 
and  his  energies  may  have  varied  with  his  fortunes.    Sometimes,  like 
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Rienziy  he  may  still  mistake  iiiemories  for  hopcjj,  idle  visions  of  past 
greatness  for  that  inspiration  which  is  the  earnest  of  future  glory  : 
*  At  non  omnia  perdidit,  neque  omnes.' " 

Clmtde  Deiaval  Cobham. 

Willi  regard  to  tiie  best  seasons  for  the  excursions  from 
Kome,  those  who  reach  Central  Italy  in  October  will  find 
that  month  far  the  best  for  a  tour  in  the  Abruzzi,  before  the 
winter  snows  have  set  in.  Subiaco  and  its  surroundings  are 
gloriously  beautiful  in  No\  cinl)cr,  and  are  p^eatly  enhanced 
by  the  tmts  of  the  decaying  vegetation,  the  absence  of 
which  is  much  felt  in  spring  when  the  valley  between 
Subiaco  and  Tivoli  looks  bare  and  colourless. 

During  the  winter  mondis  many  of  the  shorter  excursions 
may  be  pleasantly  made  from  liome  in  a  carriage  or  on 
horseback,  and  a  tramontana,  if  not  too  severe,  will  be 
found  most  agreeable  by  pedestrians  in  the  valleys  of  Veii, 
or  on  the  heights  of  Tusculum.  The  railway  to  Frascati 
opens  many  delightful  and  short  exclusions,  and  may  always 
give  a  perfect  country  change  of  a  few  hours.  In  March, 
Alatri,  Anagni,  Cori,  and  Segni  may  be  visited,  with  many 
other  places  in  that  district,  but  March  is  an  uncertain 
nioiuh  because  Marzo  e  pazzo/'  for  it  is  the  time,  say 
Italians,  "  when  men  did  kill  God." 

"  A  reverend  meteorologist  accounted  for  the  cold  in  Lent,  by  saying 
tliat  it  was  a  mortification  peculiar  to  the  holy  season,  and  would  con- 
tinue till  Easter,  because  it  was  cold  when  Peter  sate  at  the  High 
Priest's  fire  on  the  eve  of  the  Crucifixion." — Forsyth, 

But  April  is  the  pleasantest  month  of  all,  and  then 
should  be  made  the  enchanting  excursion  to  Soracte, 
Caprarola,  and  the  Cimuiian  Hills — ^which  may  be  extended 
to  Orvieto,  whence  those  who  do  not  wish  to  return  to 
Kome  may  contmue  their. journey  northwards. 
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OSTIA  AND  CASTEL  FUSAXO. 

(This  cxctmion  can  easily  be  managed  in  tiie  day.  Provision«;  must 
be  taken,  as  there  is  no  inn  at  ( Xstia,  and  visitors  to  Castel  Fusano  must 
provide  ihcnisc  lvcs  ihe  day  belore  with  an  order  (given  on  prcsentinj^  a 
card  with  a  request,  at  the  Chigi  Palace  in  the  Corbo)  to  j  ut  up  their 
horses  Uieie.  Two  hours  sufhce  to  see  Ostia,  but  as  mucii  liuie  as  pos- 
sible should  be  given  to  Castel  Fusano.) 

IT  was  in  the  freshness  of  an  early  morning  of  most 
l)rilliant  sunshine,  that  wc  drove  out  of  the  old  crumbling 
Ostian  gate  now  called  Porta  San  Paolo,  which  Belisarius 
built,  and  where  Totila  and  Genseric  entered  Eome,  and 
passed  beneath  the  Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  which  for 
nineteen  hundred  years  lias  cast  its  pointed  shadow  over 
the  turfy  slopes,  where  foreign  Christians,  gatliered  from  so 
many  distant  lands,  now  sleep  in  Christ.  This  pyramid 
St.  Paul  looked  upon  as  he  was  led  out  to  execution 
beyond  the  city  walls,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  "the 
sole  survi\nng  witness  of  his  martyrdom."  A  little  further 
and  we  pass  the  "  Chapel  of  the  Farewell,"  which  marks 
the  site  of  his  legendary  leave-taking  with  St  Peter,  and  is 
adorned  witli  a  bas-relief  of  the  two  aged  martyrs  embrac- 
ing for  the  last  time,  and  inscriptions  of  the  words  they 
are  reported  to  have  spoken  to  one  another,  'i  hen  we 
reach  the  great  basilica,  once  surrounded  by  the  flourishing 
fortified  village  of  Joanopolis,  but  now  standing  alone  in 
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solitary  abandonment,  even  the  monks,  who  scantily  occupy 

its  adjoining:  convent,  being  obliged  to  ily  into  the  town 
before  the  summer  malaria.  Outside,  the  restored  church 
has  no  features  of  age  or  grandeur,  but  within,  as  the  eye 
passes  down  its  unbroken  lines  of  grey  columns,  sur- 
mounted by  a  complete  series  of  papal  portraits,  it  may 
rest  upon  the  magnificent  mosaics  of  the  tribune,  and 
the  grand  triumphal  arch  of  Gaila  Pladdia,  relics  of  the 
venerable  basilica  which  perished  by  fire  on  the  night  of 
the  15th  of  July,.  1823,  on  which  Pius  VII.  lay  dying, 
Avlio  had  long  been  a  monk  within  its  walls,  and  to  w^hom 
the  watchers  by  his  death-bed  never  ventured  to  tell  the 
great  catastrophe  with  which  the  sky  was  red,  though  as 
his  last  moments  approached,  he  is  believed  to  have  seen  it 
in  a  troubled  vision. 

Beyond  San  Paolo,  and  indeed  all  the  way  from  thence 
to  Ostia,  the  road  was  once  bordered  with  villas,  but  now 
there  are  only  three  cottages  in  the  whole  distance,  which 
is  bare  or  solemn  as  the  feelings  of  those  who  visit  it  It 
leads  through  the  monotonous  valley  of  the  liber,  where 
buflaloes  and  grand  slow-moving  bavi  feed  amid  the  rank 
pastures  which  are  white  with  narcissus.  Here  and  there  a 
bit  of  tufa  rock  crops  up  crested  with  ilex  and  laurestinus. 
A  small  Roman  I  iridge  called  i^ontc  della  liefoita  is  passed. 
At  length,  on  mounting  a  slight  liiil,  we  come  upon  a  wide 
view  over  the  pale-blue  death-bearing  marshes  of  the  Ma- 
remma,  here  called  Campa-morto^  to  the  dazzling  sea,  and 
almost  inniicdiatcly  enter  a  forest  of  brushwood,  chiefly 
myrtle  and  phillyrea,  from  which  we  only  emerge  as  we 
reach  the  narrow  singular  causeway  leading  to  Ostia  itself. 
It  is  a  strange  scene,  not  unHke  the  approach  to  Mantua 
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upon  a  small  scale.    On  either  side  stretch  the  still  waters 

of  the  })estiferou,s  lagoon,  called  the  Stagno,  waving  with 
tall  reeds  which  rustle  mournfully  in  the  wind,  and  white 
with  floating  ranunculus.  To  the  left,  a  serrated  outline  of 
huge  pine-tops  marks  the  forest  of  Fusano ;  to  the  right  we 
see  the  grey  towers  of  Porto,  the  cathedral  of  Hippolytus, 
and  the  tall  campanile  which  watches  over  the  Isola  Sacra, 
where,  with  a  feeling  fitting  the  mysterious  sadness  of  the 
place,  Dante  makes  souls  wait  to  be  ferried  over  into  pur- 
gatory. Large  sea-birds  swoop  over  the  reedy  expanse.  In 
front  the  medieval  castle  rises  massive  and  grey  against  the 
sky-line.  As  we  approach,  it  increases  in  grandeur,  and  its 
huge  machicolations  and  massive  bastions  become  visible. 
The  desolate  causeway  is  now  jieoi)led  with  marble  figures ; 
heroes  standing  anriless  by  the  waysicle,  ladies  reposing 
headless  amid  the  luxuriant  thistle-growth.  Across  the 
gleaming  water  we  see  the  faint  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Leonessa.  On  each  sandbank,  rising  above  the  Stagno,  are 
works  connected  with  the  salt  mines  founded  by  King  Ancus 
Martius,  twenty-tive  centuries  ago,  and  working  still.  They 
have  always  been  important,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  name 
of  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  the  Porta  Salara,  through 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sabina  passed  with  their  pur- 
chases of  Ostian  salt 

Every  artist  will  sketch  the  Castle  of  Ostia,  and  will 
remember  as  he  works,  that  Raphael  sketched  it  long  ago, 
and  that,  from  his  sketch,  Giovanni  da  Udme  painted  it  in 
the  background  of  his  grand  fresco  of  the  victory  over  the 
Saracens,  in  the  Stanza  of  tlie  Incendio  del  Borgo  in  the 
Vatican,  for  here  the  enemy  who  had  totally  destroyed  the 
ancient  town  in  the  fifth  century,  were  as  totally  defeated  in 
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the  reign  of  Leo  IV.  (a.d.  847 — 856).  Procopius  in  the 
sixth  century  wrote  of  Ostia  as  a  city  nearly  overthrown." 
The  present  town  is  but  a  fortified  hamiet,  built  by  Gregory 
IV.,  and  originally  called  by  him  Gregoriopolis.  It  was 
strengthened  by  Nicholas  I.  in  858,  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury Cardinal  d'Estoutevilie  employed  Sangallo,  who  lived 
here  for  two  years,  in  building  the  castle,  and  Giuliano 
della  Rovere,  afterwards  Pope  Julius  II,  and  then  cardinal 
bishop  of  Ostia,  continued  the  work.    Here  he  took  refuge 


Castle  of  Os>iia. 

for  two  years  from  the  persecution  of  Alexander  VI. 
Afterwards  he  imprisoned  Caesar  Borgia  here  in  15 13,  whose 
es(:n|)e  was  connived  at  by  Cardinal  Carbajal,  to  whose 
care  he  was  intrusted.  Nothing  remains  of  the  internal 
decorations  but  some  mouldering  frescoes  executed  by 
Baldassare  Peruzzi  and  Cesare  da  Sesto  for  Cardinal  della 
Rovere,  but  the  outer  walls  are  so  covered  with  the 
escutcheons  of  their  different  papal  owners  as  to  form  a 
veritable  chapter  of  pontifical  heraldry."  Conspicuous 
amongst  these  grand  coats  of  arms  are  the  oak-tree  (Robur) 
of  the  Delia  Rovere,  and  the  wreathed  column  of  the 
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Colonna.  On  the  battlements  above,  masses  of  the  bhie- 
green  wormwood,  which  is  a  lover  of  salt  air  and  scanty 
soil,  wave  in  the  wind.  Artists  will  all  regret  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tall  pine,  so  well  known  till  lately  in  pictures  of 
Ostia,  which  sLood  beside  the  tower,  till  it  died  in  1870. 

The  tiny  town,  huddled  into  the  narrow  fortified  space, 
which  forms  as  it  were  an  outer  bastion  of  the  castle,  con- 
tains the  small  semi-Gothic  cathedral,  a  work  of  Baccio  Pin- 
teUi,  with  a  rose-window,  but  scarcely  larger  than  a  chapel, 
and  seeming  out  of  keeping  with  tlic  historical  recollections 
which  we  have  of  many  mighty  cardinal  bishops.  Some  ac- 
counts state  that  this  most  ancient  see  was  founded  by  the 
apostles  themselves ;  others  consider  that  Pope  Urban  I. 
(a.d.  222)  was  its  founder,  and  announce  St.  Ciriacus  as  its 
first  bishop.  It  is  the  bishop  of  Ustia  who  has  always  been 
called  upon  to  ordain  a  pope  who  has  not  been  in  priests' 
orders  at  the  time  of  his  election,  and  he  bears  the  title  of 
"  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College."* 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  mediaeval  towTi  we 
enter  upon  the  ancient  city.  It  is  like  Pompeii.  The  long 
entrance  street,  now  quite  unearthed,  is  paved  with  great 
blocks  of  lava  closely  dovetailed  into  one  another,  and  is 
lined  with  the  low  ruins  of  smaU  houses  and  sho|)>,  chicily 
built  of  brick,  set  in  opus  reticulatum.  Here  and  there  a  tall 
grey  sarcophagus  stands  erect ;  but  no  building  remains  per- 
fect in  the  whole  of  the  great  town,  which  once  contained 
eighty  thousand  inhabitants.  Thistles  flourish  everywhere, 
and  snakes  and  lizards  abound,  and  glide  in  and  out  of  the 
hot  unshaded  stones.   After  a  time  we  turn  into  other  and 

*  llie  towns  of  Ostia,  Portus,  Silva  Candida^  Sabtna,  Prseneste,  Tusculum,  and 

AlbaniiTT^,  wr-r"  c  n.s  of  seven  sufTiagan  bishops,  afterwards  called  cardinal  bishops^ 
o£  whom  the  BiUiop  <>1'  Roue       in  a  special  sense  the  Metropolitan. 
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sm-allcr  streets,  in  some  of  wliich  there  are  evident  remains 
of  pillared  porticoes.  A  temple  of  Mithras,  supposed  to  be 
of  the  date  of  the  Antonines,  has  been  identified  by  the  in- 
scription on  its  pavement,  "  Soli  Invict.  Mit  D.  D.  L  Agrius 
Calendio."  Three  statues  of  Mithraic  priests  were  found 
near  its  altar.  Kaths,  richly  decorated  witii  mosaics,  have 
also  been  discovered. 

In  the  streets,  the  marks,  the  deep  ruts  of  the  chariot- 
wheels— oliliged  by  the  narrow  space  to  run  always  in  the 
same  groove,  remain  in  the  pavement.  The  ground  i.s 
littered  with  pieces  of  coloured  marble,  and  of  ancient  glass 
tinted  with  all  the  hues  of  a  peacock's  tail  by  its  long  inter- 
ment. The  banks  are  filled  with  fragments  of  pottery,  and 
here  and  there  of  human  bones.  The  whole  scene  is 
melancholy  and  strange  beyond  description.  Emerging 
firom  the  narrow,  almost  oppressive  confinement  of  the 
ruined  streets,  upon  higher  ground  still  unexcavated,  which 
stretches  away  in  ashy  reaches  to  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber 
and  the  sea,  we  find  a  massive  quadrangular  building  of 
brick,  which  is  more  stately  and  perfect  than  anything  else, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  It  con- 
tains its  ancient  altar. 

Ancus  Martius  was  the  original  founder  of  Ostia,  which 
then  stood  upon  the  sea-shore,  and  for  hundreds  of  years  it 
was  the  place  where  the  great  Roman  expeditions  were  em- 
barked for  the  subjugation  of  the  provinces.  Chief  among 
these  were  the  expedition  of  Scipio  Africanus  to  Spain,  and 
that  of  Claudius  to  Britain.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Claudius 
that  the  town  obtained  its  chief  importance.  He  dearly 
loved  his  sea-port,  often  stayed  here,  and  it  was  from  hence 
that  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  the  news  of  the 
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iniquities  which  led  to  the  death  of  Messalina.  In  his  time 
the  sand  was  already  beginning  to  accumulate  at  the  mouth 

of  the  Tiber,  and  Ostia  was  soon  after  ruined,  paling  before 
the  prosperity  of  Porto.  In  consequence  of  the  changes  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  which  has  no  longer  the  graceful 
course  and  the  woody  banks  described  by  Virgil,  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  ascertain  the  site  of  the  ancient  harl^our.  It  is  even 
disputed  through  how  many  channels  the  river  entered  the 
sea;  Dionysius,  in  his  " Periegesis,"  declares  that  it  had 
only  one ;  Ovid  alludes  to  two. 

**  Ostia.  contii;erat,  qua  se  Til)eriniis  in  altiim 

J  );vi<lit,  et  campo  libcriotc  natat." — Fast.  iv.  291. 

**  Flumiuis  ad  nexnm  veniunt  ;  Tiberina  priores 

Ostia  dixemnt,  tinde  sinister  abit" — Fast.  iv.  329. 

But  from  these  classical  recollections  the  Christian  pilgrim 
will  turn  with  enthusiasm  to  later  memories,  as  precious  and 
beautiful  as  any  that  the  Campagna  of  Rome  can  afford,  and 
he  will  see  Augustine,  with  his  holy  mother,  Monica,  sitting, 
as  in  Ary  Scheffer^s  picture,  at  "a  curtam  window,**  dis- 
coursing nlone, together,  very  sweetly, and,  "forgetting  those 
things  which  are  behind  and  reaching  forth  to  those  things 
which  are  before,"  inquiring  in  the  presence  of  the  Truth  of 
what  sort  the  eternal  life  of  the  saints  was  to  be,  and  gas])- 
ing  with  tlie  mouths  of  their  hearts after  the  heavenly 
streams  of  the  fountain  of  life.  Then,  as  the  world  and 
all  its  delights  become  contemptible  in  the  nearness  into 
which  their  converse  draws  them  to  the  unseen,  he  will  hear 
the  calm  voice  of  Monica  in  the  twilight  telling  her  son  that 
her  eartlily  hopes  and  mission  are  fulfilled,  and  tliat  she  is 
only  waiting  to  depart,  "  since  that  is  accomplished  for 
which  she  had  desired  to  linger  awlule  in  this  life^  that  she 
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might  see  him  a  Catholic  Christian  before  she  died."  He 
will  remember  that  five  days  after  this  conversation,  Monica 

lay  in  Osiia  upon  her  death-bed,  and  waking  from  a  long 
swoon,  and  looking  fixedly  on  her  two  sons  standing  by  her, 
'*  with  grief  amazed/'  said  to  Augustine,  "  Here  thou  shalt 
bury  thy  mother ; "  and  that  to  those  who  asked  whether 
she  was  not  afraid  to  leave  her  body  so  for  iVom  her  own 
city,  slie  replied,  "  Nothing  is  far  to  God ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
feared  lest  at  the  end  of  the  world  He  should  not  recognize 
whence  to  raise  me  up."  And  here  "  on  the  ninth  day  of 
her  sickness,  and  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age,  was  that 
religious  and  holy  soul  freed  from  the  body."  The  bones  of 
Monica  were  moved  afterwards  to  Rome,  to  the  church 
which  was  dedicated  to  her  son's  memory ;  but  it  is  Ostia 
which  will  always  be  connected  Avith  the  last  scenes  of  that 
most  holy  life,  and  at  Ostia  that  Augustine  describes  the 
"  mighty  sorrow  which  flowed  into  his  heart,"  the  tears  and 
outcries  of  "  the  boy  Adeodatus,"*  as  the  beloved  mother 
sank  into  her  last  sleep ;  how  Euodius  calmed  their  grief 
by  taking  up  the  Psalter,  and  how  all  the  mourning  house- 
hold sang  the  psalm,  "I  will  sing  of  mercy  and  jLuigment  to 
thee,  O  Lord,"  around  the  silent  corpse ;  and  lastly,  how  the 
body  was  carried  to  the  burial,  and  they  "went  and  returned 
without  tears — for  the  bitterness  of  sorrow  could  not  exude 
out  of  the  heart." 

With  these  recollections  in  our  minds,  let  us  leave  Ostia. 
It  is  a  curious  and  deeply  interesting,  but  not  a  beautiful 
place,  and  it  is  a  strange  contrast,  when  we  have  returned 
once  more  to  the  old  fortress,  and,  turning  sharply  round  its 
walls,  traversed  the  two  miles  of  desolate  campagna  between 

*  The  son  of  Augustioe. 
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it  and  the  pine-wood,  to  find  in  Castel  Fusano  an  absolute 
climax  of  poetical  loveliness.    The  peasants  do  all  their 

lield  labour  here  in  gangs,  men  a.nd  wunicn  together,  and 
most  picturesque  they  look,  for  the  costumes  which  are 
dying  out  in  Rome  are  universally  worn  here,  and  all  the 
women  have  their  heads  shaded  by  white  panni^  and  are 
dressed  in  bright  pink  and  blue  petticoats  and  laced  bodices. 
'3'iiey  have  hard  work,  to  light  against  the  deep-rooted 
asphodels.  ^^  hich  overrun  whole  pastures  and  destroy  the 
grass,  and  they  have  also  the  constantly  recurring  malaria  to 
struggle  against,  borne  up  every  night  by  the  poisonous 
vapours  ol"  tlic  mar^ii,  whicli  renders  ( )stia  ahiiost  uninhabit- 
able even  to  the  natives  in  summer,  and  death  to  the 
stranger  who  attempts  to  pass  the  night  there. 


Approach  to  C^-stei  Fu:».ino. 

A  bridge,  decorated  with  the  arms  of  the  Chigis,  takes  us 
across  the  last  arm  of  the  Stagno,  with  a  huge  avenue  of 

pines  ending  on  a  green  lawn,  in  the  nndst  of  whicli  stands 
the  mysterious,  desolate  Chigi  palace,  occupying  the  site  of 
the  beloved  Laurentine  villa  of  Pliny.    No  road,  no  path 
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even,  leads  to  its  portal ;  but  all  around  is  green  turf,  and  it 
looks  like  the  house  where  the  enchanted  princess  went  to 

sleep  with  all  her  attendants  for  five  hundred  years,  and 
where  she  must  be  asleep  stilL    Round  the  house,  at  in- 
tervals, stand  gigantic  red  vases,  like  Morgiana's  oil-jars, 
filled  with  yuccas  and  aloes.    Over  the  parapet  wall  stone 
figures  look  dowTi,  set  there  to  scare  away  the  Saracens,  it  is 
said,  but  for  centuries  they  have  seen  nothing  but  a  few 
stranger  tourists  or  sportsmen,  and  the  wains  of  beautifiil 
meek-eyed  oxen  drawing  timber  from  the  forest.  All  beyond 
is  a  vast  cx^iansc  of  wood,  huge  ])incs  stretching  out  their 
immense  green  umbrellas  over  tiie  lower  trees ;  stupendous 
ilexes  contorted  by  time  into  a  thousand  strange  vagaries  ; 
bay-trees  bowed  with  age,  and  cork-trees  grey  with  lichen — 
patriarchs  even  in  this  patriarchal  forest  And  I  teneath  these 
greater  potentates  such  a  wealth  of  beautiful  shrubs  as  is 
almost  indescribable — arbutus,  lentisc,  phillyrea ;  tall  Medi- 
terranean heatli,  waving  vast  plumes  of  white  blossom  far 
overhead,  sweet  daphne,  scenting  all  around  with  its  pale 
pink  blossoms ;  myrtle  growing  in  thickets  of  its  own ; 
smilax  and  honeysuckle,  leaping  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
forming  themselves  into  a  thousand  lovely  wreaths,  and, 
beneath  all,  such  a  carpet  of  pink  cyclamen,  that  the  air  is 
heavy  with  its  perfume,  and  we  may  sit  down  and  fill  our 
hands  and  baskets  with  the  flowers  without  moving  from  a 
single  spot    A  road,  a  mile  long,  paved  with  blocks  of  lava 
plundered  from  the  Via  Severiana,  leads  from  the  back  of 
the  palace  to  the  sea,  and  we  must  follow  it,  partly  to  see 
the  famous  rosemary  which  Pliny  describes,  and  w  hich  still 
grows  close  to  the  shore  in  such  abundance,  and  partly  for 
the  sake  of  a  glimpse  of  the  grand  Mediterranean  itself  (so 
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refreshing  after  the  close  air  of  Roman  streets),  which  rolls  in 

here  with  long  waves  upon  a  heavy  sandy  shore,  where  a 
few  fishermen  have  their  huts,  built  of  myrtle  from  the  wood, 
and  bound  together  with  the  reeds  of  the  Stagno*  But  all 
the  forest  is  delightful,  and  one  cannot  wander  enough  into 
its  deep  recesses,  where  some  giant  of  the  wood  is  reflected 
in  a  solitary  pool,  or  where  the  trees  reach  overhead  into 
long  aisles  like  a  vast  cathedral  of  Nature.  If  time  can  be 
given,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  follow  on  horseback  the 
heavy  road  which  leads  continuously  through  the  forest  to 
Porto  d'Anzio,  by  Ardea  and  Pratica  ;  but  in  this  case  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  permission  to  sleep  at  Castel  Fusano. 
Such  an  excursion  will  give  leisure  to  dwell  upon  the 
beauties  which  are  generally  seen  so  hurriedly.  Virgil 
should  be  taken  as  a  companion,  who  describes  the  very 
pines,  which  cast  such  long  shadows,  in  his  ^neid," — 

Evertunt  actas  ad  sidera  pinus,"* 

and  with  the  poet  as  a  fellow-traveller,  perhaps  the  very 
desertion  and  solitude  will  act  as  a  charm,  and  the  intense 
silence,  only  broken  by  the  songs  of  the  birds  and  the  chirp 
of  the  cicala. 

•  xi.  136. 
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ALBANO  AND  LARICCIA. 

(The  Hotel  de  Paris  (occupying  an  old  palace)  at  Albano»  is  perhaps 
the  best,  and  is  comfortable.  The  Albcigo  della  Posta,  belonging  to 
the  same  landlord,  is  an  old-established  inn  in  the  Italian  style,  and  has 
a  few  pleasant  rooms  towards  the  Campagna.  The  Hotel  de  Rome,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ^treat,  nearer  Lariccia  and  the  country,  is  comfort- 
able and  wcll-fumished  :  the  upper  floor  is  very  cold  in  winter.  The 
Hotel  de  Russie,  near  the  Roman  gate  and  the  Villa  Doria,  is  an  old- 
fashioned  inn,  with  Icbs  pretensions.  At  all  the  hotels  at  Albano  the 
charges  are  very  high  in  comparison  with  other  places  near  Rome,  and 
quite  unreasonably  s^o.  It  is  necessary  oh  arriving  to  make  a  lixcd  bar- 
gain at  all  of  them,  and  for  everything.  The  charges  for  carriages 
are  most  extortionate  and  ought  to  be  universially  resisted.  If  no 
bargain  is  made  at  the  railway-station,  travellers  are  liable  to  a  charge 
of  lO  or  even  15  francs  for  a  carriage  to  take  them  to  their  hotel.  Places 
in  the  open  omnibus,  without  luggage,  cost  one  franc  each.  It  is  far  more 
economical  as  well  as  pleasanter  for  a  party  of  people  to  take  a  carriage 
from  Rome  to  Albano  (costing  20  francs),  than  to  go  by  the  railway  and 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Albano  carriages  on  arriving.  Those  who  stay 
long  in  the  place  will  find  it  much  less  expensive  to  walk  across  the  via- 
duct to  Lariccia  and  lake  a  carriage  from  thence,  or  even  to  order  one 
from  Genzano.  Donkeys  cost  four  francs  by  the  day,  the  donkeyinan 
four  francs,  anH  the  guide  seven  franes :  th^e  prices  include  the  whole 
excursion  by  Monte  Cavo  and  Nemi. ) 

LOOKING  across  the  level  reaches  of  the  Campagna  as 
it  is  seen  above  the  walls  of  the  city  from  the  Porta 
Maggiore  to  the  Forta  S.  Paoio,  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  a 
chain  of  hills,  or  rather  very  low  mountains,  so  varied  in  out- 
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line,  so  soft  and  beautiful  in  the  tender  hues  of  their  ever- 
changing  colour,  that  the  eye  is  always  returning  to  rest  upon 
theniy  and  they  soon  assume  the  aspect  of  loved  and  familiar 
friends,  equally  charming  in  the  sapphire  and  amethyst  hues 
of  autumn,  under  the  occasional  snow-mantle  of  mid-winter, 
or  when  bursting  afresh  into  ligh\  and  life,  from  the  luxuriant 
green  of  early  spring.  Where  they  break  away  from  the  plain, 
the  buttresses  of  the  hills  are  clothed  with  woods  of  olives  or 
with  fruit-trees,  then  great  purple  hollows  vary  their  slopes, 
and  towns  and  villages  on  the  projecting  heights  gleam  and 
giiuer  in  the  sun,  towns,  each  with  a  name  so  historical  as 
to  awaken  a  thousand  associations.  And  tliese  centre  most 
of  all  round  the  white  building  on  the  highest  and  steepest 
crest  of  the  chain,  which  marks  the  summit  of  the  Alban 
Mount,  and  the  site  of  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris 
— the  famous — the  beloved  sanctuary  of  the  Latin  tribes. 

"  For  those  who  have  not  been  at  Rome  I  will  say,  that  on  looking 
sottth-east  from  the  gate  of  S.  J<^n  Lateran,  after  a  slightly  undulating 
plain  of  eleven  miles,  unbroken  by  any  tree,  but  only  by  tombs  and 
broken  aqueducts,  there  rises  in  the  mist  of  beautiful  days,  a  line  of  blue 
hills  of  noble  forms,  which,  leaving  the  Sabine  country,  go  leaping  on  in 
various  and  graceful  5>Iia|H  >,  till  they  reach  the  highest  point  of  all, 
called  the  Monte  Cavo.  Hence  the  chain  descends  afresh,  and  with 
moderate  declension,  and  a  line  long  drawn  out,  reaches  the  plain,  and 
is  lost  there  not  very  far  liom  the  sea." — Alassimo  d'Aze^iio, 

*' Alba,  thou  findest  me  still,  and,  Alba,  thou  findest  me  ever, 
Now  iToni  the  Capitol  steps,  now  over  Titus's  Arch, 
Here  from  the  lartje  y^rassy  spaces  that  spread  from  the  I  -ateran  portal^ 

lowering  o'er  aqueduct  lines  lost  in  perspective  bctweeri. 
Or  from  a  Vatican  window,  or  bridge,  or  the  high  Coliseuns, 

Clear  by  the  garlanded  line  cut  of  the  Flavian  ring. 
Beautifiil  can  I  not  call  thee,  and  yet  thou  hast  power  to  overmaster, 
Power  of  mere  beauty ;  in  dreams,  Alba,  thou  hauntest  me  still/' 

A,  H.  Ctougk, 

Pedestrians  wiU  do  well  to  take  tne  old  Appian  Way  in 
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going  to  Albano  (see  Walks  in  Rome^  vol.  i.),  every  step  of 
which  is  full  of  interest;  but  carriages  will  usually  follow  the 
Via  Appia  Nuova,  which  emerges  from  the  city  walls  by  the 
Porta  S.  Giovanni,  and  after  crossing  the  Via  Latina  ( Walks 
in  Rome,  i.  124),  runs  between  the  stately  arches  of  the 
Claudian  Aqueduct  on  the  left,  and  the  ruined  tombs  of  the 
Appian  Way  on  the  right 


Claudian  Aqueduct. 


**  I  Au^ucduc  et  la  voie  d'Appius  marqueni  un  moment  d'une  grande 
importance  daus  la  destinee  de  Rome,  ils  soot  comme  une  magniAque 
vignette  entre  le  premier  alin^a  de  I'histoire  de  la  i^ublique  et  les 
suivants." — Am^re^  Hist.  R<m<^  iv.  49. 

"Passing  out  by  the  San  Giovanni  gate,  you  enter  upon  those 
broad  wastes  that  lie  to  the  south>east  of  the  city.  Going  forward 
thence,  with  the  aqueducts  to  yo\u  left,  and  the  old  Appian  Way,  lined 
with  crumbling  sepulchres,  reaching  for  miles  in  one  unswerving  line  on 
your  far  riirht,  you  soon  leave  Rome  behind.  Faint  patches  of  vej^eta- 
tion  gleam  here  and  tlicre,  like  streaks  of  light  ;  and  nameless  ruins  lie 
scattered  hroadcast  over  ihe  bleak  f^lopes  of  this  most  desolate  region. 
Soineliiues  you  ci»nie  ujioti  a  {>riniitive  bullock  •waggon,  or  a  peasant 
driving  an  ass  laden  with  green  boughs  j  but  these  signs  oi  life  are  rare. 
Presently  you  pass  the  remains  of  a  square  temple,  with  Corinthian 
pilasters — ^Ihen  a  drove  of  shaggy  ponies — ^then  a  little  truck  with  a 
tiny  pent-house  reared  on  one  side  of  the  seat,  to  keep  the  driver  from 
the  sun — then  a  flock  of  rusty  sheep — a  stagnant  pool — ^a  clump  of 
stunted  trees — a  conical  tliatched  hut — around  sepulchre,  half  buried  in 
the  soil  of  ages— a  fragment  of  broken  arch ;  and  so  on,  for  miles  and 
mile<5  across  the  barren  plain.  By  and  by  you  see  a  drove  of  buffaloes 
?couring  aloH;:;^  towards  the  aqueducts,  followed  by  a  mounted  herds- 
man, buskincd  and  brown,  with  hii>  lance  in  his  hand,  his  blue  cloak 
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floating  behind  him,  and  his  sombrero  down  upon  his  brow — the  very 
picture  of  a  Mexican  hunter." — Miss  Edwards^  Barbaras  History. 

Eleven  miles  from  Rome  the  Via  Appia  Nova  joins  the 
Via  Appia  Vecchia  at  Le  Frattoaku.  The  view  from  hence, 
looking  down  the  avenue  of  mouldering  sepulchres,  is 
most  desolate  and  striking.  The  use  of  the  popular  term 
Strada  del  Diavolo,  which  we  constantly  meet  with  here  as 
applied  to  the  Via  Appia,  will  call  to  mind  the  name  of  the 
Devil's  Dyke  as  applied  to  a  well«known  Roman  work  in 
England. 

"  One  day  we  walked  ont,  a  Httle  party  of  three,  to  Albano,  fourteen 
miles  distant ;  possessed  by  a  great  desire  to  go  there  by  the  ancient 
Appian  Way,  long  since  ruined  and  overgrown.  We  started  at  half- 
past  seven  in  the  morning,  and  within  an  hour  or  so  were  out  upon  the 

open  Campagna.  For  twelve  miles  we  went  climbing  on,  over  an 
unbroken  succession  of  mounds,  and  heaps,  and  bill>,  of  ruin.  Tombs 
and  temples,  overthrown  and  [jrostrate  ;  small  fragments  of  columns, 
friezes,  pediments  ;  great  blocks  of  granite  and  marble  ;  mouldering 
arches,  grass-grown  and  decayed  \  ruin  eiiougli  to  build  a  spacious  city 
ironi,  lay  strewn  about  us.  Sometimes  loose  walls,  built  up  from  these 
fragments  by  the  shepherds,  came  across  our  path ;  sometimes  a  ditch, 
between  two  mounds  of  broken  stones,  obstructed  our  progress ;  some- 
times the  fragments  thems^elves,  rolling  from  beneath  our  feet,  made  it  a 
toilsome  matter  to  advance  ;  but  it  was  always  ruin.  Now,  we  tracked 
a  piece  of  the  old  road  above  the  ground ;  now  traced  it  underneath  a 
grassy  covering,  as  if  that  were  its  grave ;  but  all  the  way  was  ruin.  In 
the  distance,  ruined  aqueducts  went  stallcing  on  (heir  giant  course  along 
the  plain  ;  and  every  breath  of  wind  tliat  s\vei)t  towards  us  stirred  early 
flowers  and  grasses,  springing  up,  spontaneously,  on  miles  of  ruin.  The 
unseen  larks  above  us,  who  alone  disturbed  the  awful  silence,  had  iheir 
nests  in  ruin ;  and  the  fierce  herdsmen,  clad  in  sheepskins,  who  now 
and  then  scowled  upon  us  from  their  sleeping  nooks,  were  housed  in 
ruin.  The  aspect  of  the  desolate  Campagna  in  one  direction,  where  it  was 
most  level,  reminded  me  of  an  American  prairie ;  but  what  is  the  solitude 
of  a  region  where  men  have  never  dwdt,  to  that  of  a  Desert  where  a 
mighty  race  have  left  their  foot-prints  in  the  earfli  from  which  they  have 
vanished  ;  where  the  resting-places  of  their  D^d  have  fallen  like  their 
Dead ;  and  the  broken  hour«glass  of  Time  is  but  a  heap  of  idle  dust  I 
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RetnriiinL:,  hy  the  road,  at  sun?et  ;  and  lookinc^,  from  the  distance,  on 
the  course  we  }iad  taken  in  the  morning,  1  almost  ieh  as  ii  the  sun  would 
never  rise  again,  but  look  its  last,  that  night,  upon  a  ruined  world/' — 
Dickens. 

Le  Frattocchie  itself  was  the  scene  of  the  fatal  meeting 
(Jan.  2oth,  B.C.  52)  between  Clodius  and  Milo. 

**  Clodius  etait  alle  a  Artcia  y^our  vine  attaire.  Le  leiidemain,  il  s'etait 
arrete  dan?;  sa  villa,  v  i.-inc  elu  inoiu  Albahi,  oil  il  devait  coucher.  La 
nouvcllc  dc  la  iriDvl  Jc  s' in  arcl'iilccie  Ic  fit  partir  assez  tard.  A  jxtine 
avait-il  commence  a  ^.uivre  la  voie  Appienne,  qu'il  se  croisa  pres  de 
Boville  avec  Milon ;  Milon  se  rendait  k  Lanuvium,  d'oU  il  etait  ori* 
gtnaire,  pour  y  installer  dans  sa  charge  un  pretre  de  la  deesse  du  lieu, 
Junon  Sospita. 

**  Je  crois  que  les  deux  ennemis  ne  s'attendaient  pas  &  se  rencontrer. 
Milon  etait  en  voiture  avec  sa  femme ;  escorte  par  ses  esclaves,  parmi 
lesquets  se  trouvaient  deux  gl  uliateurs  renomm^s.  Dans  la  situation  oil 
ii  se  trouvait  vis-k<vis  de  Clodius,  cette  escorte  n'avait  rien  d'extra- 

ordinaire. 

"Clodius  etait  a  cheval,  s'livi  de  trois  amis,  el  d'une  trentaine 
d'esclaves.  Les  deux  ennemis  s daient  depasses  sans  se  rien  dire.  Une 
iiuerelle  s^engagea  entre  ceux  qui  lormaient  leur  suite. 

*'Selon  Cic^n,  un  grand  nombre  des  gens  de  Clodius  attaquh^t 
Milon  d'un  lieu  qui  dominait  la  route.  Son  cocher  fut  tut^.  Milon 
sauta  &  terre  pour  se  defendre ;  les  gens  de  Clodius  coururent  vers  la 
voiture  pour  attaquer  Milon,  et  commenc^rent  k  frapper  ses  esdaves  k 
coups  d'^pee.  Ce  fut  alors  que  le  gladiateur  Birra,  attaquant  Clodius 
par  derriere^  lui  per9a  Tepaule. 

Les  serviteurs  de  Clodius,  beaucoup  moins  nombreux,  s'enfuirent  et 
emporterent  lent  mattre  dans  Tine  hotellerie  ;  rhotellerie  fut  as^ie'gee  par 
les  fioriimt^s  de  Mik)ii,  ]'h«5te  tue.  Clodius,  arrache  dc  cet  asile,  tut 
ramene  sur  la  route,  ct  la  perce  de  coups.  Milon  ne  fit  rien  pour 
l  empecher.  On  dit  plus  tard  qu'aprcs  le  meurtre  il  etait  alle  dans  la 
Villa  de  son  ennemi,  qui  etait  tout  proche,  pour  cliercher  son  enfant  et 
Tegorger ;  que,  ne  letrouvant  pas,  il  avait  tortur^  ses  esclaves ;  mais  ces 
accusations  n'ont  aucune  vraisemblance. 

La  suite  de  Clodius  s*dtait  dispersee.  Un  senateur  qui  passait  par 
Ik  trouva  son  corps  gisant  sur  la  route  et  le  fit  reporter  dans  sa  maison 
du  Palatin," — Amphre^  Hist,  Rom*^  iv.  577. 


Same  ruins  at  a  short  distance  to  the  left  are  supposed  tc 
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mark  the  site  of  the  city  of  Appiola^  destroyed  }  Tarquin, 
who  used  its  spoil  lo  erect  the  Circus  Maximus. 

A  iittie  to  the  right  are  the  ruias  of  BovillcBy  whose 
foundation  is  attributed  to  Latinus  Silvius  of  Alba.  The 
remains  consist  of  insignificant  fragments  of  the  circus  and 
theatre.  Bovillae  was  the  first  station  on  the  Appian  Way : — 

*'Et  ctnn  currt-re  dclicis  Bovillas, 
Interjungcre  qua^ris  ad  Camceuas." 

lifayliiil.  ii.,  £p.  6, 

The  title  of  Suburbanae  distinguished  it  from  another  town 

of  the  same  name : — 

**  Orta  suburbanis  quaedam  fiiit  Anna  Bovillis, 
Pauper,  sed  multse  sedulitatis,  anus." 

Ovid*  Fast.  iii.  667. 

"  Quidve  suburbanse  parva  minus  urbe  Bovillse." 

Pfopertius^  iv.,  El^,  i. 

Floras  speaks  of  Bovillse  as  one  of  the  first  towns  subckied 
by  the  Romans  :  Plutarch  tells  how  it  w\as  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  Marcus  Coriolanus.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  who 
speaks  of  it  as  a  municipium/'  it  was  already  almost 
deserted.*  The  Julian  Gens  had  a  chapel  here,  wliere  their 
images  were  preserved,  and  games  were  performed  in  their 
honour.  Here  the  body  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  rested 
for  a  mondi  as  it  was  being  brought  from  Nola,  and  here 
the  knights  assembled  to  conduct  it  to  the  city.  The 
position  of  Bovillae  receives  an  additional  identification  from 
the  description  which  Cicero  gives  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  murder  of  Clodius,  when  he  speaks  of  it 
as  "  Pugna  Bovillana,"t 

Beyond  Le  Frattocchie  the  Via  Appia  ascends  con- 
tinuously. 


*  Orat.  pro  Piancto. 


t  Ad  Atticum.  v,  15. 
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**Now  the  Campagna  is  left  behind,  and  Albano  stands  straight 
before  you,  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  and  weary  hill.  Low  lines  of 
white-washed  wall  border  the  road  on  either  side,  enclosing  Adds  of 

fasciney  orchards,  olive-yards,  and  gloomy  plantations  of  cypresses  and 
pines.  Next  come  a  ran^^e  of  sand-banks,  with  cavernous  hollows  and 
deep  under-sluulows  ;  next,  an  old  cinquc-cento  gateway,  crurabling 
away  by  the  road-side;  then  a  little  wooden  cross  on  an  overhanging 
crag ;  then  the  sepulchre  of  Pompey ;  and  then  tlie  gates  of  Albano, 
through  which  you  rattle  into  the  town,  and  up  to  the  entranv^  of  the 
Hotel  de  Russie," — Miss  Edwards,  Barbara* s  History. 

Immediately  before  entering  the  town^  we  pass»  on  the 
left,  a  lofty  tomb,  always  known  as  the  Tomb  of  Pompey. 
Plutarch  mentions  his  sepulchre  as  being  near  his  villa  at 

Albanum,  thougli  according  to  the  epigram  of  Varro 
Atadnus,  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  Fersius  iL  36, 
Pompey  had  no  tomb : — 

"Marmoreo  Liciiius  tumnlo  jacet ;  at  Cato  parvo; 
Pompeius  nuUo  ;  qui.^  putet  esse  Deus.'* 

To  those  who  receive  their  previous  impressions  of  Albano 
from  water-colour  drawings  and  ftom  the  engravings  of 
Pinelli,  the  sight  of  the  place  will  be  full  of  disappointment 
The  town  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  ill-paved  street  a 
mile  in  length,  of  shabby  whlte-washed  houses,  without  fea- 
ture, and  the  inhabitants  have  little  beauty  and  wear  no  dis- 
tinctive costume.  All  the  interest  of  the  place  is  to  be  found 
in  tiie  lovely  scenery  which  surrounds  it,  and  most  lovely  it  is; 
and  for  costumes  and  primitive  habits  of  the  peasantry  we 
must  penetrate  further,  to  the  Volsdan  and  Hemican  hills. 
Yet,  except  in  the  building  of  a  few  better-class  hotels, 
Albano  has  made  no  progress  in  late  years,  and  is  ill-pro- 
vided with  all  the  comforts  of  civilized  life :  the  few  there 
are  being  supplied  to  strangers  at  prices  which  are  enormous 
for  Italy. 
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•*  Albano-^  place  of  more  than  6000  souls,  the  episcopal  see  of  a 
Cardinal  who  represented  his  sovereign  in  the  spiritual  government  01 
Rome — ^has  not  a  bookseller's  shop,  no  sort  of  library  for  public  use,  no 
journal  except  sterile  official  papers,  though  a  lai^e  Cathedral  Chapter, 
seminary,  and  public  schools,  the  residence  of  a  Gonfalonicre  and  a 
•governor,  attest  the  importance — numcro'is  hotels  and  rather  gay  catle^, 
announce  the  fashionable— reputation  of  this  town.  Under  the  old 
govenunoiit,  twelve  convents,  in  Albano  and  \\<>  viciniiy,  dispensed 
charities,  usually  ia  ttie  form  of  soup  and  brra  l.  to  all  applicants,  either 
daily  01  on  stated  days.  VeL  the  town  itbclt  ha->  always  been  swarming 
with  beg^rs,  who  usually  appeal  to  compassion  with  promises  of  so 
many  Aves  in  return  I  The  native  youth  of  the  place,  seeming  for  the 
most  part  artisans  or  labourers  in  tolerably  good  condition,  spend  their 
evenings  generally,  as  the  visitor  may  perceive,  at  the  caffcs  playing 
cards." — Heman^  Caikolk  Italy. 

But  the  beauty  of  the  villas,  and  the  variety  of  excursions 

in  the  neighbourhood,  make  Albaiio  the  most  enchanting  of 
summer  residences  for  those  who  can  bear  the  heat  of 
Italian  villeggiature.  Large  airy  apartments  may  be  obtained 
in  many  of  the  old  palaces,  where^  in  the  great  heat,  the 

scarcity  of  furniture  is  scarcely  a  disadvanta2;e.    But  those 

who  sojourn  here,  will  do  well  to  conform  to  Italian  habits — 

to  dine  early  and  then  take  a  siesta,  followed  by  the 

delicious  Italian  refection  of  lemonade,  fruits,  &c.,  which  is 

known  as  Mcrcud.i^  and  sallying  out  in  the  gorgeous  beauty 

ot  the  evening  to  walk  or  drive  in  the  *•  galleries"  which 

overhang  the  lake,  or  in  the  woods  towards  Nemi. 

Ah,  dearest,  you  know  not  yet  the  enchantment  of  a  summer  amid 
Italian  hills,  and  you  know  not  what  it  is  to  breathe  the  perfume  of  the 
orange  gardens — to  he  at  noon  in  the  deep  shadow  of  an  ilex  grove, 
listening  to  the  ripple  of  a  legendary  spring,  older  than  history — to  stroll 
among  ruins  in  the  purple  twilight !  Then  up  here  at  Albano,  for 
from  the  sultry  city  and  the  unhealthy  plain,  we  have  such  sunrises  and 
sunsets  as  you,  artist  though  you  be,  have  never  dreamt  of— here,  where 
the  cool  airs  linger  longest,  and  the  very  moon  and  stars  look  mora 
golden  than  elsewhere  ' — Barbaras  Ilistoiy. 

"  When  the  sun  draws  down  to  the  horizon  the  people  ilock  forth 
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from  their  houses.    All  the  chairs  and  benches  in  front  of  the  caffi  are 
filled — ^the  streets  are  thronged  with  companies  of  promenaders — every 
door^step  has  its  little  group — ^the  dead  town  has  become  alive.  March- 
ing through  the  long  green  corridors  of  the  "gallerie"  that  lead  for 
mUes  fi  i>in  Albano  or  Castel  Gandolfo  to  Genzano,  whole  families  may 
be  seen  loitering  together,  and  pausing  now  and  then  to  look  through 
the  trunks  of  the  threat  trees  at  the  purple  flush  that  deepens  every 
moment  over  the  Campagna.    The  cicalc  now  renew  iheir  song  as  the 
sun  sets,  and  croak  dr)  ly  in  the  trees  their  goofl-uight.    The  contadini 
come  iu  from  the  vineyards  and  olive-orchards,  bearing  ozier-baskets 
heaped  with  grapes,  or  great  bundles  of  brush-wood  ou  their  heads. 
There  is  a  crowd  around  the  fountain^  where  women  are  filling  their 
great  copper  vases  with  water,  and  pausing  to  chat  before  they  march 
evenly  home  under  its  weight  like  stout  caryatides.    Broad-homed  white 
oxen  drag  home  their  creaking  wains.    In  the  distance  you  hear  the 
long  monotonous  wail  of  the  peasant's  song  as  he  returns  from  his  work, 
interrupted  now  and  then  with  a  shrill  scream  to  his  cattle.  White- 
haired  goats  come  up  the  lanes  in  flocks,  cropping  n.s  they  go  the  over- 
hanging bushes — and  mounting  up  the  bank  to  pluck  at  the  flowers  and 
leaves,  they  stare  at  you  with  yellow  gla^^sy  eyes,  and  wag  their  beards. 
The  sheep  are  huddled  into  liicir  netted  faldii.    Dou  n  the  slopes  of  the 
pavement  jar  along  ringing  fdes  of  wine-carts  going  towards  Rome, 
while  the  little  Pomeranian  dog  who  lives  under  the  triangular  hood  in 
front  is  running  about  on  the  piled  wine-casks,  and  uttering  volleys  of 
little  sharp  yelps  and  barks  as  the  cars  rattle  through  the  streets.   If  you 
watch  the  wine-carriers  down  into  the  valley  you  will  see  them  pull  up 
at  the  wayside  fountains,  draw  a  good  flask  of  red  wine  from  one  of  the 
casks,  and  then  replace  it  with  good  fresh  water. 

'*The^>"r////now  begin  to  trill  in  the  gras<^,  and  the  hedges  are  alive  with 
fire-flies.  From  the  ilex  gr(jves  and  t;ie  gardens  niglilingalos  sing  until 
the  niicldle  of  July  ;  ancl  ail  summer  long  glow-worms  show  their  green 
emerald  splendour  ou  the  grey  walls,  and  from  under  the  road-side  vines. 
In  the  distance  you  hear  the  laugh  of  girls,  the  song  of  wandering  pro- 
menaders, and  the  burr  of  distant  tambourines,  where  they  are  dancing 
iht  saltarelh.  The  civetta  hoots  from  the  old  tombs,  the  harbigiano 
answers  from  the  crumbling  ruins,  and  the  plaintive,  monotonous  cim 
owls  call  to  each  other  across  the  vales.  The  moonlight  lies  in  great 
still  sheets  of  splendour  in  the  pia^/a,  and  the  shadows  of  the  houses  are 
cut  sharply  out  in  it,  like  blocks  of  black  marble.  The  polished  leaves 
of  the  laurel  twinkle  in  its  beams  and  rustle  as  the  wind  sifts  through 
them.  Al>jve,  the  sky  is  soft  and  tender  ;  great,  near,  palpitant  stars 
ilash  on  you  their  changeful  splendour  of  emerald,  topaz,  and  ruby. 
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The  Milky  Way  streams  iike  a  torn  veil  over  the  heavens.  The  villa 
fnnits  whiten  in  the  moonlight  among  the  grey  smoke-like  olives  that 
crowd  the  slopes.  Vines  wave  from  the  old  towers  and  walls,  and 
from  thdr  shadow  comes  a  song  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  guitar — ^it  is 
a  tenor  voice,  singing  *Non  ti  scordar,  non  ti  scordar  dt  me.' 

"Nothing  can  be  more  exqui^te  than  these  snmmer  nights  in  Italy. 
The  sky  itsd^  so  vast,  tender,  and  delicate,  is  like  no  other  sky.  As 
you  stand  on  one  of  the  old  balconies  or  walls  along  the  terraces  of  the 
Frescati  villas,  looking  down  over  the  mysterious  Campagna,  and 
listening  to  the  continuous  splash  of  fountains  and  the  song  of  nightin» 
gales,  you  feel  Italy — the  Italy  of  Romeo  and  Ttiliet.  Fverj'lhing  seems 
enchanted  in  the  tender  splendour.  The  stars  themselves  burn  with  a 
softer,  more  throbbing  and  impulsive  Hi;ht.  'J'lic  waves  the  cool, 
delicate  air,  passing  over  orange  and  myrtle  groves,  and  breathing 
delicately  against  the  brow  and  cheeks,  seem  to  blow  open  the  inmost 
leaves  of  the  book  on  which  youth  painted  its  visionary  pictures  with 
the  colours  of  dreams.  In  a  word,  we  say  this  is  Italy — the  Italy  we 
dreamed  of— not  the  Italy  of  fleas,  couriers,  mendicants,  and  postilions, 
but  of  romance,  poetry,  and  passion." — Story s  Roba  di  Roma^  i.  298. 

As  soon  as  the  visitor  is  settled  in  his  hotel  he  will  probably 
wander  up  to  the  end  of  tlic  street,  where  he  will  at  once 
find  himself  amid  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  place.  Just 
below  the  road,  upon  the  right,  is  the  tomb  of  Aruns,  son  of 
Porsenna.  It  is  a  huge  square  base  with  four  cones  rising 
from  it,  and  a  central  chamber,  in  which  an  urn  with  ashes 
'  was  discovered  some  years  ago.  Aruns  v/as  killed  by  Aris- 
todemus  of  Cumas  before  Ariccia,  which  his  &ther  had 
sent  him  to  besiege :  his  tomb  is  identified  by  the  description 
which  Pliny  gives  of  that  of  Porsenna,  but  it  was  long  sup- 
posed to  be  the  monument  of  the  Horatii  and  Cuiiatii. 

Below  the  tomb  of  Aruns,  the  old  road  to  Ariccia  winds 
through  the  hollow,  amid  rocks  and  trees,  which,  alas,  have 
lately  been  pollarded.  Still  the  glen  must  always  be  fall  of 
beauty,  and  is  the  constant  summer  resort  of  landscape- 
painters. 
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**rrom  Albano  \vc  had  to  go  on  foot  for  tlie  short  and  beautiful  re- 
mainder of  the  way  llirough  Ariccia.  Reseda  and  golden  cistus  grew 
wild  by  the  road-side ;  the  thick,  juicy  olive-trees  cast  a  ddidous  shade. 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  sea ;  and  upon  the  mountain-slopes  by 
the  wayside,  where  a  cross  stood,  merry  girls  skipped  dancing  past  us, 
yet  never  forgetting  piously  to  kiss  the  holy  cross.  The  lofty  dome  of 
the  church  of  Ariccia  I  imagined  to  be  that  of  S.  Peter,  which  the  angels 
had  hung  up  in  the  blue  air  among  the  dark  olive-trees." — Imprcvisatore* 
//.  C,  Andersen, 


L'AHccia. 

The  ravine  is  now  called  Valieriaia,  and  was  once  a  sheet 
of  water  called  Lacus  Aricinus.  Near  the  road  are  some 
small  remains  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  temple  of  Diana. 

'*  The  ceremonies  of  the  temple  of  Aricia  were,  according  to  Strabo, 
barbaric  and  Sc3^hian,  like  those  of  the  Tauric  Diana.  The  priest  (Rex 
Nemorensts)  was  always  a  fugitive  who  had  slain  his  predecessor,  and 
always  had  in  his  hand  a  drawn  sword,  to  defend  himself  from  a  similar 
fate.  There  was  a  tree  near  the  temple,  whence  if  a  fugitive  could  ap- 
proach and  carry  off  a  hough,  be  was  oititled  to  the  duel,  or  mono- 
machia,  with  the  Rex  Nemorensis. 

**  A  most  curious  basso-relievo  was  found  in  the  neighbourhood  some 
years  ago,*  representing  several  personai^es,  among  whom  is  the  priest, 
lately  in  possession,  lyii^  prostrate,  with  his  entrails  issuing  from  a 
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wound,  inflicted  by  his  successor,  who  stands  over  him  with  his  sword ; 
there  are  also  several  females  in  long  robes,  in  the  Etruscan  style,  who 
seem  to  invoke  the  gods.  This  basso-relievo  and  the  passage  of  Strabo 
seem  to  explain  each  other.** — Sir  IV,  Gdl. 

Hippolytus  or  Urbius,  the  legendary  founder  of  Ariccia, 

was  joined  with  Diana  in  the  worship  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  is  commemorated  with  her  by  many  of  the  Latin  poets. 

Jamque  dies  aderat ;  profugis  cum  regibus  altum 
Fumat  Aricinum  Trivise  Nemus,  et  face  multa 
Conscius  Hippolyti  splendet  lacus.*' 

Stat.  Silv.  iii.  i. 
**  Ecce  sahurbante  templum  nemorale  Dianae, 
Partaque  per  gladios  regna  nocente  manu.** 

Ovid,  Art,  Am,  i.  259. 

Nympha,  mone,  Nemori  stagnoque  operata  Dianae ; 

Nympha,  Numce  conjux,  ad  tua  festa  veni, 
Vallis  Aricin^ie  sylva  piiccinctus  opaca 

Est  lacus,  aiitiqua  rel?;-;ione  ^^:?.cer. 
Hie  jacet  iiippoiytus  tunis  dircptus  equorum,"  &c. 

Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  261, 

'*  Lucus  eum,  ncmoriaque  tui  Dictynna  recessus 
Celat :  Aricino  Virbius  ille  lacu  est" 

Ovid.  Fast,  vi.  755. 

"  ....  nam  conjux  urbe  relicta 

Va^Jis  Aricinre  densis  latet  abdita  sylvis : 
oacraque  Orestese  gemitu  questuque  l])ianse 
Impedit.   Ah  quoties  Nymphse  nemorisque  lacusque, 
Ne  feceret,  monuere." 

Ovid.  Metam.  xv.  487, 
**  Ibat  et  Hippolyti  proles  pulcherrima  bello, 
Virbius  ;  insignem  quern  mater  Aricia  misit, 

E<hict!im  Ef^erice  lucis,  humentia  circnm 
Littora,  pinguis  ubi  et  placabilis  ara  Dianae.  *' 

Virgil,  ^^n.  vii,  761. 

"At  Trivia  IIii)p<ilytum  secretis  alma  recondit 
Sedibns,  et  nyraplKe  I'-geri;^;  iicnioriquc  rt-legat  ; 
Solus  ubi  in  silv  is  Italis  ignobiiis  iJevum 
Exigeret,  versoque  ubi  nomine  Virbius  esset." 

Virgil,  ^n,  vii,  774. 
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"Jam  nemus  £geriae»  jam  te  ciet  altus  ab  Alba 
Jupiter,  et  soli  non  mitis  Aricia  rcgl." 

VaL  Flac.  Arg.  ii,  304. 

**  ....  quos  miserat  altis 

Egeriii'  ^eiiilos  immitis  Aricia  hicis, 
i^ltatis  mentisque  pares  ;  at  nun  dabat  ultra 
Clotlio  dura  kcus  aramque  videre  Dianae." 

SU,  Jtal,  iv.  368. 

The  Steep  ascent  from  Vallericcia  to  the  town  is  also  com- 
memorated by  the  poets. 

,  .  **accedo  Bovillas 
Clivumque  ad  Virbi :  prausto  est  mihi  Manlius  haeres." 

Persius,  Sat.  vi.  56. 

*'  Irus  tuorum  temporum  sequebaris. 
Migrare  Clivum  crederes  Aricinum/* 

Martial,  xil  Ep.  32. 

The  steepness  of  the  hill  from  tlie  earliest  times  afforded 
great  advantages  to  the  beggars. 

"  Dignus  Aricinos  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes» 
Blandaque  devexse  jactaret  basia  rhedne." 

Juvenal.  Sat.  vr.  117. 

The  rich  country  upon  which  we  look  down  iR'as  as 
fanioQs  ill  ancient  as  in  modem  time:>  for  the  produce  of  its 
vineyards. 

**£st  mihi  nonum  superantis  annum 
Plenus  Albani  cadus.*' 

Horace.  OtLvr.ii. 
"  Hie  heruSy  Albanum,  Maecenas,  sive  Falemum 
Te  raagis  appositis  delectat ;  habemns  utrumque." 

Sat.  iL  S. 

*'  Hoc  de  Csesareis  mitis  vindemia  cellis 
Misit,  luleo  quae  sibi  monte  placet." 

Martial,  xiii.  106. 

Aricia  was  also  celebrated  for  its  leeks  : — 

**  Bmttia  quae  tellosi  et  mater  Aricia  pom." 

Colum.  R.  Rttst,  X. 
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**  Mittit  pisecipuos  nemoralis  Aricia  porros." 

MaHiaL  xiii.  16. 

Some  fragments  of  the  ancient  wall  may  be  seen  before 
entering;  the  gate  of  Aricia  with  its  forked  Guelfic  battle- 
ments. The  city  itself  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  being  first 
mentioned  in  the  story  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  when  Turnus 
Herdonius,  its  king,  *m&  drowned  in  the  Aqua  Ferentina. 
It  was  the  birtli  place  of  Atia,  mother  of  Augustas,  and  as 
such  is  extolled  by  Cicero  in  his  third  Philippic. 

Aricia  was  a  station  on  the  Via  Appia  : — 

*'  Nous  arrivons  avec  Horace  a  Lariccia.    La  nous  disons  comme  lui : 
'  Egressum  magna  me  excepit  Aricia  Roma ' 

{Sat,  i.,  S.  i.) 

enchantes  de  ces  d^licieux  aspects  dont  Horace,  moms  occiipe  que  noits 
ne  ie  sommes  du  pittoresque,  n'a  point  parle.  L;i  ville  moderne  de 
Lariccia  s'est  perchee,  comme  il  arrive  souvcnt,  dnns  ],a  citadelle  de  la 
ville  aiicietine.  M.  Ficrrc  Rosa,  cct  cxploratcur  infaligable  ct  sa^ace 
de  la  campague  romaine,  et  qui  excelie  a  decouvrtr  les  ruiiies  que  son 
aieul  Salvator  Rosa  aimait  k  peindre,  a  cm  retrouver  les  restes  de  la 
petite  aubcrgc  {Sat,  i.,  S.  i.)  oil  Horace  a  loge  {hospicio  modico)^  ct  m&ne 
des  vases  contenant  I'orgc  destin^e  aux  montures  des  voyagcurs." — 
Amphr^  Emp.  Rom.  i,  365. 

Lariccia  is  now  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  huge  Palace  of 
the  Chigi  family,  built  by  Bernini  for  Alexander  VII.  It  is 
noble  and  im]3osing  in  its  proportions,  as  it  rises  on  huge 
buttresses  from  the  depths  of  the  ravine.  In  the  interior  are 
some  interesting  rooms  hung  with  exceedingly  curious 
stamped  leather,  and  a  chamber  containing  portraits  of  the 
twelve  nieces  of  Alexander  VII.,  who  were  so  enchanted  at 
the  elevation  of  their  uncle,  that  they  all  took  the  veil  im- 
mediately to  please  him.  Apartments  are  let  here  in  the 
summer  months,  and  are  very  delightful. 

Opposite  the  palace  is  the  beautifully  proportioned  Church 
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of  the  Assumption,  also  built  (1664)  by  Bernini,  with  a  dome 
painted  by  Antonio  Jiaggiy  and  a  few  very  indifferent  pictures. 
A  fountain  covered  with  mimulus  stands  in  front  of  the 
portico.  The  palace  and  church  form  the  beautiful  group 
of  Lariccia  so  well  known  from  pictures.  Between  them 
the  town  is  now  entered  from  jVlbano  by  a  grand  viaduct, 
700  feet  long,  whence  the  view  is  exquisitely  lovely,  on  the 
left  over  the  Campagna,  on  the  right  looking  into  the  depths 
of  the  immemorial  wood  known  as  the  Parco  Chigi. 

"Le  pont  monumental  remplit  un  profond  ravin  pour  mettre  de 

plain-pied  la  route  d' Arici.a  a  Albano.  II  passe  done  par-dessus  tout 
un  pay^ac^c  vn  en  profnnflenr.  et  ce  pnysnc^e  est  rcmpli  par  una  foret 
vicigc  j(  tec;  dans  un  abimc.  Unc  I  ji  lI  vicii^c  fermee  de  niurs,  c'est  la 
vAw  de  ces  fantaisies  que  Ie«  princes  pcuvent  seuls  se  passer.  II  y  a 
cinquante  ans  que  la  main  cie  I'homme  n'a  abattu  une  branche  ct  que 
son  pied  n'a  liacc  un  sentier  dans  le  foret  Chigi.  Pourquoi?  C/ti 
h  sa  ?  vous  disent  les  indigenes. 

"  Au  reste,  ce  caprice-1^,  qui  serait  bien  concevable  de  la  part  d'un  pro* 
prietaire  artiste,  est  une  agreable  surprise  pour  Tartiste  qui  passe.  Sur 
les  flancs  du  ravin  s^echelonnent  les  tetes  venerables  des  vieux  chines 
soutenant  dans  leur  robuste  branchage  les  squelettes  penches  de  leurs 
voisins  morts,  qui  tombent  en  poussiere  sous  une  mousse  dessechee 
d'un  hlanc  livide.  La  lierre  court  sur  ces  mines  vegetales,  et  sous 
I'impenetrable  abri  de  ces  reseaux  de  verdure  vii^onreusc  ct  de  pales 
ossements,  un  pele-mele  de  ronces,  d'herbes,  et  de  rochers  va  se  baigner 
dans  le  ruisseau  sans  rivages  praclical^Ies,  Si  I'on  n'etait  sur  une 
graade  route,  avec  uae  ville  derriere  soi,  on  se  croiraic  dans  une  ioret 
du  nouveau  monde." — George  Sand,  La  Daniella, 

**  It  had  been  wild  weather  when  I  left  Rome,  and  all  across  the 
Campagna  the  clouds  were  sweeping  in  sulphurous  blue,  with  a  clap  of 
thunder  or  two,  and  breaking  gleams  of  sun  along  the  Claudian  aque- 
duct, lighting  up  the  infinity  of  its  arches  like  the  bridge  of  chaos. 
But  as  I  climbed  the  long  slope  of  the  Alban  Mount,  the  storm  swept 
finally  to  the  north,  and  the  noble  outline  of  the  domes  of  Albano,  and 
grnceful  darkness  of  its  ilex  (;rovc,  rose  against  pure  streaks  of  alternate 
blue  and  amber  ;  the  upper  sky  gradually  Hushing  througli  ilie  last  frag- 
ments of  rain-cloud  ia  deep,  palpitating  azure,  luilf  rcther  and  half  dew 
l  lie  noonday  sun  came  slanting  down  the  rocky  slopes  of  La  Riccia, 
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and  their  masses  of  entangled  and  tall  foliage,  whose  autumnal  lints 
were  mixed  with  the  wet  verdure  of  a  thousand  evergreens,  were  pene- 
trated with  it  as  with  rain.  I  cannot  call  it  colour,  it  was  conflagration. 
Purple,  and  crimson,  and  scarlet,  like  the  curtains  of  God's  tabemitcle, 
the  rejoicing  trees  sank  into  the  valley  in  showers  of  light,  every  separate 
leaf  quivering  with  burning  and  buoyant  life;  each,  as  it  turned  to  re- 
fleet  or  transmit  the  sunbeam,  first  a  torch,  and  then  an  emerald.  Far. 
up  into  the  recesses  of  the  valley,  the  green  vistn«  arched  like  the 
hollows  of  mighty  waves  of  some  crystailine  <:-a.  \\\\\\  tli<-  arbutus  flowers 
dashed  along  their  flanks  ibr  loam,  and  silver  flakes  of  orange  spray 
tossed  into  the  an'  arouiid  them,  breaking  over  the  gray  walls  of  rink 
mlo  a  thousand  separate  stars,  ladnig  and  kindling  alternately  as  the 
weak  wind  lifted  and  let  them  fall.  Every  glade  of  ^ass  burned  like 
the  golden  floor  of  heaven,  opening  in  sudden  gleams  as  the  foliage 
broke  and  closed  above  it,  as  sheet-lightning  opens  in  a  cloud  at  sunset ; 
the  motionless  masses  of  dark  rock— dark  though  flushed  with  scarlet 
lichen — casting  their  quiet  shadows  across  its  restless  radiance,  the  foun- 
tain underneath  them  filling  its  marble  hollow  with  blue  mist  and  fitful 
sound  ;  and  over  all — the  midtitudinous  Ijars  of  amber  and  rose,  the 
<.iinT--'l  clouds  that  have  no  darkness,  an'!  only  exist  to  illunrne,  were 
seen  in  fatiiomiess  intervals  between  the  solemn  aivl  or'je  l  ici<f  iseof  the 
alone  pines,  passing  to  lose  themselves  in  tiic  last,  white,  'blinding  lustre 
of  the  measureless  line  where  the  Campagna  melicd  into  the  blaze  of 
the  sea." — Ruskit^s  Modern  Painters. 

The  most  delightful  lanes  fringed  with  cyclamen  and  for- 
get-me-not, lead  under  the  arch  at  the  back  of  the  Chigi 
palace  and  skirt  the  walls  of  the  wood  to  the  Convent  of  the 
Cappucani,  from  whose  lovely  ilex  groves  there  are  glorious 
views  in  every  direction.  The  convent  occupies  the  site  of 
part  of  the  villa  of  Domitian,  whither  Juvenal  describes  the 
saturnine  emperor  as  summoning  the  imperial  council  from 
Rome  in  the  winter  oi  a.  u.  84. 

"  Anxiously  they  asked  each  other,  What  news  ?    What  the  purport 

of  thw  unexpected  summons  ?  What  foes  of  Rome  had  broken  the 
prince's  slumbers,  the  Chatti  or  the  Sicambri,  the  Britons  or  the 
Dacians?  While  they  were  yet  waiting  for  admission,  the  meni?i.ls  of 
the  palace  entered,  bearing  aloft  a  huge  turbot,  a  present  to  the  emperor, 
which  they  had  the  moilitication  of  seeing  introuucea  into  liis  presence, 
VOL.  1.  5 
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u  liile  ihe  doors  were  still  shut  against  themselves.  A  humble  fisherman 
had  found  the  monster  stranded  on  the  beach,  beneath  the  fane  of  Venus 
at  Ancona,  and  had  hurried  to  receive  a  reward  for  so  rare  an  offering 
to  the  imperial  table.  When  at  last  the  councillors  were  admitted,  the 
question  reserved  for  thdr  deliberations  was  no  other  than  this,  whether 
the  big  fish  should  be  cut  in  pieces,  or  served  up  whole  on  some  enor- 
mous platter,  constructed  in  its  honour.  The  cabhiet  was  no  doubt 
sensibly  persuaded  that  tlie  qucstinn  allowed  at  least  of  delay,  and 
with  due  expres<^ions  of  .surprise  mid  admiration  voted  the  dish,  aTid  set 
the  potter's  wheel  in  m.Q\xQ\i^' ^Mcrivale  s  Romans  under  the  Efupire. 

"  Surgitur,  et  misso  proceres  exire  jubentur 
Consilio,  quos  Albanam  dux  magnus  in  arcem 
Traxerat  attonitos  et  festinare  coactos." 

Sat.  iv.  145. 

This  palace  of  Domitian  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
poets : — 

**  Hoc  tibi  Palladiae  seu  collibus  uteris  Albas, 
Csesar.  et  bine  Triviam  prospicis,  inde  Thetin  ; 
Mittimus." 

Martial^  v.  Ep.  I. 

**  Scd  quis  ab  excelsis  Trojanie  collibus  Albre, 
Unde  suce  juxta  prospectal  mcenia  Romse, 
Proximus  illc  Deus." 

Si  at  tux,  Siiv.  V.  2. 

One  of  the  best  subjects  for  a  picture  is  the  view  from 
under  the  great  ilex-trees  in  front  of  the  convent  gate 

towards  Albano  and  the  sea.  A  door  in  the  wall  on  the 
right  of  the  lane  which  leads  down  towards  Albano,  admits 
one  to  the  remains  of  the  Roman  Amphitheatre^  now  used  as 
folds  for  goats,  who  crowd  the  rugged  recesses  of  its  caverned 
masonry,  and  group  themselves  picturesquely  on  its  old 
walls.  This  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  worst  cruelties 
of  Domitian.  The  other  Roman  remains  in  Albano  are 
insignificant,  the  ruins  of  the  Prcstorian  Camp  near  the 
Church  of  S.  Paolo,  and  some  fragments  of  Roman  oma* 
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mentation  built  into  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  cleila  Rotonda 
being  the  chief  of  them. 

Turning  the  rocky  corner  beyond  the  Cappuccini  we  come 
at  once  upon  one  of  the  loveliest  scenes  in  this  land  of 

beauty,  and  look  down  upon 

"—the  still  glassy  lake  that  sleeps 
Beneath  Aricia's  trees."  * 

At  the  other  end  of  the  lake  stanrls,  on  the  hill-side, 
Castel  Gandoito,  embossed  against  the  delicate  hues  of  the 
distant  Campagna.  Beneath  us,  buried  in  verdure,  is  the 
famous  Emissarium ;  on  the  opposite  shore  was  the  site  of 
Alba  Longa;  and  on  the  right,  beyond  the  convent  of 
Palazzuola,  rise  Rocca  di  Papa,  and  the  Alban  ^Mount 
The  lake  itself,  which  occupies  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano,  is  6  miles  in  circuit,  2  J  miles  long,  and  if  miles 
wide.  Concerning  its  origin,  a  legend  was  related  to  one  of 
the  translators  of  JVicbu/its  History^  by  a  pea-sant  boy,  who 
guided  him  to  1?  rescati,  as  follows : — 

*•  •  Where  the  lake  now  lies,  there  once  stood  a  great  city.  Here, 
when  Jesus  Christ  came  into  Italy,  He  begged  alms.  None  took  com- 
passion on  Him  but  an  old  woman,  who  gave  Him  two  handfuls  of  meal, 
lie  bade  her  leave  the  city  :  she  obeyed:  the  city  instantly  sank ;  and 
the  lake  rose  in  its  place.'  To  set  the  truth  of  the  story  beyond  dispute, 
the  narrator  added,  Sta  scritto  nei  libriy — Nicb.'ihr''s  Hist,  of  Rome» 

"The  lakes  of  Alba  and  Nemi,  like  others  in  the  nciQlihourhoor!  of 
Rome,  are  of  a  peculiar  character.  In  their  elevation,  lyi  11  ^  nestled  as 
it  were  high  up  in  the  bosoui  of  the  mountains,  they  rescuible  what  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are  called  tarns  j  but  our  tarns,  like 
ordinary  lakes,  liave  their  visible  feeders  and  outlets,  their  head  which 
receives  the  streams  from  the  mountain-sides,  and  their  foot  by  which 
they  discharge  themselves,  generally  in  a  larger  stream,  into  the  valley 
below.  The  lakes  of  Alba  and  Nemi  lie  each  at  the  bottom  of  a  perfect 
basin,  and  the  unbroken  rim  of  this  basin  allows  them  no  visible  outlet. 
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Agaai,  il  somelinics  happens  that  lakes  so  situated  have  their  outlet 
under-ground,  and  that  the  stream  which  drains  them  appears  again  to 
the  day  after  a  certain  distance,  having  made  its  way  through  the  basin 
of  the  lake  by  a  tunnel  provided  for  it  by  nature.   This  is  the  case  par- 
ticularly where  the  prevailing  rock  is  the  mountain  or  metalliferous  lime* 
stone  of  Derbyshire,  which  is  full  of  caverns  and  Assures;  and  an 
instance  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  small  lake  or  tarn  of  Malham  in  York- 
shire, and  ani  tlicr  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  the  lake  of  Copais  in 
Boeolia.    "Hut  the  volcanic  rocks,  in  which  the  lakcof  Alhn  lies,  do  not 
afford  such  natural  tunnels,  or  at  least  they  are  exceeding])-  small,  and 
unequal  to  the  discharge  of  any  larsj^e  quantity  of  water  ;  so  tluU  if  any 
unusual  cause  swells  the  lake,  it  can  liiid  no  adequate  outlet,  and  rises 
necessarily  to  a  higher  level.    The  Roman  tradition  reported  that  such 
a  rise  took  place  in  the  year  357  ;  it  was  caused  probably  by  some  vol- 
canic agency,  and  increased  to  such  a  height,  that  the  water  at  last  ran 
over  the  basin  of  the  hills  at  its  lowest  point,  and  poured  down  into  the 
Campagna.    Traces  of  such  an  outlet  are  said  to  be  still  visible ;  and  it  is 
asserted  that  there  are  marks  of  artificial  cutting  through  the  rock,  as  it 
to  enlarge  and  deepen  the  passage.    This  would  suppose  the  ordinary 
icTnl  of  the  lake  in  remote  times  to  have  been  about  two  hundred  feet 
higher  than  it  is  :ii     oHent  ;  and  if  tliis  were  so,  the  actual  tunnel  was 
intended  not  to  leuietL}'  a  new  evil,  hut  to  alter  the  olil  st;ite  of  the  lake 
lor  the  l)eUer,  by  reducing  it  lor  ilie  time  to  come  to  a  lower  level. 
Possibly  the  discharge  over  the  edge  of  the  basin  became  suddenly 
greater,  and  so  suggested  the  idea  of  diverting  the  water  altogether  by  a 
different  chamiel.    But  the  whole  story  of  the  tunnel,  as  we  have  it,  is  so 
purely  a  part  of  the  poetical  account  of  the  fall  of  Veii,  that  no  part  of 
it  can  be  relied  on  as  historical.    ....    Admitting  that  it  was 
wholly  worked  through  the  tufa,  which  is  easily  wrought,  still  the 
labour  and  expense  of  such  a  tunnel  must  have  been  considerable  ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  an  important  war,  how  could  either  inouc:)  or  liau  ls 
have  been  spared  for  such  a  purpose?    Again,  was  the  work  exclusively 
a  Ronian  one,  or  performed  by  the  Romans  jointly  with  the  I.alius,  as 
an  object  of  common  concern  to  the  whole  confederacy  !  The  Alban 
lake  can  scarcely  have  been  within  the  domain  of  Rome ;  nor  can  we 
conceive  that  the  Romans  could  have  been  entitled  to  divert  its  waters 
at  their  pleasure  without  the  consent  of  the  neighbouring  cities.    But  if 
it  were  a  common  work ;  if  the  Latins  entered  heartily  into  the  struggle 
of  Rome  with  Veii,  regarding  it  as  a  struggle  between  their  race  and 
that  of  the  Etruscans  ;  if  the  overflow  of  the  waters  of  their  national 
lake,  the  lake  which  bathed  the  foot  of  the  Alban  mountain,  where  their 
national  temple  stood,  and  their  national  solemnities  were  held,  excited 
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ail  interest  in  every  people  of  the  Latin  name,  then  we  may  understand 
howr  their  joint  labour  and  joint  contributions  may  have  accomplished 
the  work  even  in  the  midst  of  war ;  and  the  Romans,  as  they  disguised 
on  every  occasion  the  true  nature  of  their  connexion  with  the  JLatins, 
would  not  feil  to  represent  it  as  exclusively  their  own.*' — Arnold's  Hist, 
of  Katne,  vol.  l.  ch.  xxiii. 

Following  the  beautiful  avenue  of  ilexes,  known  as  the 

GaUeria  di  Sopra,  as  far  as  the  Convent  of  S.  1  rancesco,  we 
shall  lind  a  little  path  winding  down  through  thickets  of 
cistus  and  genista  to  the  water's  edge,  where  we  may  see  the 
remains  of  the  famous  Emissarium^  constructed  B.c.  394. 
The  extreme  beauty  of  the  spot  is  worthy  of  the  romantic 
story  of  its  origin. 

**For  seven  years  and  more  the  Romans  had  been  besieging  Veii. 
Now  the  summer  was  far  advanced,  and  all  the  springs  and  rivers  were 

very  low  ;  when  on  a  sudden  the  waters  of  t)ie  Lake  of  Alba  beg^nn  to 
rise  ;  and  they  rose  above  its  banks,  and  covered  the  fields  and  the 
houses  by  the  water-side  ;  and  still  they  rose  hifrher  and  hij^hcr,  till  they 
reached  the  top  of  the  hills  wiiich  surrounded  the  lake  as  wiih  a  wail, 
and  they  overflowed  where  the  hills  were  lowest ;  and  behold  the  water 
of  the  lake  poured  down  in  a  mighty  torrent  into  the  plain  beyond. 
When  the  Romans  found  that  the  sacrifices  which  they  offered  to  the 
gods  and  powers  of  the  place  were  of  no  avail,  and  their  prophets  knew 
not  what  counsel  to  give  them,  and  the  lake  still  continued  to  overflow 
the  hills  and  to  pour  into  the  plain  below,  then  they  sent  over  the  sea  to 
Ddphi,  to  ask  counsel  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo^  which  was  famous  in 
every  lar.d. 

**  So  the  messeno;ers  were  sent  to  Delphi.  And,  meanwhile,  the 
report  of  the  overllowinjf  of  the  lake  was  much  talked  of ;  so  that  the 
people  of  Veii  heard  of  it.  Now  there  was  an  old  Veieutian,  who  was 
skilled  in  the  secrets  of  the  Fates,  and  it  chanced  that  he  was  talking 
from  the  walls  with  a  Roman  centurion  whom  he  had  known  before  in 
the  days  of  peace ;  and  the  Roman  spoke  of  the  ruin  that  was  coming 
upon  Veii,  and  was  sorry  for  the  old  man  his  friend  ;  but  the  old  man 
laughed  and  said  :  *  Ah !  ye  think  to  take  Veii ;  but  ye  shall  not  take  it 
till  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Alba  are  all  spent,  and  flow  out  into 
the  sea  no  more.'  When  the  Roman  heard  this  he  was  much  moved 
by  it,  for  he  knew  that  the  old  man  was  a  prophet  :  and  the  next 
day  he  came  again  to  talk  with  the  old  man,  and  he  enticed  him  to 
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come  out  of  tbe  city,  and  to  go  aside  with  him  to  a  lonely  place,  saying 
that  he  had  a  certain  matter  of  his  own  concerning  which  he  desired  to 
know  the  secrets  of  fate :  and  while  they  were  talking  together,  he 
seized  the  old  man,  and  carried  him  olf  to  the  Roman  canip,  and  brought 
him  before  the  generals ;  and  the  generals  sent  him  to  Rome  to  the 
Senate.  Then  the  old  man  declared  all  that  was  in  the  Fates  concern- 
ing the  overflow  of  the  Lake  of  A!l>a  ;  and  lie  told  the  Senate  what  they 
were  to  do  willi  the  water,  thai  it  mi^'ht  cease  to  flow  into  the  sea :  '  If 
the  lake  overflow,  aud  its  wuicis  run  out  into  the  sea,  woe  unto  Rome ; 
but  if  it  be  drawn  off,  and  the  waters  reach  the  sea  no  longer,  then  it  is 
woe  unto  Veil/  But  the  Senate  would  not  believe  the  old  man's  words, 
till  the  messengers  should  come  back  from  Delphi. 

**  After  a  time  the  messengers  came  back,  and  the  answer  of  the  god 
agreed  in  all  things  with  the  words  of  the  old  m m  ui  V eii.  For  it  said, 
*  See  thai  the  waters  be  not  confined  within  the  bason  of  the  lake  ;  see 
that  they  take  not  their  own  course  and  run  into  the  sea.  Thou  .shalt 
let  the  water  out  of  the  lake,  and  thou  shalt  turn  it  to  the  wah  rin^^  of 
thy  fteldi^  and  thou  shalt  make  cihu^ls  fur  it  till  it  be  spent  and  cunie  to 
nothing.*  Tlien  the  Roiaaus  believed  the  uraele,  and  they  sent  work- 
men, and  began  to  bore  througii  llie  side  of  the  hills  lo  make  a  passage 
for  the  water.  And  tlie  water  flowed  out  through  this  passage  under- 
ground ;  and  it  ceased  to  flow  over  the  hills ;  and  when  it  came  out  from 
the  passage  into  the  plain  below,  it  was  received  into  many  courses 
which  had  been  dug  for  it,  and  it  watered  the  fields,  and  became 
obedient  to  the  Romans,  and  was  all  spent  in  doing  them  service,  and 
flowed  to  the  sea  no  more.  And  the  Romans  knew  that  it  was  the  will 
of  the  gods  that  they  should  conquer  Veil." — Aniohrs  Hist,  of  Rom  t'. 

"L'emissaire  fonctionne  encore  aujourd'hui  ;  par  lui  les  eaux  du 
lac  arrosent  la  campagne  romaine  et  vont  se  jeter  non  dans  la  vier  mais 
dans  le  Tibre :  I'oracle  a  dooc  ete  obei,  aussi  Veies  a  etc  prise." — 
Amph'et  Nisi,  Rmn.  iL  526. 

The  opening  of  the  Emissarium  is  enclosed  within  a 

Nymphieiim  of  imperial  date,  such  as  is  beautifully  described 
ill  the  lines  of  Virgil : — 

Fronte  sub  adversa  scopnlis  pendentibus  antrum ; 
Intus  aquae  dulces,  vlvoque  sedilia  saxo ; 
Nympharum  domus.'^ 

^n,  i.  167. 

A  cmtode  (who  resides  at  Castel  Gandolfo)  is  required  to 
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open  the  gratmg.    Italians  always  set  fire  to  little  paper 

boats,  which  they  call  "  fates,"  and  float  them  down  through 
the  darkness,  where  they  may  be  seen  burning  for  an  im- 
mense distance.  Near  the  Nymphseum  are  many  ruins  of 
other  Roman  buildings  known  by  the  country  people  as 
Bagni  di  Diana,  Grotte  delle  Ninfe,  &:c.  All  probably  are 
remains  of  tlie  summer  retreats  of  Domitian. 

'*  Quand,  par  un  beau  jour  de  printemps,  on  contemplele  lac  endormi 

dans  mie  coupe  de  verdure  et  reflechissant  les  gracicuscs  ortdulations  de 
SC5  bords,  a  la  pensee  de  Domitien  on  voit  apparaitre  le  bateau  ou  Pline 
)e  Jeunc  nous  le  niontre  troul>le  par  du  bruit  des  rame?,  dont  cha(|ue 
coup  le  fait  tressaillir.  II  fallait  cesser  de  ramer  et  le  reiuoKp-Ler.  '  A- 
lors,'  dit  Fliiic,  'immobile  dans  ce  bateau  mue[,  il  scuihlaii  traiiie 
comme  a  une  expiation,* " — Amp^re^  VEmp.  Roml\\.  135. 

Clambering  up  the  hill  again,  we  find  the  height  crested 
by  the  fine  trees  overhanging  the  wall  of  the  Vtlla  Barber hiL 
The  beautiful  grounds  of  this  villa  may  always  be  visited  by 

strangers,  and  present  an  immense  variety  of  lo\'i^l\^  views, 
from  a  foreground,  half  cultivated  and  half  wild,  ending  in  a 
grand  old  avenue  of  umbrella-pines.  The  ruins,  which  we 
see  here  in  such  abundance,  are  sn|)})0sed  to  be  remains  of 
the  Villa  of  Pompey,  or  of  the  insane  strucLurcs,''  as 
Cicero  calls  tliem,  belonging  to  the  villa  of  Clodius.  As 
we  wander  here  we  cannot  but  call  to  mind  the  whole  grand 
invocation  of  Cicero  in  his  speech  in  behalf  of  Milo  against 
the  owner  of  this  villa. 

**  And  you,  liills  anr?  i^rovcs  of  Alba,  you,  T  say,  I  entrent.  and  im- 
plore, and  you,  the  ruined  shrines  of  the  All>ans,  so  closely  knit  with 
all  that  is  revered  by  the  people  of  Rome,  allars  which  this  fellow  in  his 
headlong  madness  had  dared  to  strip  and  rob  of  their  holy  groves,  and 
bury  beneath  the  insane  piles  of  his  own  buildings.  Then  it  was  your 
shrines,  your  rites  that  were  honoured,  your  influence  which  prevailed, 
which  he  had  insulted  with  crime  of  every  kind,  and  thou,  from  thy 
lofty  peak,  great  Jupiter  Latiaris,  whose  lake  and  woods  and  fields  he 
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had  often  defiled  with  every  abominable  wickedness  and  crime»  at  last 
thou  o]>enedst  thine  eyes  to  punish  him  :  to  you,  late  though  you  might 
deem  it,  his  punishment  was  a  just  and  due  atonement." 

Words  fail  to  paint  ihc  glories  of  iiiUaa  sunset  as  seen 
from  the  Villa  Barberini. 

Various  as  the  Campagna  is  in  outline  it  is  quite  as  various  in  colour, 
reflecting  every  aspect  of  the  sky,  and  answering  every  touch  of  the 
seasons.  Day  after  day  it  shifts  the  slide  of  its  woiKlron<^  panorama  of 
changeful  pictures — now  lender  in  the  fresh  green  and  flower-flush  of 
spring — now  golden  in  t!ie  matured  richness  of  summer — antl  now  sub- 
dued and  softened  into  purpie-hrowns  in  the  autumn  and  winter. 
.Silt;nt  and  grand,  with  shifting  opal  liues  of  bkie,  violet,  and  rose,  the 
niomilains  look  upon  tlic  piaiu.  Light  clouds  hide  and  cling  to  their 
airy  crags,  or  drag  along  them  their  trailing  shadows.  Looking  down 
from  the  Alban  Hill  one  sees  in  the  summer  noons  wild  thunder-storms, 
with  sloping  spears  of  rain  and  flashing  blades  of  lightning,  charge  over 
the  plain  and  burst  hei*e  and  there  among  the  ruins,  while  alt  around  the 
full  sunshine  basks  upon  the  Campagna,  and  trembles  over  the  moun- 
tains.  Towards  twilight  the  landscape  is  transfigured  in  a  blaze  of 
colour — the  earth  seems  fused  in  a  fire  of  sunset — the  ruins  are  of  beaten 
gold — tlie  meadows  and  hollows  are  as  crucibles  where  <lelicate  rain- 
bows melt  into  every  tone  and  gradation  of  coloin-  -a  hazy  and  misty 
splendour  iliKits  over  llie  shadows,  and  earth  drinks  in  the  glory  of  ♦^he 
heaven^.  'Dicn  softly  a  grey  veil  is  drawn  over  ilic  plain,  the  sluidow 
creeps  up  the  mountain-side,  liie  purples  deepen,  the  fires  of  sunset  fade 
away  into  cold  ashes— and  sunset  is  gone  almost  while  we  speak.  The 
air  grows  chill,  and  in  the  hollows  and  along  the  river  steal  long  white 
snakes  of  mist— fires  from  the  stubble  b^n  to  show  here  and  there— the 
sky*s  deep  orange  softens  slowly  into  a  glowing  citron,  with  tinges  of 
green,  then  refines  into  paler  yellows,  and  the  great  stars  begin  to  look 
out  from  the  so ti  deep-blue  above.  Then  the  Campagna  is  swallowed 
up  in  dark,  and  chilled  with  damp  and  creeping  winds." — Story* s  Roba 
diRonmt  i.  324. 

Close  to  the  entrance  of  the  villa,  is  the  town-gate  of 
Castil  Gandoifo,  the  favourite  summer  residence  of  the  popes 

for  the  last  two  liuiidred  and  fifty  years,  and  the  only  portion 
of  their  property  outside  the  Vatican  walls,  left  untouched 
since  the  Sardinian  occupation.    The  place  was  the  fortress 
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of  tiie  Gandolfi  family  in  the  12th  centin) ,  when  Otho  Gan- 
dolfi  was  senator  of  Rome.  In  12 16,  it  passed  to  thu 
Savelli,  who  held  it  for  four  hundred  years,  triumphantly 
defying  all  attempts  to  wrest  it  from  them.  In  1596  it  was 
raised  into  a  duchy  for  Bernardino  Savelli  by  Sixtus  V.,  but 
poverty  obliged  him  to  sell  the  property  to  the  government 
for  1 50,000  scudi,  an  enormous  sum  in  those  days,  Clement 
VIII.,  by  a  decree  of  1604,  incorporated  it  with  the  temporal 
domain  of  the  Holy  See,  and  included  it  expressly  in  the 
bull  of  Kus  V.  de  nan  infeudandis  bonis  Eccksia,  It  was  re- 
served for  Urban  Vlll.  in  1604  to  adopt  it  as  a  residence, 
and  to  build  the  palace  from  designs  of  Carlo  Maderno, 
Bartolomeo  Breccioli,  and  Domenico  CastellL  Urban  came 
every  year  to  Castel  Gandolfo,  and  a  large  number  of  his 
bulls  are  dated  from  hence.  The  pontifical  palace  was  en- 
larged by  Alexatider  VII.,  and  completed  by  Clement  XIII. 
The  interior  is  furnished  in  the  simplest  manner  and  is  little 
worth  visiting.  Fins  IX.  spent  part  of  each  summer  here, 
before  the  invasion ;  and  every  afternoon  saw  him  riding  on 
his  white  mule  in  the  old  avenues  or  on  the  terraced  paths 
above  the  lake,  followed  by  his  cardinals  in  their  scarlet 
robes — a  most  picturesque  and  mediaeval  scene. 

The  Church  of  S.  Thomas  of  Villanuovay  dose  to  the 
palace,  was  ljuilt  166 1,  by  Beruiui,  for  Alexander  VII.  Its 
altar-piece  is  by  Pietro  da  Cortona. 

Not  many  tourists  penetrate  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake, 
yet  here,  it  is  established  with  tolerable  certainty,  was  the 
SUe  of  Alba  Longa,  the  mother  city  of  Rome.  As  the  town 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  who  removed  its 
inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  established  them  on  tlie  Ccelian,  its 
situation  was  long  a  disputed  point  with  topographers,  and 
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was  generally  asserted  to  be  that  now  occupied  by  Palazzuola, 
but  Sir  W.  Gell  discovered  traces  of  an  ancient  road  leading 
up  the  hills  from  the  plain  to  tlie  further  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  suddenly  terminating  there  at  a  turn  of  the  precipice. 
This  caused  an  examination  of  the  spot  to  which  it  led,  and 
resulted  in  the  discQverv  of  vast  blocks  of  masonry  and  nor- 
tions  of  columns  buried  beneath  the  underwood,  probably 
fragments  of  the  temples  of  the  gods  which  Strabo  tells  us 
were  spared  by  the  Romans  amid  the  general  destruction. 
A  knoll  to  the  north  was  also  found  to  be  covered  with 
ruins. 

Alba  was  the  metropolis  of  the  cities  of  Latium  before  the 
building  of  Rome.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  by  the 
Latin  poets  to  Ascanius,  and  its  name  to  the  white  sow  of 

Eneas,  and  her  thirty  little  pigs. 

Ex  quo  ter  denis  urbem  redeuntibus  annis 
Ascanius  clari  condet  cognominis  Albam." 

^n.  viii.  47. 

*'  £t  stetit  Alba  potens,  albse  suis  omine  nata." 

Propert,  iv.  EL  i. 

•*  .....    Turn  gratus  lulo, 

Atqtie  novercali  sedc<?  j-jr^^lnta  Laviiio, 
Conspiciiur  sublimit  apex ;  cui  Candida  nomea 
Scrota  dcdit." 

juv.  Sat.  xii.  70. 

Lycophron  however  {Cassandra^  v.  1255)  says  that  the 
sow  was  black. 

**  La  truie  figure  encore  dans  les  artnes  de  la  petite  ville  d' Albano,  et 

\m  bas-rellt^fqul  la  represente  an  milieu  de  sa  famille,  cncastrc  dans  le 
mur  d'une  maison  du-dessus  d'uiic  iontaine,  a  donue  a  uiic  rue  de  Korne 
le  uoin  de  rue  la  Truie  (Via  della  Scrofa) ;  allusion  bien  moderne  a  un 
bien  antique  souvenir,  — Amph-e^  Mist,  Rom,  i.  196. 


Since  attention  was  first  turned  to  this  spot,  every  suc« 
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ceeding  discovery  has  curiously  confirmed  the  opinion  that 
it  is  the  true  site  of  Alba. 

"The  characteristics  of  tlie  city  of  Al]>a,  says  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nas-us,  were,  *  that  it  was  so  built,  with  regard  to  the  mountain  and 
the  lake,  that  it  occupied  a  space  between  them,  each  seeming  like  a 
wall  of  defence  to  the  city,'  .  .  .  Livy  (Lib.  i.  c.  3)  has  a  pas- 
sage, which  is  too  descriptive  of  Alba  Longa  to  be  omitted :  *  Ascanius, 
abundante  Lavinii  multitudiae  .  .  .  novam  ipse  aliam  sub  Albano 
monte  condidit;  quae  ab  situ  porrecta  in  dorso  urbis,  Longa  Alba 
adpellata.'  Dionysius  also  (Lib.  i.)  informs  us  that  the  name  Longa  was 
added  *on  account  of  the  shape  (row  <rx^/*«'''>c)  of  its  ground  plan 
Varro,  that  it  was  called  Longa,  *  propter  loci  naturam;'  and  Aure- 
lins  Victor,  *  eamqiie  ex  format,  qu6d  ita  in  longum  porrecta  est, 
Longam  cognominavit." 

.  .  "There  is  a  tra  liiioii,  that  llie  palace  rtf  the  kings  of  Alba 
st  riod  on  a  rock,  and  so  near  the  edge  of  the  preci[:)ice,  that  when  the 
impiety  of  one  of  its  monardis  provoked  Jupiter  to  strike  it  with  his 
lightning,  a  part  of  the  mass  was  precipitated  into  the  lake,  carrying 
the  impious  king  along  with  the  ruins  of  his  habitation.  Now  this  tra« 
dition  is  apparently  confirmed  by  a  singular  feature  in  a  part  of  the  re- 
mains of  this  city ;  for  directly  under  the  rock  of  the  citadel  towards  the 
lake,  and  where  the  palace,  both  for  security  and  prospect,  would  have 
been  placed,  is  a  cavern  about  fiRy  feet  in  depth,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  in  width,  a  part  of  the  roof  of  which  has  evidently  fallen  in,  and 
some  of  its  blocks  remain  on  the  spot.  This  may  be  visited  from  below 
witliout  difTiculty,  by  a  small  path  used  by  goat-herds  and  wood-cutters, 
leading  across  four  deep  ravines  to  Palazzuola.** — Sir  Geil. 

It  is  a  beautiful  walk  or  drive  back  to  Albano,  through  the 
GaUeria  di  Sotto,  shaded  by  huge  ilexes  which  were  planted 
by  Urban  VIII.,  or  are  even  of  older  date.  These  gigantic 
trees,  acquainted  for  centuries,  often  lean  togctlier  against 
the  walls  as  if  in  earnest  conversation ;  often,  faint  from  old, 
age,  are  propped  on  stone  pillars,  supported  by  which,  they 
hang  out  towards  the  Campagna.  At  the  end  of  the  avenue 
we  come  upon  Ponipcy's  Tomb,  beneath  which  are  some  of 
the  Capanne  or  shepherds'  huts  of  reeds,  described  by 
Virgil.   On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Via  Appia  stands  the 
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Villa  Aliieriy  consecrated  now  to  the  Italian  heart  as  having 


been  the  residence  of  the  noble  and  self-devoted  cardinal, 
who  died  a  martyr  to  his  self-sacrifice  in  the  cholera  of  1867. 

The  disease  appeared  quite  suddenly  during  the  first  week  in  August. 
At  that  time  Albano  was  especially  crowded  with  visitors  of  high  and 
low  degree,  from  the  Royal  Family  of  Naples  and  the  principal  members 
of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  to  the  thrifty  Jewish  salesman  from  the  Glietto, 

intent  on  combining  a  stroke  of  business  with  change  of  air.  On  a 
hcnntifnl  ^Tonday  afternoon  various  partiu-s  were  c^iven  in  ^ he  gardens  of 
the  principal  villas,  and  as  Ail)ano  )iad  always  hitiierto  been  exempt 
front  attacl<.s  of  j)eslilence,  no  alarm  \s  as  felt,  though  there  were  already 
cases  of  cholera  at  Rome.  Suddenly  a  cloud,  bringuig  a  strange  chill, 
seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  Campagna ;  cloaks  and  wraps  were  brought 
out  for  those  who  were  feasting  in  the  gardens,  but  the  chill  passed 
away  as  quickly  as  it  had  come,  and  was  succeeded  by  great  heat 
Almost  immediately  tlie  pestilence  b^an.  People  were  attacked  on  the 
garden*seats  as  they  sat.  Before  morning  there  were  115  cases  and  15 
deaths.  All  who  could,  fled  to  Rome  and  the  neighbouring  towns. 
"The  prevailing  features  of  the  scene  were  the  processions  of  priests 
with  the  consecrated  host,  liiiers  conveying  the  sick  to  lire  hospital,  and 
carls  cuuveying  the  dead  Lo  the  ccnielciy-  The  usual  agents  in  the  latter 
operation,  being  by  no  means  adequate  in  nmnber  to  the  amount  of 
doleful  work  thus  devolved  upon  them,  were  aided  by  the  soldier  of  a 
company  of  Zouaves,  who  had  been  sent  to  Albano  for  change  of  air 
after  recovery  from  fever,  and  who  arrived  opportunely  on  the  very 
morning  when  their  aid  was  so  much  needed  Telegraphic  messages 
were  sent  to  Rome  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  day,  requesting 
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medical  aid,  instructions,  and  vehicles.  Cardinal  Altieri,  being  bishop 
of  Albano,  came  out  from  the  capital  to  encourage  the  towns-people  by 
his  presence,  and  take  the  direction  of  affairs.  In  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  mnny  people  arrived  from  Rome  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety 
about  their  tumilies  or  relatives,  whom  they  had  left  at  Albano,  and 
whom  they  were  desirous  of  conveying  elsewhere  as  soon  n  s  [)' ssi'iile. 
Means  of  transport  to  the  capital  by  the  high  road  became  suddenly 
scarce,  and  the  drivers  of  omnibuses  down  to  the  station  avzuled  them* 
self  of  the  opportunity  of  exacting  double  fare  from  the  panic-stricken 
fugitives  who  surrounded  the  vehicles.**  At  the  entrance  of  the  Olmata 
of  Genzano,  a  cordon  was  established,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  pass 
without  undergoing  fumigation.  On  the  same  day  the  Royal  Family  of 
Naples  was  attacked,  some  of  the  servants  died,  and  one  of  the  princes 
was  taken  ill. 

On  the  second  mornuig  "  the  dead-carts  rolled  drc^arily  about  the 
town,  stopping  here  and  there  to  take  up  rude  wu^hIi  u  h.  ixts,  rather 
than  coffins,  for  conveyance  to  the  cemetery  of  the  Madonna  delta  Stella. 
Many  of  the  shops  were  shut  up,  their  owners  having  either  died  or  emi- 
grated. Fruit-stalls  were  abolished."  All  who  could,  endeavoured  to 
reach  a  purer  air  if  possible,  but  it  was  already  difficult,  as  **  the  au- 
thorities of  Ariccia  had  placed  guardiani  with  guns  to  prevent  any  one 
crossing  the  great  viaduct  from  Albano,  and  all  the  neighbouring  towns, 
except  Rome,  had  drawn  the  same  inextricable  cordon."  The  attacks 
of  the  disease  were  so  sudden  that  if  a  carriage  containing  five  fugitives 
took  the  way  towards  Rome,  three  were  frequently  dead  before  it  reached 
the  walls  of  the  city. 

By  the  third  morning  120  deaths  from  cholera  had  occurred  in  the 
village  of  Albano,  People  fled  iu  every  direction.  Along  the  road 
were  families  migrating  in  all  sorts  of  waggons  and  vehicles  :  the  country 
iiirm-houses  were  resorted  to  all  round,  though  it  was  the  fever  season, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  there  would  soon  be  none  left  to  kill  in  Albano.  But 
unfortunately  most  of  the  Rigitives  took  away  the  germ  of  the  malady 
with  them,  and  died  wherever  they  might  chance  tohavfe  taken  refuge." 
On  the  evening  of  the  8th,  the  Queen-Dowager  of  Naples  died,  after  an 
illness  of  only  four  hours'  duration,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Princess 
Colonna,  having  fled  to  Genzano  to  the  palace  of  Duke  Cesarini,  to 
whom  her  eldest  daugli^er  was  ejigaged,  was  seized  with  cholera  at 
luuclieou,  a,ad  died  iu  a  lew  lu^urs. 

Meanwhile  Cardinal  Altieri  was  unremitting  in  his  attentions  to  the 
sick  and  dying,  giving  himself  too  little  rest  either  by  night  or  day,  but 
on  the  Friday  he  was  himself  seized  with  the  malady,  and  died  on  Sunday 
the  iith.  On  the  same  day  Mr  John  Macdonald,  brother  of  the  well- 
knowD  sculptor,  died  soon  after  effecting  his  escape  to  Rome.  Frightful 
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mortality  began  amongst  the  regiment  of  2^)uaves  who  had  so  courage- 
ously devoted  themselves  to  the  dead,  and  almost  all  of  them  perished 

—chiefly,  it  is  said,  because,  owing  to  the  rapid  succession  of  deaths, 
and  the  impossibility  of  finding;  grave-diggers,  the  corpses  buried  on  the 
first  clay  \n  one  lar^^c  i^rnve  had  to  be  packed  to  give  more  space ! 

On  the  13th  the  ch  >!er;i  catastrophe  at  Albano  had  reached  such  a 
(IeL;i  cethat  tlie  most  necessary  relations  of  social  existence  might  be  said 
to  he  anuihilated.  With  the  exception  of  the  Gonfaloniere,  wdio  took 
flight  early,  all  the  local  authorities  were  either  ill  or  dead,  and  the  Pope 
had  sent  out  Monsignor  AiK>lloni,  as  special  commissary,  to  assume  the 
government  of  the  town.  The  last  of  the  bakers  who  had  the  courage 
to  remain  in  Albano  and  cany  on  his  trade  died  on  the  I2th,  so  that  to 
prevent  the  surviving  inhabitants  from  starving,  bread  and  other  pro- 
visions had  to  be  sent  out  from  Rome. 

After  the  14th  the  cholera  began  to  abate,  having  carried  off  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  population. — From  t/ie  Letters  of  the  "  7%mes 
Correspondent, " 

The  monument  of  Cardinal  Altieri  is  the  only  object  of 
interest  in  the  Cathedral,  which  stands  in  a  small  square 

behind  tlie  principal  street.    It  is  inscribed  : — 

Ludovicus  de  Alteriis,  Card.  S.E.R.  Episc.  Albanus, 

Pastor  bonus  ctim  in  medium  gregem  dira  saeviente  lue 
advolasset,  praeclarum  yiXjh^  cursum  morte  maguanima  con- 
summavit  sanctissime, 

III  Id.  Aug.  MDCCCLXVIL  Vixit  annos  LXII. 

Celebrated  among  the  bishops  of  Albano  was  Pietro  Aldo- 
brandini  (S.  Pietro  Igneo),  who  walked  through  fire  at  Settimo 
in  1067,  to  prove  a  charge  of  simony  against  Pietro  di  Pavia, 
bishop  of  Florence. 

The  festa  of  S.  Pancrazio — the  patron  of  Albano — is  kept 
here  with  great  solemnity. 

**From  the  catliedial  issued,  at  an  early  hour,  a  procession  whose 
length  almost  corresponded  to  that  of  the  town  itself.  There  were  little 
girls  in  tinsel  finery,  with  butterfly-wings,  intended  to  represent  angels, 
and  chubby  little  boys  who  toddled  along  in  the  disguise  of  Carmelite 
friars,  curiously  contrasting  with  the  gravity  of  friars  full  grown,  bearded 
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capuchins,  venerable  canons,  and  iull-armed  soldiers.  There  was  the 
Gonfaloniere  with  his  two  councillors;  the  local  magistracy,  in  long 
robes  of  black  silk  and  velvet  lined  with  silver  tissue,  with  flat  black  caps, 

looking  not  unlike  some  of  Titian's  portraits;  and  another  conspicuous 
group,  very  different,  lormed  by  young  girls  in  lonq^  v.'^iite  sntin  dresses, 
with  veils  coverin(»-  nof  rndy  the  hojd  but  the  I'va  -  r  |),irL  ot"  the  face, 
each  attended  by  a  buxom  lualrDn  \\\  the  gayest  lucal  ctteiuinc— a  l^right- 
coloured  bodice,  white  linen  veil  folded  square  over  the  brow,  and  ample 
folds  of  muslin  round  the  largely-developed  bust,  their  full-blown  charms 
further  set  off  by  a  profusion  of  gold  ornaments  chiselled  in  a  style  re- 
sembling those  in  Etruscan  museums  —  precisely  such  figures  as  Pinelli 
and  many  other  artists  have  delighted  to  introduce  in  ^nre  pictures  illus- 
trative of  Italian  life  and  n  -ry.  The  younger  females  were  those 
selected  to  receive  small  dowries  out  of  a  fund  appropriated  to  charity, 
such  donations  being  annually  conferred  at  the  religions  seasons  in 
Albano.  Next  to  the  female  group  came  about  a  hundred  members  of 
a  lay  fraternity  in  their  peciliar  co>turue  witli  hoods,  carrying  large 
crucifixes  and  banners  painted  on  lioia  .^iJes  with  sacred  iigures  life-si/.e, 
and,  linaily,  the  principal  group  of  clergy,  the  first  indignity  supporting 
under  a  crimson  canopy  a  bust  of  silver-gilt  containing  the  skull  of  S. 
Pancrazio.*' — Hemani  Catholic  Italy, 

On  the  right  of  the  maia  street,  on  enteriog  the  Roman 
gate,  is  the  Villa  Doria^  whose  grounds,  abounding  in  ancient 
ilex  groves,  and  in  fragments  of  ruin  of  imperial  date,  are  of 
the  most  extreme  beauty. 

About  a  mile  below  the  town  the  ruins  of  the  Castello 
Savdli  crown  a  conical  hill  above  the  plain,  and  form  a 
pleasant  object  for  a  short  excursion.  The  great  family 
of  the  Savelli  continued  to  be  lords  of  Albano  till  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  tragical  circumstancei; 
led  to  their  extinction.  The  young  and  handsome  heir  of 
the  house  was  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  the  Marchese 
del  Vasto  of  Naples,  who  had  a  dowry  of  800,000  crowns. 
But  while  waitimi;  for  his  bride  to  attain  her  tlurteenth  year, 
when  tlie  marriage  was  to  be  solemnized,  he  became  passion- 
ately in  love  with  a  beautiful  young  girl  of  Albano,  of 
humble  but  respectable  parentage.    Her  father,  fearing  the 
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addresses  of  his  young  lord,  hastened  her  marriage  with  one 
Cristoforo,  a  vassal  of  the  Savelli.    But  the  young  count 

continued  to  per::.ccute  her  wiia  his  attentions,  took  a  house 
immediately  opposite  to  the  married  pair,  and  wrote  con-  . 
stantly  in  the  hope  of  softening  the  object  of  his  love.  She 
remained  faithful  to  her  husband,  to  whom  she  showed  all 
the  letters  of  the  count  t  but  Cristoforo  constantly  mis- 
trusted her,  and  was  full  of  jealousies.  One  day  he  borrowed 
her  flounced  petticoat  (guardinfante)  and  other  attire,  and 
forced  her  to  write  a  letter  to  Savelli  appointing  an  assigna- 
tion, persuading  her  that  he  only  intended  to  humiliate  him 
by  a  disappointment. 

Savelli  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  and  was  received  by 
Cristoforo  in  his  wife's  dress,  who  shot  him  through  the 
heart,  cut  his  throat,  and  dragged  the  corpse  to  the  front  of 
the  Savelli  palace,  where  he  left  it  weltering  in  its  blood.  On 
the  discovery  of  the  murder  all  the  inhabitants  of  Albano 
were  shut  up  in  their  houses  to  prevent  flight.  Cris- 
toforo had  made  good  his  escape,  but  his  innocent  wife  and 
all  her  family  were  arrested  and  frequently  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, in  the  hope  of  extorting  the  whereabouts  of  the  fugitive, 
of  which  they  were  really  ignorant  After  six  months*  im- 
prisonment, the  relatives  were  set  at  liberty,  but  the  wife 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  wlio  received  her  into  her 
service,  from  whence  she  was  transferred  to  that  of  the 
Duchess  of  Modena. 

The  bereaved  father  never  recovered  the  shock  of  his  son's 
murder,  and  died  in  a  lunatic  as}  kmi,  and  the  only  survivor 
of  the  Savelli  having  no  heir,  all  the  property  of  that  ancient 
race  passed  to  the  family  of  Chigi. 


CHAPTER  III. 
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(Donkeys  should  be  taken  for  the  excursion  from  Albano  to  Monte 
Cavo  and  Nemi,  except  by  very  good  walkers — ^price,  four  francs  each, 
the  donkey'man  four  francs,  the  guide  seven  francs,  for  the  day. 
Civita  Lavinta  will  form  a  pleasant  separate  drive  for  the  afternoon  from 
Albano— a  carriage  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  seven  or  eight  francs. 

Those  who  nscend  Monte  Cave  from  Rome,  and  return  thither 
in  the  same  day,  may  take  the  morning  train  to  Frascati,  or,  still  better, 
drive  thither,  and  send  on  their  carriages  to  the  Hotel  de  Rnssie  at 
Albano  (as  being  the  hotel  nearest  lo  the  "galleries"  and  the  Roman 
gate).  They  may  then  take  donkeys  at  I- rascati  (price,  five  francs  fur  the 
day),  and  ascend  Monte  Cavo  by  Rocca  di  Papa.  After  passing  some 
time  at  tlie  temple,  they  may  descend  by  the  Madonna  del  Tufo,  Paiaz' 
zuola,  and  skirting  the  Alban  Lake,  visit  Castel  Gandolfo,  and  ride 
through  the  "galleries  '*  to  Albano.  Good  walkers  may  also  see  Nemi 
the  same  day,  but  this  is  too  great  a  hurry  to  be  commended.  The  rest 
is  an  easy  day's  work,  and  allows  time  for  returning  to  Rome  in  the 
eveninc^  from  Albnno,  M'-here  the  horses  will  "have  rested  for  many  hours. 
Those  wlio  do  not  bring  a  carriacfc  from  Rome,  and  intend  returning  by 
the  railway,  must  recollect  that  tlie  Albano  station  is  2|  miles  distant 
from  the  town,  a.nd  liiat  fatigue  and  distance,  as  well  as  expense,  are 
thus  greatly  increased.) 


SCENDING  the  stony  path  which  leads  from  Albano  to 


xA.  the  Cappuccini,  and  reaching  the  comer  whence  we 

overlook  the  glassy  lake,  sleeping  in  its  deep  wooded  hollow, 
let  us  turn  to  the  right  by  the  tempting  path  which  winds 
through  the  woods  and  rocks,  between  banks  which  in  spring 
are  quite  carpeted  with  cyclamen,  violets,  hepaticas,  and  every 
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shade  of  anemone,  while  higher  up,  amid  the  richly  flowering 
laurestinus  and  genista,  patches  of  brilliant  pink  ''honesty** 
glow  in  the  sunshine.  At  every  turn  the  flowers  become 
lovelier,  and  the  fore-grounds  more  as  if  they  were  waiting 
for  an  artist  to  paint  them,  till,  passing  between  some  jagged 
masses  of  rock,  which  have  fallen  down  from  the  higher  cliffs 
long  ago,  but  have  been  halt  buried  for  centuries  under 
luxuriant  drapery  of  ferns  and  moss,  we  reach,  above  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake,  the  Franciscan  monastery  of 
Palazzttola. 

Here  wc  may  allow  our  donkeys  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes 
on  the  little  rounded  platform  which  so  beautifully  over- 
looks the  lake,  and  stop  to  examine  a  CotmUar  Tomb  cut  in 
the  rock,  which  overhangs  the  garden  of  the  convent,  and 
which  resembles  in  style  many  of  the  tombs  in  Etruria. 
It  is  attributed  to  Caius  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispallus,  consul 
and  pontifex-maximus,  though  he  died  at  Cumse,  on  the 
very  slight  ground  that  he  was  first  attacked  with  his  fatal 
illness,  paralysis,  while  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  the 
Alban  Mount,  in  B.a  176. 

A  path  winding  upwards  through  the  woods  leads  from 
hence  to  the  little  sanctuary  of  the  Madonna  del  Tufo^  much 
frequented  by  the  country  people,  whence  a  beautiM  terrace 
fringed  with  ilexes  extends  to  the  picturesque  village  of 
Rocca  dl  Fapa,  which  occupies  an  isolated  sugar-loaf  rock 
standing  out  from  the  rest  of  the  mountain-side  and  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  which  for  two  centuries  was  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Colonnas,  but  aftei  wards  (1487)  paiised  into  the 
hands  of  the  Orsini. 

"All  know  thai,  in  those  ages,  the  poor  and  weak  had  the  choice  of 
being  assassinated  in  two  ways,  but  they  were  obliged  to  choose ;  either 
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assassinated  by  casual  wanderini:;  brigands,  or  by  established  brigands 

settled  in  the  fortresses.  Generally  the  preference  was  given  to  the  second, 
and  thus  aroLiii  l  the  fortresses  was  formed  a  trembling  settlement  of  hovels 
aail  huLs  of  conta-lini,  which  were  afterwards  changed  into  villages, 
towaSf  aiid  cities,  a  piefcrcnce  which  speaks  to  iiie  praise  of  tlio^e  poor 
calumniated  barons  of  the  middle-ages." — Massinto  (TAstt^io, 

"  Rocca  di  Papa  est  un  c6ne  volcanique  couvert  de  maisons  super- 
posees  jusqu^au  &it^  qui  se  termine  par  un  vieux  fort  mine.  I«es  caves 
d'une  zone  d'liabttations  *  s'appuient  sur  les  greniers  de  Tautre ;  les 
maisons  se  tombent  continuellement  sur  le  dos ;  le  moindre  vent  fait 
pleuvotr  de«  tuiles  et  craquer  des  supports.  Les  rues,  pen  a  pen  verli- 
cales,  finissent  par  des  escalicrs  qui  hnisscnt  eux-mcmes  par  dcs  blocs  de 
lave  supportaut  une  ruiiie  diihcile  a  aborder,  et  flantjuee  d'uii  vieil  arbrt; 
qui  se  peiiche  sur  la  ville,  comme  une  hanniere  ^  la  pointe  d'lm  clocher. 

*'  Tout  cela  csi  vieux,  crevasse,  dejele  cL  noir  comine  la  lave  dont  est 
sorti  ce  receptacle  de  mis^re  et  de  malproprete.  Mais,  vous  savez,  tout 
cela  est  superbe  pour  un  peintre.  Le  soleil  et  Tombre  se  heurtent  vive- 
ment  sur  des  angles  de  rochers  qui  percent  de  toutes  parts  a  travers  les 
maisons,  sur  des  facades  qui  se  penchent  Tune  contre  I'autr^  et  tout  k 
coup  se  toument  le  dos  pour  obeir  aux  mouvements  du  sol,  dpre  et 
tourmente,  qui  les  supporte,  les  presse  et  les  separe.  Comme  dans  les 
faubourgs  de  G@nes,  des  arceaux  rampants  relient  de  temps  en  temps 
les  deux  cotes  de  la  ruelle  etroite,  et  ces  ponts  servent  eux>mlmes  de 
rues  aux  habitanl-s  du  quartier  supcricur. 

*'ToaL  done  est  ])i Lcipicu  dans  cetlc  vUlc  folle,  refu^^e  dcsc^ipere  des 
teoips  de  guerre,  cherchc  dans  le  lieu  le  plus  iuconiu\ode  et  Ic  plus  im- 
possible qui  se  puisse  imagiuer.  Les  conhns  de  la  steppe  de  Rome  sont 
bord^,  en  plusieurs  endroits,  de  ces  petits  crateres  pointus,  qui  ont  tous 
leur  petit  ^ort  demantde  et  leur  petite  ville  en  pain  de  sucre,  s'ecroulant 
et  se  relevant  sans  cesse,  grlU:e  k  racbamement  de  Thabitude  et  k  I'amour 
du  clocher. 

"  Cette  obsiinatton  s'explique  par  le  bon  air  et  la  belle  vue.  Mais 

cette  vue  est  achetee  au  prlx  d'un  vertige  perpetuel,  et  cet  air  est  vicie 
par  Texces  de  salcte  des  hi!)itation?.  Femmcs,  enfants,  vieillards, 
cochons  et  poules  ^jrouilient  pc'lo-nit'le  sur  le  fumier.  Ceha  fait  des 
groupes  bien  pittorcsqaes,  et  ces  paiivrL:s  euianU,  nus  au  vent  ct  au 
soleil,  sont  souvent  beaux  comme  dcs  amours.  Mais  cela  serre  le  cosur 
quand>m$me.  Je  crois  d^ailleurs  que  je  m'habttuerais  jamais  k  les  voir 
courir  sur  ces  abtmes.  L'incurie  des  m^res,  qui  laissent  leurs  petits, 
k  peine  ^es  d'un  an,  marcher  et  rouler  comme  ils  peuvent  sur  ces  talus 
effrayants,  est  quelque  chose  d'inoui  qui  m'a  sembH  horrible.  J'ai  de- 
mandd  s*il  n'arrivait  pas  souvent  des  accidents. 
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*^ '  Oui»'  m*a-t>ott  r^ondu  avec  tranqnillit^,  'il  se  tue  beaucoup  d'en* 

fants  et  in#me  de  grand  es  persotities.    Que  voulez-votts,  la  ville  est 
ilaagereuse !  *  ^^-^Geaf^e  Sand,  La  Danklla, 

Rocca  di  Papa  is  frequently  used  as  a  summer  residence  by 
English  who  are  detained  all  the  year  round  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome  :  but  it  is  not  desirable,  being  so  exposed 
to  the  sun,  with  very  litde  shade.  The  place  derives  its 
present  name  from  the  residence  here  of  the  anti-pope  John, 
in  A.D.  1 190. 

By  the  steep  path  which  scrambles  up  the  rocks  above  the 

house-tops  of  Rocca  di  Papa,  we  reach  a  wide  grassy  plain 

known  as  the  Campo  di  AnnibaJe  from  a  tradition  that 

Hannibal  encamped  there  when  marching  against  Rome.* 

Jn  spring  it  is  covered  witli  snow-drops,  pan-di-?ieir  the 

Italians  call  them.    Hence  we  enter  the  forest,  and  under 

the  green  boughs  and  gnarled  stems  of  the  over-arching 

trees,  in  the  hollow  way  lined  with  violets  and  fumitory, 

we  find  the  great  ki\  a  blocks  of  the  pavement  oi  the  Via 

Triumphaiis  still  entire. 

'*  Qaaque  iter  est  Latiis  ad  summam  fascibus  Albam : 
Excelsa  de  rupe  procul  jam  conspicit  urbem/^ 

Lucan,  iii.  S7. 

The  marks  of  chariot-wheels  still  remain.  Pope  Alexander 
VII.  was  the  last  person  who  enjoyed  a  triumph  here  in  the 

footsteps  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  lie  was  drawn  up  in  a  car- 
riage. The  stones  are  frequently  marked  V.  N.,  signifying 
Via  Numinis. 

"  Le  lac  d'Albano  etait  entour^  d'une  forlt.  Ovide  est  sur  ce  point 
d'accozd  avec  Tite  live  (v.  15),  et  la  tradition  qui  donne  k  plusieurs  rois 
fabuleux  d'Alba  le  nom  de  Sy/vius,  Homme  des  hois^  semble  confirmer 
par  les  t^oignages  les  plus  anciens  la  verite  de  ce  double  t^moignage. 

"  Aiijoard'hui,  on  ne  trouve  un  bout  de  for^t  que  plus  liaut,  en 

*  See  Livyt  xxvi.  cap.  xo. 
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gravissant  le  Mont^Albain  (Monte-Cavi),  a  Fendroit  oil,  sous  les  grands 
chines,  apparaissent  tout  &  coup,  parmi  les  feailles  tombdes»  les  dalles 
de  la  voie  Triomphale." — Am^re^  Hist,  Rom,  i.  47. 

'*  Up  this  same  Alban  Mount,  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  which 
was  for  Alba  what  the  Capitol  was  for  Rome,  the  dictators  of  Alba  and 
Latium  undoubtedly  led  their  legions  when  they  returned  in  triumph. 
This  solemnity,  in  which  the  triumphant  generals  appeared  in  royal 
ro"bes,  was  unquestionably  derived  from  the  period  of  the  monarchy : 
nor  would  the  Latin  commanders  deem  themselves  inferior  to  the 
Romans,  or  bear  themselves  less  proudly,  when  they  were  not  subject 
to  the  imperium  of  the  latter,  or  show  less  gratitude  to  ihe  gods.  Indeed 
their  triumph  was  preserved  in  that  which  the  Roman  generals  solemnized 
on  the  Alban  Mount :  for  that  the  first  who  assumed  this  honour  (C. 
Fapirius  Maso)  was  renewing  an  earlier  usage,  is  at  least  far  more  pro* 
bable^  than  that  he  should  have  ventured  to  assume  a  distinction  of  his 
own  devising.  He  triumphed  here,  not  properly  as  a  Roman  consul, 
but  as  commander  of  the  Latin  cohorts,  belonging  partly  to  the  towns 
of  ancient  Latium,  partly  to  the  colonies  which  sprang  out  of  that  state 
after  it  was  broken  up,  and  which  represented  it.  At  this  distance  from 
Rome  he  was  secured  from  interruption  by  his  imperinm :  and  the 
honour  was  bestowed  on  him  by  the  acclamation  of  the  Latins,  seconded 
by  that  of  the  Italian  allies,  and  perhaps  expressing  itself  by  the  other- 
wise inexplicable  salutation  of  imperatovy  given  to  generals  after  a 
victory ;  a  salutation  which,  at  least  after  the  Latins  and  their  allies 
had  all  received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  was  used  by  the  Roman  legions ; 
as  they  may  have  joined  in  it  previously,  when  its  origin  was  forgotten. 
In  early  times,  if  fortune  was  propitious,  Latin  triumphs  might  be  cele- 
brated, for  wars  conducted  by  Latin  generals  under  their  own  auspices, 
and  even,  by  virtue  of  their  equality  in  the  league,  with  Latin  I^ons 
under  their  command.'* — NiSuhf^s  Hist,  ofRomey  iL  3d 

The  top  of  the  mount  is  a  grassy  platform,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  Passlonist  Convent^  built  in  17S8  by  Cardinal 

York,  who  destroyed  the  ruins  of  the  famous  temple  for  the 
purpose.  The  only  remains  are  some  massive  fragments  of 
wall  and  the  huge  blocks  of  masonry  which  sturound  a  grand 
old  wych-elm  tree  in  front  of  the  convent  The  Latin  Ferise 
had  been  always  celebrated  on  the  Alban  Mount ;  and  there 
Tarquin  erected  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  probably 
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with  the  idea  of  doing  somethmg  popular,  in  using  a  site 


Remains  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  Monte  Cavo. 


once  consecrated  to  the  protecting  god  of  the  Latin  con- 
federation : 

"  Et  residens  cels&  Latiaris  Jupiter  Alba/* 

Lucan,  Phars,  i.  i^. 

Piranesi  says  that  the  temple  was  240  ft  long  and  120 

Wide— the  having  the  width  half  the  length  being  according 

to  Etruscan  taste.  Servius  had  already  built  a  temple  for  the 

Latins  (that  of  Diana)  upon  the  Aventine— but : 

**Le  Monte  Albain,  qui  s'^live  k  trois  mille  pieds  au-dessus  de  la 
mer  et  domine  tout  la  Latium,  allait  mieux  au  Superbe»  visant  dans  tons 
ses  monuments  et  dans  tout  son  rfegne  i  la  grandeur  et  i  la  magnificence^ 
que  rhumWe  Aventin,  Tun  des  sejours  de  le  plebs  latine  fevoris^  par 
Servius  et  m^pris^e  par  Tarquin.**— ^jw/^wr,  HisL  Rom.  i.  214. 

Instead  of  sacrificing  a  bull  on  the  Capitol,  on  the  summit 

of  the  Alban  Mount  Crassus  sacrificed  a  sheep — avm — 
hence  azfotion. 


THE  ALBAN  MOUNT, 


*•  La  loute  des  Ovations  est  ceile  qu'on  suit  aujourd*hui  pour  arriver 
au  sommet  du  Mont  Albain.  Une  parties  qui  est  tris-bicn  conserv^ 
frappe  le  voyageur  quand  die  lui  apparait  tout  a  coup  au  sein  d'une  forfit 
solitaire.  II  est  encore  iraposant  ce  souvenir,  mime  du  petit  triomphe." 
—Amphre^  UisU  Rom.  iv.  416. 

On  the  Alban  Mount,  Juno,  in  the  /Endd^  stood  to  con- 
template the  country,  in  the  same  way  that  tourists  do  in 
our  days : — 

'*  At  Juno,  e  summo,  qui  nunc  Albanus  habetur. 
Turn  neque  nomen  crat,  nec  honos  aut  gloria  monti, 
Prospidens  tumulo,  campura  adspectabat,  et  ambas 
Laurentum  Troiimque  acies,  urbemque  Latini/' 

Mn.  xii.  134. 

And  truly  the  view  is  worthy  of  the  eyes  of  a  goddess, 

though  the  heights  of  Monte  PUa  close  it  in  towards  the 
south, 

**  From  the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount,  by  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun,  the  eye  can  reach  Corsica  and  Sardinia ;  and  the  hill  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  Circe  looks  like  an  island  beneath  the  first  rays  of 
her  heavenly  sire.  The  line  of  the  long  street  of  Alba,  stretching 
between  the  moimtain  and  the  lake,  may  still  be  made  out  distinctly. 
Monte  Cavo  was  the  Capilolhie  hill  of  Alba;  its  summits  required  to 
be  fortified,  to  secure  the  town  from  above:  and  there  is  great  probability 
ia  nie  conjecture,  that,  as  the  citadel  at  Rome  was  distinct  from  the 
Capitoline  temple,  the  Rocca  di  Papa  was  the  citadel  of  Albano." — 
Niekhuh^s  Hist,  ofRotney  i.  199. 

Hence,  by  the  green  lanes  of  La  Fajola^  once  notorious 
for  their  brigands,  and  by  winding  pathlets  through  delicious 
woods,  and  narrow  ways  between  green  meadows  (somewhat 
difficult  to  find  without  a  guide),  passing  a  farm  of  the 
Corsini,  we  descend  upon  the  second  lake  of  our  pilgrimage. 

"  Lo,  Nemi  I  navelled  in  the  woody  hills 

So  far,  that  the  uprooting  wind  which  tears 
The  oak  from  his  foundation,  and  which  spills 
The  ocean  o'er  liis  boundary,  and  bears 
Us  loam  against  the  skies,  reluctant  spares 
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The  oval  imrror  of  thy  glassy  lake ; 
And,  calm  as  cherish'd  hate,  its  surface  wears 
A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  nought  can  shake, 
All  coiled  into  itself  and  round,  as  sleeps  the  snake." 

Byron* s  ChUde  Harold. 

**  Ovide  dit,  en  parlant  du  lac  de  Nemi :  <  L4  est  un  lac  ceint  d^une 
^paisse  foret.' 

*  Sylv.i  praeci'nctus  opac& 

Est  Licus.'    \J''asf.  iii.  263.) 

II  y'avait  done  cn  cet  endroil  uae  foret.  Cetie  forct  ctait  assez  con- 
siderable pour  faire  donner  au  sanctuaire  de  la  Diane  d'Aricie  le  nom  de 
Nemus.  Ce  bois  n*existe  plus,  mais  il  a  laisse  son  nom  au  lac  charmant 
et  au  village  pittoresque  de  Nemi.** — Amphtf  Hist.  Rom,  i.  48. 


Nemi. 


The  village  of  JVe?ni  (far  more  wonli  vi:.iLiiig  Uian  (jen- 
zaiio)  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  cliff  above 
the  lake,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  fine  old  castle  which,  after 
passing  through  the  hands  of  the  Colonna,  Borgia,  Picco- 
lomini,  Cenci,  Frangipani,  and  Braschi,  is  now  the  j^i  uperty 
of  Prince  Rospigliosi. 

"The  water  is  surroimded  in  parts  by  rocks  of  the  hardest  basaltic 
lava,  in  others  by  conglomerated  cinders  and  scoriae,  ^nA  in  some  places 
by  banks  of  tufa.  Its  circumference  is  about  five  miles,  and  the  level  of 
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the  water  higher  than  that  of  the  Alban  lake.  The  story  of  the  ship 
discovered  at  the  bottom  of  this  lake,  and  said  by  some  authors  to  have 
belonged  to  the  time  of  Ti'berhi«:,  by  otiiers  to  Mia<^  of  Trajan,  \%  well 
known.  Eiondi,  Leon  Eattista  Allxrti,  and  particularly  Francesco 
Marchi,  a  celebrated  architect  and  military  engineer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  went  down  into  Lite  lake  himself,  have  spoken  of  it.  Fresh 
investigations  have  been  carried  on  of  late,  at  which  I  was  present,  and 
I  assert  that  the  pretended  ship  was  nothing  more  than  the  wooden 
piles  and  timbers  used  in  the  foundations  of  a  building.  The  beams  were 
of  fir  and  larch,  and  were  joined  by  metal  rails  of  various  sizes.  Tlie 
pavement,  or  at  least  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  remains,  was  formed  of 
large  tiles  placed  tipon  a  kind  of  grating  of  iron,  on  which  the  name 
Caisar  in  ancient  letters  was  marked. 

*•  The  name  Caisar  seems  to  explain  the  history  of  the  building.  For 
Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  yidius  C&sar,  as  ail  illustration  of  the  Dictator's 
extravagance,  asserts,  that  after  having  built  a  villa  on  the  lake  of  Nemi 
at  an  enormous  expense,  he  had  the  whole  destroyed  because  it  did  not 
qmtesuit  his  taste.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  pretended  ship  was  nothing 
dse  than  the  piles  and  wooden  framework  upon  which  this  villa  was 
supported,  and  that  after  the  upper  part  was  destroyed  the  foundation 
under  the  water  still  remained,  partly  covered  by  fragments  of  the 
demolished  building  above." — Nihby, 

Nemi  occiii)ies  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Nemus. 

Albanus  lacus,  et  socii  Nemorensis  ab  unda.'* 

Propert.  iii.  Et.  22. 

Nemus .  . .  glaciale  Dianse." 

Si^f,  Silv.  iv.  4. 

Diana  must  have  had  a  grove  and  temple  here  as  well  as 
at  Aricda.  The  fountain  into  which  she  is  supposed  to  have 

changed  the  nymph  Egeria  after  ihc  death  of  Nuina  is  pointed 
out  on  the  way  to  Genzano. 

"  Non  tamen  Egeride  luctus  aliena  levare 
Bamna  valent;  montisque  jacens  radicibus  imis 

Liquitur  in  lacrymas :  donee  pietate  dolentis 
Mota  soror  Pluisbi  gelid um  de  corpore  fontem 
Fecit,  et  setemas  artus  tenuavit  in  undas.** 

Ovid,  Metam.  xv.  547. 

Genzano^  which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  view 
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from  Nemi,  is  reached  by  a  circuitous  walk  along  the  ridges 

of  the  hills.  The  slopes  beneath  the  town  are  occupied  by 
the  gardens  of  Duke  Siorza-Cesarini  (which  an  order  or 
even  "  a  silver  key "  will  generally  open  to  visitors).  The 
scenery  of  this  beautiful  hill-side  is  photographed  in  the  de- 
scription  of  H.  Christian  Andersen, 

**  The  lake  of  Nemi  slept  calmly  in  the  great  round  crater,  from  which 
at  one  time  fire  spouted  La  heaven.  We  went  down  ilie  ampliitlieatre- 
like,  rocky  slope,  through  the  great  beech  wood  and  the  thick  groves  of 
plane  trees,  where  the  vines  wreathed  themselves  amongst  the  tree- 
branches.  On  the  opposite  steep  lay  the  city  of  Nemi,  which  mirrored 
itself  in  the  blue  lake.  As  we  went  along  we  bound  garlands,  entwin- 
ing  the  dark  green  olive  and  fresh  vine«leaves  with  the  wild  golden 
cistus.  Now  the  dcep-lyhig  bine  lake  and  the  bright  heavens  above 
us  were  hidden  by  the  thick  branches  and  the  vine^leaves,  now  they 
gleamed  forth  again  as  if  they  were  only  one  united  infinite  blue.  Every- 
thing was  new  and  glorious  to  me  ;  my  soul  trembled  for  its  r^eat 
joy.  There  an:  even  still  moments  in  which  the  remembrance  of  these 
feelings  comes  forth  again  like  the  beautiful  mosaic  fragments  cf  a 
buried  city. 

*  *  The  sun  burned  hotly,  and  it  was  not  until  we  were  by  the  water-sid^ 
where  the  plane  trees  raise  aloft  their  ancient  trunks  from  the  lake,  and 
bend  down  their  branches,  heavy  with  en  wreathing  vines^  to  the  watery 
mirror,  that  we  found  it  cool  enough  to  continue  our  work.  Beautiful 
water-plants  nodded  here  as  if  they  dreamed  under  the  cool  shadow,  and 
they  too  made  part  of  our  garlands.  Presently,  however,  the  sunbeams 
no  longer  reached  the  lake,  but  only  played  upon  the  roofs  of  Nemi  and 
Genzano  ;  and  the  gloom  descended  upon  where  wc  sate.  I  went  a 
little  distance  from  the  others,  yet  only  a  few  paces,  for  my  mother  was 
afraid  tliat  I  should  fdl  into  the  lake  where  it  was  deep  and  the  banks 
were  steep.  Not  far  from  the  small  stone  ruins  of  an  old  temple  of 
Diana  there  lay  a  huge  fig-tree  which  the  ivy  had  already  begun  to 
bind  fast  to  the  earth;  I  climbed  upon  this,  and  wove  a  garland 
whilst  I  sang  :rom  a  canzonet, — 

Ah,  rossi,  rossi  iiori, 
Un  mazzo  di  viole ! 
Un  gelsomin  d'amore." 

The  Palazzo  Cesarini  contains  nothing  of  interest,  but  is 
associated  with  one  of  those  dramas  of  real  life  which  are 
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seldom  found  out  of  Italy.  A  Duchess  Cesarini  dreamt  be- 
fore her  confinement  that  she  should  give  birth  to  twins,  one 
of  whom  would  endanger  the  happiness  of  the  other.  De- 
termined to  obviate  this  misfortune,  she  bribed  the  midwife 
to  convey  one  of  the  children  away  as  soon  as  it  was  bom, 
and  bring  it  up  as  a  peasant  This  was  done,  and  the  young 
Cesarini  served  as  a  shepherd,  supposing  himself  to  be  a 
shepherd's  son,  till  after  he  came  of  age.  Then  his  adopted 
shepherd-mother  happened  to  hear  that  the  young  Duke 
Cesarini  and  his  father  and  mother  were  dead  and  that 
there  was  no  heir  to  the  fortunes  and  title,  and  going  to  the 
palace  with  the  midwife,  she  was  able  to  produce  indisput- 
able proofs  to  the  astonished  heirs-at-law  which  established 
the  claims  of  the  shepherd-boy,  who  was  sent  to  Paris  to  be 
educated  and  became  the  late  Duke  Cescinni, 

Genzano  is  now  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  festival  of  the 
Infiorata^  which  takes  place  on  the  eighth  day  after  Corpus 
Domini,  and  is  wonderfully  appropriate  to  this  land  of  flowers. 

I  dreamed  till  the  sun  shone  in  at  my  window,  and  awoke  me  to  the 
beautiful  feast  of  flowers. 

**How  shall  I  describe  the  first  g;lnnce  into  the  street — that  bright 
picture  as  I  then  saw  it  ?  The  entire,  long,  gently-ascending  street  was 
covered  with  flowers  ;  the  tjround  colour  was  blue  ;  it  looked  as  if  they 
had  robbed  all  the  gardens,  all  the  fields,  to  collect  flowers  enough  of 
the  same  colour  to  cover  the  street ;  over  diese  lay  in  long  stripes,  green, 
composed  of  leaves,  alternately  with  rose-cotour,  and  at  some  distance 
from  this  was  a  similar  stripe,  as  it  were  a  broad  border  to  the  whole 
carpet.  The  middle  of  this  represented  stars  and  suns,  which  were 
formed  by  a  close  mass  of  yellow,  round,  and  star-like  flowers  ;  more 
labour  still  had  been  spent  upon  the  formation  of  names — ^here  flower 
was  laid  upon  flower,  leaf  upon  leaf  The  whole  was  a  livint^  flower' 
carpet,  a  mosaic  ilooi-,  riciier  ta  pomp  of  colouriiij^  than  anyihin^^  \\  hich 
Pompeii  can  show.  Not  a  breath  of  air  stirred  -the  llovvers  lay  im- 
moveable, as  if  they  were  licavy,  firmly-set  precious  stones.  From  all 
the  windows  were  hung  upon  the  walls  large  carpets,  worked  in  leaves 
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and  flowers,  representing  hoty  pictures.  Here  Joseph  led  the  ass  on 
which  sat  the  Madonna  and  the  child ;  roses  formed  the  &ces,  the  feet, 
and  the  arms,  gilly-flowers  and  anemones  their  flattering  garments ;  and 

crowns  were  made  of  white  water-lilies,  biought  from  Lake  NemL 
Saint  Michael  fought  with  the  dragon ;  the  holy  Rosalia  showered  down 
roses  upon  the  dark  blue  globe,  wherever  my  eye  fell  flowers  related  to 
me  Biblical  legends;  and  the  people  all  round  about  were  as  joyful  as 
myself.  Rich  forei^^niers;,  from  beyond  ilie  moualains,  clad  in  festal 
garmeuU,  sloud  in  ihe  balconies,  and  by  the  side  of  the  houses  moved 
along  a  vast  crowd  of  people,  all  in  full  holiday  costume,  each  in  the 
foshion  of  his  country^  The  sun  burnt  hotly,  all  the  bells  rang,  and  the 
procession  moved  along  the  beautiful  flower-carpet ;  the  most  charming 
music  and  singing  announced  its  approach,  choristers  swung  the  censer 
before  the  Host,  the  most  beautiful  girb  in  the  country  followed,  with 
garlands  of  flowers  in  their  hands,  and  poor  children,  with  wings  to  their 
naked  shoulders,  sang  hymns,  as  of  angels,  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  procession  at  the  high  altar.  Vuung  fellows  wore  llulLeriiig  ribands 
around  their  pointed  hats,  ui^oa  wliich  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  was 
fastened  ;  silver  and  gold  rings  hung  to  a  chain  round  their  necks,  and 
handsome  bright-coloured  scarls  looked  splendidly  upon  their  black 
velvet  jackets.  The  girls  of  Albano  and  Frascati  came,  with  their  thin 
veils  elegantly  thrown  over  then:  black,  plaited  hair,  in  which  was  stuck 
the  silver  arrow;  those  of  Velletri,  on  the  contrary,  wore  garlands 
around  their  hair,  and  the  smart  handkerchief,  festened  so  low  down  in 
the  dress  as  to  leave  visible  the  beautiful  shoulder  and  tl  ie  round  bosom. 
From  Abnizzi,  from  the  Marshes,  from  every  other  neighbouring  district, 
came  all  in  tlieir  i)eciib'arnational  costume,  and  produced  altogether  the 
most  brilliant  effect.  Cardinals,  in  their  mantles  woven  with  silver, 
advanced  under  canopies  adorned  with  flowers,  then  monks  of  various 
orders,  all  bearing  burning  tapers.  When  the  procession  came  out  of 
church,  an  immense  crowd  followed.*' — The  Imprcvisatart. 

We  were  at  Genzano  on  Good  Friday,  when  all  the  boys 
of  the  place  were  busy,  not  only  grinding  Judas's  bones  " 
in  the  ordinary  fashion,  Le.  by  rattling  them  together  in  a 
box,  but  were  banging  large  planks  of  wood  and  broad  strips 
of  bark  up  and  down  upon  the  diurch  steps,  with  almost 
frantic  fury,  to  show  what  good  Christians  they  were. 

We  took  a  little  carriage  in  the  piazza  of  Genzano  in  which 
we  rattled  merrily  down  the  hill-side  for  about  two  miles  to 
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Cwita  Lavinza,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  I/anuvium^ 


Breaking  Judas'  bones.  Genzano. 

and  remarkable  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Emperors  Antoninus 
Pius  and  Commodus,  of  T,  Annius  Milo  the  enemy  of 

Clodius,  of  Ro.scius  the  comedian,  L.  Mura^na  who  was 
defended  by  Cicero,  and  F.  Sulpicius  Quirinus  who  was 
Cyrenius  the  Governor  of  Syria,  mentioned  in  St  Luke's 
Gospel  Lanuvium  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Juno 
Sospita,  and  when  it  took  part  with  the  other  Latin  cities 
against  Rome  and  was  defeated,  its  inhabitants  were  not  only 
unpunished,  but  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  cidzens, 
on  condition  that  the  temple  of  their  goddess  should  be 
common  to  tlie  Romans  also. 

"  Qaos  Castrum,  Phiygibusque  gravis  quondam  Ardea  misitj 
Qiios  celso  devexa  Jugo  Junonia  sedes 
Lanuvium.'* 

Sii.  Hal,  viii.  361. 

**  Lanuvii.)  i^encrate,  inqnir,  ([ucm  Sospita  Juno 
Dat  nobis,  Miio»  Gradivi  cape  victor  honorem.'* 

xiii.  364. 
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"  Inspice,  quos  habeat  nemoralis  Aricia  Fastos 
£t  populus  lAurens,  Laauviumque  meum : 
Est  ilHc  mensis  Juiionius/' 

Ck'id.  Fast,  vi.  59' 
*'  Ovy  mentions  ihe  Juno  of  Lanuvium  more  than  once.  Lib.  xxi. 
62,  he  says,  'amonj^  oilier  pruiligies,  it  vvui  aftirmed  thai  the  spear  of 
l^anuviaii  Juno  vibrated  spontaneously,  aiid  tiiat  a  raven  Hew  into  Ihc 
temple  ;  *  and  again :  *  forty  pounds  of  gold  were  sent  to  I^nuviom,  as 
an  offering  to  tlie  goddess.*  In  another  place  he  says  (xxiii.  31),  *the 
statues  at  LAnuvium  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Sosptta,  shed  blood,  and  a 
shower  of  stones  fell  round  the  temple and  in  Lib.  xxiv.  10 :  *the 
craws  built  nests  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Sospita  at  Lanuvium.'  Cicero 
also,  in  Orat.  pro  Mur.  ad  fin.,  speaks  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  the 
consuls  to  Juno  Sospita,  in  connection  with  the  'municipium  honestissi- 
mum '  of  Lanuvium.   In  Propertius  we  read, 

*  Lanuvium  annosi  vetus  est  tutela  draconis.* 

There  were  great  treasures  in  the  temple,  which  Augustus  borrowed, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Capitol,  of  Antium,  Nemus,  and  Tibur.'* 

Sir  Gdl, 


From  Civita  Lavbia. 


Civita  Lavinia  is  approached  by  a  terrace  commanding  a 
grand  view  across  the  Pontine  Marshes  to  the  Circean 
mount.   It  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  promontory  and 
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is  surrounded  by  dark  walls  of  pepermo,  in  many  places 
apparently  of  great  antiquity.    At  the  western  extremity  is 

a  building  which  Gell  imagines  may  be  the  cella  of  the 
temple  of  Juno.  Curious  old  mediaeval  houses  are  every- 
where built  upon  the  walls,  and  are  highly  picturesque,  and 
near  the  gateway  is  a  very  fine  machicolated  tower.  In  the 
little  piazza  is  a  magnificent  sarcophagus,  now  used  as  a 
fountain.  Some  remains  of  the  theatre  were  found  in  1831, 
on  the  western  slope  below  the  town,  and  the  ancient  paved 
road  may  still  be  traced  in  its  descent  towards  the  cities  of 
the  plain. 

(Standing  out  from  the  main  line  of  hills,  below  Genzano 
are  two  projecting  spurs.  The  higher  is  MotUe  Due  Torre, 
once  crowned  by  two  towers,  of  which  only  one  is  now  stand- 
ing, the  other  lying  in  ruins  l)eside  it.  The  lower,  covered 
with  vineyards  and  Iruit  gardens,  and  only  marked  at  the  sum- 
mit by  a  low  tower  and  some  farm  buildings,  is  now  called 
Mimte  Giove^  but  is  almost  universally  allowed  to  have 
been  the  famous  Corioli,  the  great  Volscian  city,  which  gave 
the  title  of  Coriolanus  to  its  captor,  C.  Marcius,  and  which 
was  once  at  the  head  of  a  confederation  almost  too  strong 
for  Rome. 

"There  was  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Volscians :  and  the 
Romans  attacked  the  city  of  Corioli.  The  citizens  of  Corioli  opened 
theii  gates,  and  made  a  sally,  and  drove  tlic  Romans  back  to  their 
camp.  Then  Caius  ran  forwards  with  a  few  brave  men,  and  called 
back  the  runaway*?,  and  he  stayed  the  enemy  and  turned  the  tide  of 
battle,  so  that  tlie  Volscians  fled  back  into  the  city.  But  Caius  fol- 
lowed them,  and  when  he  saw  the  ^ates  stiii  open,  for  the  Volscians 
were  tlying  into  tlie  city,  then  he  called  to  the  Romans,  atul  said,  Tor 
OS  are  yonder  gates  set  witle  rallier  llian  for  the  Volscians  |  why  are  we 
afraid  to  rush  in  ? '  He  himself  followed  the  fugitives  into  the  town, 
and  the  enemy  fled  before  him ;  but  when  they  saw  that  he  was  but 
mie  man  they  turned  against  him ;  but  Caius  held  his  ground,  for  he 
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was  strong  of  liand,  and  light  of  foot,  and  stout  of  heart,  and  he  drove 
the  Volscians  to  the  furthest  side  of  the  town,  and  all  was  clear  behind 
him,  so  that  the  Romans  came  in  after  him  without  any  trouble  and 
took  the  city.  Then  all  men  said,  *  Caius  and  none  else  has  won 
Corioli,' and  Cominius  tlie  general  said,  *  Lei  hiia  be  called  after  the 
name  of  the  city. '  So  they  called  him  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus." — 
Arnold's  HisL  of  Kome. 

The  £urm-house  on  Monte  Giove  now  stands  desolate 
amongst  its  vineyards,  and  there  are  no  remains  of  the  an- 
cient city  above-ground  It  is  supposed  that  the  present 
name  of  the  hill  conunemorates  a  temple  of  Jupiter  which 
may  have  remained  to  later  times,  for  the  Romans  usually 
spared  the  temples  of  the  cities  they  destroyed.  In  imperial 
times  the  town  had  quite  disappeared. 

'*  There  was  a  time  when  Tibur  and  l'r.^nesle,  our  summer  retreats, 
were  tlie  oljjects  of  hostile  vows  in  the  (Japitul,  when  we  dreaded  the 
shades  of  the  Arician  giuves  when  we  could  triumph  without  a  blush 
over  the  nameless  villages  of  ilie  Sabines  and  Latins,  and  even  Corioli 
could  afford  a  title  not  unworthy  of  a  victorious  general." — Floms,  temp* 
Hadrian.^ 

In  returning  to  Albano  (from  Civita  Lavinia)  we  pass 
through  the  triple  avenue  of  elms  called  the  Olmaia,  planted 
in  1643  by  Giuliano  Cesarini,  as  an  approach  to  his  palace 
of  Genzana  Then,  on  the  left,  we  pass  the  handsome 
Church  of  La  Madonna  del  Galloro^  beneath  which  the  sub- 
structions which  raised  the  Via  Appia  above  the  level  of  the 
plain,  deserve  observation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


FRASCATI,  TUSCULL:M,AND  COLONNA. 

(Trains  leave  Rome  at  II. 30  and  12.5,  returning  at  5.40  and  6.  rS. 
This  gives  time  for  a  pleai>aut  siglit  of  Frascati,  and  for  a  ride  or  walk 
to  Tiiscttluin  and  the  Villa  Mondragone,  or  to  Tusculum  and  Grotta 
Ferrata.  There  is  an  excellent  small  inn  at  Frascati — the  Albeigo  di 
Londra — yeiy  clean  and  comfortable.  Donkeys  cost  5  inuics  for  the 
whole  day,  or  2}  firancs  for  the  half  day;  but  a  distinct  agreement 
must  be  made.) 

IT  is  only  half-an-hour  by  rail  to  Frascati,  and  the  change 
is  so  complete  and  reviving,  that  it  is  strange  more  so- 
journers at  Rome  do  not  take  advantage  of  it.    Only  one 

excursion  to  Frascati  is  generally  made  during  a  Roman 
winter,  which  gives  little  time  where  there  is  so  much  to  be 
seen. 

Even  the  railway  journey  is  most  delightful  and  charac- 
teristic. The  train  runs  close  to  the  aqueducts,  the  Pao- 
iine  first,  and  then  the  ruined  Claudian.  As  we  pass  out- 
side the  Porta  Furba,  the  artificial  sepulchral  mound,  called 
Monte  de  Grano^  is  seen  on  the  left,  and  then  the  vast  ruins 
called  Sdte  Basse^  belonging  to  a  suburban  villa  of  imperial 
date,*  and,  as  the  light  streams  through  their  ruined  windows, 

♦  The  carriage-road  to  Frascati  passes  close  to  both  of  these,  and  then  l>y  tho 

beautiful  stonc-pincs  on  the  farm  of  T orre  Nufyx'^r  belonging  to  Prince  Boighese, 
where  archaeologists  place  Papima,  the  villa  of  AtttUus  Regulus. 
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forming  a  beautiful  foreground  to  the  delicate  distances  of 
mountain  and  plain. 

As  we  approach  nearer,  Colonna  is  seen  on  the  left  upon 
its  knoll,  then  Monte  Porzio,  and  beneath  it  the  site  of  the 
Lake  Regillus.  When  the  Hghts  and  shadows  are  favourable, 
the  difference  between  the  two  craters  of  this  volcanic  chain 

of  hills  now  becomes  strikingly  evident. 

**The  All  an  hills  foirm  a  totally  distinct  group,  consisting  of  two 

principal  extinct  volcanic  craters,  somewhat  resembling  in  their  relation 
to  each  olher  the  ^vcwX  Neapolitan  craters  of  Vesuvi.is  and  Somma. 
One  (jf  (i'.cm  lies  wiiiiiii  the  embrace  of  the  other,  just  as  Vesuvius  lies 
half  enclosed  by  Monte  Soimna.  1  lie  walls  of  the  outer  Alban  craier 
are  of  peperino,  while  those  of  the  inner  are  basaltic.  Both  are 
broken  away  on  the  northern  side  towards  Grotta  Ferrata  and  Marino, 
but  on  the  southern  side  they  are  tolerably  perfect. 

"The  outer  crescent-shaped  crater  b^inningfromFrascati  extends  to 
Monte  Porzio  and  Rocca  Priora,  and  then  curves  round  by  Monte  Al- 
gid o,  Monte  Ariano,  and  Monte  Artemisio.  The  inner  crescent  in- 
cludes the  height  of  Monte  Cavo,  and  surrounds  the  flat  meadows  known 
by  the  name  of  Campo  d'Annibale.  Besides  these  two  principal  cra- 
ters, the  ages  of  which  are  probably  as  distinct  as  those  of  Vesuvius  and 
Somma,  there  are  traces  of  at  least  four  others  to  be  found  in  the  lakes 
of  Castel  Gandolfo,  commonly  called  the  Alban  lake,  and  of  Nemi, 
and  in  the  two  small  cliff-encircled  valleys  of  the  Vallis  Aricina  and 
Laigbetto." — Burttt  The  Roman  Campagna. 

The  effect  of  the  Campagna  here,  as  everywliere,  is  quite 
different  upon  different  minds.  The  French  almost  always 
find  it  as  depressing  as  the  English  do  captivating  and  ex- 
hilarating. 

*'  Frnscnti  est  a  six  lieues  de  Rome,  <^ur  les  monts  Tusculans,  petite 
chaine  volcanique  qui  fait  partie  du  systcme  dcs  montac^nes  du  1  .athitn. 
C'est  encore  la  Campagne  de  Rome,  maisc'est  la  fin  do  rhorriblcdcbcrt 
qui  environne  la  cax^italc  du  monde  cathuliquc.  Ici  la  tene  cesse  d'etre 
inoilte  et  la  fifevre  s'arrete.  II  faut  monter  pendant  une  demi-heure,  au 
pas  des  chevaux,  pour  atteindre  la  ligne  d'air  pur  qui  circule  au-dessus 
de  la  region  empestee  de  la  plaine  immense  \  mais  cet  air  purest  moins 
du  a  Televation  du  sol  qu'a  la  culture  de  la  terre  et  a  Tecoulement  dcs 
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eaux,  car  Tivoli,  plus  haat  perche  du  double  que  Frascati,  n'est  pas  li 
rabri  de  I'influence  maudite. 

**  Aux  approches  de  ces  petites  montagnes,  quand  on  a  laisse  <1erriere 
soi  les  longs  aqueducs  mines  ct  trois  on  qiiatre  licucs  de  terrains  oiv- 
dulcs,  snns  cnrnctere  et  sans  etendue  pour  Ic  rcgarti,  on  traverse  de  no«- 
veau  une  panic  de  la  plaine  dont  le  nivellcmcnt  absolu  presenteenfin  im 
aspect  particulier  asscz  L,naiidiose.  C'est  un  lac  de  pale  verdure  qui 
s'^tend  sur  la  gauche  jusqu  au  pied  du  massif  du  mont  Gennaro.  Au 
baisser  du  soleU,  quand  I'herbe  fine  et  maigre  de  ce  gigantesque  pS.tur> 
age  est  un  peu  echaufTee  par  Tor  du  coucKant  et  nuancee  par  les  om- 
bres portees  des  montagnes,  le  sentiment  de  la  grandeur  se  revele.  Les 
petits  accidents  perdus  dans  ce  cadre  immense,  les  troupeaux  et  les 
chiens,  seals  bergers  qui,  en  de  certaines  parties  de  la  steppe,  osent  braver 
la  malaria  toute  la  jonrnee,  se  dessinent  et  s'enlevent  en  cnulcur  avcc 
une  nettete  coinparabie  a  celle  dcs  objets  ]oii.t;Miis  sur  la  nier.  An 
fond  de  cette  nappe  de  verdure,  si  unie  que  Ton  a  peine  a  se  rendre 
compte  de  son  Etendue,  la  base  des  montagnes  semble  nager  dans  une 
brume  mouvante,  tandis  que  leurs  sommets  se  dressent  immobiles  et  nets 
dans  le  cieL" — George  Sand^  La  Daniella* 

Beyond  Ciampino,  the  railroad  ascends  out  of  the  Cam- 

pagna  into  the  land  of  corn  and  olives.    Masses  of  pink 

nectarine  and  ahnond-trees  bloom  in  spring  amid  the  green. 

On  the  right,  we  pass  the  great  ruined  castle  of  Borghetio, 

which  belonged  to  the  Savellis  in  the  loth  century.   At  the 

stcirion,  an  open  omnibus  with  awnings  (fare,  50  centesimi), 
and  carriages,  are  wailing  to  save  travellers  tlie  mile  of  steep 
ascent  to  the  town.  Here,  passing  near  the  Villa  Sora,  once 
the  residence  of  Gregory  XIII.  (1752-85),  and  skirting  the 
wall  of  the  Villa  Torlonia,  we  are  set  down  in  the  noisy  little 
piazza  before  the  cathedral,  and  are  at  once  surrounded  by 
donkey  boys  vociferating  upon  the  merits  of  their  respective 
animals. 

The  cathedral  (S.  Pietro)  only  dates  from  1700.  but  we 

must  enter  it  to  \isit  the  monument  (near  the  door),  which 
Cardmal  York  put  up  to  his  brother  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
who  died  Jan.  31,  1788.    It  is  inscribed : — 


too 
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"Hie  atus  est  Carolus  Odoardus  cui  Pater  Jacobus  III,  Re>c  Angline, 
Scotia?,  Francis,  Hibemire,  Primus  Natorum,  paterni  J\iris  et  rcgice 
dignitatis  successor  ct  haeres,  qui  domicilio  sibi  Komae  delccto  Comes 
Albaniensis  dictus  est. 

**  Vixit  Annos  LVII.  et  mensem  j  decessit  in  pace,  pridic  Kal  Feb, 
Anno  MDCCLXXXVII." 

There  is  an  older  cathedral,  Duomo  VecchiOy  now  called 
SS.  Sebastiano  e  Rocco,  chiefly  of  the  14th  century,  and  near 

it  a  fountain  erected  in  1480  by  Cardinal  d'EstouLeville,  the 
French  Ambassador.  The  streets  are  dirty  and  ugly ;  but 
the  little  town  is  important  as  being  the  centre  of  the  villas 
which  give  Frascati  all  its  charm.  Most  of  these  date 
only  from  the  17th  century,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Villa  Mondragone,  the  buildings  are  seldom  remarkable,  but 
they  are  situated  amid  glorious  groves  of  old  trees,  often 
relics  of  a  natural  forest,  and  amid  these  are  grand  old 
fountains  and  water-falls,  which,  though  artificial,  have  been 
long  since  adopted  by  Nature  as  her  own,  while  from  the 
terraces  the  views  over  the  Campagna  are  of  ever-varying 
loveliness.  In  many  of  these  villas,  far  too  large  for  any 
single  occupants,  vast  airy  suites  of  apartments  may  be  hired 
for  the  summer  villeggiatura ^  and,  though  scantily  furnished, 
are  a  delightful  retreat  during  the  hot  season. 

At  Frascati  and  Albano  th«re  are  good  lodgings  to  be  had.  Noble 
old  villas  may  be  hired  on  the  Alban  slopes  for  a  small  rent,  with 
gardens  going  to  ruin,  but  beautifully  picturesque— old  fountains  and 
water-works  painted  with  moss,  and  decorated  with  maiden  hair,  vines, 

and  flowers — shady  groves  where  nightingales  sing  all  the  day — avenues 
of  lopped  ilexes  that,  standinc;  on  cither  side  like  great  chandeliers, 
weave  together  their  branches  overhead  into  a  dense  roof — and  long 
paths  of  tali,  poiibhed  laurel,  where  you  may  walk  in  shadow  at  morning 
and  evttiing.  The  air  here  is  not,  however,  '  above  suspicion ; '  and  one 
must  be  careful  at  night-fall  lest  the  fever  prowling  round  the  damp 
alleys  seize  you  as  its  prey.  The  views  from  these  villas  are  truly  exqui- 
site.   Before  you  lies  the  undulating  plain  of  the  Campagna,  with  eveiy 
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hue  and  changing  tone  of  colour ;  far  off  against  the  homon  flashes  the 
level  line  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  grand  Sabine  hills  rise  all  along  on 
the  westy  with  Soracte  lifting  from  the  rolling  inland  sea  at  their  base ; 
and  in  the  distance  swells  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's*  The  splendours  of 
sunset  as  they  stream  over  this  landscape  are  indescribable,  and  in  the 
noon  the  s;^^nshine  seems  to  mesmerise  it  into  a  magic  sleep." — Stores 
Hoba  di  Roma. 

** Les  cullines  Tusc;ilancs  ne  sunt,  d'ici  a  lenr  le  plus  eleve, 

qu'im  immense  jardiu  partage  entre  quatre  on  cinq  families  princieres'. 
lit  quels  jardins  I  celui  de  Piccolomini  ne  compte  plus.  Vendu  ^  des 
bourgeois  qui  font  aigent  de  leur  propriete,  il  n'a  de  beau  que  ce  que 
Ton  n'a  pu  lui  dter.  Mais  la  villa  Falconieri,  qui  le  borne  k  Test,  et  la 
villa  Aldobrandini,  qui  le  borne  au  couchant,  la  villa  Conti,  qui  touche 
^  cette  derni^re ;  plus  haut,  la  Rufifinella,  et,  en  revenant  vers  Vest,  la 
Tavema  et  Mondragone,  tout  cela  se  tient  et  communique,  si  bien  que 
j'en  aurais  pour  trois  hetires  5.  vous  d^crire  ces  lieux  enchantes,  ces  futaies 
monstrueuses,  ces  foutaines,  ces  bosquets  et  ces  escarpements  semes  de 
ruines  romaines  et  pelasj^iques  ;  ces  ravins  de  lierre,  de  liseron,  et  de 
vigne  sauvage,  ou  pendent  des  restes  de  temples,  et  ou  tonibcnt  des  caux 
cristallines.  Jc  rcnonce  au  detail  qui  vieiidra  peut>etrc  par  le  menu ;  je 
ne  peux  que  vous  donner  une  notion  de  I'ensemble. 

'*Le  caract^re  g^n^ral  est  de  deux  sortes:  celui  de  I'ancien  gout 
italien,  et  celui  de  la  nature  locale  qui  a  repris  le  dessus,  grice  ^  Tin- 
difference  ou  ^  la  decadence  p^cuniaire  des  mattres  de  ces  foUes  et  ma- 
gnifiques  residences.  Si  vous  voulez  une  exacte  description  de  ces 
residences,  telles  qu'elles  etaient  encore  il  y  a  cent  ans,  vous  la  trouverez 
dans  Icf;  spirituelles  lettres  du  president  de  Bros«;es,  un  des  hommes 
qui,  nialgre  son  apparente  le^^erete,  a  Ic  mienx  vu  1' Italic  de  son  temps. 
11  s'cst  bcaucoup  moquc  des  jeux  d'caux  et  girandes,  des  statues  gro- 
tesques ct  des  concerts  hydrauliqucs  duces  villej^atures  de  Frescati.  II 
a  ea  raison.  Lorsqu'il  voyait  depenser  des  soramcs  folks  et  des  efforts 
d'imagination  puerile  pour  creer  ces  choses  insensees,  il  s'indignait  de 
cette  decadence  du  goiit  dans  le  pays  de  Tart,  et  il  riait  au  nez  de  tous 
ces  vilains  faunes  et  de  toutes  ces  grima9aute5  naiades  outrageusement 
m^l^s  aux  debris  de  la  statuaixe  antique.  II  appelait  cela  gdter  Tart  et 
la  nature  &  grands  frais  d'argent  et  de  bStise,  et  je  m'imagine  que,  dans 
ce  temps-la,  quand  tons  ces  fetiches  Etaient  encore  frais,  quand  ces 
eaux  sifflaient  dans  ces  flutes,  que  Ics  arbres  Etaient  tailles  cn  poires,  les 
gazons  bien  londus  et  les  allces  bieu  tracees,  un  homme  de  sens  et  de 
Uberte  comme  lui  devait,  ^  bqn  droit,  s'indij^ner  et  se  moqiier. 

**  Mais  s'il  revenait  ici,  il  y  trouvt-rait  \m  grand  et  hcurcux  cliatige- 
meat ;  les  Pans  u  out  plus  Ue  flutCj  les  nymphes  n'ont  plus  de  ne^.  A 
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beaucoup  de  dieux  badins,  il  manque  davantage  encore,  puisquUl  rien 
resie  qu'une  jambe  sur  le  socle.  Le  reste  git  au  fond  des  bassins.  Les 
caux  ne  soufllent  plus  dans  des  tuyaux  d'orgue ;  ellcs  bondissent  encore 
dans  dc5  conqucs  de  marbrc  et  le  long  des  graiides  girandes  ;  mais  elles 
y  chanrcr.L  de  leiir  voix  iiaturelle.  I.es  rocailles  se  sont  tajnssccs  de 
vertes  chevulures,  qui  les  rcndcut  a  la  veiitc.  Les  arbres  out  ruprii>  leiir 
csbur  puii^saul  s.uu»  uu  cliuiat  eaeigique,  et  ftout  deveuus  des  colosses 
encore  jeunes  et  pleins  de  saute.  Ceux  qui  sont  morts  ont  derange  la 
iiymetrie  des  allees ;  les  parterres  se  sont  remplis  de  fblles  herbes ;  les 
fraises  et  les  violettes  ont  trace  des  arabesques  aux  contours  des  tapis 
verts ;  la  mousse  a  mis  du  veloui's  sur  les  mosaiques  criardes :  tout  a 
l>ris  un  air  de  r^volte,  im  cachet  d*abandon»  un  ton  de  mine  et  un 
cliant  de  solitude. 

**  Et  maintenant,  ces  grands  pares  jetcs  aux  flancs  des  montagnes 
forment,  dans  Icuis  verdoyants,  des  vallees  de  Tempe,  oil  les  mines 
rococo  et  les  ruines  amiques  devorees  par  la  nieme  vegetation  parasite 
donnent  h.  la  victoire  de  la  nature  mi  air  de  cr-iicte  extraordinaire. 
Couunc  eu  sommc,  les  palais  sont  d'uue  coquettcric  princicre  ou  d'un 
goUt  charmant ;  que  ces  jardins,  surcharges  de  details  pueriLs,  avaient 
ete  dessin^  avec  beaucoup  d'intelligence  sur  les  ondulations  giacieuses 
du  sol,  et  plantes  avec  un  vrai  sentiment  de  la  beaute  des  sites ;  enfin, 
comme  les  sources  abondantes  y  ontete  habilement  dirigees  pour  assainir 
ef  vivifier  cette  region  bocagere,  il  ne  serait  pas  rigoureusement  vrai  de 
dire  que  la  nature  y  a  ete  mutilee  et  insultee.  Les  brimboriens  firagiles 
y  tombent  en  poussiere  ;  mais  les  Tongues  terras^es  d'ou  Ton  dominait 
I'immcTisc  tableau  de  la  plaine,  des  montagnes  et  de  la  mer  ;  les  gigan- 
tcoques  perrons  de  niarhre  et  de  lave  qui  soutiennent  les  re«?auts  <lu 
terrain,  de  qui  out,  ceite.s,  uu  grand  caractere;  les  allees  couvertes  qui 
rendent  ces  vieux  Edens  praticables  en  tout  temps ;  enfin  tout  ce  qui, 
travail  ^cgant,  utile  et  soltd^  a  survecu  au  caprice  de  la  mode,  ajoute 
au  charme  de  ces  solitudes,  et  sert  k  conserver,  comme  dans  des  sanctu* 
aires,  les  heureuses  combinaisons  de  la  nature  et  la  monumentale  beaute 
des  ombrages.  11  suftit  de  voir,  autour  des  coUines  de  Frascati,  I'aride 
nudite  des  monts  i'usculans,  on  Thumidite  malsaine  des  vallees,  pour 
reconnattre  que  I'art  est  parfois  bien  n^cessaire  k  I'oeuvre  de  la  cr^tion*" 
— George  Sandf  La  Danidla, 

Nothing  can  describe  the  charm  of  the  villa  life  at  Fras- 
cati,— the  freshness  of  the  never-ceasing  fountains,  the  deep 
shade  of  the  thick  woods,  the  splendour  of  tlie  summer 
fruits,  and,  above  all,  the  changing  glories  of  the  view,  which 
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is  unlike  any  other  in  the  world,  over  the  vast  plain,  in 
which  the  world's  capitol  seems  almost  to  be  lost  in  the 

imiucnsily  and  luminousness  of  the  pink  haze. 

Opposite  to  the  gate  of  the  town,  opens  that  of  the  Villa 
Torlonia — the  Pincio  of  Frascati — ^and  the  great  resort  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  villa  itself  is  not  worth  visiting,  but  the 
view  from  its  terrace  is  most  beautiful,  and  a  grand  water- 
fall tumbles  down  a  steep  behind  the  house,  through  the 
magnificent  ilex-groves.    This  type  of  villa  is  well  pourtrayetl 

by  Miss  Edwards. 

'*  We  went  down  a  broad  walk,  wide  enough  for  a  carriage  drive,  and 
completely  roofed  in  by  thick  trees.  Weeds  grew  unheeded  in  the  gravel, 
and  last  year's  leaves  lay  thick  on  the  ground.  Here  and  there,  in 
the  green  shade,  stood  a  stone  seat  brown  with  mosses  ;  or  a  broken  urn  ; 
or  a  tiny  antique  altar,  rifled  from  a  tomb  —and  presently  we  reached  a 
space  somewhat  more  open  tiian  the  rest,  with  a  sliapeless  mass  of  reticu- 
lated brick-work  and  a  low  arch  guarded  l)y  two  griin  lions,  in  the 
midst.  Here  the  leaves  had  drifted  more  deeply,  and  the  weeds  had 
grown  more  rankly  than  elsewhere;  and  a  faint  oppressive  perfume 
sickened  on  the  air.  We  pushed  our  way  through  the  grass  and  bram- 
bles, and  looked  down  into  the  darkness  of  that  cavernous  archway.  A 
clinging  damp  lay  on  the  old  marble  lions,  and  on  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  of  the  trailing  shrubs  tliat  overgrew  them.  A  green  lizard 
darted  by  on  a  fragment  of  broken  walk  A  squirrel  ran  up  the  shaft  of 
a  stately  stone  pine  that  stood  in  the  midst  of  tlit  ruins. 

'*  At  length  we  emerged  upon  a  terrace  liiat  bounded  tlie  gardens  on 
this  side.  The  Campagna  and  the  hills  lay  spread  before  us  in  the 
burning  sun-set,  and  a  siiining  zone  of  sea  bounded  the  horizon*  Long 
shadows  streamed  across  the  marble  pavement,  and  patches  of  brilliant 
light  pierced  through  the  carved  interstices  of  the  broken  balcony.  A 
little  fountain  dripped  wearily  in  the  midst,  surmounted  by  a  headless 
Triton,  and  choked  with  water-weeds ;  whilst  all  along  the  parapet, 
with  many  a  gap,  the  statues  of  the  Caesars  stood  between  us  and  the 
sun." — Barbara* s  History* 

Below  the  Villa  Torlonia,  the  Villa  Pallavicini,  with  an 

ilex-crested  terrace,  projects  over  the  phtin.  Above  it,  is  the 
Villa  Aldobrandini^  standing  grandly  upon  a  succession  of 
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terraces,  designed  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  and  finished 
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by  Giovanni  Fontana  for  Cardinal  Pietro  Aldobrandini, 
nephew  of  Clement  VIII.  The  villa  is  adorned  internally 
with  frescoes  by  Cav*  d*Arpino,  Behind  it  a  succession  of 
watei^ills  tumble  through  a  glorious  old  ilex-grove,  into  a 
circle  of  fantastic  statues.  The  scene  may  once  have  been 
ridiculous,  but  Nature  has  now  made  it  most  beautiful. 

"At  the  Villa  Aldobrandini,  or  Belvidere,  we  were  introduced  to 
the  most  multiiaTious  collection  of  monsters  I  ever  hope  to  behold. 
Giants,  centaurs,  £iuns,  cyclops,  wild  beasts,  and  gods,  blew,  bellowed, 
and  squeaked,  without  mercy  or  intermission  ;  and  horns,  pan's-pipes, 
oi^ns,  and  trumpets^  set  up  their  combined  notes  in  such  a  dissonant 
chorus,  that  we  were  fain  to  fiy  before  them  ;  when  the  strains  that 
jjuddenly  burst  forth  from  Apoilo  and  the  Nine  Muses,  who  were  in  a 
place  apart,  compelled  us  to  stop  our  ears,  and  face  about  again  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

'  *  When  this  horrible  din  was  over,  we  were  carried  back  to  admire 
the  now  silent  Apollo  and  the  Muses, — a  set  of  painted  wooden  dolls, 
seated  on  a  little  mossy  Parnassus,  in  a  summer-house^— a  plaything  we 
should  have  been  almost  ashamed  to  have  made  even  for  the  amusement 
of  children.   All  these  creatures,  in  the  mean  time,  were  spouting  out 
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water.  The  Hons  and  tigers,  however,  contrary  to  their  usual  habits,  did 

nothing  else  ;  and  tlie  '  g^reat  globe  itself,'  which  Atlas  was  bearing  on 
his  slioulders,  instead  of  'the  solid  earth,'  proved  a  mere  aqueous  Ijail, 
and  was  overwhelmed  in  a  second  deluge." — Eaton's  Rome, 

Those  who  are  not  good  walkers,  should  engage  donkeys 
for  the  excursion  to  Tusculum,  to  which  a  steep  ascent  leads 
from  the  piazza  of  the  town,  between  the  walls  of  the  villas 
Aldobrandini  and  Falconieri,  Just  beyond  the  latter,  an 
inscription  marks  the  humble  retreat  of  the  learned  Cardinal 
Baronius.  A  steep  hill  leads  to  the  Convent  of  the  Cap- 
puccini,  but  our  path  passes  through  the  shady  and  delightful 
walks  of  the  VilUi  Rufinella^  which  is  now  the  property  of 
Prince  Lancellotti,  having  formerly  belonged  to  the  Buona- 
partes. The  casuio  was  built  by  Vanvitelli,  The  chapel 
contains  monuments  of  the  Buonaparte  family.  During 
the  residence  of  Lucien  Buonaparte  here  (Nov.  1818), 
this  villa  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  boldest  acts  of  brigand- 
age  known  in  the  Papal  States.  A  party  of  robbers, 
who  had  their  rendezvous  at  Tusculum,  first  seized  the 
old  priest  of  the  family  as  he  was  out  walking,  and 
having  plundered  and  stripped  him,  bound  him  hand  and 
foot  As  they  surmised,  when  the  dinner-hour  arrived, 
and  the  priest  was  missing,  a  servant  was  sent  out  in 
search  of  him,  and  left  the  door  open,  through  which 
five  bandits  entered,  and  attacking  the  servants  tliey  met, 
forced  them  to  silence  by  threats  of  instant  death.  One 
maid-servant,  however,  escaped,  and  gave  warning  to  the 
party  in  the  dining-room,  who  all  had  time  to  hide  them- 
selves, except  the  Prince's  secretary,  who  had  already  left 
the  room  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  noise,  and  who  was 
carried  oif,  together  with  the  butler,  and  a  facchino.  The 
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old  priest  meanwhile  contrived  to  escape  and  conceal  him- 
self in  some  straw. 

The  next  day  the  facchino  was  sent  back  to  treat  with 
the  Prince,  and  to  liay  that  unless  he  sent  a  ransom  of  4000 
crowns  the  prisoners  would  be  immediately  put  to  death. 
He  sent  2000  and  an  order  on  his  banker  for  the  remainder. 
The  brigands,  greatly  irritated,  returned  the  order  torn  up 
with  a  demand  for  4000  crowns  more,  and  with  this  the 
Prince  was  forced  to  comply  in  order  to  preserve  tlic  lives 
of  his  attendants.    The  brigands  escaped  scot  free  ! 

A  tomb  which  is  passed  at  the  entrance  of  Frascati  towards 
the  Villa  Rufinella  is  said  to  be  that  of  LucuUus,  who  is 
known  to  have  had  a  villa  here.  This  stood  near  the  Villa  of 
Cicero,  who  was  accustomed  to  borrow  books  and  fetch  them 
with  his  own  hand  {De  Fin.  iii,  2)  from  the  library  of  his 
friend.  The  scholiast  on  Horace  describes  the  Villa  of 
Cicero  as  being  "ad  latent  snperiora'*of  the  hill,  and  its 
site  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  that  now  occupied  by 
the  Villa  Rufinella,  and  that  the  Casino  stands  on  the  site 
of  his  Academica,  which  had  shady  walks  like  those  of 
Plato's  Garden — ^forefathers  of  the  walks  which  we  still  see. 

The  Tusculan  Disputations  of  Cicero  take  their  name 
from  this  beloved  villa  of  his,  which  he  bitterly  complained 
of  the  Roman  consuls  valuing  at  only  "  quingentis  millibus  " 
— ^between  ;^4ooo  and  £,^000,  A  complete  picture  of  the 
viila  ma)  Ije  derived  froin  the  many  allusions  to  it  in  the 
works  of  Cicero,  thus  : — 

**  We  leara  that  it  contained  Vnq  ^mnasia  {Div.  i.  j.),  an  upper  one 
called  the  Ljrcaeum,  in  which,  like  Aristotle,  he  was  accustomed  to  walk 
and  dispute  in  the  morning  {Tusc.  Disp,  ii.  3),  and  to  which  a  library 
was  attached  {Dw,  ii.  3) ;  and  a  lower  one  called  the  Academy  ( Tusc. 
Disp,  ii.  3).    Both  were  adorned  with  beautiful  statues  in  marble  and 
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bronze  {Ep.  ad  Att,  i.  8,  9,  10).  The  villa  likewise  contained  a  little 
a^riam  (atriolam,  Ib»  l  10  ad  Quint,  Fr»  iiL  i),  a  small  portico  with 
exedria  {ad  Fam,  vii.  23),  a  bath  (/^.  xiv.  20},  a  covered  promenade 
(*  lecta  ambulatiuncula,*  (7i/  Att.  xiii.  29),  and  a  horoloi^lum  (ad  Fam, 
xvi.  18).  The  villa,  like  tlie  town  and  neighbourliootl,  was  supplied  by 
t]?e  Aqua  Crabra  {De  Leg.  Agr,  iii.  3l)«" — Smiih's  DicL  of  Gm'k  and 
/uhv:  a  a  G.  ography. 

Ill  his  Essay  on  Old  Age,  Cicero  describes  the  dchghts  of 
country  Ufe  as  enjoyed  in  a  villa  of  this  kind. 

"  Where  the  master  of  the  house  is  a  good  and  careful  manager,  his 
wine-cellar,  his  oil-stores,  his  larder,  are  always  well  stocked  ;  there  is 
a  fulness  throughout  the  whole  establishment ;  pigs,  kids,  lambs, 
poultry,  milk,  cheese,  honey, — all  are  in  abundance.  The  produce  of 
the  garden  is  always  equal,  as  our  country-folk  say,  to  a  second  course. 
And  all  these  good  thinc^s  acquire  a  double  relish  from  the  voluntary 
labours  of  f-jwling  and  the  cha<o.  What  need  to  dwell  upon  the  charm 
of  the  green  fields,  the  well-ordere']  planlalions,  tlie  beauty  of  the  vine- 
yards and  olive-groves  ?  In  biiurt,  noth  ing  can  be  more  luxuriant  in  pro- 
duce, or  more  delightful  to  the  eye,  than  a  well-cultivated  estate." — 
Trans,  by  Lticas  Collins, 

Leaving  the  Villa  Rufinella  by  shady  avenues  of  laurel 
and  laurestinus,  the  path  to  Tusculum  emerges  on  the  hill- 
side, where,  between  banks  perfectly  carpeted  with  anemones 
and  violets  in  spring,  a  street  paved  wiih  polygonal  blocks 
has  been  laid  bare.  On  the  left  are  remains  of  the  small 
Amphitheatre;  all  the  seats  have  perished,  and  it  is  only 
recognizable  by  its  form.  Beyond,  also  on  the  left,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  villa,  called,  without  authority,  Sctiola  di  Cicerone, 

The  path  leads  directly  up  to  the  most  important  of  the 
ruins,  the  Theatre^  which  was  excavated  in  1839  by  Maria 
Christina,  Queen-dowager  of  Sardinia.  With  the  exception 
of  the  walls  of  the  scena^  the  lower  walls  are  almost  perfect, 
and  the  fifteen  rows  of  scats  in  the  lower  circle  [caved)  re- 
main intact,  though  the  upper  rows  have  perished.  The 
spe(*tators,  facing  the  west,  had  a  magnificent  view  over  the 
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plsdns  of  Latium^  with  Rome  in  the  distance.   Close  to  the 


Theatre  are  the  remains  of  a  piscina^  and  the  fountain  sup- 
plied from  it. 

**  Je  parvins  au  sommet  de  la  montagne,  en  m'egarant  dans  de  su- 

perbes  bosquets.  Puis,  je  metroiivai  surunlong  plateau  dontle  versant 
est  aussi  nu  et  aussi  desert  que  celui  que  Ton  monte  depuis  Frascati  est 
onibnige  et  habite.  Devant  uioi  se  pre^enfait  une  petite  voie  antiqiiey 
bordee  d'arbres,  qui,  suivaiit  a  piat  ia  crcLc  douce  de  la  montagne,  de- 
vait  me  conduire  k  Tusculum. 

"J'arrivai  bientdt  en  vue  dW  petit  cirque  de  fin  gazon,  borde  de 
vestiges  de  constructions  romaines.  Un  peu  au-dessous,  je  p^^trai,  k 
travers  les  ronces,  dans  la  galerie  souterraine  par  laquelle,  au  moyen  de 
trappes,  les  animaux  f(^roces,  destines  aux  combats,  surgissaient  tout  ^ 
coup  dans  Tarene,  aux  yeux  des  spectateurs  impatients.  Ce  cirque  n'a 
de  remarquable  que  sa  situation.  Assis  sur  le  roc,  aubout  le  plus  eleve 
d'une  etroitc  {^ori^e  en  pente,  qui  s'eii  va  rejoiiulre,  en  sauts  gracieux  et 
verdoyants,  les  collines  plus  basses  de  Frascati  et  en  suite  la  plainc,  il 
est  ia  coaiuie  uu  beau  siege  de  gazon,  installe  pour  olTrir  au  voyageur  le 
plaisir  de  contempler  a  I'aise  cette  triste  vue  de  la  Campagne  de  Rome, 
qui  devient  magnifique,  encadr^  ainsi.  Le  remplement  de  la  colline 
autour  du  cirque  le  preserve  des  vents  maritimes.  Ce  serait  un  emplace- 
ment d^licieux  pour  une  villa  d'hiver. 

'*  J'y  pris  quelques  moments  de  repos.  Pour  la  premiere  fois  depuis 
que  j'ai  quitt^  GInes,  il  faisait  un  temps  dair.  Les  montagnes  loin- 
taines  etaient  d'un  ton  superbe,  et  Rome  se  voyait  distinctement  au  fond 
de  la  plaine.  Je  fus  etoime  de  I'emplacement  enorme  qn'elle  occupe, 
et  de  rirnpoi  tance  d\i  dome  de  Saint  Pierre,  qui,  tout  lemonde  vous  I'a 
dit,  ne  fait  pas  grand  ctfet,  vu  de  plus  pres. 

*'Eu  quitlant  cet  amphitheatre,  je  suivis,  dans  le  desert,  uii  chemin 
jonche  de  mosaiques  des  marbres  les  plus  precieux,  de  verroteries,  de 
tessons  de  vases  ^trusques  et  de  gravatsde  pUltre  encore  rev^tusdes  tons 
de  la  fresque  antique.   Je  ramassai  un  assez  beau  fragment  de  terre 
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cuite,  repr^sentant  le  combat  d'un  lion  et  d'an  dragon.  Je  dedaignai  de 
remplir  mes  podies  d'autres  debris ;  il  y  en  avait  trop  pour  nie  tenter. 
La  colline  n'est  qu'un  amas  de  ces  debris,  et  la  pluie  qui  lave  les  che« 
mins  en  met  chaque  jour  &  nu  de  nouvelies  coudies.    Ce  sol,  quoique 

souvent  fouille  en  divers  endrolts,  doit  cacher  encore  dcs  richesses. 

"  Le  plateau  supcriciir  est  \ine  vaste  bniycre.  C'ctait  jadis,  proba- 
blement,  le  beau  quai  tier  de  ia  ville,  car  cette  steppe  est  semee  de  dalles 
ou  de  moellous  de  marbre  blanc.  Le  cbemin  ^ait,  sans  doute,  la  belle 
rue  patricienne.  Des  fondations  de  maisons  des  deux  coles  attestant 
qtt'elle  etait  ^troite,  comme  toutes  celles  des  villes  antiques.  Au  bout 
de  cette  plaine,  le  chemin  aboutit  au  theatre.  II  est  petit,  mats  d'une 
jolie  coupe  romaine.  L'orchestre,  les  degr^s  de  Th^micycle  sont  entiers, 
ainsi  que  la  base  des  constructions  de  la  scene  et  les  marches  lat^rales 
pour  7  monter.  L'avant-sc^ne  et  les  voies  de  d^gagm^t  ntScessaires  \ 
raction  sc^nique  sont  sur  place  et  siiffisamment  indiqitees  par  leurs 
bases,  pour  faire  comprendre  Tusage  de  ces  theatres,  la  place  des  chceunt 
et  memo  ccllc  du  decor. 

"Derriere  le  theatre  est  unc  piscine  parfaitcmcnt  cntiere  sauf  lavoute. 
On  est  U  en  pleine  ville  romaiue.  On  a'a  plus  qu'a  atteindre  le  fake 
de  la  montagne  pour  trouver  la  partie  pelasgique,  la  ville  de  TO^one, 
ills  d'Ulysse  et  de  Circe. 

*'  L^  ces  mines  prennent  un  autre  caractere,  un  autre  int^r^.  C'est 
la  cit^  primitive,  c'est-^-dire  la  citadelle  escarpee ;  repaire  d'une  bande 
d'aventUriers,  berceau  d'une  societe  future.  Les  temples  et  les  torn* 
beaux  fie ;  ancetres  y  ^taient  sous  la  protection  du  fort.  I  a  montagne, 
semee  de  bases  de  colonnes  qui  indiquent  Templacement  des  edltkes 
sacres,  et  bordee  de  blocs  bruts  dont  rarrangement  dessine  encore  des 
ramparts,  des  potenies,  et  des  portes,  s'inclino  rapidcment  vers  d'au- 
tres  gorges  bientot  relevees  en  collines  et  cn  montagnes  plus  hautcs.  Ce 
sout  les  monts  Albaius.  Dans  une  de  ces  prairies  humides  oii  paissent 
les  troupeaux,  ^tait  le  lac  Regille,  on  ne  salt  pas  oU  pn^cis^ment.  Le 
sort  de  la  jeune  Rome,  aux  prises  avec  celui  des  antiques  nationalit^s  du 
Latium,  a^t^  d^id6  lA,  quelque  part,  dans  ces  agrestes  solitudes. 
Soixante-dix  mille  hommes  ont  combattu  pour  Hre  ou  t^Hre  pas,  et  le 
destin  de  Rome,  qui  en  ce  terrible  jour,  ecrasa  les  forces  de  trente 
cites  latines,  a  pass^  sur  I'Agro  Tusculan  comme  forage,  dont  la  trace 
est  vite  effacee  par  I'herbe  et  les  fleurs  nouvelies." — George  Sand, 
La  Daniella. 

Behind  the  theatre  rises  the  steep  hill  which  was  once 
crowned  by  the  Arx  of  Tusculum,  which  was  of  great  strength 
in  early  times.   It  was  besieged  by  the  i£quians  in  B.a 
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457,  and  only  takea  when  the  garrison  were  starved  out 
In  B.C.  374  it  was  successfully  defended  against  the  Latins. 

Dionysius  raentions  the  advantage  it  received  from  its  lofty 
position,  which  enabled  its  defenders  to  see  a  Koman  army 
as  it  issued  from  the  Porta  Latina.  The  view  is  indeed 
most  beautiful,  over  plain  and  mountains,  the  foreground 
formed  by  the  remains  of 

—  "the  white  stm'f«;  ofTuscuIuitl, 
The  proudest  town  of  all,"  * 

scattered  sparsely  amongst  the  furze  and  thorn-bushes,  but 
the  ruins  wliich  now  exist  belong  chiefly  not  to  early  times 
but  to  the  medijeval  fortress  of  tlic  Dukes  of  Tusculum. 

Including  the  Arx,  the  town  of  Tusculum  was  about  \\ 
mile  in  circuit.  The  Roman  poets  ascribe  the  foundation 
of  the  city  to  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Circe  and  Ulysses. 

"Inter  Aricinos  Albaiiaque  tempora  constant, 
Factai^ue  Teiegoni  moenia  celsa  manu." 

Grid.  Fast*  iii.  9I. 
*'  Et  jam  Telegoni,  jam  ino^iiia  Tiburis  udi 
Stabant,  Argolicae  quod  posuere  mauus." 

Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  71. 
"  At  Cato,  turn  prima  sparsus  lanugine  mahus 
Quod  peperere  decus  Circseo  Tuscula  dorso 
Mcenia,  Laertse  quondam  regnata  nepoti, 
Cunctantem  impellebat  equum.'^ 

SiL  ItaL  vii.  691. 

**  Linquens  Telegoni  pulsates  ariete  mui'os, 
Haud  dignam  inter  tanta  moram." 

Sil,  Jtal.  xit,  535,  f 

Tusculum  was  remarkable  for  the  steadiness  of  its  friend- 

ship  for  Rome,  which  was  only  interrupted  in  B.C.  379,  when 
in  consequence  of  a  number  of  Xusi^ulans  havuig  been 

•  Macaulay,  Lays  0/  Ancient  Ronu. 

t  S«e  also  Horace,  Epode  i.  29,  add  Statlus,  Silv,  i.  3,  83. 
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found  amongst  the  prisoners  made  in  the  Volscian  cam- 
paign, war  was  declared,  and  Camillus  was  sent  against  the 
city. 

"But  the  Tusculans  would  not  ficcept  tliis  declaration  of  hostilities, 
and  opposed  the  Roman  arms  in  a  manner  that  has  scarcely  been  paral- 
leU;tl  bef'jie  or  sincei  When  Camillus  eiiic-rt-d  their  tci  rilory  lie  kmnd 
the  peasants  engaged  in  their  usual  avocaiions ;  provisions  of  all  sorts 
were  offered  to  his  army,  the  gates  of  the  town  were  standing  open ;  and 
as  the  legions  defiled  through  the  streets  in  all  Ihe  panoply  of  war,  the 
citizens  within,  like  the  countrymen  without,  were  seen  intent  upon 
their  daily  business,  the  schools  resounded  with  the  hum  of  pupils,  and 
not  the  slightest  token  of  hostile  preparation  could  be  discerned.  Then 
Camillus  invited  the  Tusculan  dictator  to  Rome.  When  he  appeared 
be.ore  the  senate  in  the  Curia  Hostilia,  not  only  were  the  existing 
tre-Uies  with  Tusculum  c<~>nfirmed,  but  the  Roman  franchise  was  shortly 
af'.crwaids  bestowed  upon  it,  a  piivilei^e  at  that  time  rarely  conferred." 
— Smitlis  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  ueography, 

**  In  the  times  of  the  Latin  League,  from  the  fall  of  Al])a  to  the  battle 
of  tlie  Lake  Regillus,  Tusculum  was  the  most  prominent  town  in  Latium. 
It  suffered,  like  the  other  towns  in  Latium,  a  complete  eclipse  during 
the  late.  Republic  and  the  Imperial  times ;  but  in  the  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  under  the  Counts  of  Tusculum,  it  be> 
came  again  a  place  of  great  importance  and  power,  no  less  than  seven 
popes  of  the  house  of  Tusculum  having  sat  in  ;lu"  cliair  of  S.  Peter. 
The  final  destruction  of  the  city  is  placed  by  Nibby,  following  the  ac- 
count given  in  the  record^;  of  the  Podesta  of  Reggio,  in  1191,  oii  the  ist 
of  April,  in  ^\  h.ich  year  the  city  was  given  up  to  the  Romans  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  VL,  and,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  German  garrison, 
was  sacked  and  mzed  to  the  ground.  Those  of  the  inhabitants  who 
escaped  collected  round  the  Church  of  S.  Sebastian,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  in  the  district  called  Frascati,  whence  the  town  of  Frascati  took 
its  origin  and  name.*' — Burn,  The  Roinan  Campagna* 

*'  We  had  wandered  lonL,^  anion*;  those  hills, 
Watching  the  white  goats  on  precipitous  heights, 
Half-hid  among  the  bushes,  or  their  young 
Tending  new-yeaned  :  and  we  had  paused  to  hear 
The  deep-toned  music  of  the  convent  bells. 
And  wound  through  many  a  verdant  forest  path. 
Gathering  the  crocus  and  anemone, 
With  that  fresh  gladness,  which  when  flowers  are  new 
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In  the  first  spring,  they  bring  us,  till  at  last 
We  issued  out  upon  an  eminence, 

Commandinj^  prospect  large  on  every  side  ; 

But  largest  where  the  world's  great  city  lay, 

Whose  features,  undistinguishable  now, 

Allowed  no  recognition,  save  where  the  eye 

Cuuld  mark  the  white  front  of  the  Lateran 

Facing  this  way,  or  rested  on  the  dome, 

The  broad  stupendous  dome,  high  over  alL 

And  as  a  sea  around  an  island's  roots 

Spreads,  so  the  level  champaign  round  the  town 

Stretched  every  way,  a  level  plain,  and  green 

With  tlie  new  vegetation  of  the  spring ; 

Nor  by  the  summer  ardours  scorched  as  yet, 

Which  shot  from  southern  suns,  too  soon  dry  up 

The  beauty  and  the  freshness  of  the  ])1ains ; 

But  to  the  right  the  ridge  of  Apcnmnc, 

Its  higher  farther  summits  all  snow-crowned. 

Rose,  with  white  clouds  above  them>  as  might  seem 

Another  range  of  more  aerial  hills. 

These  things  were  at  a  distance^  but  more  near 

And  at  our  feet  signs  of  the  tide  of  life, 

That  once  was  here,  and  now  had  ebbed  away" 

Pavements  entire,  without  one  stone  displaced, 

Where  yet  there  liad  not  rolled  a  chariot-wheel 

Jor  many  hundred  years;  rich  cornices, 

Elaborate  friezes  of  rare  workmanship, 

And  broken  shafts  of  columns,  that  along 

This  highway  side  lay  prone ;  vaults  that  were  rooms. 

And  hollowed  from  the  tur^  and  cased  in  stone. 

Seats  and  gradations  of  a  theatre^ 

Which  emptied  of  its  population  now 

Shall  never  be  refdied  :  and  all  these  things. 

Memorials  of  the  busy  life  of  man, 

Or  of  his  ample  means  for  pomp  and  pride, 

Scattered  among  the  solitary  hills. 

And  lyin^  open  to  the  sun  and  showers. 

And  only  visited  at  intervals 

By  wandering  herds,  or  pilgrims  like  ourselves 

From  distant  lands  $  with  now  no  signs  of  life. 

Save  where  the  goldfinch  built  his  shallow  nest 
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'Mid  the  low  bushes,  or  where  timidly 

The  rapid  li/ard  j^lanccd  bet^veen  tlie  stones— 
All  i^ayiiig  that  tlie  fasaion  of  tlii.s  world 
Passes  away;  thai  not  1'hilos.ophy 
iVui  Lloquciicc  can  guaul  their  dearest  haunts 
From  the  rude  touch  of  desecrating  Time. 
What  marvel,  when  the  very  fanes  of  God, 
The  outward  temples  of  the  floly  One, 
Claim  no  exemption  firom  the  general  doom, 
Kut  lie  in  ruinous  heaps ;  when  nothing  stands. 
Nor  may  endure  to  the  end,  except  alone 
The  spiritual  temple  built  with  living  stones  ?  " 

Archbis/iop  Trench. 

Descending  from  the  Arx,  a  path  to  the  right  leads 
through  woods  full  of  flowers  to  the  CamaldoU,  but  nobody 
can  pa^b  the  cross  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  con- 
vent stands,  upon  pain  of  excommunication.  Here  Cardinal 
Passionei  lived  in  retirement,  and  occupied  himself  by  col- 
lecting eight  hundred  inscriptions  found  amongst  the  ruins 
of  'rusculiim. 

The  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Camaldoli  were  car- 
ried off  during  an  audacious  outbreak  of  brigandage  in  the 
reign  of  Pius  VII.,  but  escaped  during  a  skirmish  with  the 
Papal  troops  sent  to  their  rescue.  Since  then  the  buildings 
have  been  surrounded  with  defensive  walls  with  looplioles 
for  the  discharge  of  fire-arms.  The  aspect  of  the  place 
is  beautifully  described  by  Cardinal  Wiseman. 

"The  English  college  possesses  a  country  iiou^e,  dcliciou^ily  situated 
in  the  village  of  Monte-Porzio.  Like  most  villages  in  the  Tusculan 
territory,  this  crowns  a  knoll,  which  in  this  instance  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  kneaded  up  from  the  valleys  beneath  it,  so  round,  so  shapely,  so 
richly  bosoming  does  it  swell  upwards  j  and  so  luxuriously  clothed  is  it 
with  the  three  gifts  whereby  *men  are  mtdtiplied '  (Ps.  iv.  8),  that  the 
village  and  its  church  seem  not  to  sit  upon  a  rocky  summit,  but  to  be 
half  sunk  into  the  lap  of  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the  waving  com,  that 
reach  the  very  houses.  While  the  entrance  and  front  of  tiiis  villa  are 
VOL.  I.  8 
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upon  the  regular  streets  of  the  little  town,  the  garden  side  stands  upon 
the  very  verge  of  the  hill-top ;  and  the  view,  after  plunging  at  once  to 
the  depths  of  the  valley,  along  which  runs  a  shady  road,  risi  >  up  a  gentle 
acclivity,  vine  and  olive  clad,  above  which  is  clasped  a  belt  of  stately 

chestnuts,  the  bread-tree  of  tlie  Ifulinn  pea'^aiit,  and  thence  sprinj^s  a 
round  craggy  moan;!,  looking  stern  and  defiant,  like  what  it  was—the 
citadel  of  Tusculum.  Upon  its  rocicy  front  the  English  students  have 
planted  a  huge  cross. 

**  Such  is  the  view  which  presents  itself  immediately  opposite  to  the 
spectator,  if  leaning  over  the  low  parapet  of  the  English  gardeuj  Just 
where  the  vineyards  touch  the  woods,  as  if  to  adorn  both,  there  lies 
nestling  what  you  would  take  to  be  a  very  neat  and  regular  village.  A 
row  of  houses,  equidistant  and  symmetrical,  united  by  a  continuous 
d\varfwall,  and  a  church  with  its  towers  in  the  midst,  all  of  dazzling 
whiteness,  offer  no  other  suggestion.  The  sight  would  certainly  de- 
ceive one,  but  not  so  the  cars.  There  is  a  bell  that  knn-ws  no  sleeping. 
The  peasant  hears  it  as  he  rises  at  day-break  to  proceed  to  his  early 
toil ;  the  vine-dresser  may  direct  every  pause  for  refreshment  by  its  un- 
billing  regularity  through  the  day;  the  horseman  returning  home  at 
evenini;  uncovers  himself  as  it  rings  forth  the  '  Ave ; '  and  the  muleteer 
singing  on  the  first  of  his  string  of  mules,  carrying  wine  to  Rome,  at 
midnight  is  glad  to  catch  its  solemn  peal,  as  it  mingles  with  the  tinkle 
of  his  own  drowsy  bells.  Such  an  unceasing  call  to  prayer  and  praise 
can  only  be  answered,  not  by  monks  nor  by  friars,  but  by  anchorites. 

"  \^v\  to  such  does  this  sweet  abode  belong.  A  nearer  approacli  does 
not  belie  the  distant  aspect.  It  i^  as  neat,  as  regular,  as  clean,  and 
tranquil  as  it  looks.  It  is  truly  a  village  divided  by  streets,  in  each  of 
which  are  rows  of  houses  cxacily  ;,ymmcti  ical.  A  small  siiiing-rooai,  a 
sleeping  cell,  a  chapel  completely  fitted  up,  in  case  of  illness,  and  a  wood 
and  lumber  room,  compose  the  cottage.  This  is  approached  by  a  garden, 
which  the  occupant  tills,  but  only  for  flowers,  assisted  by  his  own  foun- 
tain abtmdantly  supplied.  While  singing  None  in  the  choir,  tlie  day's 
meal  is  deposited  in  a  little  locker  within  the  door  of  the  cell,  for  each 
one's  solitary  refection.  On  a  few  great  festivals  they  dine  together ; 
but  not  even  the  Pope,  at  his  frequent  visits,  has  meat  placed  before  him. 
Everything,  has  been  said,  is  scmpulously  clean.  The  liou^^cs  inside 
and  out,  the  welMurnished  library,  the  stranger's  apartments  (for  hospi- 
tality is  tieely  given),  and  still  more  the  church,  are  faultless  in  this 
respect.  And  so  arc  the  venerable  men  who  stand  in  the  choir,  and 
whose  noble  voices  sustain  the  church's  magnificent  psalmody  with  un- 
wavering slowness  of  intonation.  They  are  clad  in  white  from  head  to 
foot,  their  thick  woollen  drapery  falling  in  large  folds ;  and  the  shavea 
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head,  but  flowing  beard,  the  calm  features,  the  cast-down  eyes,  and 
often  venerable  aspect,  maTce  every  one  a  picture,  as  solemn  as  Zurbaran 

ever  painted,  but  without  tlie  siemnesf;  which  he  sometimes  imparts  to 
his  recKises.  They  pass  out  of  the  church,  to  return  home,  all  silent  and 
unnotici ng ;  but  tlie  Loiest  master  will  tell  you  who  they  are.  1  remem- 
ber but  a  few.  I'liiii  ii>  a  native  of  Tuiiu,  who  was  a  general  in  Napo» 
leon^s  army,  fought  many  battles,  and  has  hung  up  his  sword  beside  the 
altar,  to  take  down  in  its  place  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  fight  the 
good  fight  within.  The  next  is  an  eminent  musician,  who  has  discovered 
the  hoUowness  of  human  applause,  and  has  unstrung  his  earthly  harp, 
and  taken  up  the  *  lyre  of  the  Levite, '  to  join  his  strains  to  those  of  angels. 
Another  comes  *  curved  like  a  bridge's  arch,*  as  Dante  says,  and  leaning 
on  a  younger  arm,  as  he  totters  forward,  one  whose  years  are  ninety,  of 
which  seventy  have  been  spent  in  seclusion,  except  a  few  of  dispersion, 
but  in  peace  :  for  he  refuses  any  relaxation  from  his  duties.  Then  fob 
lows  a  fourth,  belonging  to  one  of  the  uublcst  Roman  families,  who  yet 
prefers  his  cottage  and  his  lentil  to  the  palace  atid  the  banc^uet.'* — Lije 
of  Pius  VIL 

Below  the  Camaldoli  we  reach  the  gates  of  the  Villa 

Moridragone,  the  Queen  of  Frascati  villas.    It  belongs  to  the 

family  of  Borghese,  but  is  used  as  a  Jesuit  College.  The 

casino,  built,  from  designs  of  Vansanzio,  by  Cardinal  Alteni]  >s 

in  the  reign  of  Gregory  Xlll.,  is  exceedingly  inagnificcnl,  but 

still  more  so  is  the  view  from  the  vast  and  stately  terrace  in 

front,  adorned  with  a  grand  fountain  and  tall  columns. 

Imaginez-vous  tm  chateau  qui  a  trois  cent  soixante  quatorze  fenf- 
ires, un  ch&teau  complique  comme  ceux  d'Anne  Radcliffe,  un  monde 
d'enigmes  a  debrouiller,  un  enchainement  de  surprises,  un  reve  de 
Piran^se. 

*'  Ce  palais  fut  bSti  au  seizieme  si^cle.  On  y  entre  par  un  vaste  corps 
de  logis,  «orte  de  caserne  destinee  h.  la  suite  amT'c.  T.or-^que,  plus 
tard,  le  pape  Paul  V.  en  fit  nne  simple  I'illf'xiatiirc',  \\  relia  un  des 
cotes  de  ce  corps  de  garde  au  palais  par  une  longuc  galerie,  de  plein- 
pied  avec  la  cour  interteure,  dont  les  arcades  ^l^antes  s'ouvmient,  au 
couchant,  sur  un  escarpement  assez  considerable,  et  laissent  aujourd'hui 
passer  le  vent  et  la  pluie.  Les  voltes  suintent,  la  fresque  est  devenue 
mie  croftte  dcs  stalactites  bizarrees ;  des  ronces  et  des  orties  poussent 
dans  le  pave  disjoint;  les  deux  etages  superposes  au-dessus  de  cette 
galerie  s'ecroulent  tranquillement.    II  n'y  a  plus  de  toiture ;  les  entable- 
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ments  du  demier  ^tage  se  pcnchent  et  s'appaissent  aiix  riscjwes  et  p^ls 
des  pas;sanf-<,  quand  passants  11  y  a,  autour  de  cetle  ihebrJde. 

"  (.'ci)cnilant,  la  villa  Mondragone,  rcstce  dans  la  huni.Ie  Boighese,  a 
Jaquellc  ajiixivienait:  Paul  V.,  etait  encore  nnc  (Jemtruii'  sjiltndide,  il  y  a 
une  cinquantaiiie  d  aiinees,  et  elle  levete  aujourd'hui  un  caractere  de  de- 
solation riante,  tout  k  faiL  particulier  k  ces  ruines  pr^inatur^s.  C'est 
durant  nos  guerres  d'ltalie,  au  commencement  du  siecle,  que  les  Autri- 
chiens  I'ont  ravagee,  bombardee,  et  pillee.  II  en  est  resulte  ce  qui  arrive 
toujours  en  ce  pays-ci  apr^s  une  secousse  politique :  le  d^oilt  et  Taban- 
don.  Pourtant  la  majeure  partie  du  corps  de  logis  principal,  la  paiie- 
mctiia,  est  assez  saine  pour  qu'en  supprimant  les  dependances  inutiles, 
oil  puisse  em f)ie  troiiver  de  quoi  restaurer  une  d^licieuse  vili^^iatttre" 
— George  Sasui,  La  JJanielia* 

Joining  the  grounds  of  the  Mondragone  are  those  of  the 
Villa  Taverna^  built  in  the  i6th  century,  from  designs  of 
Girolnmo  Rainaldi.  It  was  much  used,  until  the  change 
of  Government,  as  a  summer  residence  by  the  Borglieses. 

A  beautiful  road  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill-side  leads  back 
to  Frascati,  or  we  may  go  on  to  the  right  towards  Colonna, 
about  four  miles  distant. 

Not  far  below  the  Villa  Mondragone  is  the  volcanic  Lal^e 
cf  Cornufelle,  There  is  no  longer  any  water  here,  but  its  bed 
is  a  crater  about  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  is  evidently  the 
place  described  by  Pliny,  where  there  was  a  grove  of 
beeches  (probably  horn-beams — carplnl)  dedicated  to  Diana, 
one  of  which  was  so  much  admired  by  Passienus,  the  orator 
and  consul,  that  he  used  to  embrace  it,  sleep  under  it,  and 
pour  wine  upon  it.  This  is  the  spot  described  in  Macaulay's 
Lays,  that 

** — wliere,  by  T,nke  Re|nrillus,  • 

Under  tlie  i'oician  licigiil, 
All  in  the  lands  of  Tusculum, 

Was  fiC^ught  the  glorious  fight." 

And  Arnold  says  : — 
"The  lake  of  Regillus  is  now  a  small  and  weedy  pool  surrounded  by 
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crater-like  banks,  and  with  much  lava  or  basalt  about  it,  situated  at 
some  height  above  the  plain,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  as  you  de- 
scend from  the  >iit^h  ?jround  under  La  Colonua  (I  abicum),  to  the  ordin. 
ary  level  of  the  Campagna,  in  goin<^  to  Rome.'' — I/isl.  of  A'o'h'r,  i.  I20. 

"The  Battle  of  the  Lake  RcL^ilius,  a.s  dcsciibcJ  by  Lm",  is    h  nn  en- 
gagement between  Iwo  armies :  it  is  a  conflict  oi  heroes,  like  lliose  in 
the  I/iad.    All  the  leaders  encounter  hand  to  hand ;  and  by  them  the 
victory  is  thrown  now  into  one  scale,  now  into  the  other ;  while  the 
troops  fight  without  any  effect.    The  dictator  Postumius  wounds  King 
Tarquinius,  who  at  the  first  onset  advances  to  meet  him.    T.  ^butius, 
the  master  of  the  horse,  wounds  the  Latin  dictator :  but  he  hhnself  too 
is  disabled,  and  forced  to  quit  the  field.    Mamilius,  only  aroused  by  his 
hurt,  leads  the  cohort  of  tlie  Roman  emicjrants  to  the  charge,  and  breaks 
the  front  lines  of  tiic  ent  iny  ;  this  glory  ihe  Roman  lays  coidd  not  allow 
to  any  but  kllovv-cili/.Lii^,  under  whatever  banner  they  might  be  fight- 
ing^.   M.  Valerius,  surnamed  Maximus,  falU  as  lie  is  checking  their 
progresis.    Publius  and  Marcus,  the  sons  of  Publicola,  meet  their  death 
in  rescuing  the  body  of  their  uncle,  but  the  dictator  with  his  cohort 
'avenges  them  all,  repulses  the  emigrants,  and  puts  them  to  flight.  In 
vsun  does  Mamilius  strive  to  retrieve  the  day :  he  is  slain  by  T.  Hermin- 
ius,  the  comrade  of  Codes.    Herminius  again  is  pierced  through  with 
a  javelin,  while  stripping  the  Latin  general  of  his  arms.    At  length  the 
Roman  knights,  fighting  on  foot  before  the  standap'^,  deci'led  the 
victory  :  then  they  mounted  their  hor.scs,  and  routed  the  yielding  foe« 
During  the  bailie  tlie  dictator  had  vowed  a  temple  to  the  Dioscuri. 
Two  gigantic  youths  on  wliiie  liorscs  were  seen  fighting  in  ilie  van : 
and  from  its  being  said,  immediately  after  the  mention  of  the  vow,  that 
the  dictator  promised  rewards  to  the  first  two  who  should  scale  the  wall 
of  the  enemy's  camp,  I  surmise  that  the  poem  related,  nobody  challenged 
these  prizes,  because  the  way  for  the  legions  had  been  opened  by  the 
Tyndarids.    The  pursuit  was  not  yet  over,  when  the  two  deities  ap- 
peared at  Rome,  covci  od  with  dust  and  blood.    They  washed  themselves 
and  their  arms  in  the  fountain  of  Jutuma  beside  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
and  announced  the  events  of  the  day  to  the  people  nsser^ibled  in  the 
Comitium.    On  the  otlicr  side  of  the  fountain  the  piouiised  leuiple  was 
built.    The  print  of  a  lior.^e's  hoof  iu  the  basalt  on  the  field  of  battle 
remained  to  attest  the  presence  of  the  heavenly  combatants." — A'iduAf^s 
Hist,  of  Rente,  i.  557. 

On  the  right  is  the  hill  of  Monte  I\n'zio^  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  Porcian  Villa  of  Cato  the  younger. 
It  is  crowned  by  a  large  village,  built  by  Gregory  XIII. 
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(Buoncompagni),  whose  anns  adorn  its  gateway.  The 

chun.li  was  consecrated  by  Cardinal  York  in  1766. 

Beyond  this,  on  tiie  right,  is  Monte  Compairi^  a  large  vil- 
lage, cresting  another  hill,  and  belonging  to  the  Borgheses. 
Further  on  is  Rocca  Priora^  now  identified  with  Corbio,  the 
first  place  attacked  by  the  Latin  confederates  in  behalf  of 
Tarquin,  who,  when  they  had  expelled  the  gaixison,  hence 
ravaged  all  the  surrounding  countr}'. 

Rocca  Priora  stands  high  up  on  the  Monte  AJ^do,  the  second 
of  the  heights  of  which  the  Alban  Hills  are  composed.  On 
one  of  its  peaks  are  remains  which  are  referred  to  a  temple 
of  Diana  mentioned  by  Horace. 

<«Quseque  Aventinum  tenet  Algidumque, 
Quindecim  Diana  pieces  virorum 
Curet." 

Carm.  Sac.  69. 

The  plain  which  separated  the  Mons  Algldus  from  the 
heights  near  Tusculum  was  frcquenLly  a  battlc-hcld.  In  b.c. 
458  Cincinnatus  gained  here  his  great  victory  over  the 
^quians  under  Cloelius  Gracchus  j  and  here,  in  b.c.  428, 
Postumius  Tubertus  conquered  the  combined  armies  of  the 
^quians  and  Volsdans. 

*•  Scilicet  hie  olim  Volscos  i'Equosque  fugatOS 
Viderat  in  campis,  Algida  terra,  tuis." 

Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  721, 

Horace  mentions  tlie  cold  climate  of  Algidus  ; — 

Gelido  prominet  Algido." 

Cofvt,  i,  21, 

'Nivali  pasdtur  Algido." 

ui.  23. 

And  its  black  woods : — 

Nigrse  ferad  firondis  in  Algido." 

iy*  4. 
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Silius  Italicus,  however,  speaks  of  the  pleasures  of  a  re- 
sidence here : — 

"    .  .  Nec  ameena  retenUnt 
Algida. " 

xii.  536. 

On  the  left  we  now  reach  an  insulated  hill  crowned  by  the 
picturesque  little  mediaeval  town  of  Colonnay  for  seven 

centuries  the  stronghold  of  the  great  family  of  that  name, 
but  now  belonging  to  Prince  ilospigliosi, 

Colonna  occupies  the  site  of  Labicum,  which,  according 
to  Virgil,  existed  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  for  he  re- 
presents its  warriors  as  joining  the  army  of  Tumus : — 

"  Auninca^que  manus,  Rutuli,  veteresque  Sicani, 
£t  Sacraiuc  acie^  et  picti  scuta  LabLci." 

/En.  vii.  795. 

Hannibal  approached  Rome  from  hence : — 

**Jamc|ue  adeo  est  campus  ingressus  et  arva  Labici, 
Linquens  Tel^oni  pulsatos  ariete  muros. " 

SiL  Ital.  xii.  534. 

Silius  alludes  to  the  fertihty  of  its  lands  v — 

"...  atque  habiles  ad  aratra  Labici." 

viii.  368. 

Through  the  Middle  Ages,  Colonna  was  the  scene  of  end- 
less sicQ^es,  and  consequently  perhaps  suffered  mure  than 
any  other  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

"The  private  story  of  the  Colonna  and  Ursini  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  annals  of  modern  Rome.    The  name  and  arms  of  Colonna  have 

been  the  theme  of  much  doubtful  etymology  ;  nor  have  the  orators  and 
an;iquarians  overlooked  either  Trajan's  Pillar,  or  the  columns  of  Her- 
cules, or  ihe  pillnr  of  Christ's  flagellation,  or  the  luminous  column 
that  guided  the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  Their  first  historical 
appearance  iu  the  year  attests  the  power  and  antiquity,  Avhile 

it  explains  the  simple  meaning,  of  tbe  name.  By  the  usurpation  of 
Cavi,  the  Colonna  provoked  the  arms  of  Paschal  II. ;  but  they  law* 
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fully  held,  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  the  hereditary  fiefs  of  Zagarolo 
and  Coionua  ;  and  the  latter  of  these  towns  was  probably  adorned  with 

same  lofty  pilbr,  the  relic  of  a  villa  or  temple.  They  likewise  possessed 
one  moiety  of  the  neii^libonrinr^  city  of  Tusculum  ;  a  strong-  presumption 
of  their  descent  from  llie  couuis  of  Tusculum,  who  in  the  loth  centvivy 
were  the  tyrants  of  the  apusLolic  see.  According  to  their  own  and 
the  public  opinion,  the  primitive  and  remote  source  was  derived  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  sovereigns  of  Germany  were  not 
ashamed  of  a  real  or  fabulous  aBBnity  with  a  noble  race,  which  in  the 
revolutions  of  seven  hundred  years  has  been  often  illustrated  by  merit, 
and  always  by  fortune.  Abou  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  the  most 
powerful  branch  was  composed  of  an  uncle  and  six  brothers,  all  con- 
spicuous in  arm?,  or  in  the  honours  of  the  Church.  Of  these,  Peter  was 
elected  senator  of  Rome,  introduced  to  the  Capitol  in  a  triumphant  car, 
and  hailed  in  some  ^■ain  acclatuations  with  the  tide  of  Cscsar  ;  while 
John  and  Stephen  were  declared  Marquis  of  Ancona  and  Count  of 
Romag^a  by  Nicholas  IV.,  a  patron  so  partial  to  their  family,  that 
he  has  been  delineated,  in  satirical  portraits,  imprisoned  as  it  were 
in  a  hollow  pillar.  After  his  decease,  their  haughty  behaviour  pro- 
voked the  displeasure  of  the  most  implacable  of  mankind.  The  two 
cardinals,  the  uncle  and  the  nephew,  denied  the  election  of  Boniface 
VIIL  ;  and  the  Colonna  were  oppressed  for  a  moment  by  his  temporal 
and  spiritual  arms.  He  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  his  personal 
enemies  ;  their  estates  were  confiscated  ;  their  fortresses  on  either  side 
of  llic  'fiber  were  bcsiej^ed  In*  tac  troops  of  S.  Peter,  and  iliosc  of  the 
rival  nobles  ;  and  after  the  ruin  of  Palcstrina  or  Pr.eneste,  tlieir  princi- 
pal seat,  tlie  ground  was  marked  vviiii  a  plough-share,  the  emblem  of 
perpetual  desolation.  Degraded,  banished,  proscribed,  the  six  brothers, 
in  disguise  and  danger,  wandered  over  Europe  without  renouncing  the 
hope  of  deliverance  and  revenge.  In  this  double  hope,  the  French 
court  was  their  surest  asylum;  they  prompted  an  1  dircctcl  the  enter- 
prise of  Philip ;  and  I  should  praise  their  magnanimity,  had  they  re- 
spected the  misfortune  and  courage  of  the  captive  tyrant.  His  civil  acts 
were  annulled  by  the  Roman  people,  who  restored  the  htjnours  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  C'»lonna  ;  and  some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  their 
%\  ealih  l  »y  their  lo^sc-^,  of  their  losses  by  the  dnmages  of  one  hundred 
tliousand  gold  tiorins,  whicii  were  granted  thein  against  the  accomplices 
and  heirs  of  the  deceased  pope.  All  the  spiritual  censures  and  dis- 
quali&cations  were  abolished  by  his  prudent  successors ;  and  the  fortune 
of  the  house  was  more  firmly  established  by  this  transient  hurricane. 
The  boldness  of  Scianra  Colonna  was  signalized  in  the  captivity  of  Boni* 
ace,  and  long  afterwards  in  the  coronation  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria ;  and  Vf 
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the  gratitude  of  the  Emperor  the  pillar  in  their  arms  was  encircled  with 
a  royal  crown.  But  the  first  of  the  family  in  fame  and  merit  was  the 
elder  Stephen,  whom  Petrarch  loved  and  esteemed  as  a  hero  superior 

to  his  own  times,  and  not  unworthy  of  ancient  Rome.  Persecution  and 
exile  displayed  to  the  nations  his  abilitie?;  in  peace  and  v.'ar  ;  in  his  dis- 
tre^,  he  was  an  olijecr,  not  of  pity,  but  of  reverence  ;  the  aspect  of 
danger  provoked  Imn  lo  avow  his  name  and  coiniiry  :  and  \  hen  he  was 
asked,  *  Where  is  now  your  fortress  ?  *  he  laid  his  haad  on  his  heart,  and 
answered,  'Here.'  He  supported  with  the  same  virtue  the  return  of 
prosperity  :  and,  till  the  ruin  of  his  declining  age^  the  ancestors,  the 
character,  and  the  children  of  Stephen  Colonna,  exalted  his  dignity  in 
the  Roman  republic  and  at  the  court  of  Avignon," — Gibbon^ s  Roman 
Empire^  ch.  Ixix. 

The  ancient  Via  Labicana^  now  the  high  road  to  Naples 
by  Valmontone,  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which 
Colonna  is  situated. 


Au  excellent  new  road  leads  from  Frascati  to  Palestrina, 
passing  for  the  most  part  through  the  remains  of  the  fine 
old  chestnut  forest,  with  which  these  mountain  slopes  were 
once  covered.  The  road  ascends  first  to  Monte  Porzio, 
which  most  picturesquely  crowns  an  olive-clad  hill  with  its 
gaily  painted  houses.  Hence,  by  a  beautiful  terrace,  with 
glorious  views  through  the  vineyards  into  the  Sabina,  we 
climb  up  to  Monte  Compatri,  above  which  stands  the  great 
Convent  of  S.  Silvestro,  We  arc  now  high  above  Colonna, 
and  Monte  Porzio  becomes  very  effective  rising  against  the 
faint  distances  of  the  vast  plain  in  which  Rome  is  asleep. 
From  Monte  Compatri  the  new  road  descends,  and  falls 
into  the  high  road  from  Rome  before  reaching  the  Villa 
Doria  at  S.  Cesareo.  On  the  left,  Zagarolo  is  seen,  in  a 
striking  position  at  the  end  of. a  ravine.  A\'e  pass  some 
Roman  tombs  hewn  in  the  rocks  of  the  hollow  way;  the 
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Via  Prenestina  with  its  ancient  paving-blocks  appears  by 
the  side  of  the  road ;  and,  passing  a  great  Casino  called  // 
Parco  dei  Barberiniy  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  hill,  up  which 
Palestrina  clambers^  at  the  inn  of  S.  Rocco. 


CHAPTER  V. 


GROTTA  FERRATA  AND  MARINO. 


(This  is  a  very  pleasant  excursion  from  Rome,  and  may  be  taken 
between  two  trains  from  the  Frascati  station ;  or,  both  Grotta  Fexrata 
and  Marino  may  be  visited  in  driving  from  Frascati  to  Albano.) 

'  I  ^HE  great  castellated  monastery  of  Grotta  Ferrata  is 


X  only  about  two  miles  from  Frascati  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Alban  hills.  It  is  the  only  Basilian  monastery  in  the 
Papal  States,  and  its  monks  perform  the  service  in  Greek 
according  to  the  Greek  ritual.  Tiie  story  of  its  foundation 
is  that  of  S.  Nilus. 

S.  Nilus  was  a  Calabrian  Greek,  bom  near  Tarentum. 
He  did  not  embrace  a  religious  life  till  his  old  age^  when  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  was  dead,  and  then 
he  became  a  Greek  monk  of  tiie  order  of  S.  Basil,  and  soon 
was  elected  abbot  of  his  convent  Driven  by  the  Saracens 
from  the  east  of  Italy,  he  fled  with  his  brotherhood  to 
Monte  Cassino,  where  the  abbot  received  them  kindly,  and 
appointed  them  a  residence  in  the  neighbourhood.  While 
he  was  here,  Aloare,  widow  of  Pandolfo,  Prince  of  Capua, 
who  had  incited  her  two  sons  to  the  murder  of  their 
cousin,  came  to  S.  Nilus  to  beseech  absolution  for  her  crime. 
He  refused,  uiilcii  she  would  yield  up  one  of  her  sons  to 
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the  family  of  the  murdered  man,  but  she  could  not  make  up 
her  mind  to  the  sacrifice,  upon  which  S.  Nilus  denounced 

her  sin  as  luiforgiven  and  forclold  her  punishment.  Shortly 
after,  one  of  the  princes  was  assassinated  in  a  church  by  his 
brother,  who  was  himself  put  to  death  by  order  of  Hugh 
Capet,  King  of  France. 

S.  Nilus  next  took  up  his  abode  at  Rome  in  the  convent 
of  S.  Alexis,  where  he  wrought  aiaay  miracles,  among  otliers 
the  cure  of  an  epileptic  boy.  Rome  was  at  this  time  dis- 
tracted with  internal  dissensions,  and  had  been  besieged 
by  the  Emperor  Otho  III.,  who  had  persuaded  Crescentius, 
Consul  of  Konic,  by  his  false  promises,  to  deh\'cr  up  S. 
Angelo,  and  had  there  murdered  him ;  and,  putting  out  tlie 
eyes  of  Pope  John  XVI.,  had  set  up  Gregory  V.  in  his 
place.  S.  Nilus  alone  ventured  to  oppose  the  marauders, 
rebuking  them  as  the  enemies  of  God,  and  writing  to  the 
Emperor,  "  Because  ye  have  broken  faith,  and  because  ye 
have  had  no  mercy  for  the  vanquished,  nor  compassion  for 
those  who  had  no  longer  the  power  to  injure  or  resist, 
know  that  God  will  aveuge  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  and 
ye  shall  both  seek  for  mercy  and  shall  not  find  it.'"  lie 
then  fled  to  Gaeta,  and  afterwards  to  a  cave  at  the  spot 
now  called  Grotta  Ferrata. 

Two  years  after,  Gregory  V.  died  miserably,  and  Otho, 
on  his  knees  at  Grotta  Ferrata,  implored  the  intercession  of 
N  iius,  promising  a  ricli  endowment  for  his  convent.  But  his 
offers  were  all  sternly  refused  by  the  saint,  who  said  with 
solemnity,  that  he  asked  nothing  from  him  but  that  he  would 
repent  of  his  sins  and  save  his  own  soul.  A  few  weeks  after, 
Otho  was  obhged  to  fly  from  the  people,  and  was  poisoned 
by  the  widow  of  Crescentius.    Nilus  had  betaken  himself  in 
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1004  to  the  solitudes  of  Grotta  Ferrata  because  of  the  certamty 
of  canonization  if  he  remained  at  Gaeta.    Here,  asleep  in  a 

grotto,  he  Jtad  a  dream  of  the  Virgin,  who  commanded  him 
to  build  a  church  on  that  spot,  placing  a  golden  apple  in  the 
foundations,  as  a  pledge  of  her  protection,  Nilus  built  the 
cliurch,  but  first  placed  in  the  grotto,  where  he  had  received 
the  mandate,  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Gaeta,  and  guarded  it  with  an  iron  railing, 
which  gave  it  the  name  of  Grotta  Ferrata.  S.  Nilus  died  in 
the  same  year  with  Otho,  commanding  that  his  burial-place 
should  be  concealed,  in  order  that  no  undue  honours  might 
be  paid  to  his  remains;  but  o\cr  the  cavern  where  he  \\-m\ 
lived,  his  friend  and  successor  Bartolomeo  began  to  raise 
the  church  and  castellated  convent  of  Grotta  Ferrata,  in 
which,  in  memory  of  the  Greek  Nilus,  the  rule  of  S.  Basil 
should  always  be  followed,  and  mass  celebrated  in  the 
Greek  language.  The  Count  of  Tusculum  protected  the 
work,  which  rose  rapidly,  and  the  church  was  consecrated  by 
John  XIX,,  only  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  its  founder. 
Several  of  the  popes  resided  here,  especially  the  boy  Pope 
Benedict  IX.  (nephew  of  the  Count  of  Tiiscukmi),  who  hud 
resigned  the  honours  of  the  Papacy,  of  which  he  was  most 
unworthy,  in  1033,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  first  Abbot,  S.  Bar- 
tholomew. Pope  Julius  II.  (Delia  Rovere)  had  been  Abbot 
here,  and  began  the  buildings  on  which  the  Rovere  oak  may 
.still  be  seen.  He,  tlie  warlike  Pope  who  commanded  at  the 
siege  of  Mirandola,  built,  as  Abbot,  the  picturesque  fortifica- 
tions of  the  monastery.  Benedict  XIV.  ordained  that  the 
Abbot,  Prior,  and  Fathers  of  Grotta  Ferrata  should  always 
celebraie  in  the  Greek  rite.  The  last  Abbot  Commendator 
was  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  who  renounced  the  baruaiai  juris- 
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diction  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  abbots  in  1816. 

Grotta  Ferrata,  at  a  distance,  looks  more  like  a  castle  than 
a  monastery.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  with  heavy  loachico- 
lations  and  low  bastion  towers.  Within,  the  greater  part  of 
the  two  courts  have  been  modernized,  but  the  church 
retains  its  campanile  of  the  tenth  century.  In  the  atrium  is 
a  black  cross  supposed  to  mark  the  exact  height  of  our 
Saviour,  and  a  model  of  the  golden  apple  given  by  the 
Virgin  to  S.  Nilus  and  buried  in  the  foundations  of  the 
belfry.  Over  the  western  door  (now  enclosed)  is  the  inscrip- 
tion : — 

oIkqv  Oiov  ^uWovTfQ  flfffiaivtiv  TrvXtiv 

W  iitfitv&f:  ivpotre  rbv  xpir^v  Iffoi. 

[Ye  who  would  enter  here  the  house  of  God 
Cast  out  the  leaven  of  pride  and  worldly  thought 
That  kindly  ye  may  find  the  Judge  within.] 

Above,  is  a  very  interesting  mosaic  of  1005,  representing 
the  Saviour  between  the  Virgin  and  S.  J.  Baptist,  with  a 
small  standing  figure  supposed  to  represent  the  Abbot  S. 
Bartholomew.  The  doors  are  beautifully  carved.  At  the 
end  of  the  riglit  aisle  is  a  curious  piece  of  perforated  carving 
found  in  the  Campagna,  and  believed  to  have  beloT^ged 
to  a  screen  between  the  nave  and  choir  through  which  the 
voices  of  the  monks  could  reach  the  congregation:  it  is 
inscribed  mth.  the  names  ot  the  tnirteen  first  al)l)ots.  At 
the  end  of  the  left  aisle  is  the  tomb  of  Pope  Benedict  IX., 
with  the  imperial  eagle  in  mosaic,  and  above  it  two  angels 
with  torches  in  their  hands.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  is 
an  enormous  dish  of  porphyry :  it  was  broken  by  the  French 
in  their  attempts  to  remove  it.  Over  the  entrance  of  the 
choir  is  a  second  mosaic,  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  with  tlie 
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Saviour,  typified  by  the  Lamb,  represented  hdoWi  not  on  the 
throne.  The  high  altar,  decorated  with  two  arjgels  of  the 
Bernini  school,  sustains  a  reliquary  of  bronze  with  agate 
pillars,  which  was  intended  for  S.  Peter's,  but,'  being  found 
too  small,  was  given  to  Grotta  Ferrata  by  Cardinal  Bar- 
berini. 

From  the  left  aisle  we  enter  the  famous  chapel  of  the 
first  Abbot,  S.  Bartholomew.  It  is  a  parallelogram  with 
a  small  dome  over  the  east  end.  The  wall  on  the  left  is 
occupied  by  the  famous  frescoes  of  S.  Nilus  prayinfr  before 
the  crucifix  ;  the  \'i.sit  of  (Jtho  III.  to  S.  Nikis  :  aiu:,  ii.  the 
choir,  the  healing  of  tlae  demoniac  by  S.  Nilus.  The  frescoes 
on  the  right  represent  Nilus  and  Bartholomew,  who  by  their 
prayers  avert  a  thunder-storm  from  the  crops  which  hus- 
bandmen are  gathering  in  ;  the  building  of  the  Monastery  ; 
and,  in  the  choir,  the  vision  of  the  Madonna  who  gives  the 
golden  apple.  At  the  sides  of  the  altar  are  .  S.  Eustace, 
because  he  was  the  protector  of  the  Famese  family,  and  S. 
Edward,  because  of  the  name  of  the  Cardinal  who  built  the 
chapel.  In  the  dome,  beneath  the  figure  of  the  Almighty, 
are  the  Roman  saints,  Agnese,  Cecilia,  and  Francesca  Ro- 
mana.  All  the  firescoes  are  by  Domenichino,  The  altar- 
piece,  representing  Nilus  and  Bartholomew  with  the  Virgin, 
is  by  Ann,  CaraccL  At  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  is  a 
curious  urn  used  as  a  baptismal  font. 

"  About  the  year  1610,  when  Cardinal  Odoardo  Famese  was  Abbot 
of  Grotta  Ferrata,  he  undertook  to  rebuild  a  defaced  and  ruined  chapel, 
which  had  in  very  ancient  times  been  dedicated  to  the  interesting  Greek 
saints  8.  Adrian  and  his  wife  S.  Natalia.  The  chapel  was  accordingly 
restored  with  great  magnificence,  rededlcated.  to  S.  Nilus  and  his  com* 
pnnion,  S.  Bartolomeo,  who  are  regarded  as  the  two  first  ALbots  ;  r*nJ 
Domenichino,  then  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  was  employed  to  represent 
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on  the  wall  some  of  the  most  striking  incidents  connected  with  the 

foundation  of  the  monastery. 

*'  The  wall-i,  in  accordance  with  the  architecture,  are  divided  into  com- 
partments, varying  in  form  and  size.  In  the  tirst  large  compartment, 
he  has  represeated  the  visit  of  Otho  111.  to  S.  Nilu^  ;  a  nu^^i  ihamatic 
composition,  consisting  of  a  vast  numher  of  figures.  The  Emperor  has 
just  alighted  from  his  charger,  and  advances  in  a  humble  attitude  to 
claim  the  benediction  of  the  saint.  The  accessories  in  this  grand  pic- 
ture are  wonderful  for  splendour  and  variety,  and  painted  witli  consum- 
mate ^'vill.  The  whole  strikes  us  like  a  well-got-up  scene.  The  action 
of  a  spirited  horse,  and  the  two  trumpeters  behind,  are  ainoni,^  the  mr  st 
admired  parts'  of  the  picture.  It  has  always  been  asserted  ilv,  -e 
two  trumpeters  express,  in  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  throat,  tiie  lualiiy 
of  the  sounds  they  give  forth.  This,  when  I  read  the  dcbciiption, 
appeared  to  me  a  piece  of  fanciful  exaggeration  ;  but  it  is  literally  true. 
If  painting  cannot  imitate  the  power  of  sound,  it  has  here  suggested  both 
its  power  and  kind,  so  that  we  seem  to  hear.  Among  the  figures  is  that 
of  a  young  page,  who  holds  the  Emperor's  horse,  and  wears  over  his  light 
flowing  hair  a  blue  cap  with  a  plume  of  white  feathers ;  according  to 
tradition,  this  is  a  portrait  of  a  beautiful  girl,  with  whom  Domenichino 
fell  violently  in  love  while  he  was  employed  on  the  frescoes.  Bellori 
tells  us  that,  not  only  was  the  young  painter  rejected  by  the  parents  Oi 
the  damsel,  but  that  when  the  picture  was  uncovered  and  exhibited, 
and  the  face  recognized  as  that  oi  the  younj^  i^irl  he  had  loved,  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  tlie  vengeance  of  iier  reiutives, 

"The  great  composition  on  the  opposite  wall  represents  the  building 
of  the  monastery  after  the  death  of  S.  Nilus  by  his  disciple  and  coad- 
jutor S.  Bartolomeo.  The  master  builder,  or  architect,  presents  the  plan, 
which  S.  Bartolomeo  examines  through  his  spectacles,  A  number  of 
masons  and  workmen  are  busied  in  various  operations,  and  an  antique 
sarcophagus,  which  was  discovered  in  the  foundation,  and  is  now  built 
into  the  wall  of  the  church,  is  seen  in  one  comer ;  in  the  background, 
is  represented  one  of  the  lec^end  -;  of  the  locality.  It  is  related  that  when 
the  nnsons  were  raising  a  column,  ihe  ropes  gave  way,  and  thr  colunin 
t^'ouid  have  ialiea  on  the  heads  of  the  assistants,  had  nut  one  of  the 
monks,  full  of  faith,  sustained  the  column  with  his  single  strength. 

*•  One  of  the  lesser  compartments  represents  another  legend.  The 
Madonna  appears  in  a  glorious  vision  to  S.  Nilus  and  S.  Bartolomeo  in 
this  very  Grotta  Ferrata,  ^d  presents  to  them  a  golden  apple,  in  testi- 
mony of  her  deshe  that  a  chapel  should  rise  on  this  spot.  The  golden 
apple  was  reverently  buried  in  the  foundation  of  the  belfry,  as  we  now 
bury  coins  and  medals  when  laying  the  foundation  of  a  public  edifice. 
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'*  Opposite  is  the  fresco  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  ex< 

pressive  of  all  Domenichino's  compositions.  A  poor  epileptic  boy  is 
brought  to  S.  Nilus  to  be  healed  ;  the  saint,  after  beseechini:;  the  Divine 
favour,  dips  his  finger  into  the  oil  of  a  lamp  burning  before  the  altar, 
and  willi  it  anoints  tlie  moulh  of  the  boy,  who  is  instantly  relieved 
from  his  malady.  The  incident  is  simply  and  admirably  told,  and  the 
action  of  the  boy,  so  painfully  true,  yet  without  distortion  or  exaggcra- 
tion,  has  been,  and  I  think  with  reason,  preferred  to  the  epileptic  boy  ' 
in  Raphael's  Transfiguration. 

In  a  high,  narrow  compartment,  Domenichino  has  represented  S. 
Nilus  before  a  crucifix :  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  extends  his  arm  in 
benediction  over  the  kneeling  saint,  who  seems  to  fed,  rather  than  per- 
ceive, the  miracle.    This  also  is  beautiful. 

**S.  Nilus  having  been  a  Greek  monk,  and  tlte  convent  connected  with 
the  Greek  order,  we  have  the  Greek  fathers  in  their  proper  habits — 
venerable  figures  pourtrayed  in  niches  round  the  cornice.  The  Greek 
saints,  S.  Adrian  and  S.  Natalia ;  and  the  Roman  saints,  S.  Agnes,  S. 
Cecilia,  and  S.  Francesca,  are  painted  in  medallions, 

*'  A  glance  back  at  the  history  of  S.  Nilus  and  the  origin  of  the 
chapel  will  show  how  significant,  how  appropriate  and  how  harmonious 
is  this  scheme  of  decoration  in  all  its  parts.  I  know  not  if  the  credit  of 
the  selection  bdongs  to  Domenichino ;  but,  in  point  of  vivacity  of  con* 
ception  and  brilliant  execution,  he  never  exceeded  these  frescoes  in  any 
of  his  subsequent  works;  and  cvciy  visitor  to  Rome  should  make  this 
famous  chapel  a  part  of  his  pilgrimage." — Jamcsoti s  Monastic  Orders, 

p.  35- 

Grotta  Ferrata  formerly  possessed  the  finest  Greek  library 

in  Italy,  but  its  treasures  were  removed,  partly  to  the  Vatican 
by  Sixtus  V.,  and  partly  to  the  Barberini  collection  by 
Urban  VIII. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  Abbots,  in  Jan.  1824,  died  Cardinal 

Gonsalvi,  the  femous  minister  and  friend  of  Pius  VII., 
haying  survived  liis  master  only  live  months.  His  body, 
being  opened  after  death,  in  consequence  of  unfounded 
suspicions,  proved  that  he  died  from  entirely  natural 
causes. 

About  3  J  miles  from  Grotta  Ferrata,  on  the  way  to 
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AlbanOy  is  the  very  picturesque  mediaeval  town  of  Marino^ 
which  has  been  identified,  firom  inscriptions  which  have  been 
found  there,  as  occupying  the  site  of  Castrimonium,  a  town 

loriiiied  by  Sylla,  aiid  which  continued  to  be  a  "  municipium  " 
to  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  As,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
Colonna  was  a  principal  fortress  of  the  family  of  that  name, 
so  Marino  was  the  stronghold  of  the  great  rival  family  of  the 
Orsini,  from  whom,  however,  it  was  wrested  in  the  14th 
century  by  the  Colonnas,  who  built  tlie  walls  which  still 
remain. 

Beyond  the  town  is  the  beautiful  glen  called  Parco 
Colonna,  once  the    Lucus  Ferentinse,"  which  was  the  meet* 

ing-placc  of  the  Laliii  league  after  the  desiiLiciiun  of  Alba. 
A  pleasant  walk  leads  up  the  valley  through  the  green  wood 
fresh  with  rushing  streams  and  carpeted  with  flowers,  to  a 
pool  formed  by  several  springs,  with  an  old  statue  and 
remains  of  lyth-century  grottoes.  One  of  the  small 
springs  on  the  right  is  pointed  out  as  the  "Caput  Aqu?e 
Ferentinae,'*  where  Turnus  Herdonius  of  Aricia,  who  had 
inveighed  against  the  pride  of  Taxquinius  Superbus  and 
warned  his  countrymen  against  placing  any  trust  in  him, 
having  been  accused  of  plotting  the  death  of  the  King  and 
condemned  by  the  great  council  of  the  Latins,  was  drowned 
in  the  shallow  water,  being  held  down  by  a  hurdle,  upon 
which  stones  were  piled.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 


VEIL 

(An  excursion  should  be  made  to  Veil  before  die  weather  becomes 
too  hot  for  enjoyment  in  walking  about  its  steep  ravines.  A  sunny  day 
in  February  is  the  best  time  to  choose.) 

IT  is  a  drive  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Rome 
to  Veil  At  first  we  follow  the  Via  Cassia,  one  of  the 
three  roads  which  led  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  which  passed 
through  the  centre  of  Etruha :  Cicero  says — Etruriam 
discriminat  Cassia."  It  is  now  one  of  the  pleasantest 
drives  near  the  city,  with  its  high  upland  views  over 
the  wide  plains  of  the  Campagna  to  the  towns  which 
sparkle  in  the  sun  under  the  rifted  purple  crags  of  the 
Sabina,  or  down  bosky  glades  studded  with  old  cork-trees, 
whose  rich  dark  green  forms  a  charming  contrast  to  the 
burnt  grass  and  poetic  silvery  thistles.  Three  miles  from 
Rome,  on  a  bank  on  the  left  of  the  road,  is  the  fine 
sarcophagus  adorned  with  griffins  in  low  relief^  ^\hich  is 
popularly  known  as  Nerds  tomb,  and  is  really  that  of 
Publius  Vibius  Marianus  and  his  wife  Reginia  Maxima. 
Beyond  this,  on  the  right,  is  the  castellated  farm-house  of 
Buon-Ricovero,  picturesquely  situated  with  pine  trees  upon  a 
grassy  knoll 
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About  lo  miles  from  Rome  we  reach  the  dismal  post- 
house  of  La  Storta^  where,  in  vdturino  days,  horses  were 
changed  for  the  last  time  before  reaching  the  city.  Just 
beyond  this  the  by-road  to  Veii  turns  off  on  the  right.  As 
we  wind  along  the  hill-sides,  we  see  below  us  the  picturesque 
little  mediseval  town  of  Isola  Famese. 

**From  I.a  Storta  it  i>  a  and  a  half  to  Isola  by  the  carriage 

road ;  but  tlie  visitor,  on  horse  or  foot,  may  save  half  a  mile  by  taking 
a  pathway  across  the  downs.  When  Isola  Famese  comes  into  sight,  let 
him  halt  awhile  to  admire  the  scene.  A  wide  sweep  of  Campagaa  lies 
before  him,  in  this  part  broken  into  ravines  or  narrow  glens,  which,  by 
varying  the  lines  of  the  landscape,  redeem  it  from  the  monotony  of  a  plain, 
and  by  patches  of  wood  relieve  it  of  its  usual  nakcdne.<^s  and  sterility. 
On  a  steep  cliff,  about  a  mile  distant,  stands  the  village  of  Isola— a 
village  in  fact,  but  in  appearance  a  large  chateau,  with  a  few  out -houses 
around  it.  Behind  it  rises  the  '\<nvg,  .swelling  grotinr^,  which  once  bore 
the  walls,  tempks,  and  palaces  of  Veii,  but  is  now  a  Itarc  down,  partly 
fringed  with  wood,  and  without  a  single  habitation  on  its  surface.  At 
a  few  miles  distance  rises  the  conical  tufted  hill  of  JNlusino,  ilie  supposed 
^cene  of  ancient  rites,  the  Eleusis,  the  Delphi,  it  may  be,  of  Etruria. 
The  eye  is  then  caught  by  a  tree-crested  monnd  or  tumulus,  standing  in 
the  plain  beyond  the  site  of  the  ci^ ;  then  it  stretches  away  to  the  triple 
paps  of  the  Monticelli,  and  to  Tivoli,  gleaming  from  the  dark  slopes 
behind  \  and  then  it  rises  and  scans  the  majestic  chain  of  Apennines, 
bounding  the  horizon  with  their  dark-grey  mas^^cs,  and  rests  with  delight 
on  La  Leonessa  and  other  wel'  lcno^^^^  giants  of  the  Sabine  range,  nil 
cnpt  with  snow.  Oh,  the  beanty  of  that  range  !  From  whatever  part 
of  the  Cainpagna  you  view  it,  it  presents  those  long,  sweeping  outlines, 
those  grand,  towering  crests — not  of  Alpine  abru]Kness,  but  consistently 
with  the  character  of  the  land,  preserving,  even  when  soaring  highest, 
the  true  Italian  dignity  and  repose— the  cum  digniiate  of  Nature." 
— Dennis^  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria. 

The  fortress,  which  clings  more  than  half-dismantled  to 
the  crumbling  tufa-rock,  was  built  by  the  barons  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  constantly  taken  and  retaken  in  the 
Orsini  and  Colonna  feuds,  and  was  eventually  rtiined  by 
Caesar  Borgia  when  he  took  it  after  a  twelve  days'  siege. 


ISOLA  I'ARNESE. 


Here  wc  jimst  leave  our  carriage  and  find  and  engage  the 


custode  who  opens  the  painted  tomb.  A  deep  lane  between 
high  banks  of  tufa  overhung  by  bay  and  ilex,  leads  into  the 
ravine,  where  a  brook  called  Fosso  de'  due  Fossi  (from  the 
two  litde  torrents,  Storta  and  Pino,  of  which  it  is  formed) 
tumbles  over  a  steep  rock  into  the  chasm  near  an  old  mill, 
and  rushes  away  down  the  glen  to  join  the  Crimera*  The 
craggy  hill-side  is  covered  with  luxuriant  foliage,  and  snow- 
drifted  with  laurestinus-bloom  in  spring;  the  ground  is 
carpeted  with  violets  and  blue  and  white  wood-anemonies. 
Beyond  the  mill,  where  we  cross  the  brook  upon  stepping- 
stones,  a  small  gateway  of  mcdiLCval  times,  opening  upon  a 
green  lawn  overhanging  the  chasm,  with  the  castle  of  Isola 
crowning  the  opposite  cliff,  forms  a  subject  dear  to  artists, 
and  many  are  the  picnics  which  meet  on  the  turfy  slope 
under  the  shade  of  the  old  cork-trees. 

From  hence  we  may  begin  our  explorations  of  the  ancient 
city,  and  if  we  are  to  visit  all  its  principal  remains,  it  is  no 
short  or  easy  excursion  which  we  are  going  to  undertake. 
The  ruins  are  widely  scattered,  and  the  labyrinthine  ravines 
formed  by  the  windings  of  the  Crimera  and  the  Fosso  de* 
due  Fossi,  which  almost  surround  the  city  and  meet  beneath 
it,  are  so  bewildering,  that  a  guide  is  necessary.   At  first  it 
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seems  quite  impossible  that  these  woody  valleys,  which  only 
echo  now  to  the  song  of  a  thousand  nightingales,  can  really 
have  been  Vcii,  the  city  which  Dionysius  underrates  when 
he  describes  it  as  being  as  large  as  Athens,*  which  Eutropius 
(L  20)  writes  of  as  "  civitas  antiquissima  Italian  atque  ditis^ 
si  ma,"  which  was  a  flourishing  State  at  the  time  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  and  which  once  possessed  so  many  attractions 
that  it  became  a  question  whether  Rome  itself  should  not 
be  abandoned  for  its  sake. 

**The  city  of  Veil  was  not  inferior  to  Rome  itself  in  iraiidings,  and 

possessed  a  large  and  fruitful  territory,  partly  mountainous,  and  partly 
ill  the  plain.  The  air  was  pure  and  healthy,  the  country  being  free 
from  the  vicinity  of  marsheis  which  produce  a  heavy  atmosphere,  and  ' 
without  any  river  wluch  might  render  tlie  moruing  air  too  rigid.  Never- 
theless there  was  abundance  of  water,  not  artificially  conducted,  but 
rising  from  natural  springs,  and  good  to  drink.*' — Dion,  xiL  frag,  21. 

Gradually,  as  we  push  through  the  brushwood,  traces  of 

the  old  walls  may  be  discovered  here  and  there,  and  of  the 
nine  gates  to  which  from  local  circumstances  topographers 
have  assigned  the  imaginary  names  of  Porta  de'  Sette  Pagi, 
Porta  deir  Arce,  Porta  Campana,  Porta  Fidenate,  Porta  di 
Pietra  Pertusa,  Porta  dell*  Are  Muzie,  Porta  Capenate, 
Porta  del  Columbaiio,  and  Porta  Sutrina. 

A  long  walk  through  the  woods  leads  to  the  Porta 
Capenate^  which  might  easily  pass  unobserved,  so  slight  are 
its  remains.  But  beneath  it  is  the  most  interesting  spot  in 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  city,  the  Ponte  Sodo^  where  the 
Crimera  or  Fosso  di  Formello,  as  it  is  called  here,  forces  its 
way  for  240  yards  through  a  nattural(?)  tunnel  over-grown 
with  luxuriant  bay  and  ilex.    It  is  necessary  to  dimb  down 

*  The  drcuit  of  Veil  was  43  stadia,  that  of  Athens  only  35. 
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to  the  level  of  the  stream  to  enjoy  the  view  through  the 

dark  recesses  to  the  light  beyond, 

**  It  would  be  easy  to  pass  the  Ponte  Sodo  without  obsenring  it.  It 

i?  called  a  bridi^e  ;  bat  is  a  mere  mass  of  rock  bored  for  the  passage  of 
the  stream.  "Whether  wholly  or  but  partly  artificial  may  admit  of  dispute. 
It  is,  however,  in  all  prtjbability,  an  Etruscan  excavatioa — a  tunnel  in 
the  rock,  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  twelve  or  ftfteen  wide,  and 
nearly  twenty  high.  From  above  it  is  scarcely  visible.  You  must 
view  it  from  the  banks  of  the  stream.  You  at  first  suspect  it  to  be  of 
natural  formation,  yet  there  is  a  squareness  and  regularity  about  it  which 
prove  it  artifldaL  The  steep  cliflfe  of  tufa,  yellow,  grey,  or  white,  over- 
hung by  ilex,  ivy,  and  brushwood — ^the  deep,  dark -mouthed  tunnol  with 
a  ray  of  sunshine,  it  may  be,  gleaming  beyond^the  masses  of  lichen- 
clad  rock,  which  choke  the  stream,  give  it  a  charm  apart  from  its 
antiquity." — Dmnii  Cities  of  Etmria, 

Near  the  Pontc  Socio  are  remains  of  an  aqueduct  of 
imperial  times,  con&rming  the  opinion  that  Veii  had  a 
temporary  revival  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  whose  statue, 
with  several  inscriptions  of  his  time,  has  been  found  here. 

'About  a  mile  up  the  stream  from  tliis,  passing  the  Roman 


Ponte  den'  Isola,  Vdi. 


bridge  called  Ponte  Formello,  we  reach  the  tall  Etruscan 
bridge  Fanie  deW  Isola^  which  crosses  the  river  with  an  arch 
twenty-two  feet  wide.  About  the  same  distance  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  descending  the  river,  the  remains  of  a 

ruined  Culumbariuin  dJLc  seen  in  thegiey  lOck  on  the  opposite 
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bank,  and  a  little  further,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill-side  called 
Poggio  Reale,  is  the  Painted  Tomb, 

JJefore  the  entrance  of  the  tomb,  whicli  is  sometimes 
known  as  the  Grotta  Campana,  are  tlie  almost  shapeless 
remains  of  the  stone  lions  which  once  guarded  it.  The 
custode  opens  a  door  in  the  rock  and  admits  one  with  lights 
to  the  interior  of  two  low  vaulted  chambers  hewn  out  of  the 
tufa,  and  they  are  well  worth  seeing.  On  either  side  of  the 
outer  room  are  stone  benches,  on  which,  when  the  tomb  was 
first  opened,  skeletons  were  seen  lying,  but  crumbled  away  in 
a  few  minutes.  With  one  of  these,  who  had  been  a  warrior, 
lay  his  bi  cast-plate,  lichnet,  and  spcar's-head,  which  still 
remain,  and  all  around  were  the  large  earthen  jars  and  vases 
which  yet  stand  here.  The  walls  are  covered  with  fantastic 
pamtings  of  figures,  witli  horses,  dogs,  leopards,  and  other 
animals,  all  of  rude  execution,  but  still  firesh  in  form  and 
colour.  The  inner-chamber  is  surrounded  by  a  shelf  still 
laden  with  vases  and  curious  little  cinerary  sarcophagi,  and 
in  its  centre  stood  the  brazier  in  which  perfumes  were  burnt 
to  purify  the  air. 

These  are  the  sights  usually  seen  at  Veii ;  but  if  possil)le 
another  two  hours  should  be  devoted  to  ascending  the  hill 
of  the  ArXy  called  by  the  natives  Piazza  (TArmi^  which 
may  be  reached  by  a  little  path  winding  through  the  brush- 
wood above  the  Columbarium.  Of  late  years  this  has  been 
decided  to  be  the  citadel  of  Veii,  formerly  supposed  to  have 
occupied  the  rock  of  Isola  Famese,  which  was  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  city  by  a  deep  glen,  so  that,  had  it  been 
the  citadel,  Camillus  by  its  capture  would  not,  as  Livy  tells 
us,  have  obtained  immediate  possession  of  the  town. 

These  desolate  heights,  now  overgrown  with  thorns  and 
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thistles,  amongst  which  fra^ents  of  precious  marbles  and 

alabasters  may  still  be  fountl  in  abundance,  formed  the 
citadel  whose  fourteen  wars  are  matters  of  history,  and  which, 
having  been  successfully  able  to  resist  the  whole  forces  of 
Rome  during  an  eight  years'  siege,  was  at  last  only  taken  (a.c. 
393)  t>y  a  stratagenL 

"It  was  a  time  of  trace  round  the  walls  of  Veii ;  and  many  who 
from  living  so  near  had  known  each  other  before  the  war,  would  often 
fall  into  discourse.    In  this  manner  the  inhabitants  heard  of  the  prodigy 

of  the  (Alhan)  lake  :  and  a  soothsayer  was  impelled  by  destiny  to 
scoft'  at  the  efforts  of  the  l<.omans,  the  futility  of  which  was  foretold  in 
the  prophetic  books.     Some  days  after,  a  Roman  centurion  invited  the 
soothsayer  to  come  into  the  plain  between  Uie  walls  and  the  Roman 
trenches,  to  hear  an  account  of  a  portent  that  had  fallen  out  at  his  house, 
and  to  teach  him  in  what  way  to  appease  the  gods :  the  aruspex  was 
seduced  by  the  reward  promised  him,  and  incautiously  let  himself  be 
led  near  the  Roman  lines.   On  a  sudden  the  stout  centurion  sdzed  the 
old  man,  and  dragged  him,  an  easy  pr^,  into  the  camp.    Froin  hence 
he  was  carried  to  Rome  before  the  senate ;  where  he  was  forced  by 
threats  to  speak  the  truth,  and,  loudly  bewailing  the  destiny  that  had 
infatuated  him  to  betray  the  secret  of  his  nation,  confessed  that  the  Veien- 
tine  books  of  fate  announced  t  hat,  so  long  as  tlie  lake  kept  on  overflow- 
ing, Veii  could  not  be  taken,  and  that  if  the  waters  were  to  reach  the 
sea,  Rome  would  perish.    Not  long  afterwards  the  ambassadors  return- 
ed from  Delphi,  and  brought  an  answer  to  a  like  effect :  whereupon  the 
tunnel  was  b^un,  in  order  that  the  lake  might  cease  to  overflow,  and 
that  the  water  drawn  from  it  might  be  spread  through  the  fields  in 
ditches.    This  work  was  carried  on  unremittingly ;  and  the  Veientines 
learnt  that  the  &tal  consummation,  on  which  their  ruin  hung,  \^s  at 
hand.    They  sent  an  embassy  to  implore  forbearance  ;  but  they  found 
no  compassion.    The  chief  of  the  envoys,  before  they  quitted  the 
senate-house  with  the  unrelenting  answer,  warned  the  Romans  once 
more  of  ihe  penalty  that  would  inevitably  await  them  :  for,  as  certainly 
as  Veii  was  now  doomed  to  iall,  so  surely  did  the  same  oracles  foretell, 
that,  soon  alter  the  finU  of  Veii,  Rome  would  be  taken  by  the  Gauls. 
Nobody  listened  to  him. 

*'  Camillus  was  already  commanding  as  dictator  before  the  city,  and  was 
uttsuspectedly  executing  the  work  which  opened  the  way  for  its  destruc- 
tion.  The  Romans  seemed  to  be  standing  quietly  at  their  posts,  as  if 
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they  were  waiting  the  slow  issue  of  a  blockade  which  could  not  be 

forced.  But  the  army  was  divided  into  six  bands ;  and  these,  relieving 
one  another  every  six  hours,  were  labouring  incessantly  in  digi^ing  a 
mine,  wliich  \\  as  to  lead  into  the  citadel  of  Veii»  and  Uxcre  to  open  into 
the  temple  of  Juno. 

*'  Before  the  assault  was  made,  the  dictator  inquired  of  the  senate, 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  spoil.  Appius  Claudius,  the  grandson  of 
the  decemvir,  advised  selling  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  treasury,  that  it 
might  supply  pay  for  the  army  without  need  of  a  property-tax.  This 
was  opposed  by  P.  licinius,  the  most  eminent  among  the  plebeian  mili- 
tary tribunes:  he  even  declared  it  would  be  un&ir  if  none  but  thet 
soldiers  then  on  the  spot  were  to  have  a  share  in  the  booty,  for  whicli 
every  citizen  had  made  some  sacrilice  or  oUier.  Notice,  he  said,  ought' 
to  be  given,  for  all  who  wished  to  partake  in  it  to  proceed  to  the  camp. 
This  was  decreed  i  and  old  and  young  flocked  toward  the  devoted  city. 
Hereupon,  as  soon  as  the  water  was  dispersed  over  the  fields,  and  the 
passage  into  the  citadel  finished,  Camillus  made  a  vow  to  Matuta,  a 
goddess  highly  revered  on  the  adjacent  Tyrrhenian  coast,  and  addressed 
prayers  to  Juno,  whose  temple  covered  the  way  destined  to  lead  the 
Romans  into  the  city,  with  promises  that  she  should  receive  lilgher  hon- 
ours than  ever.  Nor  were  his  adjurations  fruitless.  To  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  whose  oracle,  when  it  encouraged  the  Romans  to  put  faith  in 
tiie  words  of  the  aruspex,  demanded  an  offering  for  Delphi,  he  vowed 
a  tenth  of  the  spoil.  Then,  at  the  ai)])ointcd  hour,  the  passage  was 
fdlcd  with  cohorts  :  Camillus  himself  led  the  way.  Meanwhile  the 
boms  blew  the  signal  for  the  assault ;  and  the  countless  host  brought 
scaling  ladders,  as  if  they  meant  to  mount  the  walls  from  every  side. 
Here  the  citizens  stood  expecting  the  enemy,  while  their  king  was  sa- 
crificing in  the  temple  of  Juno.  The  aruspex,  wh^  he  saw  the  victim, 
declared  that  whoever  brought  the  goddess  her  share  of  the  slaughtered 
animal  would  conquer.  This  was  heard  by  the  Romans  undeiground. 
They  burst  forth  and  seised  the  flesh  and  Camillus  offered  it  up.  From 
the  citadel  they  rushed  irresistibly  through  the  city,  and  Opened  the 
nearest  gates  to  the  assailants. 

**  The  incredible  amount  of  the  spoil  even  surpassed  the  expectations 
of  the  conquerors.  The  whole  was  given  to  the  army,  except  the  cap- 
tives who  had  been  spared  in  the  massacre,  before  the  unarmed  had 
their  lives  granted  to  them,  and  who  were  sold  on  account  of  the  state. 
All  objects  of  human  property  had  already  been  removed  from  the  empty 
walls :  the  ornaments  and  statues  of  the  gods  alone  were  yet  untouched. 
Juno  had  accepted  the  vo%v  of  a  temple  on  the  Aventine.  But  every 
one  trembled  to  touch  her  image;  for,  according  to  the  Etruscan  re- 
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lij^on,  none  but  a  priest  of  a  certain  house  might  do  so  without  fear  of 
death.  A  body  of  chosen  knights,  who  took  courage  to  venture  upon 
removing  it  from  its  place,  proceeded  to  the  temple  in  white  robes,  and 
asked  the  goddess  whether  she  consented  to  go  to  Rome.  They  heard 
her  voice  pronounce  her  assent ;  and  the  statne  of  its  own  accord  fol- 
lowed those  who  were  leading  it  forth. 

While  Camillas  was  looking  down  from  this  temple  on  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  captured  city,  the  immense  wealth  of  which  the  spoilers 
were  amassing,  he  called  to  mind  the  threats  of  the  Veientines,  and  that 
the  gods  were  wont  to  regard  excessive  prosperity  with  displeasure ;  and 
he  prayed  to  the  migh^  queen  of  heaven  to  let  the  calamity  that  was  to 
expiate  it  be  such  as  the  repuT)lic  and  he  himself  could  support.  When 
after  ending  his  prayer  he  turned  round  to  the  right,  with  iiis  head 
veiled  according  to  custom,  his  foot  stumbled,  and  he  fell.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  goddess  had  graciously  appeased  destiny  with  this  mishap  :  and 
Camillus,  forgetting  the  foreboding  whidi  had  warned  him,  provoked 
the  angry  powers  by  the  unexampled  pomp  and  pride  of  his  triumph. 
Jupiter  and  Sol  saw  him  drive  up  with  their  own  team  of  white  horses 
to  the  ^pitoL  For  this  arrogance  he  atoned  by  a  sent^ce  of  con 
demnation,  Rome  by  her  destruction. ''—iS^ti;M/^x  Ifist  ofRoim^  ii,  476. 

From  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  revival  under 
the  Empire,  the  site  of  Veii  has  been  utterly  desolate.  In 
117  Floras  (in  allusion  to  the  Etrascan  city)  wrote*  Who 
knows  the  situation  of  Veii '  It  is  only  to  be  found  in  our 
annals/' 

...  **  Tarpeia  sede  perusta 
Gallorum  £icibtis,  Veiosque  habitante  Camillo, 
IlUc  Roma  fitit" 

Lucan.  v.  27. 

..."  Tunc  omne  Latinum 
Fabula  nomcn  erit  \  Gabios,  Veiosc^ue,  Coianii^ue 
Pulvere  vix  tectse  potenmt  monstrare  ruinae." 

leU  vii.  392. 

There  are  many  other  points  which  may  be  visited  in  or 
near  the  circle  of  the  ancient  city.  Such  is  the  ScaUtta,  a 
staircase  of  uncemented  blocks  of  masonry  near  the  Porta 

f  idenate,  wliich  attracted  mucii  ailcnUoii  twciiiy  years  ago, 
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but  is  now  greatly  mutilated ;  and  most  especially  the  Area 

di  Pino,  a  very  picturesque  arcli  in  the  tufa,  whether  natural 
or  artificial  is  unknown,  on  the  east  of  the  city  near  the 
large  tumulus  called  Za  Vaccareccia,^  Many  other  remains 
are  doubtless  still  waiting  to  be  discovered,  but  the  place 
has  never  been  fully  investigated.  None  of  the  dangers 
now  await  travellers  which  are  described  by  Mrs  Hamil- 
ton Gray. 

•*  Isola  is  a  sweet  quiet-looking  hamlet,  but  about  laiee  wc^s  after 
our  visit  forty  of  the  inhabitants  were  taken  up  as  leagued  banditti,  and 
brought  to  Rome.  The  master  of  the  inn  was  one  of  their  leaders,  and 
said  at  times  to  have  given  his  guests  human  flesh  to  eat — detected  by  a 
young  surgeon,  who  found  a  finger  in  his  plate.  Etruria, 

The  rock  of  Isola  itself  is  perforated  with  tombs,  and  was 
probably  the  necropolis  of  the  city. 

**  Such,  then,  is  Veii — once  the  most  powerful,  the  roost  wealthy  city  of 
Etruria,  renowned  for  its  beauty,  its  arts,  and  refinement,  which  in  size 

equalled  Athens  and  Rome,  in  military  force  was  not  inferior  to  the 
latter,  and  which  for  its  size,  strong  by  nature  and  ahiiost  impregnable 
by  art^  and  for  the  magnilicence  of  its  buildings  and  the  superior  extent 
jtnd  fertility  of  its  territory,  was  preferred  by  the  Romans  to  the  Eternal 
City  itself  even  before  the  destruction  of  the  latter  by  the  Gauls, — ^now 
void  and  desolate,  without  one  house  or  inhabitant,  its  temples  and 
palaces  level  with  the  dust,  and  nothing  bejrond  a  few  fragments  of 
walls,  and  some  empty  sepulchres,  remaining  to  tell  the  traveller  that 
here  Veii  was.  The  plough  passes  over  its  bosom,  and  the  shepherd 
pastures  hi-  nr^ck  on  the  waste  within  it.  Such  must  it  have  been  in 
the  e:irliei  years  of  Augustus,  for  i'ropertius  pictures  a  similar  scene  of 
decay  and  desolation. 

'  £t  Veii  veteres,  et  vos  turn  regna  fuistis ; 
£t  vestro  po^ta  est  aurea  sella  foro ; 
Nunc  intra  muros  pastoris  bucdna  l^ti 
Cantat,  et  in  vestris  ossibus  arva  metunt* 


Those  who  lide  may  visit  this  on  the  way  to  or  from  Rome; 
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"  Veiii  thou  hadst  a  royal  crown  of  old. 
And  in  thy  forum  st  ood  a  throne  of  gold  !— 
Thy  walls  now  echo  but  the  shepherd's  horn. 
And  o'er  thine  ashes  waves  the  summer  com.' 

How  ate  we  to  account  for  this  neglect  ?  The  city  was  certainly  not  de> 
stroyed  by  Camillus,  for  the  superior  magnificence  of  its  public  and 
private  buildings  were  temptations  to  the  Romans  to  desert  the  Seven 
Hills.  But  after  the  destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  Veii  was  aban- 
doned, in  consequence  of  the  decree  of  the  senate  threatening  with  the 
severest  punishment  the  Roman  citizens  who  should  remain  within  its 
walls  ;  and  Niebuhr's  con'ectnre  is  not  perhaps  incorrect,  that  it  was  de- 
molished to  supply  materials  for  the  relrailtling  of  Rome,  though  the 
distance  would  preclu  ie  the  tran«sport  of  more  than  the  architectural 
ornaments.  Its  desolation  must  liave  been  owing  either  to  the  policy  of 
Rome  which  proscribed  its  habitation,  or  to  mcUaria  ;  otherwise  a  city 
which  presented  so  many  advantages  as  almost  to  have  tempted  the 
Romans  to  desert  the  hearths  and  the  sepulchres  of  their  lathers  would 
scarcely  have  been  sulTered  to  fall  into  utter  decay,  and  remain  so  for 
nearly  four  centuries." — Dmnis, 

A  leading  feature  in  all  the  views  from  Veii,  is  the  conical 
hill  called  Monte  Musino,  six  miles  distant  This  curious 
place  may  be  reached  by  following  the  Via  Cassia  as  far  as 

the  posthousc  of  BaccanOy  tlie  ancient  Ad  Baccanas,"  18 
miles  from  Rome.  It  is  situated  in  the  crater  of  a  volcano, 
afterwards  a  lake,  whicti  was  drained  in  very  early  times. 
Two  miles  further  north  lies  Campagnano,  a  village  with  a 
few  insignificant  Etruscan  and  Roman  remains.  Hence  a 
path  runs  eastward  for  five  miles  to  Scrofano,  which  has 
many  Etruscan  tombs  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Mu- 
sino,  which  is  most  easily  ascended  from  thence.  The  hill 
is  conical,  and  is  cut  into  a  series  of  artificial  terraces  whose 
origin  cannot  be  satisfactorily  cxphiined,  nnless  this  is  the 
"  Oscum  "  mentioned  by  Festus,  the  sacred  country  retreat 
of  the  Roman  augurs.  Near  the  summit  is  a  cave.  The 
whole  is  crested  by  a  wood  which  has  been  preserved  intact 
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by  the  superstition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scro^o,  who  be- 
lieve that  the  felling  of  the  trees  would  be  followed  by  the 

death  of  the  head  of  each  family.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  a 
treasure  is  supposed  to  be  buried,  and  protected  by  demons, 
who  would  arouse  a  tempest,  were  any  attempt  made  to 
discover  it   The  view  is  very  striking. 

Twenty-two  miles  from  Rome  on  the  Via  Cassia  is  the 
large  inn  of  Le  Sette  Vcne,  near  whidx  tiiere  is  a  small  Etrus- 
can bridge  in  good  preservation. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


GALERA  AND  BRACCiANO. 


(There  is  a  public  conveyance  daily  from  Rome  to  Bracciano,  which 
toils  along  the  road  in  five  hours.   Two  good  horses  will  take  a  light 

carriajje  containing  four  persons  thither  in  three  hours.  Though  it  is 
said  to  be  26  miles  distant,  Bracciano  is  within  an  easy  day's  excursion 
from  Rome.  There  are  two  tolerably  decent  inns  at  Bracciano,  which 
has  a  population  of  above  200Q.) 

OTORMSwere  sweeping  over  the  Janiculan,  and  occasion- 


ally  shrouding  S.  Peter's  in  a  white  mist,  while  the 
Campagna  beyond  the  Aventine  seemed  blotted  with  ink, 
but  as  we  had  settled  to  go  to  Bracciano,  and  an  excursion 
qf  more  than  20  miles  is  very  difficult  to  re-arrange,  we  de- 
termined not  to  be  deterred  by  weather,  and,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  things  turned  cut  better  than  we  anticipated. 

It  was  again  the  Via  Cassia,  which  had  led  us  to  Veii ;  but, 
beyond  La  Storta,  the  road  to  Bracciano  turns  to  the  left, 
over  a  most'dreary  thistle-grown  part  of  the  Campagna,  with 
here  and  there  a  deep  cutting  in  the  tufa,  and  banks  covered 
with  viulets  and  crowned  with  golden  genista.  A  bridle 
road,  turning  off  on  the  right,  one  mile  from  T 1  Storta,  leads 
to  the  picturesque  and  lonely  convent  of  La  Madonna  del 
Sorbo  (about  seven  or  eight  miles  distant),  founded  in  1400 
by  the  Orsini. 
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On  the  main  road  there  is  little  interest,  till  the  tiny 
rivulet  Arrone,  an  outlet  of  the  lake  of  Bracciano,  crosses 
the  road,  and  tumbles  in  a  waterfall  over  a  cliff  into  one  of 

those  deep  glens  which  suggest  the  sites  of  so  niauy 
Etruscan  cities,  and  which  here  encircles  that  of  the  for< 
gotten  Etruscan  fortress  of  Galena,  afterwards  occupied  by 
the  mediaeval  town  of  Galera.  Those  who  pass  along  the 
high  road  catch  glimpses  of  its  tall  tower  and  ivy-grown 
walls,  but  they  must  cross  the  helds,  and  descend  into  its 
ravine  (leaving  their  carriage  at  the  farm-house  called  Santa 
Maria  di  Galera)  to  realize  that  the  whole  place  is  absolutely 
deserted  except  by  bats  and  serpents,  and  that  it  is  one 
of  the  mo.^L  L>triking  of  "  the  lost  cities  of  the  Campagna." 

The  situation  is  wonderfully  picturesque,  the  walls  rising 
from  the  very  edge  of  a  steep  lava  precipice,  round  which 


the  beautiful  Arrone  circles  and  sparkles  through  the  trees, 
and  unites  itself  to  another  little  stream^  the  Fosso,  just  be* 
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low  the  citadel.  In  the  eleventh  century  Galera  belonged 
to  the  Counts  Tosco,  troublesome  barons  of  the  Campagna, 
against  whom  in  1058  Pope  Benedict  X.  called  in  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Nonnaiiii,  who  were  only  too  happy  to  ravage  and 
plunder  the  town.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
the  place  became  an  important  stronghold  of  the  Orsini, 
who  held  it  by  tenure  of  an  annual  payment  of  three  pounds 
of  wax  to  the  Pope,  Their  arms  arc  over  the  gateway,  and 
they  built  the  tall  haiidsorae  tower  of  the  church,  which  was 
dedicated  to  S.  Nicholas ;  but  they  were  unable  to  defend 
the  town  against  their  deadly  enemies  the  Colonnas,  who 
took  it  and  utterly  sacked  it  in  July,  14^5.  The  last  histo- 
rical association  of  the  place  is  that  Charles  V.  slept  there, 
the  day  he  left  Rome,  April  18,  1536. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  Galera  had  ninety  inhabitants.  Now 


Castle  of  Galera. 


it  has  none.  There  is  no  one  to  live  in  the  houses,  no  one 
to  pray  in  the  church.    Malaria  reigns  triumphant  here, 

VOL.  I.  10 
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and  keeps  all  human  creatures  at  bay.  Even  the  shepherd 
who  comes  down  in  the  day  to  watch  the  goats  who  are 
scrambling  about  the  broken  walls,  would  pay  with  his  life 
for  passing  the  night  here.  It  is  a  bewitched  solitude,  with 
the  ghosts  of  the  past  in  full  possession.  All  is  fast  decay- 
ing :  the  town  walls,  some  of  which  date  from  the  eleventh 
century,  arc  sliding  over  into  tlie  tiiickets  of  brambles.  Above 
them  rise  the  remains  of  the  line  old  Orsini  castle,  from 
which  there  is  an  unspeakably  desolate  view,  the  effect  of 
the  scene  being  enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that  the  strength 
of  Galera  has  fallen  beneath  no  human  foe,  but  that  a  more 
powerful  and  invincible  enemy  has  been  found  in  the  mys- 
terious "scourge  of  the  Campagna. "  The  only  bright  point 
about  the  ruins  is  the  old  washing-place  of  the  town  in  the 
glen,  where  the  waters  of  the  Arrone,  ever  bright  and  spark- 
ling, are  drawn  off  into  stone  basons  overhung  with  fern  and 
creepers. 

Beyond  Galera,  leaving  the  Convent  of  Santa  Maria 
in  Celsano  to  the  east,  the  road  to  Bracciano  enters  a 

more  fertile  district.  On  the  left  is  passed  a  marsh,  once 
a  lake,  called  the  Lago  Morta,  Green  corn  now  covers  the 
hill-sides,  and  here  and  there  is  an  olive  garden.  Soon, 
upon  the  right,  the  beautiful  Lake  of  Bracciano^  20  miles  in 
circumference,  and  six  miles  across  in  its  widest  part,  is 
seen  sleeping  in  its  still  bason  surrounded  by  green  wooded 
hills.  Then  the  huge  Castle  of  the  Odescalchi,  built  of  black 
lava,  and  fringed  by  deeply-machicolated  towers,  rises  before 
us,  crowning  the  yellow  lichen-gilded  roofs  of  the  town.  We 
rattle  into  the  ill-paved  street,  and,  between  the  dull  \\  Iiiic- 
washed  houses,  we  see  the  huge  towers  frowning  down 
upon  us.   At  last  the  carriage  can  go  no  further  and  stops 
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in  a  little  piazza.  The  steep  ascent  to  the  fortress  can  oniy 
be  surmounted  on  mule-back  or  on  foot,  aud  is  cut  out  of 
the  sohd  rock.  Oa  and  in  this  rock  the  castle  was  built  by 
the  Orsini  in  the  fifteenth  century,  just  after  their  normal 
enemies,  the  Colonnas,  had  destroyed  a  former  fortress  of 
theirs.  So  they  were  determhied  to  nuke  it  strong  enough. 
As  wc  enter  beneath  the  gateway  surmounted  by  the  arms 
of  the  Orsini,  we  see  that  the  rock  still  forms  the  pavement, 
and  reaches  half-way  up  the  walls  around  us.  The  rest  of 
these  grim  walls  is  of  black  lava,  jMundered,  it  is  said,  from 
the  paving-blocks  of  the  Via  Cassia.  Gloomy  passages,  also 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rocks,  lead  into  profundities  suggestive 


Bracdano. 


of  the  most  romantic  adventures  and  escapes.    One  does 
not  wonder  that  Sir  Walter  Scutt  \\as  more  anxious  to  see 
Bracciano  than  anx  tliing  else  in  Italy,  and  set  off  thither 
almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Rome. 
The  inner  court  of  the  castle  is  much  more  cheerful.  It 
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has  a  gothic  loggia  and  a  curious  outside  staircase,  at  once 
descending  and  ascending,  and  adorned  with  frescoes.  As 
we  were  sitting  here  to  draw,  the  old  housekeeper  came  out 

to  welcome  us.  She  had  been  the  (iciiiiaii  n^Lrse  of  the 
young  Prince  Odescalclii,  to  wlioin  the  castle  now  belongs  ; 
we  brought  her  a  letter  from  the  Princess-mother,  and  she 
was  delighted  to  have  the  break  in  the  monotony  of  her  life. 
She  had  told  the  Princess  she  wished  for  repose  —  she 
wished  to  have  time  to  think  in  her  old  age — and  here  she 
found  it,  but  sometiriles  the  repose  was  almost  too  much. 
The  wind  whistled  through  the  long  galleries  louder  than  was 
pleasant,  when  there  was  no  voice  to  enliven  it ;  and  last 
week  in  the  earthquake — when  the  castle  went  crick-crack, 
and  the  plaster  fell  trom  the  walls,  and  the  tiles  rattled  upon 
the  roof — oh,  then  it  was  roba  da  spaventare.'* 


Castle  Court.  Bracciano. 


Of  the  few  mediaeval  castles  in  Italy  which  are  still  in- 
habited Bracciano  is  one  of  the  largest    The  Odescalchi 
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family  still  occasionally  come  here  in  sumnier,  when  the 
vast  chambers,  must  be  delightfully  cool,  and  the  views  over 
lake  and  town  and  mountains  most  enjoyable.  On  the 
upper  floor  is  the  Hall  of  Justice,  where  the  Orsini  l)arons, 
who  had  tlie  right  of  appointing  magistrates,  and  being  judges 
in  then:  own  persons,  used  for  several  centuries  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  their  dependants.  The  Great  Hall  on  the 
ground  floor  has  some  rapidly-vanishing  frescoes  of  Zuc- 
chero,  and  looks  like  a  place  where  ten  thousand  ghosts 
might  hold  carnival,  only  perhaps  their  revels  would  be  hin- 
dered by  the  tiny  chapel  which  opens  out  of  it.  In  the 
living  apartments  are  some  fine  old  chairs  and  carved  modern 
furniture,  splendid  beds  and  wardrobes,  and  iuliwiLcsimal 
washing-apparatus.  One  room  has  family  portraits  from  old 
times  down  to  the  present  possessors.  These  are  very  proud 
of  theur  home,  though  they  are  not  often  here.  Some  years 
ago,  poverty  obliged  them  to  sell  their  castle,  but  they  did 
so  with  aching  hearts,  and  when  it  was  bought  by  Prince 
Torlonia,  a  reservation  was  made,  tliat  if  the  wheel  of  their 
fortunes  should  revolve  within  a  limited  space  of  years,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  buy  it  back  again  at  the  same  price 
which  he  had  given.  'J'orlonia  felt  secin-c,  spent  much  time 
and  money  at  Bracciano,  and  was  devoted  to  his  new  pur- 
chase. As  the  time  was  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  all  doubt 
as  to  the  future  vanished  from  his  mind,  but,  just  in  time, 
the  fortune  of  the  Princess-mother  Odescalchi  enabled  the 
family  to  redeem  their  i)ledge,  and  the  former  possessors 
returned,  to  their  own  triumph  and  the  delight  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  Princess  Odescalchi,  whose  fortune  re- 
deemed Bracciano,  is  almost  a  historical  character  in  Rome. 
Slie  has  been  one  oi  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  Pope, 
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which  is  not  unnatural,  for  in  a  great  illness,  the  physicians  > 
had  given  up  her  case  as  hopeless,  and  declared  that  no- 
thing short  of  a  miracle  could  save  her.  At  this  juncture, 
when  all  her  fomily  were  assembled  to  see  her  die,  the 
Tope,  liom  the  Vatican,  sent  her  his  absolution  and  bless- 
ing, and  with  it  a  very  tiny  loaf  of  bread — "panetella,"* 
which  he  desired  her  to  swallow,  —  he  had  prayed  over 
it  and  blessed  it,  and  perhaps  it  would  save  her  life.  She 
did  swallow  it,  recovered,  and  the  next  day  went  in  person 
to  the  Vatican  to  return  thanks  to  the  Holy  Father  1 

But  it  was  only  in  the  last  century  that  the  Odescalchi 
purchased  Bracciano  from  the  Orsini,  who  were  then  begin- 
ning to  fall  into  decadence,  after  a  splendid  historical  career 
of  more  than  six  hundred  years.  Pope  Celestin  III.  (1191 
— 98)  was  an  Orsini,  and  Pope  Nicholas  III.  (1277 — 81), 
whom  Dante  sees  in  hell,  among  the  Simonists. 

**  Sappi  ch'io  fui  veslilo  del  gran  inanto. 
£  veramente  iui  figliuol  deir  Orsa 
Cupido  si  per  avanzar  gli  Orsatd, 
Che  su  Tavere,  e  qui  me  misi  in  borsa." 

In/emOf  xix. 

But  having  bestowed  two  popes  upon  ilic  Chaicli  is  the 
least  of  the  glories  of  the  Orsini,  and  it  is  their  ceaseless 
contests  with  the  Colonnas,  in  which  they  were  alternately 
victorious  and  defeated,  which  gives  them  their  chief  his- 
•  torical  consequence. 

**  Orsi,  lupi,  leone,  aquile  e  serpi 
Ad  una  j^ran  marmorea  Colonna 
Fanno  iioja  sovcute  e  a.  se  danno. " 

Fetrarcat  Canz,  vi. 


*  **  Psinetelle  di  San  Nicolo  "  are  still  eaten  by  the  tower  classes  in  and  near  Rome 

on  the  festival  of  thit  pnpular  saint — the  Bishop  of  Myra— "  per  divo/ione,"  in  re* 
iiteiabraiice  of  the  iitile  loaves  of  this  kind  which,  he  used  to  distribute  to  the  poor. 
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•'The  Ursini  migrated  fruni  Spoleto  :  tlie  sons  of  Qrsus,  a<;  they  are 
styled  in  the  tweltlh  century,  from  some  eminent  person,  who  is  only 
known  as  the  father  of  their  race.  But  they  wt  re  soon  distinguished 
among  the  nobles  of  Rome,  by  the  number  and  bravery  of  their  kins- 
men, the  strength  of  their  towers,  the  honours  of  the  senate  and  sacred 
college,  and  the  elevation  of  two  popes,  Celestin  IIL  and  Nidiolas  III., 
of  their  name  and  lineage.  Their  riches  may  be  accused  as  an  early 
abuse  of  nepotism ;  the  estates  of  S.  Peter  were  alienated  in  their  favour 
by  the  liberal  Celestin  ;  and  Nicholas  was  ambitious  for  their  sakes  to 
solicit  the  alliance  of  monarchs  ;  to  found  nc^v  kinrrrloms  in  Lombardy 
and  Tuscan)^ ;  and  to  invest  them  with  the  perpetual  olTice  of  senators 
of  Rome.  All  that  has  been  ob.-^erved  of  the  s^realness  of  the  Colonna, 
will  likewise  redoimd  to  the  glory  of  the  Ursini,  tiieir  constant  and  equal 
antagonists  in  the  long  hereditary  feud,  which  distracted  above  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  the  ecclesiastical  state.  The  jealousy  of  pre-emin- 
ence and  power  was  the  true  ground  of  their  quaniel ;  but  as  a  specious 
badge  of  distinction,  the  Colonna  embraced  the  name  of  Ghibellines 
and  the  party  of  the  Empire  ;  the  Ursini  espoused  the  title  of  Guelphs 
and  the  cause  of  the  Chureh.  The  f  ai;{e  and  the  keys  were  displayed 
ill  their  adverse  banners  ;  ami  the  two  factions  of  Italy  most  furiously 
raged  when  tlie  origin  and  nature  of  the  dispnte  were  lung  since  furi;ot- 
ten.  After  the  retreat  of  the  popes  to  Avignon,  they  di.s]nued  in  aims 
the  vacant  republic ;  and  the  mischiefs  of  discord  were  perpetuated  by 
the  wretched  compromise  of  electing  each  year  two  rival  senators.  By 
their  private  hostilities,  the  city  and  country  were  desolated,  and  the 
fluctuating  balance  inclined  with  their  alternate  success.  But  none  of 
either  family  had  fitUen  by  the  sword,  till  the  most  renowned  champion 
of  the  Ursini  was  surprised  and  slain  by  tlie  younger  Stephen  Colonna. 
His  triumph  is  stained  with  the  reproach  of  violating  the  truce ;  their 
defeat  wuas  basely  avenged  by  the  assassination,  before  the  church  door, 
of  an  innocent  boy  and  his  two  servants.  Yet  the  victorious  Colonna, 
with  an  annual  colleague,  was  declared  senator  of  Rome  during  the  term 
of  live  years,  -ilnd  tiie  muse  of  Tetrarch  inspired  a  wish,  a  hope,  a 
prediction,  that  the  generous  youth,  the  son  of  his  venerable  hero,  would 
restore  Rome  and  Italy  to  their  pristine  gloiy ;  that  his  justice  would 
extirpate  the  wolves  and  Hons,  the  serpents  and  bears^  who  laboured  to 
subvert  the  eternal  basis  of  the  marble  Q^umn," — GibbotCs  Romah 
Empire^  ch.  Ixix. 

 "genuit  quern  nobilis  Ursa 

Progenies,  Romana  domus,  veterataque  magnis 
Fascibas  in  clero,  porapasque  experta  senatus, 
Bellorumque  manu  grandi  stipata  parentum 
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Cardtneos  apices,  necnon  fastigia  dudum 
FapatAs  iterata  tenens." 

Cardinal  St  George  on  Celestin  V, 

The  broad  terrace  immediately  under  the  castle  looks 
down  upon  the  great  Lake  of  Bracciano,  which  in  ancient 
times  was  called  the  Lacus  Sabatinus,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Festus.  Near  the  site  of  Bracciano,  says  tradition,  stood  the 
city  of  Sabate,  which  was  ovcrwhchncd  by  the  lake  long  ago, 
though  its  houses,  its  temples,  and  statues,  may  still  be  seen, 
on  a  clear  day,  standing  intact  beneath  the  glassy  waters. 
The  silvery  expanse  is  backed  by  distant  snow  mountains, 
and  here  and  there  a  little  feudal  town  crowns  the  hill-sides 
or  stands  on  the  shore  and  is  reflected  in  the  lake.  Orioio 
has  a  villa  of  the  Altieri,  and  its  church-porch  bears  an  in- 
scription, which  shows  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  Pausilypon, 
built  by  Metia,  wife  of  Titus  Metius  Herdonius.  Vicardlo 
(from  Vicus  Aureliae)  has  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  villa,  and  is 
still  celebrated  for  the  baths  so  useful  in  cutaneous  disorders, 
which  were  well  known  in  old  times  as  Aquae  Aurelise. 
Many  curious  Roman  coins  and  vases  have  been  found  there. 
Beyond  Vicarello  is  Trez^igyia/io,  anoLher  Orsini  stronghold, 
picturesquely  crowned  by  their  old  castle.  Lastly  we  must 
notice  Anguillara^  with  a  fine  machicolated  castle,  bearing 
the  celebrated '  crossed  eels '  of  the  faitious  Counts  of  Anguil- 
lara,  of  whom  were  Pandolfo  d*Anguillara  who  built  the 
church  of  S.  Francesco  a  Ripa  at  Rome,  Ever^^o  d'Anguil- 
lara,  celebrated  as  a  robber  cliief  of  tlie  fifteenth  century, 
and  Orso  d'Anguillara,  the  senator  who  crowned  Petrarch 
upon  the  Capitol,  and  lived  in  the  old  palace  which  still 
remains  in  the  Trastevcre.  Tiieir  country  castle,  which 
successfully  withstood  a  siege  from  the  Duke  of  Calabria  in 
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i486,  overhangs  the  quiet  lake,  which  indeed  at  one  time 
bore  its  name,  and  the  town,  which  is  20  miles  from  Rome, 
is  well  worth  visiting,  by  a  road  which  turns  off  on  the  right 
not  far  from  Galcra. 

As  we  stood  on  the  terrace,  looking  down  upon  all  these 
historical  scenes,  the  violet  sky  suddenly  opened,  a  rainbow 
arched  across  the  expanse  of  waters,  and  rays  of  light 
flitting  along  the  green  encircling  slopes,  lit  up  one  old 
fortress  after  another,  as  with  a  golden  glory,  which  lasted 
for  an  instant,  and  faded  again  into  the  purple  mist  It  was 
a  beautiful  effort  of  Nature^  cheering  the  monotony  of  a 
cloudy,  misty  day. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


GABII  AND  ZAGAROLO. 


(Gabii,  1 1  miles  from  Rome,  is  a  pleasant  short-day's  excursion  in  a 
Carriage  iwhich,  with  two  horses,  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  i$ 
francs).  On  horseback  Gabii,  Collatia,  and  Lunghezza,  may  be  visited 
in  the  same  day.) 

'T'^HE  road  which  leads  to  Gabii  is  the  F/a  Pranestina, 


X    sometimes  called  Via  Gabinaj  which  emerges  from 

the  Porta  Maggiore,  and  turns  to  the  left  (the  central  road  of 
three).  On  the  left,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  walls,  we  pass 
a  tomb  said  to  be  that  of  T.  Quintus  Atta,  a.u.c,  678.  Then, 
crossing  a  small  streamlet  in  a  hollow,  believed  to  be  the 
Aqua  BolUcanie^  which  marked  the  limits  of  ancient  Rome, 
where  the  Ar vales  sang  their  liynin,  we  reach  the  ruins  of 
the  Tcrre  degli  Schitwi,  the  villa  and  temple  of  the  Gordiaa 
Emperors  (see  Walks  in  Rome^  ii.  133),  which,  in  their  rich- 
ness of  colour,  backed  by  the  lovely  mountains  of  the 
S:il)ina,  present  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in  the 
whole  Campagiia. 

At  the  foot  of  the  litde  hill  upon  which  the  ruins  stand, 
the  road  to  Lunghezza  turns  off  on  the  left  The  Campagna 
now  becomes  excessively  wild  and  open.  Here  and  there  a 
tomb  or  a  tower  breaks  the  wide  expanse.  Far  on  the  left 
is  the  great  castle  of  Cervaretto,  and  beyond  it  Cervara  and 
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Rustica;  further  still  is  the  Tor  dei  Pazzi.  To  the  left  the 
valley  is  seen  opening  towards  the  Hemican  and  Volscian 
hills,  between  the  great  historic  sites  of  Prseneste  and 
Coionna.    All  is  most  beautiful,  yet  unutterably  desolate : — 

**  The  very  sepulchres  He  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers.'' 

Now,  on  the  left,  rises,  on  a  broad  square  basement,  the  fine 
tower  called  Tor  T^e  Teste^  from  the  three  heads  (from  a  tomb) 
buUt  into  its  walls.  Beyond,  also  on  the  left,  is  the  Tor 
Sapienza» 

The  eighth  mile  from  Rome  is  interesting  as  the  spot 
where  Roman  legend,  as  narrated  by  Livy  (v.  49),  tells  that 

Camillas  overtook  the  army  of  the  Gauls  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  Rome,  and  defeated  them  so  totally,  that  he  left 
not  a  single  man  alive  to  carry  the  news  home  to  their 
countrymen. 

**  Among  the  fictions  attached  to  Roman  history,  this  was  one  of  the 
first  to  be  rejected."— A7c'.''.v//r. 

"Such  a  falsitication,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  any 
Other  people,  jusdfles  the  strongest  suspicion  of  all  those  accounts  of 
victories  and  triumphs  which  appears  to  rest  in  any  degree  on  tlie 
authority  of  the  £Eunily  memorials  of  the  Roman  aristocracy." — Arnold, 

At  the  ninth  mile  the  road  passes  over  the  magniticent 
viaduct  called  Pontenona,  consisting  of  seven  arches,  built 
of  the  gloomy  stone  called  ''lapis  gabinus."  The  pave- 
ment of  the  bridge,  and  even  part  of  the  parapet,  exist, 

showing  what  it  was  when  entire, 

**  C*est  certainement  k  la  plus  belle  ^poque  de  TarcMtecture  republic- 
aine  qu'appartient  le  pont  de  Nona,  sur  la  vole  Prenestine,  probablement 

a  I'epoque  du  Tabularium,  c'cst  a  dire  au  temps  de  Sylla.  II  est  bati  en 
peperin  dont  Ics  blocs  ont  quelquefois  dix  ou  douze  pieds  de  lont^ucnr  ; 
au-dessous  dcs  arches,  qui  out  de  dix-huit  a  vingt-quatre  pieds  de 
hauteur,  est  un  pont  beaucoup  plus  petit,  qui  a  precede  Tautre.  Ce 
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petit  pont  primitif  etait  sans  doute  Toeavre  des  habitants  du  lieu  et  lew 

suffisriit ;  mais  Rome  est  venue ;  elle  a  elev(!  le  niveau  du  pont  jusqu'au 
niveau  dc  la  voufe,  i  laquelle  il  etait  lie,  ct  a  laisse  snhsi^ter  a  ses  pieds 
son  humble  predecesseur  comme  pour  servir  i  mesurcr  sa  grandeur  par 
le  contraste. " — Ampere^  iv.  71. 

More  and  more  desolate  becomes  the  country^  till  at  the 
Osteria  del  Osa,  ti  miles  from  Rome,  the  road  to  Gabii, 
now  exceedingly  rough  for  carriages,  leaves  the  Via  Praenes- 

tina  to  the  right,  and,  skirting  the  edge  of  the  crater-lake  of 
Gabii,  now  almost  dried  up,  reaches  the  few  huts  which 
mark  the  site  of  the  town,  and  a  low  massive  ruin,  which 
might  easily  pass  overlooked,  but  which  is  no  less  than  a 

fragment— the  cdla — of  the  famous  Temple  of  yuno^  cele- 
brated by  Virgil : — 

"  qnique  arva  Gabinge 

Junonis,  gelidumque  Anienem,  et  roscida  rivis 
Hemica  saxa  colimt." 

^Eu.  viL  682. 

and  by  Silius  Italicus  ; 

nec  amoena  retentant 
Algida,  nec  juxta  Junoms  tecta  Gabinse.*' 

xii.  5,  36. 

"The  temple  (the  cell  of  which  remains  almost  entire,  but  rent  in 
certain  parts  apparently  by  lightning)  is  built  of  rectangular  blocks  of 
peperino.  It  has  the  same  aspect  as  that  of  Diana  at  Aricia ;  that  is, 
the  wall  of  the  posticum  is  prolonged  beyond  the  oella,  to  the  width  of 
the  portico  on  each  side : 

'Columnis  adjectis  dextri  et  sinistrl  ad  humeros  pronai.' 

Vitruvius, 

The  number  of  columns  could  scarcely  be  less  than  six  in  front ;  those 
of  the  flanks  have  not  been  decided.  The  columns  were  fluted,  and  of 
peperino,  like  the  rest  of  the  building;  but  it  might  perhaps  be 
hazardous  to  assign  them  to  a  very  remote  period.    The  pavement  is  a 

mosaic  of  large  wliitc  tesseroe." — Sir  IV.  Cell. 

"The  form  of  tliis  temple  was  almost  itlciUical  with  that  at  Aricia. 
The  interior  of  the  oelia  was  twenty-seven  feet  wide,  and  forty-five  feet 
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long.  It  had  columns  of  the  Doric  order  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  but 
none  at  the  back.  The  surrounding  area  was  about  fifty -four  feet  at  the 
sides,  but  in  front  n  space  of  only  ei^ht  feet  was  left  open,  in  consequence 

of  the  pct>ttiou  of  tlie  tliealre,  wliich  aburterl  clo';ely  npon  the  temple. 
On  tlie  f.*as"fi!i  side  of  tiie  ceila  ari^  tr;ices  of  tlie  rrxnas  in  which  the 
priests  in  charge  of  the  temple  lived."' — Burnt  The  Roman  Campagna, 

From  the  temple  we  look  across  the  grey-green  crater  of 
the  lake — ^which  has  lately  been  drained  by  Prince  Torlonia, 
to  wliom  it  belongs,  to  the  great  destmctiou  of  its  beauty, 
and  the  improvement  of  his  property — ^to  the  mediaeval 
tower  of  Castiglione  (which  is  mentioned  in  a  deed  of  1225) 
ocaipying  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge,  and  marking  the 
site  of  the  citadel  of  (iabii.  Slight  remains  of  wall  exist 
near  the  tower,  and  small  fragments  of  ruins  witU  scattered 
pieces  of  marble  may  be  found  all  along  the  ridge.  Near 
the  temple  remains  of  semi-circular  seats,  perhaps  indicating 
a  Theatre,  have  been  discovered,  and  nearer  the  high-road  it 
has  become  possible  to  trace  the  plan  of  the  Forum^  a  work 
of  imperial  times,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  porticoes, 
and  adorned  with  statues. 

These  fragments,  ill-defined  and  scattered  at  long  intervals 
in  the  corn  or  rank  weeds  with  which  the  Campagiia  is  over- 
grown, are  all  that  remains  of  Gabii. 

Virgil  and  Dionysius  say  that  Gabii  was  a  Latin  colony  of 
Alba.  Solinus  asserts  that  it  was  founded  by  two  Siculian 
brothers  Galatios  and  Bios,  from  whose  united  names  that 
of  the  city  was  formed.  Dionysius  says  that  it  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  populous  of  Latin  cities.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  university  of  Latium,  and  Plutarch  and 
Strabo  narrate  that  Romulus  and  Remus  were  sent  there  to 
learn  Greek  and  the  use  of  arms.  In  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  Gabii  gave  refuge  to  exiles  from  Rome 
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and  other  cities  of  Latium,  and  so  aroused  the  hostility  of 

the  King. 

** Ultima  Tarquinius  Romaiut  genti^  hahtbat 
Regna;  vir  injustus,  fortis  ad  anna  taiucn. 
Ceperat  hie  alias,  alias  everterat  urbes ; 
£t  Gabios  turpi  feoerat  arte  suos." 

Ovid,  Fast.  iL  687. 

"The  primeval  greatness  of  Gabii  is  still  apparent  in  the  walls  of 
the  cell  of  the  temple  of  Juno.  Dionysius  saw  it  yet  more  conspicuous 
in  the  ruins  of  the  extensive  walls,  V  /■  ■  fi  the  city,  standing  in  the 
plain,  had  been  surrounded,  and  which  had  been  demolished  by  a 

destroying  conqueror,  as  well  a<>  in  those  of  several  buildings.  It  was 
one  of  the  lliiny  L-aiin  ciiies  :  but  it  scorned  the  tletenn'mation  of  the 
confederacy — ^in  wliicii  cities  far  from  equal  iu  power  were  equal  in 
votes — to  degrade  themselves.  Hence  it  began  an.  obstinate  war  with 
Rome.  The  contending  cities  were  only  twelve  miles  apart ;  and  the 
country  betwixt  them  endured  all  the  evils  of  military  ravages  for  years, 
no  end  of  which  was  to  be  foreseen :  for  within  their  walls  they  were 
invincible. 

*'BLit  Sextus,  the  son  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  pretended  to  rebel. 
The  king,  whose  anger  appeared  to  have  been  provoked  by  his  wanton 

insolence,  condemned  him  to  a  disgraceful  punishment,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  meanest  of  his  subjects-.     He  came  to  the  (jabines  under  tlie 
lua-ik  of  a  fut(itive.   The  bloo;ly  in  irks  of  his  stripes,  and         more  the 
luiatuatioii  which  comes  over  men  doomed  to  perish,  gained  him  belief 
and  goodwill    At  first  he  led  a  body  of  volunteers  :  then  troops  were 
trusted  to  his  charge.    Every  enterprise  succeeded;  for  booty  and 
soldiers  were  thrown  in  his  way  at  certain  appointed  places ;  and  the 
deluded  citizens  raised  the  man,  under  whose  command  they  promised 
themselves  the  pleasures  of  a  successfiil  war,  to  the  dictatorship.  The 
last  step  of  his  treachery  was  yet  to  come.    None  of  the  troops  being 
hirelings,  it  was  a  hazardous  venture  to  open  a  gate.    Sextus  sent  to  ask 
his  father  in   what  way  he  should  deliver  Gabii  into   h!>;  hands. 
Tarquinius  was  in  his  garden  when  he  received  the  messciii^er  :  he 
walked  along  in  silence,  strikiiig  off  the  heads  of  the  tallest  poppies 
with  his  stick,  and  dismissed  the  man  without  an  answer.  On  this  hint, 
Sextus  put  to  death,  or  by  means  of  false  charges  banished,  such  of  the 
Gabines  as  were  able  to  oppose  him.    By  distributing  their  fortunes  he 
purchased  partisans  among  the  lowest  class ;  and,  acquking  the  uncon- 
tested rule,  brought  the  city  to  submit  to  his  feXlasx"-^Ni^uhf's  Nisi* 
of  Rome^  L  491. 
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The  treaty  concluded  at  this  time  between  Rome  and 
Gabii  was  preserved  on  a  wooden  shield  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Fidius  at  Rome.   It  is  evidently  one  of  those 

alluded  to  by  Horace  as  the : — 

"  foedera  regum 
Cum  Gabiis  aut  cum  rigidis  sequata  Sabinis."* 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  Sextus  Tarquinius  took 

refuge  at  Gabii,  where,  according  to  Livy,  he  was  murdered. 
But  Gabii  was  one  of  the  cities  which  combined  in  behalf  of 
the  Tarquins  at  the  Lake  Regillus.  After  that  battle  it 
became  subject  to  Rome,  and  almost  disappears  from  history 
for  several  centuries,  and  was  so  reduced  that : — 

"...  Gabios,  Veiosque,  Coramquc 
Pulvere  vix  tectse  poterunt  monstrare  ruinse." 

Lucan*  vii.  393. 

**  Scis  Lebedus  quam  sit  Gabiis  desertior  atque 
Fidenis  vicus." 

Hor,  I  Ep,  II. 

**  Quippe  suburbanse  parva  minus  urbe  Bovillte  j 
Kt,  qui  nunc  nulli|  maxima  turba  Gabi.'' 

Prapert,  iv.  EL  i. 

"Hujus  qui  trahitur  pruetextam  sumere  mavis; 
An  Fidenarum,  Gablorumque  esse  potestas  ?  ** 

yuvenaL  Sat  x.  loa 

Quis  timet,  aut  timuit  gelida  Pi'ieneste  ruinam ; 
Aut  positts  nemoFosa  inter  juga  Volsiniis ;  aut 
Simplicibus  Gabiis." 

yuvenal.  Sat*  iiL  189. 

"  cum  jam  celebres  notique  poetae 

Balneolum  Gabiis,  Romse  conducere  fttnios 
Tentarent." 

yuvenal.  Sat  vii.  4. 

Tlie  Gabini  had  a  peculiar  mode  of  girding  the  toga, 

*  See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography. 
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which  gave  more  freedom  to  the  limbs,  and  which  was  found 
useful  when  hurrying  to  battle  from  a  sacrifice.  Virgil 

alludes  to  it : — 

"  Ipse,  Quirinali  trabea  cinctuque  Gabino 
InsigniSy  reserat  stiidentia  limina  consul.'' 

vii.  612. 

Under  Tiberius  the  town  had  a  slight  revival,  which  was 
increased  under  Hadrian,  who  adorned  it  with  handsome 

public  buildings,  colleges,  and  an  aqueduct.  In  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  (a  list 
of  its  bishops  from  a.d.  465  to  879  is  given  in  Ughelli's 
It  alia  Sera),  but  it  was  finally  ruined  when  Astolphus 
ravaged  the  Campagna,  at  the  hea'l  of  6000  Lombards.  It 
is  only  a  mile's  walk  or  ride  from  the  Osteria  del  Osa  (turn- 
ing left)  to  the  Castello  del  Osa  or  CoUatia,  for  which  see 
chapter  ix. 

Continuing  along  the  Via  Praenestina,  much  of  the  old 
pavement  is  visible.  This  is  most  perfect  at  Cavamonte 
(seven  miles  beyond  Gabii),  where  the  road  passes  tlirough 
a  deep  cutting  in  the  rocks  which  guard  the  valley  of  Galli- 
cano.   The  clififs  on  either  side  of  the  road  reach  a  height 

« 

of  70  feet,  and  are  most  picturesquely  overhung  with  shrubs 
and  ivy.  The  road,  which  i$  generally  only  14  feet  wide, 
here  has  a  width  of  27  feet  Ailer  passing  through  Cava- 
monte, the  Via  Praenestina  ascends  towards  Prseneste  by  the 
Convent  of  the  Buon  Pastore. 

On  the  left  of  the  road  (19  miles  from  Rome)  is  the  village 
of  GaUicaiw^  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Pedum,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  readers  of  Horace^  from 
the  epistle  to  Albius  Tibullus. 


ZAGAROLA, 
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**  Albi,  nostronim  sermonnm  candide  judex. 
Quid  nunc  tc  dicam  iacere  in  regione  Tedana  ?  ** 

i.  Ep*  iv. 

Tlie  present  name  is  derived  from  Ovinitis  Gallicanus, 
Prefect  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  who  was 
afterwards  canonized  for  his  charities,  and  in  whose  honour 

the  Hospital  in  the  Trastevere  was  dedicated.  The  ])lace 
was  formerly  a  iief  of  the  Colonnas,  and  now  gives  a  title  to 
the  Rospigliosi. 

"The  towns  of  Scaptia,  Ortona,  and  Qucrquetula  lay  somewhere 
in  this  neighbourhood.  ScapCia  was  one  of  the  cities  which  conspired  to 
restore  the  Tarquins  to  the  Roman  throne.  It  gave  a  name  to  one  of  the 
tribes  at  Rome,  but  in  Pliny's  time  had  &llen  entirely  into  ruins.  The 
site  of  Passerano  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  representative  of  Scaptia 
by  most  modem  topographers.  But  this  opinion  rests  upon  a  &lse 
reading  in  Festu?,  and  must  be  rejected.  Ortona  lay  on  the  frontier, 
between  the  Latins  and  /Equians,  but  belonged  to  the  Latins.  It  seems 
to  have  been  near  Corbio,  and  on  the  further  side  of  Mount  Aly;^idus. 
The  site  of  Querquetuhi  is  entirely  unknown.  Cell  and  Nibby  place  it 
At  Corcolo,  arguing  from  the  similarity  of  the  name.  Corcolo  is  four 
miles  from  Gallicanoj  and  six  from  Zagarolo,  at  a  point  where  there  is 
an  artificial  dyke  separating  a  small  hill  firom  the  neighbouring  plateau. 
There  are  traces  of  ancient  roads  conveiging  to  this  spot  from  Prse* 
neste,  Castellaccio,  and  Gallicano.*'— v^i^m,  The  Roman  Campagna* 

Zagarolay  21  miles  from  Rome,  will  scarcely  be  made  the 
object  of  an  especial  excursion,  but  uiay  be  visited  by  those 
who  drive  to  Palestrina.  It  is  a  curious  old  mediaeval  town 
chiefly  built  by  the  Colonnas,  in  whose  wars  it  was  twice 
sacked,  first  by  Boniface  VIII.,  and  afterwards  by  Cardinal 
Vitellesclii  in  the  reigu  of  Eugenius  IV.  It  now  gives  a 
ducal  title  to  the  Rospigliosi.  Many  Roman  antiquities 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  are  built  up  into  the  walls  and 
houses,  and  over  the  Roman  gate  is  a  seated  statue  of  Jupi- 
ter. The  commission  for  the  revision  of  the  Vulgate  under 
Gregory  XIV.  met  in  the  palace  of  Zagarolo. 

VOL.  1.  II 


CHAPTER  IX. 


CERVARA,  LUNGHEZZA,  AND  COLLATIA. 

(It  is  n  short  and  plea-^rint  fiflernoon's  drive  to  Cervara,  but  a  day 
must  be  ^aven  to  Luni;liLv:/a  ami  Collatia,  though,  if  visited  on  horse- 
back, they  may  be  combined,  with  the  ruins  of  Gabii.) 

AFTER  passing  the  Torre  degli  Schiavi,  the  road  to  Lun- 
ghezza  turns  off  to  the  left.  On  the  right  is  the  1  or 
Tre  Teste,  on  the  left  we  pass  close  to  a  fountain  of  the 
Acqua  Vergine.  On  the  left  is  now  seen  the  great  castel- 
lated farm  of  the  Borgheses  called  CervaretiOy  rising  above 
the  low  marshy  ground.  The  field  road  which  passes  in 
front  of  the  further  side  of  this  castle,  leads  on  a  mile  further 
to  another  Campagna  castle,  Cervaray  a  most  picturesque 
red-brick  tower  with  some  farm  buildings  attached  to  it. 

Close  to  this,  are  the  famous  Caves  of  Cenmra^  which  are 
said  to  have  been  formed  when  excavating  the  materials  for 
the  Coliseum.  It  is  a  strange  place.  You  are  quite  uncon- 
scious of  any  break  in  the  wide  grassy  Campagna,  till  you 
suddenly  find  yourself  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  with  deep, 
narrow,  miniature  ravines  yawnini^  beneath  yon  and  winding 
in  all  directions  till  they  emerge  on  a  meadow  near  the  Anio. 
And  when  you  descend  into  these,  openings  in  the  rocks 
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beneath  lead  into  vast  chambers  opening  one  upon  another, 
their  roof  supported  by  huge  pillars  of  natural  rock,  while 

tiie  floor  is  deep  in  sand,  and  long  tresses  of  ivy,  and 
branches  of  flowering  laurestinus,  wave  in  upon  the  gloom, 
whenever  the  light  streams  in  through  a  rift  overhead.  One 
point  is  especially  charming,  where  the  Anio  and  the 
hills  beyond  it  are  seen  through  a  great  arch  of  natural  rock. 

In  May  these  solitudes  are  enlivened  by  the  revels  of  the 
Festa  degli  Artistic  which  is  well  worth  seeing.  Some  his- 
torical scene,  such  as  the  triumph  of  Vitellius  (as  in  1870),  is 
taken  as  the  groundwork  of  a  costumed  procession, — ^tourna- 
ments are  l?eld  in  the  meadow  near  the  Anio,  woiidcrkil 
cavalcades  of  Arabs  in  rich  dresses  ride  waving  tlieir  long 
spears  through  the  Petra-like  ravines,  and  a  bellowing 
Dragon  vomiting  forth  fire  and  smoke  emerges  from  the 
caves,  and  is  slain  by  an  imaginary  S.  George  in  the  rock- 
girt  hollow. 


Cen-ara. 


About  two  miles  beyond  Cervara,  the  tall  tower  of  Rustica 
rbes  above  the  swellings  of  the  Campagna.  It  stands  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  Anio  in  a  beautiful  situation,  and  is 
well  worth  visiting.  It  was  once  the  property  of  Elius, 
father  of  the  Emperor  Lucius  Vcrus,  wlio  was  adopted  by 
Hadrian  as  his  successor.    Rustica  is  most  easily  seen  from 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  reached  by  the  road  to  Tivoli^ 

turning  off  to  the  right  beyond  Ponte  Mammolo.  Return- 
ing to  the  Via  Coliatina^  a  tolerable  road  leads  us  over  an 
uninhabited  part  of  the  Campagna  for  about  five  miles 
further.  Then  it  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Anio, 
which  is  here  bordered  with  willows.  The  great  casde  or 
rather  fortified  farm  of  Lunghezza  is  seen  on  the  opposite 
slope,  backed  by  the  purple  peaks  of  the  Sabina.  This  was 
an  ancient  possession  of  the  Strozzi  family,  but  has  lately 
been  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Grazioli,  one  of  the  richest  of  the 
modern  Roman  nobles. 

C*est  le  bon  plaisir  des  souverains  pontifes  qui  a  fidt  entrer  quelques 

riches  parvenus  dans  I'nnstocratie  romaine, 

**Un  boulangcr  du  nom  de  Gra/.ioli  fait  unc  grande  fortune,  et  le 
pape  ordonne  (^u'il  suit  ini>ciit  sur  la  lisle  du  patriciat  romain.  II  achate 
une  barounie  et  le  pape  le  fait  baron.  II  achete  un  duche  et  le  voila 
due  Graxioli.    Son  fils  spouse  une  Lante  de  !a  Rovere." — About, 

There  is  little  remarkable  about  Lunghezza,  except  its 
situation,  but  some  hours  may  be  pleasantly  spent  in  sketch- 
ing  on  the  river-bank  lower  down  the  valley. 

A  pleasant  walk  of  about  two  miles  up  the  stream  of  the 
Osa  (turning  to  the  left  in  descending  from  the  Castle) 
leads  along  fields  and  through  a  wood,  filled  in  spring 
with  the  snow-drops  which  are  sold  in  Rome  in  such  abund- 
ance^  to  the  ruined  castle  called  Castelhcdo  or  CasieUo 
delV  Osa,  which  occupies  a  declivity  of  lava  on  the  left  of 
the  stream. 

It  is  disputed  whether  Castd  dell'  Osa  or  Lunghezza  is  the 
site  of  the  famous  CoUatia.  Beneath  the  mined  castle  near 
the  Osa  some  fragments  of  ancient  wall,  in  regular  blocks, 

may  be  observed,  but  this  is  the  only  fact  in  favour  of  its 
being  the  site  of  the  home  of  Lucretia,  while  Sir  W.  Gell, 
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in  favour  of  Lunghezza,  draws  attention  to  the  existence  of 
the  Via  Collatina  (apparently  leading  direct  to  Lunghezza)) 


O»tello  deir  Osa. 


which  would  have  been  tinnecessary  had  CoUatia  occupied 
a  site  such  as  Castel  dell'  Osa,  which  is  only  two  miles  from 
Gabii,  as  a  slight  turning  from  the  Via  Gabina  would  have 

led  to  it.  Lunghezza  accords  much  better  than  Castel  dell* 
Osa  with  the  description  of  Virgil : — 

**  Collatinas  imponent  montibus  arces.'' 

jEn,  vi  774. 

Virgil  and  Dionysius  notice  Collatia  as  a  colony  of  Alba- 
Longa.  It  was  reduced  into  subjection  to  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who  established  a  garrison  there,  and 
appointed  his  nephew  Egerius  as  its  governor,  who  forthwith 
took,  and  transmitted  to  his  descendants,  the  name  of  Col- 
latinus.  His  daughter-in-law,  Lucre tia,  was  residing  here 
during  the  siege  of  Ardea,  and  thus  Collatia  became  the 
scene  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
monarchy. 

"  As  the  king's  sons  and  their  cousin  L.  Tarqniniws  were  sitting  over 
their  cups  al  Ardea,  a  dispute  arose  about  the  virtue  of  their  wives. 
This  cousin,  sumamed  CoUattnus,  from  Collatia,  where  he  dwelt  as  an 
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independent  prince,  was  the  grandson  of  Aruns,  the  elder  brother  of  the 
first  Tarquinius,  after  whose  death  Lucumo  removed  to  Rome.  Nothing 
was  doing  in  the  field :  so  they  straightway  mounted  their  hnrse<;  to 
visit  their  homes  by  surprise.  A*^  Roinf,  rh*"  princesses  were  revellinfj 
at  a  banquet,  surrnuntled  by  floweis  aaJ  wine.  From  thence  the  youihs 
hastened  to  Cuilatia,  wiiere  at  the  late  hour  of  the  night  Lucretia  the 
wife  of  Collatinus  was  spinning  amid  the  circle  of  her  handmaids. 

"...  The  next  day  Sextus,  the  eldest  of  the  king's  sons,  returned  to 
CoUatia,  and,  according  to  the  rights  of  gentle  hospitality,  was  lodged 
in  his  kinsman's  house.  At  the  dead  of  night  he  entered  sword-in-hand 
into  the  matron's  chamber,  and  by  threatening  that  he  would  lay  a  slave 
witli  his  throat  cut  beside  her  body,  would  pretend  to  have  avenged  her 
husband's  honour,  and  would  make  her  memory  for  ever  loathsome  to 
the  object  of  her  love,  wrung  from  her  what  the  fear  of  death  could  not 
t>btain. 

*'  Who,  after  Livy,  can  tell  of  Lucretia's  despair?  She  besought  her 
father  and  her  husband  to  come  to  her,  for  that  horrible  things  had 
taken  place.  Lucretius  came,  accompanied  by  P.  Valerius,  who  after- 
wards  gained  the  name  of  Publicola ;  Collatinus  with  the  outcast  Brutus. 
They  found  the  disconsolate  wife  in  the  garb  of  mourning,  sitting  in  a 
trance  of  sorrow.  They  heard  the  tale  of  the  crime,  and  swore  to  avenge 
her.  (Saying,  '  T  am  not  guilty,  yet  must  I  too  sliare  the  punishment,  lest 
any  should  tliink  that  they  may  be  false  to  their  husbands  and  live,* 
Lucretia  drew  a  knife  from  her  bosom,  and  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart.) 
(Ker  (fit-  l)0(ly  of  Lucretia,  as  over  a  victim,  the  vows  of  vengeance  were 
renewed.  Iler  avengers  carried  the  corpse  into  the  market-place  of 
CoUatia.  The  citizens  renounced  Tarquinius,  and  promised  obedience 
to  the  deliverers.  Their  young  men  attended  the  funeral  procession  to 
Rome.  Here  with  one  voice  the  decree  of  the  citizens  deposed  the  last 
king  from  his  throne,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  banishment  against 
him  and  his  femily."— iViSf^«>4r*j  Hist,  of  Rome* 

Silius  li  dtcus  noiices  CoUatia  as  the  birLli-placc  of  the 

elder  Brutus ; — 

"...  altrix  casti  Collatia  Bruti." 

viii.  363. 

In  the  time  of  Strabo  (v.  229)  Collatia  was  little  more  than 

a  village.  It  is  only  two  miles  from  the  ruius  to  Gabii,  up  the 
valley  of  the  Osa, 


CHAPTER  X. 


ANTEMNiE  AND  FIDENyE. 


(This  is  a  pleasant  afternoon's  drive.  Pedestrians  may  vary  the  way 
by  going  first  to  the  Acqna  Acctosa  (see  li^iks  in  Rome,  ii.  420),  and 
turning  to  the  right  across  the  hill  of  Anteninae  to  the  Ponte  Salara. ) 


EAVING  the  Porta  Salara,  by  which  Alaric  enteretl 


1^  Rome  (August  24,  410),  the  Via  Salara  runs  between 
the  walls  of  half-deserted  villas  till  it  reaches  the  brow  of  the 
hill  above  the  Anio.  Here,  on  the  left,  about  two  miles 
from  the  city,  is  the  green  hill-side,  which  was  once  the  site 
of  the  "  Turrigerae  Antemnae  "  *  of  Virgil,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Italy. 


"  Not  a  tree — ^not  a  shrub  on  its  turf-grown  surface — not  a  house — ^not 
a  ruin — ^not  one  stone  upon  another,  to  tell  you  the  site  had  been 
inhabited  Yet  here  once  stood  Antemnse,  the  city  of  many  towers. 
Not  a  trace  remains  above«ground.  Even  the  broken  pottery,  that 
infallible  indicator  of  bygone  civilization,  which  marks  the  site  and 
determines  the  limits  of  habitation  on  many  a  now  desolate  spot  of 
classic  ground,  is  here  so  overgrown  with  herbage  fhnt  the  eye  of  an 
antiquary  would  alone  'ietect  it.  It  is  a  site  strong  by  nature,  and  well 
adapted  for  a  city,  a'^  cities  then  were  ;  for  it  is  scarcely  larger  than  the 
Palatine  iiill,  wiiicli,  though  at  lirst  it  embraced  the  whole  of  Rome, 
was  afterwards  too  small  for  a  single  palace.  It  has  a  peculiar  interest 
as  the  site  of  one  of  the  three  cities  of  Sabina,  whose  daughters,  ravished 


Antemnaque  prisco 


Crustumio  prior. 


Silius  ItaL  viii.  367. 
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by  the  followers  of  Romulus»  became  fhe  mothers  of  tbe  Roman 

race."  * — Dennis, 

•*  It  would  seem  that  the  high  point  nearest  the  road  was  the  citadd  j 
and  the  descent  of  two  roads,  now  scarcely  perceptible,  one  toward 
Fivlcnx'  and  the  bridge,  and  the  other  toward  Rome,  marks  the  site  of 
a  gate.  On  the  other  side  of  the  knoll  of  the  citadel  is  a  cave,  with 
sigtis  of  artificial  cutting  in  the  rock,  being  a  sepulclirc  under  the  walls. 
There  was  evidently  a  gate  also  in  the  hollow  which  runs  from  the 
platform  of  the  city  to  the  junction  of  the  Aniene  and  the  Tiber, 
where  there  is  now  a  little  islet.  Probably  there  was  another  gate 
toward  the  meadows,  on  the  side  of  the  Acqua  Acetosa,  .and 
another  opposite ;  and  from  these  two  gates,  which  the  nature  of  the 
soil  points  out,  one  road  must  have  run  up  a  valley,  tending  in  the 
direction  of  the  original  Palatium  of  Rome  j  and  the  other  must  have 
passed  by  a  ferry  toward  Veii,  up  the  valley  near  the  present  Torre  di 
Quinto.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  observe  llow  a  city,  destroyed  at  a 
period  previous  to  what  is  novf  called  that  of  authentic  history,  should, 
without  even  one  stone  remaining,  preserve  indications  of  its  former 
existence.  From  the  height  of  Antemnse,  is  a  fine  view  of  the  field  of 
battle  between  the  Romans  and  the  Fidenates,  whence  TuUus  Hostilius 
despatched  M.  Horatius  to  destroy  the  city  of  Alba  Longa.  The 
isthmus,  where  the  two  roads  from  Palatium  and  Veii  met,  unites  with 
the  city  a  higher  eminence,  which  may  have  been  another  citadel.  The 
beauty  of  the  situation  is  such,  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  not  have 
been  selected  as  the  site  oi"  a  villa  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Rome. 

**Thc  spot  is  frequently  adverted  to  in  the  early  periods  of  history. 
Servius,  Vano,  and  Festii-i,  agree  that  Antemnae  was  so  caiied,  'quasi 
ante  amnem  posita,  * " — Gell. 

Just  below  the  site  of  Antemnae  the  Via  Salara  crossed 

the  Anio  by  a  fine  old  bridge  built  by  Narses  in  the  sixth 
century  upon  the  site  of  the  famous  Ponte  Salara,  where 
Manlius  fought  with  the  Graul.  The  bridge  was  blown  up 
during  the  panic  caused  by  the  approach  of  Garibaldi  and 
the  insurgents  in  1867  (see  Walks  in  Rome^  ii.  19),  and  the 
ruins,  which  were  of  the  greatest  interest,  were  destroyed  by 
the  Government  in  1874.   Beyond  the  ugly  modem  bridge 


*  The  other  two        Csecina  aud  Cruslumium.. 
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is  a  great  mediaeval  tower,  Torre  Saktra^  built  upon  a  Roman 
tomb,  which  is  itself  used  as  an  Osteria. 
The  road  now  runs  for  several  miles  through  a  plain  called 

the  Prato  Rotondo,  the  scene  of  the  battle  which  led  to  the 
destruction  of  Alba. 

When  the  combat  between  the  Hoiatii  and  Curiatii  was  agreed 
upon,    the  compact  had  been,  that  the  nation  whose  champions  should  > 
be  victorious^  was  to  command  the  obedience  and  service  of  the  other : 
and  the  Albans  fulfilled  it.   When  Fiden^,  however,  having  driven  out 

or  overpowered  the  Roman  colonists,  was  defending  ftself  with  the  help 
of  the  Veicntines  arainst  Tuilus  and  the  Romaii-^,  in  Ihe  battle  that 
ensued,  the  Romans  slDod  ag;ainst  tlic  \'eieniine>  :  on  tlie  right,  over 
against  the  Fidcnates,  were  the  Albans  under  their  dictator  Mettius 
Fttffetius.  1  aitliless,  and  yet  irresolute,  lie  drew  them  off  from  the 
conflict  to  the  hills.  The  Etruscans,  seeing  that  he  did  not  keep  his 
engagement,  and  suspecting  that  he  meant  to  attack  their  flank,  gave 
way,  and  fled  along  his  line ;  when  the  twofold  traitor  fell  upon  them  in 
their  disorder,  in  the  hope  of  cloaking  his  treachery.  The  Roman  King 
feigned  himself  deceived.  On  the  following  day  the  two  armies  were 
summoned  Co  receive  their  praises  and  rewards.  The  Albans  came 
without  tlieir  arm<5,  were  surrounded  by  the  Roman  troops,  and  heard 
the  sentence  of  the  inexorable  King;  that,  as  their  dictator  had  broken 
his  faith  both  to  Konie  and  to  the  Etruscans,  he  should  in  like  manner 
be  torn  in  pieces  by  hordes  drlvca  in.  opposite  directions,  while,  as  for 
themselves  and  their  city,  they  should  be  removed  to  Rome,  and  Alba 
should  be  destroyed.  "<~^jlif^ifi4f',  i.  349. 

**On  the  same  field  was  fought  many  a  bloody  fight  between  the 
Romans  and  Etruscans.  Here,  in  the  year  of  Rome  31 7,  the  Fidenates, 
with  their  allies  of  Veii  and  Falerii,  were  again  defeated,  and  Lars 
Tolumnius,  chief  of  the  Veientincs,  was  slain,  And  a  few  years  later, 
Mamiiius  i4£milias  and  Cornelius  Cossus,  the  heroes  of  the  former  fight, 
routed  the  same  foes  in  the  same  plain,  and  capture<l  the  city  of  Fidenr?. 
Here,  too,  Annibal  seems  to  Iiave  pitclied  bis  canip  when  he  marched 
Itom  Capua  to  surprise  the  City.  " — Dmnis* 

A  low  range  of  hills  now  skirts  the  road  on  the  right,  and 
a  few  crumbling  bits  of  wall  near  some  old  bay-trees  are 

pointed  out  as  fragments  of  the  Villa  oj  Fhaon^  the  freed- 
man  of  Nero,  where  the  emperor  died. 
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"  Tlic  Hundred  Days  of  Nero  were  drawinf;  rr.pidly  to  a  close.  He 
was  no  Icnii(er  safe  in  the  city.  .  .  He  woiiM  liavc  Uuovvu  liimself  into 
the  Tiber,  but  his  cuurage  failed  him.    He  must  have  time,  he  said, 
and  repose  to  collect  his  spirits  for  suicide,  and  his  freedman  Phaon  at 
last  oflfered  him  his  villa  in  the  suburbs,  four  miles  from  the  city.  In 
undress  and  bare-footed,  throwing  a  rough  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  and 
a  kerchief  across  his  face,  he  glided  through  the  doors,  mounted  ahorse, 
and,  attended  by  Sporus  and  three  others,  passed  the  city  gates  with 
the  dawn  of  the  summer  morning.    The  Nomentane  road  led  him 
beneath  the  wall  of  the  pratoriam,  whom  he  rai'^ht  hear  uttering  curses 
aL;ainsi  him,  and  pledging  vows  to  Gall)a  ;  and  ilie  early  travenei"s  from 
the  country  a- Iced  him  as  they  met.  What  iieios  of  Nero?  or  remarked 
to  one  another,  Thcs^  tn£ii  are  pursuing  Utc  iyrant.     l  lumder  and 
lightning*  and  a  shock  of  earthquake,  added  horror  to  the  moment. 
Nero's  horse  started  at  a  dead  body  on  the  road-side,  the  kerchief  fell 
from  his  face,  and  a  praetorian  passing  by  recognized  and  saluted  him. 
At  the  fourth  milestone  the  party  quitted  the  highway,  alighted  from 
their  horsey  and  scrambled  on  foot  through  a  c  o!  n  lu  ike,  laying  their 
own  cloaks  to  tread  on,  to  the  rear  of  tlie  promised  villa.    Phaon  now 
desired  Nero  to  crouch  in  a  sand-pit  hard  by,  while  he  contrived  to 
open  the  drain  fnnn  the  bath-room,  and  so  admit  him  unperceived  ;  but 
he  vowed  he  would  not  go  alive,  as  lie  said,  iinder-^'ramui,  and  remained 
trembling  beneath  the  vvali.    Taking  water  in  his  hand  froni  a  puddle, 
l^iiSy  he  said,  is  the  famous  drink  of  Ntwo.    At  last  a  hole  was  made, 
through  which  he  crept  on  all  fours  into  a  narrow  chamber  of  the  house, 
and  there  threw  himself  on  a  pallet.  The  coarse  bread  that  was  offered 
him  he  could  not  eat,  but  swallowed  a  little  tepid  water.    Still  he 
lingered,  his  companions  urging  him  to  seek  refuge,  without  delay,  from 
the  insults  about  to  be  heaped  on  him.    He  ordered  them  to  dig  a 
grave,  and  himself  lay  down  to  give  the  measure ;  he  desired  them  to 
collect  bits  of  marble  to  decorate  his  septilchre,  and  prepare  water  to 
cleanse  and  \vood  to  burn  his  coqxse,  sighing  mean wliile,  and  muiiering, 
What  an  ar/isf  to  perish!    Presently  a  slave  of  Fliaon's  ltroiig];(  papers 
from  Rome,  wiiich  Nero  snatched  from  him,  and  read  that  the  senate 
had  proclaimed  him  an  enemy,  and  decreed  his  death,  in  the  ancient 
fashion.    He  asked  what  that  was?  and  was  informed  that  the  culprit 
M.'as  stripped,  his  head  placed  in  a  fork,  and  his  body  smitten  with  a 
stick  till  death.    Terrified  at  this  announcement,  he  took  two  da^ers 
from  his  bosom,  tried  their  edge  one  after  the  other,  and  ac^ain  laid  them 
down,  alleging  that  the  moment  was  not  yet  arrived.    Then  he  called  on 
Sporus  to  commence  his  fimeral  lamentations  ;  then  he  imploicd  some 
of  the  party  to  set  him  the  example ;  once  and  again  he  reproached 
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himself  with  his  own  timidity.  Fie  !  Neroy  fie  !  he  muttered  in  Greek, 
Ccfurag-t%  man!  come,  rouse  thee!  Suddenly  was  heard  the  trampling  of 
horseman,  sent  to  seize  the  culptii  alive.  Tfien  at  last,  with  a  verse  of 
Hoiner  hastily  ejaculated,  Son)!d  of  swiji-j'ooted  steeds  strike-  on  my  ears ^ 
he  plac^  a  weapon  to  his  breast,  and  the  slave  Epaphroditus  drove  it 
home.  The  blow  was  scarcely  struck,  when  the  centurion  nished  in, 
and  thrusting  his  doak  against  the  wound,  pretended  he  was  come  to  help 
him.  The  dying  wretch  could  only  murmur,  Too  late^  and.  Is  this  your 
fidelity  ?  and  expired  with  a  horrid  stare  on  his  countenance.  He  had 
adjured  his  attendants  to  bum  his  body,  and  not  let  the  foe  bear  off  his 
head  ;  and  this  was  now  allowed  him :  the  corpse  was  consumed  with 
haste  and  imperfectly,  but  at  least  without  mutilation." — Merivale^s 
Hist,  of  Romans  under  the  Empire,  vii.  45, 

"Neron  vit  que  trmt  etait  perdu.  S  un  esprit  faux  ne  lui  suggerait 
que  dcs  idees  grotesques  :  se  revetir  d'liabiis  de  deuil,  alltr  haranjL^uer  le 
peuple  en  cet  accoutrement,  employer  toute  sa  puissance  sccnique  pour 
exciter  la  compassion,  et  obtenir  ainsi  le  pardon  du  passe,  ou,  faute  de 
mieux,  la  prefecture  de  VEgypte.  II  ecrivit  son  discours;  on  lui  fit 
remarquer  qu'avant  d'arriver  au  forum,  il  serait  mis  en  pieces.  II  se 
concha :  se  reveillant  au  milieu  de  la  nuit,  il  se  trouva  sans  gardes ; 
on  pillait  deji  sa  chambre.  II  sort,  frappe  a  diverses  portes,  personne 
lie  r^pond.  II  rentre,  veut  mourir,  demande  le  mirmUlon  Spiculus, 
brillant  tucur.  unc  des  celebrities  de  I'amphitheatre.  Tout  le  monde 
sVcarle.  11  sort  de  nouveau,  erre  sc-ul  dans  les  rues,  va  pour  se  jetcr 
dans  le  Tibre,  revient  sur  ses  pas.  Le  monde  semblait  faire  le  vide 
aatour  de  lui.  Phaon,  son  affranchi,  lui  offrit  alors  pour  asile  sa  villa 
situ^e  entre  la  voie  Salaria  et  la  voie  Nomentane,  vers  la  quatrieme 
borne  milliare.  Le  malheureux,  &  peine  vetu,  convert  d'un  mechant 
manteau,  monte  sur  un  cheval  miserable,  le  visage  enveloppe  pour 
n'^tre  pas  reconnu,  partit  accompagn^  de  trois  ou  qimtre  de  ses  afiran- 
chis,  parmi  lesquels  ^taient  Pliaon,  Sporus,  Epaphrodite,  son  secretaire. 
II  ne  faisait  pas  encore  jour ;  en  sortant  par  la  porte  Colline,  il 
cntcndit  au  cam]-)  dcs  pretoriens,  pres  dttqnel  11  passait,  les  cris  des 
soldnts  qui  le  iti;unlis^aient  et  proclamaient  Galba.  Un  ecart:  de  son 
dieval,  amene  par  la  puanteur  d  un  cadavre  jete  sur  le  chemin,  le  fit 
reconnoitre.  II  put  cependant  atteindre  la  vUla  de  Phaon,  en  se  glis- 
sant  ^  plat  ventre  sous  les  broussailles  et  en  se  cachant  derriere  les 
roseaux. 

"  Son  esprit  drolatiqu^  son  argot  de  gamin  ne  I'abandonn^rent  pas. 
On  voulut  le  blottir  dans  un  trou  ^  Pouzzolane  comme  on  en  voit 
beaucoup  en  ces  parages.   Ce  hit  pour  lui  I'occasion  d'un  mot  ^  eflfet  1 
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♦Quelle  desttnee,'  dit-U;  'aller  vivant  sous  terrel*  Ses  r^exions 
^taient  comme  tin  feu  roulant  de  citations  classiques,  entrem€l^es  des 

lourdes  plaisauterics  d'un  bobeclie  aiix  abois.  II  avait  sur  chaque 
circonstance  uiie  rcmini^,cence  litteraire,  une  froide  antith^se  :  <Celui 
qui  autrefois  etait  fier  de  sa  suite  nombreuse  n'a  plus  maintenant  que 
trois  affranchis?'  Par  moments,  le  souvenir  de  ses  victimes  lui  revcnait, 
mais  n'aboutissait  qu'i  des  figures  de  rhetorique,  jamais  4  un  acte 
moral  de  repentir.  Le  comedien  survivait  k  tout.  Sa  situation  n'etait 
pour  lui  qu'un  drame  de  plus,  un  drame  qu'il  avait  rcpet^.  Se  rap. 
pelant  les  rdles  od  il  avait  figur^  des  parricides,  des  princes  rcduits  k 
Te'tat  de  mendiants,  il  remarqult  que  maintenant  il  jouait  tout  cela  pour 
son  compte,  ct  chantonnait  ce  vers  qtt*un  tragique  avait  mit  dans  la 
bouclie  d'CEdipe : 

Ma  femme,  ma  m^re,  mon  pere 
Prottoncent  mon  arr6t  de  mort. 

Incapable  d'une  pensee  serieuse,  il  voulut  qu'on  creusftt  sa  fosse  a  la 
taille  de  son  corps,  fit  apporter  des  morceaux  de  marbre,  de  I'eau,  du 
bois  pour  ses  fun^ailles  %  tout  cela,  pleurant  et  disant :  *  Quel  artiste 
va  mourir  ? ' 

Le  courrier  de  Phrion,  cependant,  apporte  unedcp^he  ;  Neron  la  lui 
an  aclie.  II  lit  que  le  senat  I'a  drclare  ennemi  public  et  I'a  condamne  4 
etre  puni  *  selon  la  vicille  couiume.* — *  Quelle  est  cette  contiime  ? '  de- 
mande-t-il  On  lui  rcpoad  (jue  la  tcte  du  patient  tout  luie  est  cngagee 
dans  une  fourche,  qu'alurs  on  le  frappe  de  verges  jusqa'a  ce  que  mort 
s'ensuive,  puis  que  le  corps  est  traine  par  un  croc  et  jete  dans  le  fibre.  II 
fremit,  prend  deux  poignards  qu*il  avait  sur  lui,  en  essaye  la  pointe,  les 
resserre,  disant  que  Theure  fatale  nVtait  pas  encore  venu?  II  engagcait 
Sporus  Ik.  commencer  sa  n^nie  fiinebre,  essayait  de  nouveau  de  se  tuer,  ne 
pouvait.  Sa  gaucheiie,  cette  esp^ce  de  talent  qu'il  avait  pour  feire 
vibrer  faux  toutes  les  fibres  de  Time,  ce  rire  k  la  fois  b^te  et  infernal, 
cette  balourdise  pretentieuse  qui  fait  re=;semblcr  sa  vie  entieie  aux 
miaulements  d'un  sabbat  grotesque,  atteir^naient  au  sublime  de  la 
fadeur.  II  ne  pouvait  reussir  a  se  tucr.  '  N'y  aura-t'il  done  personne 
ici,  deniauda-t-il,  pour  me  doimer  I'exemple?*  II  ietlouf)lait  de 
citations,  se  parlait  en  grec,  faisait  des  bouts  de  vers.  I'out-a-coup  on 
entend  le  bruit  du  detachement  de  cavalerie  qui  vient  pour  le  saisir 
vivant. 

"  *  Le  pas  des  lourds  chevaux  me  frappe  les  oreilles,'  dit-il.  Epapli- 
rodite  alors  pesa  sur  le  poignard  et  le  lui  fit  entrei  dans  la  gorge.  Lc 

centurion  arrive  presquc  au  mcme  moment,  veut  arreter  le  sang, 
cherche  k  faire  croire  qu'il  vient  le  sauver.  *  Trop  taid  1 '  dit  le  mouiant, 
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dont  les  yeux  sortaient  de  la  It  te  et  i^la^aient  d'horreur.  '  Voila  oil  en 
est  la  fidelile  I '  ajouta-t-il  en  cxpiraiit.  Ce  fut  son  meilleur  trait 
coraique.  Neron  laissaiit  tomber  une  plainte  melancholique  sxy^  la 
m^chancet^  de  son  si^cle^  sax  la  disposition  de  la  ^ime  foi  et  de  la 
verta  !  .  «  .  .  Applaudissons.  La  diame  est  complet  Une  seule  fois, 
nature  aux  mille  visages,  tu  as  su  trouver  un  acteor  digne  d'un  pareil 
r6Ie. "^Ernest Renauy  * VAntechrist* 


Castel  Ctubeleo. 


On  the  left  of  the  road  now  rises  an  almost  isolated  hill, 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  called  Castd  Giubeleo,  from 
the  farm-buildings  upon  it,  which  were  erected  by  Boniface 

VIII.  in  the  year  of  Jubilee.  This  hill  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  axx  of  andent  Fidenae.  Towards  the  river  it  is 
very  steep,  but  it  is  united  by  a  kind  of  isthmus  to  the  high 
table-land,  where  the  rest  of  the  city  is  supposed  to  have 

stood. 

'*  Diony<^iu?,  who  is  generally  an  excellent  antiqunry,  says  that 
Fidcnaewas  an  Alban  colony,  founded  at  the  same  time  with  Nomenluiu 
and  Crustumeriuni,  the  eldest  of  three  emigrant  brothers  building 
Fidenae.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  great  mass  of  the  original  inhabitants 
were  £trascans,  for  it  appears,  from  Livy  (lib,  i.  27),  that  only  a  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  '(ut  qui  coloni  additi  Romanis  essent)  Latini 
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sciebant.'  The  same  author  elsewhere  relates,  that  when  the  Romans 
wanted  a  ?py  upon  the  Fidenates,  they  were  obliged  to  employ  a  person 
who  had  been  educated  at  Care,  and  had  learned  the  language  and 
writinpj  of  Ftruria  :  and  in  another  place  (lib.  i.  15)  he  ex]>ress!y  says, 
*  Fidenates  (|iioijue  Etni-sci  fiitruiU.'  The  FiUcnat^^s  were  tlie  constant 
allies  of  the  Veientes,  with  whotii  they  were  probably  connected  by  race, 

"  *  The  city,*  says  Dionysius,  '  was  in  its  glory  in  the  time  of  Romulus, 
by  whom  it  was  taken  and  colonized ;  the  Fidenates  having  seized 
certain  boats  laden  with  com  by  the  Crustumerini  for  the  use  of  the 
Romans,  as  they  passed  down  the  Tiber  under  the  walls  of  Fidenae/ 
Livy  (lib.  iv.  22)  calls  Fidense  'urbs  aha  et  munita;*  and  says,  'neque 
scalis  capi  poterat,  neque  in  obsidione  vis  ulla  erat"' — Gell, 

"Making  the  circuit  of  Castel  Giubeleo.  yon  are  led  roim  l  till  yoa 
niCfl  the  road,  wliere  it  issues  from  the  hollow  at  tlic  nonheni  anidc  of 
the  city.  Besides  the  tombs  which  are  found  on  botii  aide.^  of  the 
southern  promontory  of  the  city,  there  is  a  cave,  running  far  into  the 
rock,  and  branching  off  into  several  chambers  and  passages.  Fideme, 
like  Veil,  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  a  mine  ;  and  this  cave  might 
be  supposed  to  indicate  the  spot,  being  subsequently  enlaiged  into  its 
present  form,  had  not  Livy  stated  that  the  cuniculus  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Fidenae,  where  the  cliffs  were  loftiest,  and  that  it  was 
carried  into  the  Arx. 

"The  ruin  of  Fidenx  is  as  complete  as  that  of  Antcmnx.  Tlie  hills 
on  which  it  stood  are  now  bnre  and  desolate  :  the  shepherd  tends  his 
flock  on  its  slopes,  or  the  jiloui^h  furrows  its  bosom.  Its  walk  have 
Utterly  disappeared  j  not  one  stone  remanis  on  anotiier,  and  the  broken 
pottery  and  the  tombs  around  are  the  sole  evidences  of  its  existence. 
Yet,  as  Nibby  observes,  *  few  ancient  cities,  of  which  few  or  no  vestiges 
remain,  Iiave  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  their  sites  so  well  determined 
as  Fidense.*  Its  distance  of  forty  stadia,  or  five  miles,  from  Rome, 
mentioned  by  Dionysius,  and  its  position  relative  to  Veii,  to  the  Tiber, 
and  to  the  confluence  of  the  Anio  with  that  stream,  asset  forth  by  Livy, 
leave  not  a  doubt  of  hs  true  site." — Dennis. 

"When  wc  climb  the  i^rnmontory  of  Cartel  Girbeleo,  and  look 
around,  staadini,'  in  the  slielter  of  the  old  hou^e,  what  a  strant^e 
prosjject  opens  belbre  us!  Once  how  full  of  life  and  conflict  I — now, 
how  entirely  a  prey  to  decay  and  solitude  1  At  our  feet  the  lordly 
Tiber  winds,  with  many  a  sweeping  curve,  away  to  Rome,  which 
bristles  in  the  horizon  with  its  domes  and  towers.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  imagine  that  two  hundred  thousand  human  beings  are  living  and 
moving  two  leagues  off.    As  we  turn  the  eye  northwards  not  a  creature 
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is  seen,  not  a  single  habitation  of  man.  Still,  how  memory  peoples  the 
waste  I  That  stream,  which,  marking  its  devious  valley  with  a  line  of 
bare  wintry  trees,  enters  the  Tiber  opposite  to  the  marshy  meadow 
under  our  feet,  is  the  Crimera — ^name  of  fatal  omen,  and  yet  eloquent  of 

heroic  daring.  On  that  stream  the  race  of  the  Fal)ii,  who  had  under- 
taken on  their  own  accn\int  the  war  with  the  peo]V!e  of  Veii,  ]>er!shed, 
all,  to  the  number  of  306,  lu  inp^  cut  off  by  an  ani'  iush  ol  ihf  cr.einy. 

Further  to  the  rigiit,  anoiiicr  stream,  nK^re  faintly  marked,  comcsi 
into  the  Tiber  on  the  other  side.  That  is  the  AUia,  a  name  of  even 
more  fatal  sound  ;  for  on  its  banks  took  place  that  great  defeat  by  the 
Gauls  which  issued  in  the  taking  of  Rome. 

"This  scene  surveyed,  we  descend  again  into  the  valley,  and  climb 
the  lower  opposite  hill,  which  was  evidently  the  site  of  Fidense.  Here, 
as  in  several  other  places  in  the  Campagna,  we  find  mysterious  ranges 
of  rock-caverns  communicating  with  one  another,  and  c)pening  into 
vast  halls,  now  the  stalls  of  cattle.  It  would  seem  that  tl^is  wns  Fidena.\ 
Yet,  how  shouhl  thejje  holes  represent  a  city?  Winnie  i'-aecl  the 
legions  that  met  the  legions  of  Rome?  Where  are  tlic  Anils — where 
the  mateiials  of  the  houses?  One  ruin  only  appeals  couiaining  any- 
thing like  masonry,  and  that  apparently  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Were 
these  caves,  hewn  in  the  tufa,  the  ancient  city?  Then  were  the 
inhabitants  little  more  than  savages;  then  were  the  narratives  of  the 
historians  impossible  and  self-contradicting.  Hie  whole  matter  is 
wrapped  in  impenetrable  darkness." — Dmh  Alford. 

Horace  .speakij  of  Fidenae  as  it  it  was  alinosl  deserted  in 
his  time : — 

.Scis  Lebedus  quam  sit  Gabiis  desertior  atque 
Fidenis  vicus — " 

I  EpisU  iL  7. 

but  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
municipal  town : — 

Hujus  qui  trahitur  prsetextam  sumere  mavis. 
An  Fidenarum,  Gabiorumque  esse  potestas." 

yuvinal^  Sat,  x.  99. 

and  that  its  population  was  considerable  is  attested  by  the 
greatness  of  a  public  calamity  which  took  place  there. 

**  The  retirem^t  of  Tiberius  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  public 
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calamities.  ...  A  private  speculator  had  andeFtaken,  as  a  matter  of 
profit,  one  of  the  magnificent  public  works,  which  in  better  times  it  was 
the  privilege  of  the  chief  magistrates  or  cnndiilates  for  the  highest  offices 

to  constmct  for  the  sake  of  glory  or  influence.  In  erecting  a  vast 
wooden  amphitheatre  in  the  suburban  city  of  Fidenre,  he  had  omitted  the 
necessary  precaution  of  sccurinj^  a  solid  foundation  ;  and  when  the 
populace  of  Rome,  unaccustomed,  from  the  parsimony  of  I'iberius,  to 
their  favourite  spectacles  at  home,  were  invited  to  the  diversions  of  the 
opening  day,  which  they  attended  in  immense  numbers^  the  mighty 
mass  gave  way  under  the  pressure^  and  covered  them  in  its  ruins.  Fifty 
thousand  persons,  or,  according  to  a  lower  computation,  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand,  men  and  women  of  all  ranks,  were  kUled  or  injured 
by  this  catastrophe.'*— il^tio^^  Hist,  of  tke  Romans,  ch.  xiv. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


MENTANA  AND  MONTE  ROTONDO. 

(This  is  a  dclii^htfal  dny's  excursion  from  Rome,  and  comprises  much  of 
interest  It  may  be  easily  made  in  a  carriage  with  two  horses.  Monte 
Kotondo  may  be  vi^ted  between  two  trains  on  the  Ancona  line  of  rail- 
way.) 

THE  ancient  road  which  led  from  Rome  to  Nomentum 
was  called  the  Via  Nommtana.    It  issued  from  the 

cily  by  the  now  closed  gate  of  the  Porta  CoUina,  and  separat- 
ing from  the  Via  Salaria,  proceeded  almost  in  a  direct  line  to 
its  destination.  The  modem  road  nearly  follows  the  Roman 
Way.  It  was  on  this  side  that  the  Italian  troops  approached 
Rome,  on  the  day  which  so  many  patriotic  spirits  regarded 
as  the  dawn  of  freedom  for  Rome. 

"The  blind,  and  the  people  in  prison, 

Souls  without  hope,  %vit"hont  home, 
How  Had  were  thev  all  that  heard  ! 
When  the  wiiit^u^d  while  ilame  of  the  word 
Passed  over  men  s  dust,  and  stirred 
Death  J  for  Italia  was  risen, 

And  risen  her  light  upon  Rome. 

The  liglit  of  lier  sword  in  tl-.e  gateway 

Shone,  an  unquenchable  llanie, 
Bloodless,  a  sword  to  release, 
A  light  from  the  eyes  of  peace, 
To  bid  grief  utterly  cease. 
And  the  wrong  of  the  old  world  straightway 

X'ass  from  the  face  of  her  fame : 
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Hers,  whom  we  turn  to  and  ciy  on, 

Italy,  mother  of  men : 
From  the  sight  of  the  fsice  of  her  glory, 
At  the  sound  of  the  storm  of  her  story. 

That  the  sanguine  shadows  and  hoary 
Should  flee  from  llic  foot  of  the  lion, 
Lioii-Uke,  forth  of  his  den." 

Swinburne^  **  2lu  Halt  before  Rome" 

Below  the  basilica  of  S.  Agnese  (see  Walks  in  Home, 
ii.  26)  we  cross  the  Anio  by  the  picturesque  Ponte  Nomen- 

tana  or  Lunientaii.i,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  bridge, 
but  in  itseli'  mediaeval,  with  forked  battlements.  The  green 
slopes  beyond  the  bridge  are  those  of  the  Mons  Sacer,  where 
the  famous  secession  and  encampment  of  the  plebs^  in  b.c. 
549,  extorted  from  the  patricians  the  concessions  of  tribunes 
who  were  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  people. 

"The  spot  on  which  this  great  deliverance  had  been  achieved  became 
to  the  Romans  what  Runnymede  is  to  Englishmen :  the  top  of  the  hill 
was  left  for  ever  unenclosed  and  consecrated,  and  an  altar  was  built  on 
it,  and  sacrifices  offered  to  Jupiter,  who  strikes  men  with  terror  and 
again  delivers  them  from  their  fear;  because  the  commons  Iiad  fled 
thither  in  fear,  and  were  now  returning  in  safety.  So  the  hill  was  known 
for  ever  by  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Hill." — Arnold's  Hist  of  KonUy  i. 
149. 

Passing  the  Casale  dei  Pazzi,  and  the  tomb  known  as 

Torre  Nomentana,  we  reach;  on  the  right,  the  disinterred 
Basilica  of  S.  Alessandro  (see  Walks  in  Rome^  ii.  32).  A  litde 
beyond  this,  after  passing  the  farm  called  Cesarini,  the  road 
divides.  The  turn  to  the  right  passes  under  the  Montes 
Comiculani,  of  which  the  nearest  height  is  occupied  by  'S. 
Angelo  in  Cappoccia,  con'>idercd  by  Nibby  (({uoted  by  Mur- 
ray), without  any  authority,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Latin 
city  MeduUia.  It  finally  leads  to  Palombara,  a  town  of  the 
Sabina,  once  a  fortress  of  the  Savelli,  but  now  belonging  to 
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the  Borghesei  most  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  Monte 

Gennaro. 

Following  (to  the  left)  the  Via  Nomentana,  where  the  ancient 
pavement  is  now  very  perfect,  we  reach  Casa  Nuova,  and, 
about  II  miles  from  Rome  (on  the  left)  the  fine  mediaeval 
tower  called  Torre  Lupara^  built  of  alternate  courses  of 
brick  and  stone.  The  next  hill  is  called  Alcuite  Gentile^  and 
is  the  supposed  site  of  the  Latin  city  of  Fiadea  or  Ficulnea, 
which  is  frequently  mentioned  both  by  Livy  and  Dionysius 
in  the  early  history  of  Rome.  Gell  speaks  of  the  ground 
near  Torre  Lupara  as  "  strewn  with  tiles  and  pottery — per- 
haps one  of  the  surest  indications  of  an  ancient  city."  It 
has  been  supposed,  from  an  inscription  found  near  the  fann 
Cesarini  referring  to  a  charitable  institution  of  M.  Aurelius 
for  '*  Pueri  et  Puellse  Alimentarii  Ficolensium,"  and  from  the 
expression  "  Ficulea  vetus "  used  by  Livy  (i.  38),  and  "  Fice- 
lias  veteres"  by  Martial  (vi.  27),  tliat  there  may  have  been 
a  second  town  called  Ficulea,  built  in  later  times  nearer  the 
capital.  Ficulea  was  the  seat  of  an  early  bishopric.  It  is 
said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  wild  figs,  which  are  still 
found  in  abundance  on  its  supposed  site.  In  the  acts  of 
Pope  Caius  and  St.  Lawrence  the  Martyr  it  is  called  "  Civitas 
Figlina  extra  Portam  Salariam.'*  '  The  Via  Nomentana  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  Via  Ficulea. 

Beyond  Monte  Gentile,  the  road  passes  through  forests 
of  oaks,  a  great  contrast  to  the  bare  Compagna,  till,  when  it 
first  comes  in  sight  of  the  village  of  Mentana,  it  reaches  the 
height  which  was  the  site  of  the  battle,  in  which,  Oct  1867, 
the  Papal  troops,  assisted  by  the  French,  entirely  defeated 
the  Italians  under  Garibaldi. 

Some  blocks  of  marble  in  the  village  street  are  the  only 
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remains  of  the  ancient  Latin  city  Nomentum,  which  is 

spoken  of  by  Virgil  (vi.  773)  and  Dionysius  (ii.  53)  as  a 
colony  of  Alba.  It  was  one  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latin 
league^*  and  continued  to  flourish  in  the  times  of  the  Em- 
pire, when  Seneca  had  a  country  house-there,t  and  also 
Martial,  who  frequently  speaks  of  it  in  his  poems,  and  con- 
trasts its  peaceful  retirement  with  the  vanities  of  Baiaeand 
more  fashionable  summer  vUleggiature. 

**  Me  Nomentani  confinnant  otia  ruris, 

Et  casa  jugeribus  non  onerosa  suis, 
Htc  miM  Baiani  soles,  moUisque  Lucrinus ; 

Htc  vestrr^j  mihi  sunt,  Castnce,  diviti--^. 
Quondam  laudatas  quocuni[ue  libebat  ad  uudas 

Currere,  nec  longas  pertimuisse  vias  : 
Nunc  uibi  viciua  juvant,  facilesquc  recessus, 

Kt  satis  est,  pigro  si  licei  esse  milii." 

vi.  43. 

**Numns  colles,  et  Nomentana  relinqiies 
Otia?  ncc  letiiient  rus<^ue  focusquc  senem. " 

x.  44. 

*'  Cur  saepe  sicci  parva  rum  Nomenii, 
Laremque  vilke  sordidum  petam,  quseris  ? 
Nec  cc^tandi.  Sparse,  nec  quiescoidi : 
In  urbe  locus  est  pauperi.'' 

xii.  57, 

Martial  praises  its  wine,  which  is  also  exlolled  by  Seneca 
and  Pliny. 

**  In  Nomentanis,  Ovidi,  quod  nasdtur  agris, 
Accepit  quoties  tempora  longa  merum, 

Exuit  annof^je  mores  nomenqne  senectse, 
£t  quidquid  voluit,  testa  vocatur  anus.'* 

i.  106. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  place  was  called  Civitas  Nomen 
tana,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.    Here,  in  a.d.  800, 
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Leo  III.  met  Charlemagne,  when  he  came  to  be  crowned  at 
Rome,  and  here  the  great  Consul  Crescentius  was  born; 
Mentana  was  granted  by  Nicholas  III.  (1277-81)  to  his  own 

family,  the  Orsini,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  the  Peretti,  whose 
arms  stili  remain  upon  the  walls  of  its  i5th-centur3r  castie. 
The  place  now  belongs  to  the  Borghese. 

The  Via  Nomentana  proceeds  to  join  the  Via  Salara  near 
Correse,  passing — ^three  miles  beyond  Mentana — Grotta  Ma- 
rozzay  which  is  believed  with  much  reason  to  occupy  tlie  site 
of  the  Sabine  Eretum,  which,  from  its  position  on  the  fron- 
tier between  the  Latins  and  Sabines,  was  constantly  the  scene 
of  warfare  between  the  two  nations.  It  was  nev^er  a  place 
of  much  im])ortance.  Valerius  Maximus  speaks  of  it  as 
"  Vicus  Sabinae  regionis.'* 

It  is  two  miles  from  Mentana  to  Monte  Rotondo^  also  the 
site  of  a  battle  between  the  Papal  troops  and  the  Garibaldians. 
Here  is  a  fine  old  castle  built  by  the  Barberini,  on  the  site  of 
a  fortress  of  the  Orsini :  it  is  now  the  property  of  tlie  Buon- 
compagni.  There  is  a  wide  and  beautiful  view  from  its 
summit.  A  road  of  two  miles  leads  to  the  railway  station 
in  the  valley,  whence  we  may  return  to  Rome  by  the  Via 
Salara. 

One  and  a  half  mile  from  hence,  near  Fonte  di  Papa,  the 
road  crosses  an  insignificant  brook,  which  is  decided  to  coin- 
cide more  than  any  other  with  the  description  which  Livy 
(v.  37)  gives  of  the  fatal  AlUa^  a  description  so  accurate  as 
to  show  that  the  place  was  not  necessarily  familiar  to  his 
readers,  viz. : 

**-^gread  undecimum  lapidcm  occursum  est,  qua  flunicu  Allia  Cnis- 
tuminis  montibus  prsealto  defluensalveo,  Haud  miUttmi  iufra  viam  Tibe- 
rino  amni  miscetur.'* 
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Here,  then^  and  in  the  upland  hollows,  which  are  watered 
by  the  same  brook,  the  Romans  underwent  their  famous  de- 
feat by  the  Gauls  under  Brennus  (b.c.  390),  which  led  to  the 

capture  of  the  city,  on  the  1 8th  of  July  (a.d.  XV.  Kal.  Sextiles) 
called  thenceforth  Dies  AUieusis,  and  regarded  as  so  ill- 
omened,  tliat  no  business  was  transacted  upon  it. 

*'  Haec  est  in  fastis  cui  dat  gravis  Allia  nomen.** 

Omd  in  Ibin,  221, 

**  Quosque  secans  infaustam  interluit  Allia  nomen." 

yEn*  vii.  717. 

"  Damnata  diu  Romanis  Ailia  fastis." 

Lueaft,  vii.  408. 

At  about  nine  miles  from  the  city,  we  pass  (on  the  left)  be- 
neath the  extensive  farm-buildings  called  Mardgliana 

Vcuhia,  which  are  usually  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
city  of  Crustumerium,  though  some  place  it  at  Sdie  Bagni^ 
the  next  large  farm  on  the  left  of  the  road  to  Rome,  where 
there  arc  traces  of  ancient  buildings ;  while  others  refer  it  to 
Monte  Rotondo. 

Dionysius  speaks  of  Crastumeriuui  as  an  Alban  colony 
sent  out  long  before  the  building  of  Rome.  The  city  was 
taken  by  Romulus,  again  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  again 
during  the  Roman  Republic,  b.&  499,  after  which  it  remained 
subject  to  Rome.  In  e.g.  477  occurred  the  "  Crustumerina 
Secessio,"  when  the  army  which  was  being  led  by  the  De- 
cemvirs against  the  Sabines  deserted,  and  retreated  to  Crus- 
tumerium. Virgil  *  mentions  the  Crustumian  pears,  and 
Servius  says  that  they  were  red  only  on  one  side.  It  is  in- 
teresting that  wild  x)ears  of  tiiis  kuid  still  grow  in  abundance 
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over  all  these  desolate  uplands,  amongst  which  Crustumerium 
must  certainly  have  been  situated.    Two  miles  further  we 

rca,ch,  on  the  right,  Caijtci  Giuuiico,  tiic  silu  oi  i  idciiu;,  ac- 
scribcd  in  diapter  x. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


TIVOLI. 


(This,  i8  miles  distant,  is  the  most  attractive  of  all  the  places  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  tJtc  one  excursion  wliich  no  one 
should  omit,  even  if  they  are  only  at  Rome  ior  a  week.  A  carriage  with 
two  horses  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  25  francs  for  the  day.  The  Villa 
Adriana  may  be  visited  on  the  way :  then  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  the 
Cascades,  the  view  of  the  Cascatellefrom  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
and  last  of  all  the  Villa  d'Este.  Those  who  are  not  strong  enough  for 
the  whole  should  see  the  view  of  the  Cascatelle  and  the  Villa  d'Este. 
The  round  which  Tivoli  guides  and  donkey-men  take  strangers,  through 
the  woods  and  underneath  the  waterfall^^,  is  very  long  and  fatiguing. 
There  are  two  hotels  at  Tivoli,  la  KcL;ina  (in  the  town),  which  is  com- 
fortable, clean,  and  well-furnished,  but  where  it  is  neces<^ary  to  come  to 
a  very  strict  agreement  as  to  prices  on  arrivii^,  and  La  Sibylla,  far 
humbler,  but  not  uncomfortable,  and  in  the  most  glorious  situation. 
In  the  former,  guests  are  received  en  pension  at  8  francs ;  at  the  latter,  at 
6  francs  a  day*  Those  who  stay  long  will  find  endless  points  of  interest 
both  in  the  place  itself  and  the  excursions  which  may  be  made  from  it. 
Visitors  who  are  pressed  for  time  may  omit  the  Villa  Adriana,  but  on 
no  account  the  Villa  d'Este,) 

'T^HE  road  to  Tivoli  follows  the  ancient  Via  Tiburtina  for 


X  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  and  leads  through  one  of 
the  most  desolate  and  least  interesting  parts  of  the  Campagna. 

Issuing  from  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  we  pass  the  great  basilica 
of  the  same  name,  and  descending  into  the  valley  of  the 
Anio,  cross  the  river  by  a  modem  bridge,  near  the  ancient 
Ponte  Mammolo^  which  took  its  name  (Pons  Mammaeus) 
from  Mammaea,  mother  of  Alexander  Severus. 


THE  ANIO, 


The  little  river  Teverone,  or  Anio,  in  which  Silvia,  the 
mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  exchanged  her  earthly  life 
for  that  of  a  goddess,  adds  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  Cam- 
pagna. — It  rises  near  Treba  in  the  Simbrivian  hills,  and 
flows  through  the  gorges  of  Subiaco  and  the  counlry  of  the 
^quians  till  it  forms  the  glorious  falls  of  TivolL  After  this 
stormy  beginning  it  assumes  a  most  peaceful  character,  glid- 
ing gently  between  deep  banks,  and  usually  marked  along 
the  brown  reaches  of  the  burnt-up  Campagna  by  its  fringe  of 
green  willows.  Silius  calls  it  sulphureus,"  from  the  siili)lni- 
retted  hydrogen  which  is  poured  into  it  by  the  springs  of 
Albula, 

•f  Sulphureus  gelidus  qua  seipit  leniter  undis 
Ad  genitorem  Anio  lahens  sine  murmure  Tybrim." 

SiL  ItcU.  xii.  539, 

On  its  way  through  the  plain  a  whole  succession  of  his- 
torical brooks  pour  their  waters  into  the  Anio.   Of  these,  the 

most  remarkable,  as  we  ascend  ii,  arc  (on  the  left)  the  torrent 
Le  Molettc  (the  Ulmanus),  the  Magliano,  the  Tutia,  and 
the  Aibula ;  and  (on  the  right)  the  Marrana,  and  the  Osa 
which  flows  beneath  the  walls  of  Collatia.  Nibby  says  that 
"  anciently  the  Anio  was  navigable  from  the  Ponte  Lucano 
to  its  mouth."  Strabo  mentions  that  die  blocks  of  travertine 
from  the  quarries  near  Tibur,  and  of  Lapis  Gabina  from 
Gabii,  were  brought  to  Rome  by  means  of  it.  But  in  the 
dark  ages  the  channel  was  neglected,  and  the  navigation  in- 
terrupted and  abandoned." 

When  we  reach  the  dismal  farm-buildings,  which  encircle 
the  Osteria  del  Fomaccio,  the  caves  of  Cervara  and  the 
mediaeval  towers  of  Rustica  and  Cervara  are  visible  at 
no  great  distance,  rising  above  the  Campagna  on  the  opposite 
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bank  of  the  Anio.  Nothing  more  is  to  be  seen,  except,  here 
and  there,  the  pavement  of  the  ancient  road,  till  we  pass,  on 
the  left,  the  ruins  of  the  mediseval  Castel  Arcione.  Across 

the  Campagna,  on  the  left,  near  the  Sabine  mountains,  the  pic- 
turesque little  hills  called  Montes  Corniculani  may  be  seen, 
their  three  summits  occupied  by  the  villages  of  St.  Angelo, 
Colle  Cesi,  and  Monticelli ;  on  the  right  we  overlook  the 
distant  sites  of  CoUatia  and  Gabii,  with  many  other  cities  of 
the  plain,  whose  exact  positions  are  unknown.  After  cross- 
ing the  brook  Tuzia,  the  ancient  Tutia  on  whose  banks 
Hannibal  encamped,^  and  leaving  to  the  left  the  now  drained 
Lago  de'  Tartari,  a  terrible  smell  of  sulphur  announces  the 
neighijourhood.  about  a  mile  distant  on  the  left,  of  the  lakes 
of  the  Sol/afara,  the  Aqu£e  Aibulae,  from  which  a  canal,  cut 
in  1549  by  Cardinal  d'Este,  to  take  the  place  of  the  ancient 
Albula,  carries  their  rushing  milk-white  waters  under  the 
road  towards  the  Anio.  Here,  near  "  the  hoary  Albula,"  was 
the  hallowed  grove  of  the  Muses. mentioned  by  Martial : — 

*'  Itur  ad  Herculei  gelida?  qua  Tiburis  arces, 
Canaque  sulphureis  Albula  fumat  aquis, 

Rnra,  nemusque  5;acnim,  flilectaqne  jugera  musis 
Signal  viciua  quaxtiu  ab  urbe  lapis/' 

/.  E/>.  13. 

.  There  are  now  three  lakes.  On  the  largest,  the  Lago  ddU 
hole  Natantiy  are  some  floating  islands  formed  by  matted 
weeds.  The  ruins  near  it,  called  Bagni  delta  Regina,  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  baths  of  Queen  Zenobia  during 
her  semi-captivity  at  Tibur.  The  two  smaller  lakes  have 
the  names  of  Lago  di  S.  Giovanni  and  Lago  deUe  Colondle. 
There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  the  temple  of  Faunus  (iEn. 
viL),  which  is  spoken  of  by  Murray  as  if  it  were  here,  to 
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have  been  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  was  more  probably  at 
La  Solfatara  in  the  great  Laurentine  wood  sacred  to  Picus 

and  Faunus.  Thither,  and  not  hither,  the  king  of  Lauren- 
tuLU  would  naturally  go  to  consult  the  oracle.'^ 

**  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  made  some  curious  experiments  on  the  process 
by  which  the  water  in  these  lakes  continually  adds  to  the  rocks  around, 
by  petrifaction  or  incrustation.  He  says,  that  the  water  taken  from  the 
most  tranquil  part  of  the  lake,  even  after  being  agitated  and  exposed  to 
the  air,  contained  in  solution  more  than  its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid 
£T;\f;,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  tern* 
l)t_Tature  So  degrees  of  Fab.rcnhcit.  1l  peculiarly  titted  to  alYord 
nourishment  to  vegetable  lif;-.  lis  banks  of  'I  i-:ivcitino  are  everywhere 
covered  with  reeds,  lichen,  coiifervse,  and  various  kinds  of  aquatic  vege- 
tables ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  process  of  vegetable  life  is  going 
on,  crystallizations  of  the  calcareous  matter  are  everywhere  formed,  in 
consequence  of  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  water. 

"  In  the  line  between  the  bridge  and  the  Solfatara,  the  rocky  crust  was 
broken  in  on  the  left  near  the  stream,  in  the  year  1825,  and  a  portion 
of  the  water  was  lo^t ;  and  another  stream,  called  Acqua  Acetosa,  falls 
into  a  hole  on  the  riglu  :  these  instances  show  that  the  cru^t  is  but  tliin 
in  some  places.  I  t  pn)l)ably  covers  an  unfath'^mable  al>yss  ;  for  a  stone 
thrown  into  the  lake,  occasions  in  its  descent  so  viulcnt  a  discharge  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  as  to  give  the  idea  of  an  im- 
mense  depth  of  water.  The  taste  is  acid,  and  the  sulphureous  smell  so 
strong,  that  when  the  wind  assists,  it  has  sometimes  been  perceived  in 
the  higher  parts  of  Rome.** — Gell. 

Two  miles  beyond  the  canal  is  the  Potite  Lucano^  well 
known  by  engravings  from  the  beautiful  picture  by  G.  Pous- 
sin  in  the  Doria  Palace.  Close  beyond  the  bridge  rises, 
embattled  into  a  tower  by  Pius  II.,  the  massive  round  tomb 

of  the  Plautii,  built  by  M.  Plautius  Silvan tis  in  B.C.  i,  and 
long  used  by  his  descendants.  At  Barco,  near  this,  were  the 
principal  quarries  for  the  Travertino  used  in  the  buildings  of 
ancient  Rome. 

•  JBut  two  inscriptions  have  been  found  which  show  that  there  was  once  a  temple  of 
Cybele  here,  and  that  the  waters  thenuelves  were  honoured  as  "  Aquae  Albulae  Sane* 
tissima.*' 
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About  half  a  mile  beyond  the  bridge  a  lane  to  the  left 
leads  to  the  gates  of  the  Villa  Adriana,  which  is  said  once 

to  have  been  Iroiii  8  to  lo  miles  in  extent.  It  is  believed 
to  liave  been  ruined  during  the  siege  of  Tibur  by  Totila. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  ruins  arises  from  their  vast  extent, 
and  from  the  lovely  carpet  of  the  shrubs  and  flowers,  with 
which  Nature  has  surrounded  them.  In  spring  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  beauty  of  the  violets  andanemoiiies  here.*  Successive 
generations  of  antiquaries  have  occupied  themselves  with  the 
nomenclature  of  the  different  masses  of  ruin,  and  they  always 
disagree:  most  travellers  will  consider  such  discussions  of 
little  consequence,  and,  finding;  them  exceedingly  fatiguing, 
will  rest  satisfied  in  the  knowledge  that  the  so-called  villa 
was  once  a  most  stupendous  conglomeration  of  unnecessary 
buildings,  and  in  the  joyful  contemplation  of  its  present 
loveliness. 

"I  went  down  to  Adrian's  villa  with  exalted  ideas  of  its  extent, 
variety,  and  magnificence.  On  approaching  it,  I  saw  ruins  overgrown 
with  trees  and  bushes ;  I  saw  mixt-reticular  walls  stretching  along  the 
side  of  a  hill,  in  all  the  confusion  of  a  demolished  town ;  but  I  saw  no 
grandeur  of  elevation,  no  correspondence  in  the  parts.  I  went  on.  The 
extent  and  its  variety  oj?cned  before  me — ^baths,  academies,  porticos,  a 
library,  a  palestra^  a  hippo  lrome,  a  menagerie,  a  tiaiimachia^  an  nqiieduct, 
theatres  both  Greek  and  Latin,  temples  for  dirtVrcnt  rites,  and  every 
appurtenance  suitable  to  an  imperial  seat.  But  its  magnillci  iice  is  gone  : 
it  is  removed  to  llie  V  atican,  it  is  scattered  over  Italy,  it  may  be  traced 
in  France.  Anywhere  but  at  Tivoli  you  may  look  for  the  statues  and 
caryatides^  the  columns,  the  oriental  marbles,  and  the  mosaics,  with 
which  the  villa  was  once  adorned,  or  supported,  or  wainscoted,  or 
floored. " — Forsyth, 

**The  Itive  was  less  Ijeautiful  than  most  of  those  which  lie  round 
Rome.  Thus  two  hours  and  a  half  went  by,  dully ;  and  T  was  not 
sony  when,  turning  aside  from  the  castellated  tomb  of  the  Plautii  family, 

•  Since  tli'is  account  was  written  'i?73'  the  destroying  hand  of  Signor  Ro?.!  has 
been  here,  the  flowers  arc  all  rooteU  up,  the  ruins  stripped  of  their  creepers,  and  of 
kh«  fringes  of  lovely  shrubs  which  gave  them  all  their  charm ;  and,  for  the  present, 
the  Villa  Adriaaa-^  mass  of  bare  walls  in  a  naked  country^is  little  worth  visiting— 
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we  passed  down  a  shady  lane,  and  stopped  at  the  gate  of  Hadrian's 
Villa.  Alighting  here,  we  passed  into  that  wide  and  wondrous 
wilderness  of  ruin,  through  avenues  dark  with  cypress,  and  steep  banks 
purple  with  violets.    The  air  was  heavy  with  perfume.    The  glades 

were  carpeted  with  daisie'=;,  \yW<{  penwtnTcle,  and  white  and  yellow 
crocus-blooms.  We  stepped  aside  into  a  grassy  arena  which  was  once 
the  Greek  theatre,  and  sate  upon  a  fallen  cornice.  There  wn^  the  narrow 
shelf  of  stage  on  whicti  the  agonies  of  CEdipus  and  Proractlicus  were 
once  rehearsed ;  there  was  the  tiny  altar  which  stood  between  the 
audience  and  the  actors,  and  consecrated  the  play ;  there,  row  above 
row,  were  the  seats  of  the  spectators.  Now,  the  very  stage  was  a  mere 
thicket  of  brambles ;  and  a  little  thrush  lighted  on  the  altar,  while  we 
were  sitting  by,  and  tilled  all  the  silent  space  with  song. 

**  Passing  hence,  we  came  next  upon  open  fields,  partly  cullivatcd, 
and  partly  cumbered  with  shapeless  mounds  of  fallen  masonry.  Here, 
in  the  shadow  of  a  i^ii^^ain  ic  stone  pine,  we  found  a  sheet  of  mosaic  pave- 
ment, glowing  with  all  its  marbles  in  the  sun;  and  close  by,  half  buried 
in  deep  grass,  a  shattered  column  of  the  richest  porphyry.  Then  came 
an  olive  plantation  \  another  theatre ;  the  fragments  of  a  temple ;  and 
a  long  line  of  vaulted  cells,  some  of  which  contained  the  remains  of 
baths  and  conduits,  and  were  tapestried  within  with  masses  of  the  deli- 
cate  maiden-hair  fern.  Separated  from  tliese  by  a  wide  space  of  grass, 
amid  which  a  herd  of  goats  waded  and  fed  at  their  pleasure,  rose  a  pile 
of  reticulated  wall,  with  part  of  a  vast  hall  yet  stan  Ittic:,  upon  the  vaulted 
roof  of  which,  sharp  and  perfect,  as  if  moulded  yesterday,  were  en- 
crusted delicate  bas-reliefs  of  white  stucco,  representing  groups  of 
Cupids,  musical  instruments,  and  figures  reclining  at  table.  Near  this 
spot,  on  a  rising  ground  formed  all  of  ruins,  ovcrguwn  with  grass  and 
underwood,  we  sate  down  to  rest,  and  contemplate  the  view. 

*'  A  deep  romantic  valley  opened  before  us,  closed  in  on  either  side 
by  hanging  woods  of  olive  and  ilex,  with  here  and  there  a  group  of 
dusky  junipers,  or  a  solitary  pine,  rising  like  a  dark  green  parasol  above 
all  i*s  ncii^hbour*:.  Tnterspei-sed  among^  these,  and  sc:ittered  about  the 
foreground,  were  mouiuainous  heaps  of  buttressed  wall,  arch,  vault,  and 
gallery,  all  more  or  less  shattered  out  of  form,  or  greeu  with  ivy.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  extreme  boundary  of 
the  middle  distance,  rose  two  steep  volcanic  hills,  each  crowned  with  a 
little  white  town,  that  seemed  to  wink  and  glitter  in  the  sun ;  while 
beyond  these*  again,  undulating,  melancholy,  stretching  mysteriously 
away  for  miles  and  miles  in  the  blue  distance,  lay  the  wastes  of  the 
Campagna. " — Barbara's  History. 

Atttour  de  moi,  k  travers  ies  arcades  des  ruines,  s'ouvraient  des 
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points  de  vue  sur  I&  campagne  romaine  :  des  buissons  de  sureau  rem- 
piissaient  les  salles  d^sertes,  oil  venaient  se  refugier  quelques  merles 
solitaires ;  les  fra^ents  de  ina9onnerie  ^taient  tapiss^s  de  feuilles  de 
scolopendre^  dont  la  verdure  satince  se  dessinait  comme  un  travail  en 
TOOsaique  sur  In  blanclieur  des  mnrbres.  Ca  et  W  de  hauts  cypres 
rempla9aient  les  colonnes  tombcos  dans  ces  palais  de  la  mort.  L'acanihe 
sauvaofe  rampait  k  Teurs  pieds  .sur  di^s  debris,  coiiiiue  si  la  nature  s'etait 
plu  a  reproduire  sui  ces  chefs  d'ceuvre  inutiles  de  i  arcMtecture  romement 
de  leur  beaute  passee ;  les  salles  diverses,  et  les  sommit^s  des  mines, 
ressemblaient  &  des  corbeilles  et  k  des  bouquets  de  verdure ;  le  vent  en 
agitait  les  guirlandes  humides,  et  les  plantes  s'inclinaient  sous  la  pluie 
du  del."— C<4«/«?«^rra«</,* 

The  villa  formed  part  of  a  large  estate  purchased  by  Pius 

VI.  It  is  now  tlie  property  of  his  representative,  Duke 
Braschi. 

On  Monte  Affliano,  which  rises  behind  the  Villa  Adriana, 
to  the  south  of  Tivoli,  most  authorities  place  the  site  of  the 
Latin  city  ^sula.  The  mountain  of  Tivoli  is  divided  into 
three  positions  :  RipoU,  towards  the  town  \  Spaccato,  in  the 
centre;  and  Monte  Affiiano,  at  the  southern  extremity. 
Porphyrion  has  accurately  described  the  position  of  .^sulaas 
on  this  southern  extremity  of  the  centre  of  Tibur. 

•*  Udurn  Tibur  propter  aqnarum  copiam.  .  ,  ^sula,  nomen  urbis, 
alterius  in  latere  moutis  constituted. " 

There  are  remains  of  a  city  having  stood  here. 

**  ^Esula  declive  contempleris  arvum." 

Horace^  iii.  Ode  2*^, 

It  was  probably  deserted  on  accoimt  of  its  inconvenient 
situation,  and  the  temple  of  Bona  Dea  or  Ops  was  its  repre- 
sentative, in  later  tinies.t 

A  winding  road,  constructed  by  the  Braschi,  winds  up  the 

»  The  powerful  Jesci  iption  of  Chateaubriand  cannot  bo  reali/ed  no7v,  but  is  inserted, 
in  the  hope  that  when  the  reigo  of  Signor  Rosa  is  over,  Nature  will  be  permitted  tu 
restore  the  ruins  of  the  Villa  Adriana  to  their  former  beauty. 

t  See  Cell's  ''Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vidiiity/' 
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hill  to  Tivoli,  through  magnificent  olive-groves,  the  silvery 

trunks  of  the  old  trees  caverned,  loop-holed,  and  twisted  in 
every  possible  contortion. 

"It  is  well  to  have  felt  and  seen  the  olive-tree  ;  to  have  loved  it  foC 
Christ's  sake,  partly  also  for  the  helmed  Wisdom's  sake  which  was  to 
the  heathen  in  some  sort  as  that  nobler  Wisdom  which  stood  at  God's 
right  hand,  when  he  fourxled  the  earth  and  established  the  heavens  :  to 
have  loved  it,  even  to  the  hoaiy  dimness  of  its  delicate  foliage,  subdued 
and  faint  of  hue,  as  if  the  aslies  of  the  Gethsemane  agony  had  been  ca^it 
upon  it  for  ever ;  and  to  have  traced,  line  by  line,  the  gnarled  writhing 
of  its  intricate  branches,  and  the  pointed  petals  of  its  light  and  narrow 
leaves,  inlaid  on  the  blue  field  of  the  sky,  and  the  small  rosy- white  stars 
of  its  spring  blossoming,  and  the  beads  of  sable  fruit  scattered  by  autumn 
along  its  topmost  boughs — the  right,  in  Israel,  of  the  stranger,  the  father- 
less, and  the  widow, — and,  more  than  all,  the  softness  of  the  mantle, 
Sliver  grey,  and  tender  like  tlie  dow  n  on  a  birdi's  l)i  ea«:t,  with  which, 
&r  away,  it  veils  the  undulation  of  the  mounUiins/' — JiuskiUt  <Stoncs  oj 
Vrnke^  iii.  176. 

As  we  drive  slowly  up  the  ascent  it  may  be  pleasant  to 
consider  the  history  of  Tibur^  which  claims  to  go  back  much 
further  than  that  of  Rome.    Dionysius  says  that  it  was  a 

city  of  the  Siciili,  and  called  Siculetum  or  Sicilis,  and  that 
the  original  inhabitants  v/ere  expelled  by  Tiburtus,  Corax,  and 
Catillus,  the  three  grandsons  of  Amphiaraus,  the  king  and 
prophet  of  Thebes,  who  flourished  a  century  before  the 

Trojan  war.  Tibiu*  was  named  after  tlie  eldest  of  the 
brothers. 

"Turn  gemini  fratres  Tiburtia  mnenia  Unqimnt, 
Fratris  Tiburti  dictam  cognomine  gcnlem; 
Catiliusque,  acerque  Coras,  Argiva  juventus." 

vii.  670. 

"Jam  moenia  Tiburis  udi 
Stabant,  Argolicse  quod  posuere  manus." 

Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  71. 

**  Nttllara,  Vare,  sacrl  vite  prius  sevens  arborem 
Curca  mite  solum  Tiburis,  et  moenia  CatilL" 

Horaciy  OcU  1.  xviit.  1. 
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"Hie  tua  Tiburtes  Faunos  chelys  et  juvat  ipsum 
Aldden  dictumque  lyra  majore  Catillum." 

Statius,  Sih»  t*  3. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tibur  frequently  incurred  the  anger  of 
Rome  by  assistance  they  gave  to  the  Gauls  upon  their  in- 
roads into  Latium,  and  they  were  completely  subdued  by 
Camillus  in  B.C.  335.  Ovid  narrates  how  when  they  were 
requested  to  send  back  the  Roman  pipers,  "  tibicines,"  who 
had  seceded  to  Tibur  from  offence  which  they  had  taken 
at  an  edict  of  the  censors^  they  made  them  drunk,  and  took 
them  thus  in  carts  to  Rome. 

"  Exilio  mutant  urbem,  Tiburque  recedunt  I 
— Exilium  quodam  tempore  Tibur  erat ! — 

Qureritur  in  scena  cava  tibia,  qTif^ritiir  ari$» 
Ducit  supremos  nsenia  nulla  choros. 

AUiciunt  somnos  tempus,  niotust|ue,  meruinque, 

Potaque  se  Tibur  turba  redire  putat. 
Jamque  per  Esquilias  Romanam  intraverat  urbem ; 

Et  mane  in  medio  plaustra  fuere  foro.*' 

Fasiif  vi.  665. 

The  second  line  of  this  passage  expresses  the  fact  that 
Tibur  was  an  asylum  for  Roman  fugitives,  a  result  of  its 
never  having  been  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise. 
In  his  Pontic  Epistles,  also,  Ovid  says  i — 

"Quid  refenim  velercs  Romana-  geutis,  apud  quos 
Exilium  teliui»  ultima  Tibur  erat  ?  " 

Font.  1.  El.  3. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  are  said  to  have  fied  thither  after  the 
murder  of  Caesar.  Under  the  earlier  emperors,  Tibur  was 
the  favourite  retreat  of  the  wealthy  Romans, — ^the  Richmond 

of  Rome — and,  as  such,  it  was  celebrated  by  the  poets.  It 
was  also  the  scene  of  the  nominal  imprisonment  of  Zenobia, 
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the  brave  and  accomplished  Queen  of  Palmyra,  who  lived 
here  like  a  Roman  matron,  after  having  appeared  in  the 

triumpli  of  Aurelian.  She  was  presented  with  a  beautiful 
villa  by  the  Emperor.  "  Here  the  Sjnrian  queen  insensibly 
sunk  into  a  Roman  matron,  her  daughters  married  into  noble 
families,  and  her  race  was  not  yet  extinct  in  the  fifth  century."  * 
.In  an  earlier  age,  Syphax,  km%  of  Nutnidia,  died  here  B.C. 
201,  having  been  brought  from  Africa  to  adorn  the  triumph  of 
Scipio.  The  town  was  surrendered  by  the  Isaurian  garrisons, 
which  Belisarius  had  placed  there,  to  the  Goths  under 
Totila,  who  both  l)urnt  and  rebuilt  it.  In  the  eighth  century 
the  name  was  changed  to  Tivoii.  In  the  wars  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  it  bore  a  prominent  part  and  was 
generally  on  the  imperial  side. 

The  climate  of  Tivoii  was  esteemed  remarkably  healthy, 
and  was  considered  to  have  the  property  of  blanching  ivory. 

"  Quale  micat,  semperque  novum  est,  quod  Tiburis  aura 
Pascit,  ebur." 

Sii,  Ital,  xii.  229. 

'*  Lilia  tu  vincis,  nec  adhuc  ddapsa  lignstra, 
£t  Tibuitino  monte  quod  albet  ebur." 

Martial^  viii.  2S. 

But  since  the  existence  of  malaria,  modern  poetry  has  told  a 

ditierent  tale : — 

**  Tivoii  di  mal  conforto, 
O  piov^  o  tira  vento,  o  suona  a  morte." 

As  we  ascend  the  hill,  its  wonderful  beauty  becomes  more 

striking  at  every  turn. 

"The  hill  of  TivoH  is  all  over  picture.  The  town,  the  villas,  the 
ruins,  the  rocks,  the  cascades,  in  the  foreq:ronnd  ;  the  Sabine  hills,  the 
three  Monticelli,  Soracte,  Frascati,  the  Catnpagna,  and  Kotne  in  the 

*  Gibbon,  ch.  xi. 
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distance ;  these  form  a  succession  of  landscapes  superior,  in  the  delight 
produced,  to  the  richest  cabinet  of  Claude's.  Tivoli  cannot  be  de- 
scribed: no  true  portrait  of  it  exists:  all  views  alter  and  embelli  li  it  : 
they  are  poetical  translations  of  the  matchless  original.    Indeed,  when 

you  come  to  dntail  the  hill,  some  defect  of  harmony  will  ever  be  found  in 
the  forcLrrnund  or  distance,  si Miitiihinr  in  the  swell  oi'  channelliniJ  of  its 
sides,  something  in  the  growth  <>r  the  grou{>inj^^  of  its  trt^c^,  wliioh  paint* 
ers,  referring  every  object  to  its  effect  on  canvas,  will  olten  condemn 
as  bad  Nature.  In  ^t,  the  beauties  of  the  landscape  are  all  accidental. 
Nature,  intent  on  more  important  ends,  does  nothing  exclusively  to 
please  the  eye.  No  stream  flows  exactly  as  the  artist  would  wish  it :  he 
wants  mountains  where  he  finds  only  hills :  he  wants  hills  where  he 
finds  a  plain.  Nature  gives  him  but  scattered  elements,  the  composition 
is  his  own." — Forsyth, 

Close  to  the  gate  of  the  town,  on  the  right,  is  the 
picturesque  five-towered  Castle^  built  by  i^ius  11.  (1458-64). 

A  street,  full  of  mediaeval  fragments,  leads  to  the  Regina 
and  on  to  the  Sibylla^  which  all  artists  will  prefer,  and  which 

has  never  merited  the  description  of  George  Sand 

"  Uaffireuse  aubeige  de  la  Sibylle,  un  vrai  coupe-gorge  de  I'Opera- 
Comique." 

It  Stands  on  tlic  very  edge  of  the  precipice  : — 

"The  L^^'^n  steep  whence  Anio  leaps 
In  floods  of  snow-white  foam. " 

M(uaulay» 

This  is  an  almost  isolated  quarter  of  the  town,  occupying 

a  distinct  point  of  rock,  callud  Castro  Vetere^  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  arx  or  citadel  of  ancient  Tibur 
— the  Sicelion  of  Dionysius.  Here,  on  the  verge  of  the 
abyss,  with  coloured  cloths  hanging  out  over  its  parapet- 
wall,  as  we  have  so  often  seen  it  in  pictures,  stands  the 
beautiful — the  most  beautiful — little  building,  which  has 
been  known  for  ages  as  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  It  was 
once  encircled  by  18  Corinthian  columns,  and  of  these  10 
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Still  remain.  In  its  delicate  form  and  its  rich  orange  colour, 
standing  out  against  the  opposite  heights  of  Monte  Peschia- 

vatore,it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  tiling  more  picturesque, 

and  the  situation  is  sublime,  perched  on  the  very  edge 

of  the  cliff,  overhung  with  masses  of  clematis  and  ivy, 

through  which  portions  of  the  ruined  arch  of  a  bridge  are 

just  visible,  while  below  the  river  foams  and  roars.  Close 

behind  the  circular  temple  is  another  little  oblong  terii}>le 

of  travertine,  with  Ionic  columns,  now  turned  into  the  Church 

of  S.  Giorgia    Those  who  contend  that  the  circular  temple 

was  dedicated  to  Vesta,  or  to  Hercules  Saxonus,  call  this  the 

Temple  of  the  Sibyl :  others  *  say  it  is  the  Temple  of  Tibur- 

tus,  the  founder  of  the  city  \  others,  that  it  was  built  in  honour 

of  Drusilla,  sister  of  Caligula.   We  know  from  Varro  that  the 

loth  and  last  of  the  Sibyls,  whose  name  was  Albunea,  was 

worshipped  at  Tivoli,  and  her  temple  seems  to  be  coupled  by 

the  poets  with  the  shrine  of  Tiburtus  above  the  Anio. 

**  Tills  ipse  antris  Anienus  fonte  relicto, 
Nocte  sub  arcana  glaucos  exutas  amicttis, 

Hue  illuc  frajili  prosternit  pectora  mnsco  : 
Aut  ingens  in  stagna  ccidit,  vitreasque  natatu 
Plaudit  aquas  :  ilia  rccubat  Tiburnus  in  umbra, 
Illic  i>ulphureosi  cupit  Albula  mergere  crines." 

StatmSy  Silv.  I.  5. 

Close-  to  the  temples  a  gate  will  admit  visitors  into  the 
beautiful  walks  begun  by  General  Miollis,  and  finished  under 
the  Papal  government  Those  who  are  not  equal  to  a  long 
round,  should  not  enter  upon  these,  and  in  taking  a  local 
guide  it  should  be  recollected  that  there  is  scarcely  the 
slightest  ground  for  anything  they  say,  and  that  the  names 
they  give  to  villas  and  temples  are  generally  the  merest  con- 
jecture. 

*  Nibby.  Dintariti,  iiL  205. 
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The  walks,  however,  are  channing,  and  lead  by  a  gradual 

descent  to  the  caves  called  the  Grottoes  of  Neptune  and  the 
Sirens,  into  the  chasm  beneath  which  the  Anio  fell  magnifi- 
cently till  1826,*  when  an  inundation  which  carried  away  a 
church  and  twenty-six  houses  led  the  Papal  government  to 
divert  the  course  of  the  river  in  order  to  prevent  the  temples 
from  being  carried  away  also,  and  to  open  the  new  aitificial 
cascade,  320  feet  high,  in  1834.  The  Anio  at  Tivoli,  as  the 
Velino  at  Terni,  has  extraordinary  petrifying  properties, 
and  the  mass  of  stalactites  and  petrified  vegetation  hanging 
eN-ernvhere  from  the  rocks  adds  greatly  to  their  wild 
picturesqueness. 

Puisque  vous  me  dites  que  vous  avez  sons  les  yeux  toas  les  guides 
at  itineraires  de  I'ltalie  pour  suivre  mon  humble  peregrination,  je  dois 
vous  pr^enir  que,  dans  aucun  vous  ne  trouverez  une  description  exacte 
tie  ces  grottes,  par  la  raison  que  les  eboulements,  les  tremblements  de 
terre,  et  les  travaux  indispensables  k  la  securite  de  la  ville,  menacee  de 
s'ecrouler  aiissi,  ou  d'etre  emportee  par  I'Anio,  ont  soiivent  change  leur 
aspect.  Je  vais  tachcr  dc  vous  donner  succinctement  une  iJce  exacte  ; 
car,  en  depit  dcs  nouvcaux  itineraires  qui  pretendent  que  ces  lieux  ont 
perdu  leur  principal  iuteret,  ils  soiU  encore  une  des  plus  ravissantes  mer- 
veilles  de  la  terre. 

''#e  vous  ai  parle  d'un  puits  de  verdure ;  c^est  ce  bocage,  d'environ 
un  mitle  de  tour  k  son  sommet,  que  Ton  a  arrange  dans  Tentonnoir  d'un 
ancien  cratere.  L'abime  est  done  tapisse  de  plantations  vigoureuses,  bien 
libres  et  bien  sauvragcs,  descendant  sur  les  fiancs  de  montagne  presque  k 
pic,  au  moyen  des  zig-zags  d'un  sentter  doux  aux  pieds,  tout  bord^ 
d'herbes  et  de  fleurs  rustiques,  soutenu  par  les  terrasses  naturelles  du  roc 
pittoresqiic,  et  sedet^^igcant  a  chaque  instant  des  hosqnets  qui  I'ombragent 
pour  vous  laisser  regarder  le  torrent  sous  vos  pieds,  le  rocher  perpendicu- 
laire  h.  votre  droile,  ei  le  joli  Leiaple  de  la  Sibylle  au-dessus  de  votre 
tSte.  C'est  a  la  iois  d'une  grace  et  d'une  majcste,  d'unc  iprete  et  d'une 
fratcheur  qui  resument  bien  les  caract^res  de  la  nature  italienne.  II  me 
semble  qu'il  n'y  d  ici  rien  d'austere  et  de  terrible  qui  ne  soit  tout  k  coup 
temp^r^  on  dissimule  par  des  voluptes  souriantes. 

*  This  fall,  though  oatural.  was  itself  the  result  of  aniauadation  in  a.d.  105,  which 
is  recorded  by  Pliny  the  Younger.   (Ep.  viiL  i7>) 
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"  Quand  on  a  descendtt  environ  les  deux  tiers  du  sentier,  it  vous  con- 
duit a  Tentr^e  dWe  grotte  laterale  completement  inaperQue  josque-Ilk. 

Cette  grotte  est  un  couloir,  une  galene  naturelle  que  le  torrent  a  rcncon- 
tree  dans  la  roche,  et  qui  semble  avoir  etc  une  des  bouche-;  du  cratere 
dont  le  puits  de  verdure  tout  enticr  auraii  eie  le  foyer  principal. 

*•  De  quclles  scenes  effroyables,  de  quelles  devorantes  ejaculations,  de 
quels  craquements,  de  quels  rugissements,  de  quels  bouillonnements 
affreux  cette  ravissante  cavite  de  Tivoli  a  dik  6tre  le  theatre  I  H  me 
semblait  qu'elle  devatt  son  channe  actuel  a  la  pensee,  j'allais  presque 
dire  au  souvenir  evoque  en  moi,  des  tenebreuses  horreurs  de  sa  formation 
premiere.  C^est  Ik  une  mine  du  pass^  autrement  imposante  que  les 
debris  des  temples  et  des  aqueducs ;  mais  les  mines  de  la  nature  ont 
encore  sur  celles  de  nos  oeuvres  cette  superiorite  que  le  temps  b&tit  sur 
elles,  comme  des  monuments  nouveaux,  les  merveilles  de  la  vegetation, 
les  frais  edifices  de  la  forme  et  de  la  couleur,  les  veritables  temples  de 
la  vie. 

**  Par  cette  cavernc,  un  bras  d'Anio  se  precipite  et  roule,  avec  \\\\ 
bruit  magnifique,  sur  des  lames  de  rocher  qu'il  s'est  charge  d'aplanir  et 
de  creuser  k  son  usage.  A  deux  cents  pieds  plus  haut,  il  travei'se  tran- 
quillement  la  ville  et  met  en  mouvement  plusieurs  usines ;  mais,  tout  au 
beau  milieu  desmaisons  et  des  jardins,  il  rencontre  cette  coul^volcanique, 
s*y  engoufire,  et  vient  se  briser  au  bas  du  grand  rocher,  sur  les  debris 
de  son  couronnement  detach^,  quigisent  Ik  dans  un  d^sordre  grandiose. " 
' — Ceor:;-e  San  ft ^  La  Dau'wlla. 

"Above  the  cold  deep  dell  into  which  you  dive  to  see  the  my^t  fries 
of  Anlo'.s  urn,  raised  high  on  a  pedestal  of  sharply-c.it  rock  and  suated 
as  oil  a  ilirone  of  velvet  verdure,  towers,  like  a  pinuacle  projected  on 
the  deep  blue  sky,  tlie  graceful  temple  of  the  Sibyl,  that  most  exquisite 
specimen  of  art  crowning  nature,  in  perfect  harmony  of  beauties. — 
Cardinal  Wiseman, 

The  small  ruins  of  two  Roman  bridges  were  rendered 
visible  when  the  course  of  the  river  was  changed.  Ascend- 
ing again  the  upper  road  beyond  the  falls,  guides,  on  no 
authority  whatever,  point  out  some  ruins  as  those  ot  the  Villa 
of  Vopiscus,  a  poet  of  the  time  of  Domitian.  That  he  had  a 
property  at  Tibur,  we  know  from  the  verses  of  Statius,  who 
has  left  a  pleasant  account  of  the  villa  of  his  friend :  his 
grounds  appear  to  have  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
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'*  Cernere  facundi  Tibur  glaciale  Vopisci 
Si  quts  et  inserto  geminos  Aniene  penates, 
Aut  potuit  sociae  commercia  noscere  ripae. 

Ingenium  quam  mite  solo !  qnre  fcnma  beatis 
Arte  manus  concessa  lods !  Non  largius  usquam 

Indulsit  natura  sibi.    Nemora  alta  citatis 
Incubuere  vadis  ;  fullax  responsat  imago 
Frondibus,  el  lungcs  eadem  fugit  iinda  per  umbras. 
Ipse  Allien — miranda  tides — iuiraque  superque 
Saxeus,  hie  tutnidam  rabiein  i>puinosaque  ponit 
Murmura,  ceii  placidi  veritus  turbare  Vopisci 
Pieriosque  dies  et  habentes  carmina  somnos. 
X^itus  utrumque  domi,  nee  te  mitissimus  amnis 
Dividit    Altemas  servant  prsetoria  ripas  . 
Non  externa  sibi,  fluviumve  obstare  qneruntur. 

Hie  oeterna  qnies,  nullis  hie  jura  procellis, 
Nusquam  fervor  ;M}!ii'?.    Datur  liic  traiisniittere  visus 
Et  voces,  et  pasne  manus." 

Siiv,  I.  3. 

We  now  turn  round  the  base  of  Monte  Catillo  to  that  of 
Monte  Peschiavatore  and  the  point  opposite  the  Cascatelle, 

which  is  known  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Quintiliolo  in  the 
loih  century,  and  where  a  little  church  is  still  called  La 
Madonna  di  QuinHlioh.  It  is  possible  this  name  may  be 
derived  from  Quintilius  Varus,  and  that  his  villa,  mentioned 
by  Horace  (ode  i.  iS)  as  near  the  town,  may  have  been  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Remains  of  a  sumptuous  villa  with 
inlaid  pavements  and  statues — especially  two  Fauns  now  in 
the  Vatican — ^have  certainly  been  found  here. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  loveliness  of  the  views  from  the 
road  which  leads  from  TivoH  by  the  chapel  of  S.  Antonia 
to  the  Mddomm  di  Quintilioio.  On  the  opposite  height 
rises  the  town  with  its  temples,  its  old  houses  and  churches, 
chn_jing  to  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  which  are  overhung  with 
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such  a  wealth  of  luxuriant  vegetation  as  is  almost  indescrib- 
able; and  beyond,  beneath  the  huge  piles  of  building  known 


TivolL 


as  the  Villa  of  Msecenas,  the  thousand  noisy  cataracts  of  the 
Cascatelle  leap  forth  beneath  the  old  masonry,  and  sparkle 

and  dance  and  foam  through  tlie  green — and  all  this  is  only 
the  foreground  to  vast  distances  of  dreamy  rnmpagna,  seen 
through  the  gnarled  hoary  stems  of  grand  old  olive-trees — 
rainbow-hued  with  every  delicate  tint  of  emerald  and 

amethyst,  anil  melting  into  sapphire,  where  the  solitary  dome 
of  S.  Peter  s  rises,  invincible  by  distance,  over  the  level  line 
of  the  horizon. 

And  the  beauty  is  not  confined  to  the  views  alone.  Each 
turn  of  the  winding  road  is  a  picture;  deep  ravines  of  solemn 

dark-green  olives  which  waken  into  silver  light  as  the  wind 
shakes  their  leaves, — old  convents  and  chapels  buried  in 
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shady  nooks  on  the  mountain-side, — thickets  of  laiirestinus, 
Toses,  genista,  and  jessamine, — ^banks  of  lilies  and  hyacinths, 
anemonies  and  violets, — grand  masses  of  grey  rock,  up 
wliicli  white-bearded  goats  are  scrambling  to  nibble  the 
myrtle  and  rosemary,  and  knocking  down  showers  of  the  red 
tufa  on  their  way ; — ^and  a  road,  with  stone  seats  and  para- 
pets, twisting  along  the  edge  of  the  hill  through  a  constant 
diorama  of  loveliness,  and  peopled  by  groups  of  peasants  in 
their  gay  dresses  returning  from  their  work,  singing  in  parts 
wild  canzonetti  which  echo  amid  the  silent  hills,  or  by 
women  washing  at  the  wayside  fountains,  or  returning  with 
brazen  conchey  poised  upon  their  heads,  like  stately  statues 
of  water-goddesses  wakened  into  life. 

"The  pencil  only  can  describe  Tivoli;  and  though  unlike  other 

scenes,  the  beauty  of  which  is  generally  exaggerated  in  pictures,  no  re- 
presentation has  done  justice  to  it,  ii  is  yet  impossible  that  some  part 
of  its  peculiar  charms  should  not  be  transferred  upon  the  canvas.  It 
almost  seems  as  if  Nature  herself  had  turned  jjainter  when  she  formed 
this  beautiful  and  perfect  composition."' — -Eaton's  Koine. 

Deep  below  Qutntiliolo,  reached  by  a  winding  path  through 
grand  old  olive-woods,  is  the  Ponte  deW  Acquoria — "the 
bridge  of  the  golden  water,"  so  called  from  a  beautiful 

spring  which  rises  near  it.  It  is  a  fine  single  arch  of  traver- 
tine, crossed  by  the  Via  Tiburtina. 

Passengers  now  cross  the  Anio  by  a  wooden  bridge,  and 
ascend  the  Clivus  Tiburtinus  on  the  other  side.    Much  of 

the  ancient  pavement  remains.  On  the  right  of  the  road  is 
the  curious  circular-domed  building,  somewhat  resembling 
the  temple  of  Minerva-Medica  at  Rome,  and  called  by  local 
antiquaries  //  Thmpio  deUa  Tosse,  or  "The  Temple  of 

Cough."  The  fact  being,  that  it  was  probably  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Turcia  family,  one  of  the  members  of  which,  Lucius 
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Arterius  Turcius,  is  shown  by  an  inscription  to  have  repaired 
the  neighbouring  road  in  the  time  of  Constans.  In  the  in- 
terior are  some  remains  of  13th-century  frescoes,  which 
indirate  that  this  was  then  used  as  a  Christian  church. 

The  Via  Constantina^  which  leads  into  the  town  from  the 
Ponte  Lucano,  falls  into  the  Via  Tiburtina  near  this. 

On  the  brow  of  the  hill,  we  may  now  visit  the  immense 
ruins  called  Tiu  Villa  of  Mmttias^  though  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  suppose  that  it  was  his  villa,  or  even  that  he 
had  a  villa  at  Tibur  at  all. 

*'Tt  is  an  immense  quadrilateral  edifice,  637 '4  feet  long,  and  450 
broad,  surrounded  on  llircc  sides  by  sumptuous  porticoes.  The  fourth 
•side,  or  that  which  looks  lownnls  Rome,  wliich  is  one  of  tht-  long  sides, 
»had  a  theatre  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  a  hall  or  saloon  ou  each  side. 
The  porticoes  are  arched,  and  adorned  on  the  side  towards  the  area  with 
halfocolunms  of  the  Doric  order.  Behind  is  a  series  of  chambers.  An 
oblong  tumultts  now  marks  the  site  of  the  house,  or,  according  to 
Nibby,  who  r^;ards  it  as  the  temple  of  Hercules,  of  tlie  Celhu  The 
pillars  were  of  travertine,  and  of  a  beautiful  Ionic  order.  One  of  them 
existed  on  the  ruins  as  late  as  1812.  This  immense  building  intercepted 
the  ancient  road,  for  which,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  preserved  in 
the  Vatican,  n  vault  or  tunnel  was  constructed,  part  of  which  is  still 
extant.  Hence  it  gave  name  to  the  Porta  Srura  or  Obscura^  mentioned 
in  the  Bull  of  Benedict,  which  it  continued  to  bear  at  least  as  late  as 
the  15th  century.  ' — Smitk's  Diet,  oj  Greek  and  Koi nan  Geography. 

These  ruins  are  the  only  remains  in  Tivoli  which  at  all  cor> 
respond  with  the  allusions  in  the  poets  to  the  famous 

Heradeum,  or  Temple  of  Hercules,  which  was  of  such  a 
size  as  to  be  quoted,  with  the  waterfall,  by  Strabo  as  charac- 
teristics of  Tivoli,  just  as  the  great  temple  of  Fortune  was 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  Praeneste.  It  contained  a 
library,  and  i\ad  an  oracle,  which  answered  by  surtes  like 
that  of  Prxneste.  Augustus,  when  at  Tibur,  frequently  ad- 
ministered justice  in  the  porticoes  of  the  temple  of  Hercules. 
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To  trace  all  the  poetical  allusions  to  it  would  be  endless : 
here  are  a  few  of  them. 

"Curve  te  in  Herculeum  deportant  esseda  Tibur.* 

ProperiiuSy  II,  32, 
"Tibur  in  Herculeam  migravit  nigra  Lycoris.'* 

Martial^  iv.  62. 

'*  Venit  in  Herculeos  coUes :  quid  Tiburis  altl 
Aura  valet?" 

Mart.  vii.  12. 

"  Nec  mihi  plus  Nemee,  priscumve  habitabitur  Aigos, 
Nec  Tibttrna  domus,  sollsque  cubUia  Gadcs." 

StcU.  SilVt  iii.  I.  1S2. 

Quosque  sub  Herculeis  tacitnmo  flumine  muris 
Pomifera  arva  creant  Anienicolse  Catilli." 

Sil,  Ital,  iv.  224. 

We  re-enter  the  town  by  a  gate  with  Ghibelline  battle- 
ments, near  which  are  two  curious  medisevai  houses,  one 
with  a  beautiful  outside  loggia.  Passing  through  the  dirty 
streets  almost  to  the  Porta  Santa  Croce,  by  which  we  entered 
Tivoli,  a  narrow  alley  on  the  right  leads  us  to  a  little 
square,  one  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Cathedral  of 
S.  Francesco,  a  picturesque  little  building,  with  a  good  rose- 
window.  Behind  the  church  is  a  cella  of  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus, which  some  antiquaries  have  referred  to  the  temple 
of  Hercules. 

"  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  regard  tbe<>e  vestiges  as  forming  part  of 
a  temple  150  feet  in  circumference,  nor  was  it  usual  to  erect  the  princi- 
pal Christian  church  on  the  foundations  of  a  heatiien  temple.  It  is  pretty 
certain,  however,  that  the  Forum  of  Tibur  was  near  the  cathedral,  and 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Piazza  dell*  Ormo  and  its  environs,  as 
appears  from  a  Bull  of  Pope  Benedict  VII. ,  in  the  year  978b  The  round 
temple  at  the  cathedral  belonged  therefore  to  the  Forum,  as  well  as 
the  cryptO'porticus,  now  called  Porto  di  Ercole  in  the  stref  t  del  Pog,;io. 
The  exterior  of  this  presents  ten  closed  arches  about  200  feet  in  length. 
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which  still  retain  traces  of  the  red  plaster  with  which  they  were  covered. 
Each  arch  has  three  loop-holes  to  serve  as  windows.  The  interior  is 
divided  into  two  apartments  or  halls,  by  a  row  of  2S  slender  pillars. 

Traces  of  arabesque  painting  on  a  black  ground  may  still  be  seen.  The 
mole  of  buildinr^  shows  it  to  he  of  the  same  period  as  the  Circular 
remains." — Sniit/is  DUU  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography, 

Close  to  the  Cathedral  is  the  door  of  the  famous  Villa 
dEste^  where  we  are  admitted  on  ringing  a  bell,  and  cross- 
ing a  court-yard,  and  descending  a  long  vaulted  passage,  are 
allowed  unaccompanied  to  enter  and  wander  about  in  one  of 
the  grandest  and  wildest  and  most  impressive  gardens  in 
the  world.  The  villa  itself,  built  in  1549,  by  Pirro  Ligorio, 
for  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este,  son  of  Alfonso  II.,  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  is  stately  and  imposing  in  its  vast  forms,  bold 
outlines,  and  deeply-projecting  cornices.  Beneath  it  runs  a 
broad  terrace  (rather  too  much  grown  up  now),  ending  in  an 
archway,  which  none  but  the  most  consummate  artist  would 
have  placed  where  it  stands,  in  glorious  relief  against  the 
soft  distances  of  the  many-hued  Camp  igna.  Beneath  the 
twisted  staircases  which  lead  down  from  this  terrace,  tbuntains 
send  up  jets  of  silvery  spray  on  every  succeeding  level 
against  the  dark  green  of  the  gigantic  cypresses,  which  line  the 
main  avenue  of  the  garden,  and  which  also,  interspersed  with 
the  richer  verdure  of  Acacias  and  Judas  trees,  snowy  or  crim- 
son with  flowers  in  spring,  stand  in  groups  on  the  hill-side, 
with  the  old  churches  of  Tivoli  and  the  heights  of  Monte 
Catillo  seen  between  them.  The  fountains  at  the  sides  of 
the  garden  are  colossal,  like  everytlnng  else  here,  and  over- 
grown with  maiden-hair  fern,  and  water  glitters  ever} where 
in  stone  channels  through  the  dark  arcades  of  thick  foliage. 
Flowers  there  are  few,  except  the  masses  of  roses,  guelder 
roses,  and  lilacs,  which  grow  and  blossom  where  they  will 
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The  villa  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Modena,  the  direct 
descendant  of  its  founder. 

(Those  who  return  to  Rome  :hc  same  evening  will  do  well 
to  order  their  carriages  to  wait  for  them  at  the  entrance  of 
the  VilU  d'Este.) 

Outside  the  Porta  Santa  Croce  are  the  old  Jesuits*  College, 
with  its  charming  terrace  called  La  Veduta^  and  the  Villa 
Braschiy  in  whose  cellar  the  aqueduct  of  the  Anio  Novus 
may  be  seen.  Some  disappointment  will  doubtless  be  felt 
at  the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the  different  homes  of 
the  poets  at  Tivoli,  especially  over  that  of  Horace,  which 
was  near  the  grove  of  Tiburnus  but  then,  though  the  actual 
ruins  pointed  out  to  us  may  not  have  belonged  to  them, 
there  is  so  much  of  which  they  tell  us  that  remains  un- 
changed, the  luxuriant  woods,  the  resounding  Anio,  the 
tliymy  uplands,  that  the  very  atmosphere  is  alive  with  ilicir 
verses ;  and  amid  such  soul-inspiring  loveliness,  one  cannot 
wonder  that  Tibur  was  beloved  by  them. 

*'  Mihi  jam  non  regia  Roma, 
Sed  vacuum  Tibur  placet" 

Horace f  i  Ep,  7. 

•*  Vaster,  Camceiuc,  vester  in  arduos 
ToUor  Sabinos :  seu  mihi  frigidum 
Prseneste,  seu  Tibur  supinum, 
Seu  liquidae  placuere  Baiae. 

iii.  OcL  4. 

.  .  .  Ego,  apis  Matins 

More  modoqud 
Grata  carpentis  tbyma  per  laborem 
Plurimum,  circa  nemus  uvidtque 
Tiburis  ripas,  operosa  parvus 

Carmina  fingo*'* 

iv.  Od.  2. 

•  Suet.  VU.  Hor. 
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"  Sed  qu£e  Ttbur  aquse  fertile  praefluunt, 
Et  sjyiss^  nemorum  comae, 
Fingent  MoVio  cannine  nobilem." 

iv.  Od.  3. 

Que  de  vers  charmants  dans  Horace  consacres  k  peindre  ce  Tibur 
tant  aim4  ce  delicieux  Tivoli  dont  U  est  si  doux  de  godter  apr^s  lui, 
je  dirai  presque  avec  lui,  les  imperissables  encliantements  !  Comment 
ne  pas  y  murmurer  cette  ode  ravissante  dans  laquelle,  apr^s  avoir 
fnumer^  les  beaux  lieux  qu'il  avait  admires  dans  son  vojage  de  Grece, 
revenant  i  son  cher  Tibur,  W  s'ecrie,  comme  d'autres  pourraient  1e  faire 
aussi ;  '  Rien  ne  m'a  frappe  autant  qne  la  demeare  retentissante 
d'AIbnnee,  TAnio  qui  tombc,  le  bois  sacre  de  Tiburnus,  et  les  vergers 
qu'arroseiit  les  eaux  vagabondes  I  * 

*  Quam  domus  Albunese  resonantis, 
Et  prccceps  Anio,  ac  Tiburni  lucus,  et  uda 
Mobilibus  potoaria  rivis,* 

Carm.  i.  7*  12. 

Est-U  rien  de  plus  gracieux,  de  plus  sonore,  et  de  plus  frais  ?  Malheur* 
eusement  il  ne  reste  d'Horace  k  Tivoli  que  les  cascatelles,  dont  le  mur* 

mure  semble  un  echo  de  ses  vers.  Les  ruines  qu'on  montre  au  voyageur, 
comme  celles  de  la  maison  d'Horace,  ne  lui  ont  jamais  apj)artenu, 
bien  que  dcja  du  temps  de  Suetone  a  Tibur  on  fit  voir  au  curieux  la 
maison  du  poete." — Ampere^  Emp,  Rom,  i.  360. 

Catullus  had  a  villa  here  on  the  boundary  between  the 
Sabine  and  Tiburtine  territories,  but  which  he  chose  to 

consider  in  the  latter,  while  his  friends,  if  they  wished  to 
tease  him,  said  it  was  Sabine : — 

funde  noster,  seu  Sabine,  sea  Tiburs 
(Nam  te  esse  Tiburtem  autumant,  quibus  non  est 
Cordi  Catullum  Isedere :  at  quibus  cordist, 
Quovis  Sabinum  pignore  esse  contendunt), 

Sed  seu  vSabine  sive  verius  Tiburs, 

Fui  libenter  in  tua  suburbana 

Villa,  malamque  pectore  expuli  tussim.'* 

Carm,  44. 

Here  also  lived  Cynthia,"  whose  real  name  was  Hostia, 
the  beloved  of  Propertius,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  test  his 
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devotion  by  summoning  him  to  face  the  dangers  of  the  road 
from  Rome  to  Tibur  at  midnight 

"  Nox  media,  et  domiiue  mihi  venit  epistola  nostrse, 
Tibure  me  missa  ju&sit  adesse  mora, 
Candida  qua  geminas  ostendunt  cnlmina  turres, 
£t  cadit  in  patulos  lympha  Aniena  lacus." 

iii.  EL  i6. 

And  here  she  died  and  was  buried,  and  lier  spirit,  appearing 
to  her  lover,  besought  him  to  take  care  of  her  grave. 

"  Pelle  hederatu  luuiulo,  mihi  quae  pugiiaiue  coryniL>o 

Moliia  contortis  alligat  ossa  comis. 
Pomosis  Anio  qua  spumifer  incubat  arvis, 

£t  nimquam  Herculeo  namine  pallet  ebur. 
Hie  carmen  media  dignum  me  scribe  columna, 

Sed  breve,  quod  currens  vector  ab  urbe  legat. 
Hie  Tibiirtina  jacet  aurea  Cynthia  terra : 

Accessit  ripoe  laus,  Aniene,  tuse.'* 

V.  7, 

Beyond  the  Porta  Santa  Croce  is  the  suburb  Cardano^  a 

corruption  from  Cassianum,  its  name  in  the  loth  century 

from  the  villa  of  the  gens  Cassia,  of  which  there  are  con- 
siderable remains  beneath  the  Greek  College.  From  the 
excavations  made  here  in  the  reign  of  Pius  VI.  many  of  the 
finest  statues  in  the  Vatican  were  obtained,  especially  those 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Muses. 

Painters,  and  all  who  stay  long  enough  at  Tivoli,  should 
not  fail  to  ^-isit  the  picraresque  rums  of  the  Marcian  and 
Claudian  aqueducts  beyond  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni.  Delight- 
ful excursions  may  also  be  made  to  Subiaco,  to  S.  Cosimato 
and  Licenza,  to  Monte  Gennaro,  and  to  Montecelli.  A 
pleasant  road  leads  by  the  old  castle  of  Fasserano  and 
Zagarolo  to  Palestrina. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


LICENZA  AND  MONTE  GENNARO. 


(This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  excursions  from  Tivoli» 
A  carriage  may  be  taken  from  Tivoli  to  the  farm  of  Horace  itself,  or 
good  walkers  may  take  the  morning  diligence  to  Snbiaco  as  £ir  as  S. 
CosimatOy  and  walk  from  thence  to  Licenza,  returning  to  meet  the  dili> 
gence  in  the  evening.  For  the  excursion  to  Monte  Gennaro,  horses 
must  be  ordered  beforehand.) 

OOON  after  leaving  Tivoli  some  magnificent  arches  of 


*^  the  Ciaudian  Aqueduct  are  seen  crossing  a  ravine  on 
the  left,  through  which  a  road  leads;  to  Ampiglione  (probably 
the  ancient  Empulum),  where  some  of  the  ancient  walls  re- 
main. I'licii,  also  on  the  left,  rises  the  most  picturesque 
village  of  Caskl  Madama  crowning  a  ridge  of  hill.  Then 
the  road  passes  close  to  some  ruins  supposed  to  be  those  of 
the  tomb  of  C.  Maenius  Bassus  of  the  time  of  Caligula. 

Seven  miles  from  Tivoli  we  reach  Vicovara,  the  Varia  of 
Horace.  Some  of  the  ancient  walls  remain,  of  huge  blocks 
of  travertine.  The  place  now  belongs  to  Count  Bolognetti 
Cenci,  who  has  a  dismal  palace  here.  At  one  end  of  a 
piazza  facing  the  principal  church  in  the  upper  town,  is  the 
beautiful  Chapel  of  S.  Giacomo^  built  for  one  of  the  Orsini, 
Count  of  Tagliacozzo,  by  Simone,  a  pupil  of  Bruneiieschi, 
who  (says  Yasari)  died  when  he  wa&  employed  upon  it.  It 
h  octagonal^  with  a  dome  crowned  by  the  figure  of  a 
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saint.  The  Italian-gothic  is  very  peculiar.  The  prin» 
cipal  door  is  richly  adorned  with  saints :  above  are  angels 
floating  over  the  Virgin  and  Child,  their  attitude  of  adoration 
very  beautiful.  Santa  Severa  is  buried  here,  as  well  as 
at  Anagni!  Pope  Pius  11.  in  his  "Commentaria"  (LVL) 
speaks  of  this  church  as  "nobile  sacellum  ex  tnarmore  candi- 
dissimo,"  and  as  adorned  with  **  statuis  egregiis."  Of  late 
years  it  has  become  important  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  from 
**  the  miraculous  picture  "  which  it  contains. 

*'  Outside  the  church  was  a  stall,  at  which  I  bought  a  copy  of  a  hymn 
addressed  by  the  inhal>iiaiits  of  the  town,  *  to  their  miraculous  picture 
of  the  most  Holy  Tvlary  our  advocate,  which  on  July  22,  1868,  began  to 
move  its  eyes  miraculously.'  Then  follows  the  iiyinn,  wliicli  is  poor 
enough.  Inside  the  church,  over  the  high  altar,  surrounded  with 
decorations  and  with  lights,  is  placed  the  picture,  a  beautiful  one,  full 
of  feeling  and  pathos.  The  hands  are  united  as  in  prayer,  and  the  face 
is  turned  upwards,  the  eyes  being  large  and  lustrous,  and  in  the  very 
act  of  beginning  to  weep.  It  is  a  work  of  the  school  of  Guido,  and 
might  be  by  the  master  himself. 

Before  the  altar  were  kneeling  a  group  of  contadiniy  or  country  people, 
on  their  way  from  the  Easter  services  at  Rome.  The  priest  was  kneeling 
at  the  altar,  singing  the  l  .itany  of  the  Virgin,  in  which  she  is  addressed 
in  direct  prayer,  *  Motlier  of  mercy,  liave  mercy  on  us  : '  *  Mother  of 
grace,  have  mercy  upon  us,'  &c. :  the  contadini  repeating  the  ^Miserere 
nobis  *  after  each  title  of  invocation  had  been  given  out  by  the  priest. 
This  being  ended,  the  worshippers  all  bent  down  and  kissed  the  pave- 
ment, and  then  went  backwards  out  of  the  church,  bowing  repeatedly 
as  they  passed  down  the  nave. 

Meantime  we  were  invited  Into  the  sacristy  to  see  the  book  of  testi- 
monials to  the  fact  of  the  miracle.  The  witnesses  were  many,  of  all 
nations.  The  purport  of  their  testimony  was  mainly  this  :  that  at  such 
a  time  the  depo-cr  had  seen  the  left,  or  the  ri^^ht  eye,  or  both,  move  or 
enlarge,  or  fill  with  tears  ;  or  the  expression  of  the  face  change,  or  the 
throat  become  agitated.  Many  of  tiic  depositions  were  accompanied 
with  fervent  expressions  of  thankfulness  and  joy. 

**  Now  as  to  the  account  to  be  given  of  the  phenomena  thus  deposed  to. 
It  is  well  known  that  certain  arrangements  of  lines  and  of  colours  cause 
the  appearance^  when  long  contemplated,  of  unsteadiness  and  of  motion 
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in  a  picture  :  especially  if  combiaed  with  the  representation  of  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance  itself  emotioned,  and,  if  I  may  thus  use  the 
word,  transitional.  Now  this  last  is  eminently  the  case  at  Vicovaro.  I 
am  convinced,  that  were  I  a  devotee  kneeling  before  that  picture,  I 
could  in  ten  minutes  imagine  it  to  undergo  any  such  change  as  tliose 
recoixled  in  the  book.  All  is  engaging,  lustrous,  suggestive." — Dmn 
Alford^  1865.  ^ 

A  short  distance  beyond  Vicovaro,  almost  opposite  the 
convent  of  S.  Cosimato  (see  di.  xix.),  a  road  to  the  left 
turns  up  the  valley  of  Licenza.  On  the  right  is  the 
cajstle  of  the  Marchese  del  Gallo.  About  two  miles  up  the 
valley,  on  the  left,  the  castle  of  Rocca  Giovam  is  seen  rising 
above  its  little  town.  Here  was  a  temple  of  Vacuna,  the 
Victoria  of  the  Sabines. 

The  scenery  is  now  classical,  for : — 

**  where  yon  bar 
Of  girdling  mountains  intercepts  the  sight 
The  Sabine  &rm  was  tilVd,  the  weary  bard's  ddight." 

Childe  Harold* 

The  village  upon  the  right,  BardcUay  is  Mandela.  Be- 
tween lis  and  it  ilows  the  brook  Licenza^  the  Digentia  of 
Horace  \  the  hill  in  front,  Monte  Libretti^  is  the  famous 
Mons  Lucretilis. 

**  Me  quoties  reficit  gelidus  Digentia  ri\ais, 
Quern  Mandela  bibit,  ni|^osu?;  frigore  pn^n-^ : 
Quid  ^entire  putas  ?  quid  credis,  amice,  precari? 
Sit  mihi  quod  nunc  est." 

i.  Epist.  xviii.  104. 

Vel'jK  amrcnutn  s:cj)e  I^ucretilem 
Mutai  LycLuo  I-'muiius,  et  igneam 
Defendit  lestatcm  capeliis 
Usque  meis  pluviosque  ventos. 

i:  Ode  17. 

Le  veritable  pclerinage  a  la  demeure  champetre  d'llorace,  c'est 
celui  qu'oii  peut  faire  a  sa  villa  de  ia  Sabine,  dont  rempiacemeat  a  ete 
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si  bien  determin4  p^cs  Rooca  Giovane,  par  M.  Rosa.  S'it  ne  reste 
de  )a  maison  que  des  briques  et  des  pierres  enfouies  a  TendToit  oil  une 
esplanade  en  fait  connaitre  aujourd'hui  l^empiacement,  les  lieax 
d'alentottr  portent  des  noms  dans  lesquels  on  a  pu  retrouver  les  anciens 
noms.  Varia  (Ep.  i.  14^  3)  est  Vko  Faro ;  la  vUlage  de  Mandela  (Ep. 
i.  18,  105),  dont  Horace  etaitvoisin,  s'appelle  Bardella;  la  Digentia 
(Ep.  i.  18,  104)  est  devenue  la  Licenza.  II  y  a  aiissi  la  fontaine 
^Oratini^  et,  tout  pres  des  debris  dc  I'habitation,  la  coiline  du  ]-)octe, 
coUe  del  Poefefh,  On  a  reconnu  encore  Ic  nioiit  Lucrttile,  qui  ])roh'gcait 
les  chcv  rc:,  d  Horace  centre  i'ardeur  de  I'eteet  les  vents  piuvieux  (Carm, 
i.  I  J,  1—4}. 

*'  Cette  villa  est  celle  que  M^c^ne  avait  donn^  k  Horace.  C^etait  *  ce 
champ  modeste  qu'U  avait  rSv^,  avec  un  jardin,  aupres  d'une  eau 
toujours  vive*  (Sat.  ii,  6,  a,  et  Ep.  iii.  16,  12) — celle  qui  s'appelle 
encore  fmte  (fOratini^  — et  un  peu  de  for^  au-dessus.'  La  vegetation  a 
ete  changee  par  la  culture,  mais  les  grands  tradts  du  paysage  subsistent. 
L'on  voit  toujours  la  chaine  des  montagnes  qui  est  coupee  par  une 
vallc'c  profonde,  celle  ou  cotil'-  la  Tjcenza  ;  et  I'on  pent  rcmarqncr  la 
ju:>tcssc  dc  tous  les  details  de  cette  description,  que  le  poete  sembie 
s'cxcuser  fie  faire  si  ]oiin;ue,  loquaciierf  et  qui  est  rentermee  daiis  quelques 
veii  clianuams  et  precis: 

'  Continut  montes  nisi  dissocientur  opaca 
Valle;  sc  i  ut  veniens  dextrum  latus  asptciet  sol, 
Lsevum  decedens  curru  fugiente  vaporet.* — Ep.  i.  16,  5." 

Ampin,  Emp,  Rom,  i.  363. 

1  he  Sabine  farm  was  presented  to  Horace  by  Maecenas,  c 

B.  C.  33. 

*'  To  the  munificence  of  Maecenas  we  owe  that  peculiar  charm  of  the 
Horatian  poetry,  that  it  represents  both  the  town  and  country  life  of  the 
Romans  of  that  age;  the  country  life,  not  only  in  the  rich  and  luxurious 
villa  of  the  wealthy  at  Tivoli,  or  at  Baiae ;  but  in  the  secluded  retreat 
and  among  the  simple  manners  of  the  peasantry.  It  might  seem  as  if 
the  wholesome  air  which  the  poet  breathed,  during  his  retirement  on  his 
farm,  re  invigorated  his  natural  manliness  of  mind.  There,  notwith- 
standing his  love  of  convivial  enjoyment  in  the  palace  of  Maecenas  and 
other  wealthy  friends,  he  delighted  to  revert  to  his  own  sober  and  frugal 
way  of  living." — MUnian. 

The  road  comes  to  an  end  on  the  margin  of  the  clear 
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brook  Digentia,  which  is  here  sometimes  swollen  into  a 
broad  river  by  the  winter  rains.  On  the  further  side  of  the 
wide  stony  bed  it  has  made  for  itself,  rises  Licenza^  cresting 


a  high  hill  and  approached  by  a  steep  rocky  path  through 
the  olives.  Further  up  the  valley  is  the  **  Fonte  Blandusino," 

still  pointed  out  as  the  spring  of  Horace.  Just  where  the 
read  ends,  a  steep  bank  covered  with  chestnuts  rises  on  the 
left  Passing  through  the  wood  (only  a  few  steps  from  the 
road)  to  a  garden,  we  find  a  cmtadino^  who  shovels  up  the 

rich  loam  with  his  spade,  exposes  a  bit  of  tesselated  pave- 
ment, and  says    Ecco  la  villa  d'Orazio." 

"  The  Sabine  farm  was  situated  in  the  valley  of  Ustica,  thirty  miles 
from  Rome,  and  twelve  miles  from  Tivoli.    It  possessed  the  attraction, 

no  small  one  to  Horace,  of  being  very  secluded — Varia  (Vico  Varo),  the 
nearef^t  town,  being  four  miles  of!" — yet,  at  the  same  time,  within  an 
easy  distance  of  Rome.  When  his  spirits  wanted  the  .stimulus  oi  society 
or  the  bustle  of  the  capital,  which  they  often  did,  his  ambling  mult 
could  speedily  convey  him  thither ;  and  when  jaded,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  noise  and  racket  and  dissipations  of  Rome»  he  could,  in  the  same 
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homely  way,  bury  himself  within  a  few  hours  among  the  hills,  and 
there,  under  the  shadow  of  his  favourite  Lucretilis,  or  by  the  banks  of  the 
clear-flowing  and  ice>cold  Digentia,  either  stretch  himself  to  dream  upon 
the  grass,  lulled  by  the  murmurs  of  the  stream,  or  do  a  little  farming  in 
the  way  of  clearing  his  fields  of  stones,  or  turning  over  a  furrow  here 
and  there  with  the  hoe.  There  was  a  rough  wildness  in  the  scenery 
nnd  a  sharpnc=;s  in  the  air,  ho{\\  of  which  Horace  liked,  nlthoni^h, 
years  advance'i  and  his  health  gi-ew  more  delicate,  he  ha<l  to  leave  it  in 
the  colder  miKiths  for  Tivoli  or  Baiac.  He  built  a  villa  upon  it,  or 
ndded  to  one  already  there,  the  traces  of  which  still  exist.  The  farm 
gave  employment  to  five  families  of  free  colonic  wiio  were  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  bailiff  j  and  the  poet's  domestic  establishment  was 
composed  of  eight  slaves.  The  site  of  the  farm  is  at  the  present  day  a 
favourite  resort  of  travellers,  of  Englishmen  especially,  who  visit  it  in 
such  numbers,  and  trace  its  features  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  the 
resident  peasantry,  *  who  caimot  conceive  of  any  other  source  of  interest 
in  one  so  long  dead  and  unsainted  than  that  of  co-patriotism  or  consan- 
guinity,' believe  Horace  to  have  been  an  Englishman.*  What  aspect  it 
presented  in  Horace's  time  we  gather  from  oae  of  his  Epistles  "(i.  16) 

"  About  my  farm,  dear  Quinctius:  You  would  know 
What  sort  of  produce  for  its  lord  'twill  grow; 
Plough-land  is  it,  or  meadow -land,  or  soil 
For  apples,  vine-clad  elms,  or  olive-oil  ? 
So  (but  you'll  think  me  garrulous)  I'll  write 
A  full  description  of  its  form  and  site. 
In  long  continuous  lines  the  mountains  run. 
Cleft  by  a  vallc}',  which  twice  feels  the  sun — 
Once  on  the  rii^lit,  \x\\t\\  first  he  Hft«  his  1x:ams; 
Once  on  (lie  left,  when  lie  desctai;!.--  in  .-IrrTLins. 
You'd  praise  the  climate  well,  and  what  d  ye  say 
To  sloes  and  cornels  hanging  £rom  the  spray? 
What  to  the  oak  and  ilex,  that  afford 
Fruit  to  the  cattle,  shelter  to  their  lord  ? 
What,  but  that  rich  Tarentum  must  have  been 
Transplanted  nearer  Rome,  with  all  its  green? 
Then  there's  a  fountain,  of  sufiicient  size 
To  name  the  river  that  takes  thence  its  rise — 
Not  Thracian  Hebrus  colder  or  more  ])ure, 
Of  power  the  head's  and  stomach's  ills  to  cure. 


*  Letter  by  Mr  Demus:  Mihaan's  "  Horao^*'  London^  1849,  p.  104. 
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This  sweet  retirement — ^nay,  'tis  more  than  sweet— 
Insures  my  health  even  in  September's  heat."'(C) 

Here  is  what  a  recent  tourist  found  it ;  * — 

"  FoUowii^  a  path  along  the  brink  of  the  torrent  Digentia,  we  passed 
a  towering  rock,  on  which  once  stood  Vacima's  shrine,  and  entered  a 
pastoral  region  of  well-watcrcd  mcadow-Iauds,  enainelled  with  flowers 
and  studded  with  chcsinut  and  fruit  trees.    Beneath  tlieir  sheltering 
^ade  peasants  were  whiling  awav  the  noontide  hours.    Here  sat 
Daphms  piping  sweet  witching  melodies  on  a  reed  to  liis  rustic  I'hidyle, 
whilst  Lydia  and  she  wove  wreaths  of  Mdld  flowers,  and  Lyce  sped 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  stream  and  brought  us  cooling  drink  in  a  bulging 
conca  borne  on  her  head.   Its  waters  were  as  deliciously  refreshing  as 
they  could  have  been  when  the  poet  himself  gratefully  recorded  how 
often  they  revived  his  strength;  and  one  longed  to  think,  and  hence 
half  believed,  that  our  homely  Hebe,  like  her  fellows,  was  sprung  from 
the  coloni  who  tilled  his  fields  and  dwelt  in  the  five  homesteads  of 
which  he  sings.  .  .  .  Near  the  little  village  of  Licenza,  standing  hke 
its  loftier  neij^hbour,  Civitc'la,  on  a  steep  liill  at  the  foot  of  Lucrctilis, 
we  turned  off  the  path,  crossed  a  thickly-wooded  knoll,  and  came  to  an 
orchard  in  which  two  young  labourers  were  at  work.   We  asked  where 
the  remains  of  Horace's  farm  were.  '  A  pi^  tui  I '  answered  the  nearest 
of  them  in  a  dialect  more  like  Latin  than  Italian.    So  saying,  he  began 
with  a  shovel  to  uncover  a  massive  floor  in  very  fair  preservation ;  a 
little  ferther  on  was  another,  crumbling  to  pieces.    Chaupy  has  luckily 
saved  one  ail  doubt  as  to  the  site  of  the  farm,  establishing  to  our  minds 
convincingly  that  it  could  scarcely  have  stood  on  ground  other  than 
that  on  which  at  this  moment  we  were.    As  the  shovel  was  clearing  the 
floors,  we  thought  how  applicable  to  Horace  himself  were  the  lines  be 
addressed  to  Fuscus  Aristius, — *  Naturam  expelles,'  etc. 

•  Drive  Nature  forth  by  force,  she'll  turn  and  rout 
The  isAsit  refinements  that  would  keep  her  out,'  (C.) 

(or  here  'm&  just  enough  df  his  house  left  to  show  how  Nature^  creeping 
on  step  by  step,  had  overwhelmed  his  handiwork  and  re-asserted  her 

Sway.  Again,  pure  nnd  Augustan  in  design  as  was  the  pavement 
i  iL  i  L'Tc  us,  how  little  could  it  vie  with  the  hues  and  odouri  of  the  grasses 
tkat  bloomed  around  it ! — '  Deterius  Lybicis,'  etc. 

'  Is  spnnging  grass  less  sweet  to  nose  and  eyes 
Than  Libyan  marble's  tesselated  dyes  ?'  (C) 


*  •*  Pan  Mall  Gazette,**  Auguaf  16, 
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"  Indeed,  so  striking  were  these  coincidences  that  we  were  as  nearly 
as  possible  going  oflf  on  the  wrong  tack,  and  singing  *  lo  Pzean '  to 
Dame  Nature  herself  at  the  expense  of  the  bard;  but  we  were  soon 
brought  back  to  our  allegiance  by  a  sense  of  the  way  in  which  all  we 
saw  lallied  with  the  description  of  him  who  sang  of  Nature  so  surpass- 
ingly well,  who  challenges  posteriLy  ia  charmed  accents,  and  could  shape 
the  sternest  and  most  concise  ot  tongues  into  those  melodious  cadence?, 
that  invest  his  undying  verse  with  all  the  magic  of  music  and  all 
the  freshness  of  youth.  For  this  was  clearly  the  *■  Angulus  iste,'  the 
nook  which  'restored  him  to  himself — this  the  lovely  spot  which 
his  steward  longed  to  exchange  for  the  slums  of  Rome.  Below  lay  the 
green  sward  by  the  river,  where  it  was  svireet  to  recline  in  slumber. 
Here  grew  the  vine,  still  trained,  like  his  own,  on  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees.  Yonder  the  brook  which  the  rain  would  swell  till  it 
overflowed  its  margin,  and  his  lazy  steward  and  slaves  were  faiir  to  hank 
it  up;  and  above,  among  a  wild  jumble  of  hills,  lay  the  woods  where, 
on  the  Calends  of  March,  Faunus  interposed  to  save  him  from  the  attack 
of  the  wolf  as  he  strolled  along  unarmed,  singing  of  the  soft  voice  and 
sweet  smiles  of  his  Lalage  !  The  brook  is  now  nearly  dammed  up ;  a 
wall  of  close-fitting  rough-hewn  stones  gathers  its  waters  into  a  still, 
dark  pool ;  its  overflow  gushes  out  in  a  tiny  rill  that  rushed  down  beside 
our  path,  mingling  its  murmur  with  the  hum  of  myriads  of  insects  that 
swarmed  in  the  air." — Horace^  by  Thof,  Martin  in  "  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readersr 

Visitors  to  Licenza  will  be  glad  further  to  beguile  the  long 

drive  with  the  following  extract : — 

"  Entering  the  valley  which  opens  to  the  north.  On  a  height  which 
rises  to  the  right  stand  two  villages,  Cantalupo  and  Bardela;  the  latter 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Mandela,  which  the  poet  describes  as  rugostts 
frii^ort: piV^Hs  ;  and,  certes,  it  stands  in  an  airy  position,  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  two  valleys.  You  soon  come  to  a  small  stream,  of  ao 
remarkable  character,  but  it  Is  the  Digentia,  the  gdtdus  rivus^  at  which 
the  poet  was  wont  to  slake  his  thirst— quoHes  reficii^-^xA  which 
flows  away  through  the  meadows  to  the  foot  of  the  said  hill  of  Bardela 
-—quern  Mandda  hibit.  You  are  now  in  the  Sabine  valley,  so  fondly 
loved  and  highly  prized. 

*  Cur  valle  permutem  Sabint 
Divitias  operosiores  ? ' 

"  A  long  lofty  ridge  forms  the  left-hand  barrier  of  the  valley.   It  is 
Lucretilis.   It  has  no  striking  features  to  attract  the  eye — with  its  easy 
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swells,  undulating  outline,  and  slopes  covered  with  wood,  it  well  merits 

tlic  title  of  awfvnus,  though  that  was  doubtless  due  to  it<>  jrrateful  shadf*, 
rather  than  to  its  appearance.    Ere  long  you  espy,  high  up  beneath  the 
brow  of  the  mountain,  a  villac;c  pushed  on  a  precipitous  grey  cliff.  It 
is  Rocca  Giovane,  now  occupying  the  site  of  the  ruined  temple  of 
Vacuna. 

**  On  a  conical  height  in  this  valley  stands  the  town  of  Licenza ;  while 
other  loftier  heights  tower  behind,  from  which  the  village  of  Civitella, 
apparently  inaccessible,  looks  down  on  the  valley  like  an  eagle  from  its 
eyrie.  In  the  fort  ound  a  knoll  crested  with  chestnuts,  rising  some 
eighty  or  hundred  feet  above  the  stream,  marks  the  site  of  the  mudi- 
sung  farm. 

'*  This  knoll  <;tand«;  at  a  bend  of  the  stream,  or  rather  at  the  point 
where  several  rivalcts  unite  to  form  tlie  Dio^entia.  Behind  the  knoJl 
stood  the  Fann.  Its  mosaic  pavemeut,  siill  shown,  is  black  and  white, 
in  very  simple  geometrical  figures,  and,  with  the  other  remains,  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  an  abode  where 

'  Non  ebur  neque  aureum 

Mea  renidet  in  domo  lacunar; 
Non  trabes  Hymettise 

Premunt  columnas  ultimi  recisas 
Africl' 

**From  the  poet's  description,  we  learn  that  his  land  was  little  calti< 
vated: 

'  Quid,  si  rubicunda  leniqui 
Corna  vepres  et  pruna  ferunt  ?  si  quercus  el  ilex 
Mnltal  fruge  pecus,  mult&  dominum  juvat  umbrS  ?  * 

You  may  remember,  too,  that  he  says  of  the  neighl>ourhood  : — 
*  Angulus  iste  feret  piper  et  thus  ocyus  uva.* 

'*  Tempora  mnhinfrtr,  and  soils  may  chanqjc  also — the  cultivation  of 
nineteen  centurie;^  has  rendered  this  more  fertile ;  lor  vines  hang  in  fes- 
toon;?  from  tree  to  tree  over  tlie  site  of  his  al>ode  ;  the  cornels  and  sloes 
have  in  great  measure  given  way  to  the  olive  and  hg ;  and  the  walnut 
and  Spanish  chestnut  have  taken  the  place  of  the  oak  and  ilex.  Never- 
theiess  the  poet's  description  still  holds  good  of  the  uncultivated  spots 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  are  overrun  with  brambles  and  are  fragrant 
with  odoriferous  herbs ;  and  until  late  years  the  ground  was  covered 
with  wood — ^with  cere  and  quercie^  different  kinds  of  oak,  and  with 
scarlet -holm  and  Spanish  chestnut. 

The  Farm  is  situated  on  a  risiog  ground,  which  sinks  with  a  gentle 
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slope  to  the  stream,  leaving  a  level  intervening  strip,  yellow  in  the 
harvest.  In  this  I  recognize^]  the  pratuni  apricum  which  was  in  danofer 
of  being  overtl'jwed.  The  aprica  rura  were  probably  then,  as  now, 
sown  wilh  corn, — puree  rivus  aqua^  et  segelis  lecta  Jides  nutz.  Here  it 
must  have  been  that  the  poet  was  wont  to  repose  after  his  meal :  prope 
mmm  somnus  in  herbd  ;  and  here  hi$  personal  efforts,  perhaps,  to  dam 
out  the  stream,  provoked  his  neighbours  to  a  smile — 

*  Rident  vicim  glebas  et  saxa  moventem.* " 

Frvm  a  Letter  hy  G,  Dennis^**  De  Villa  I/oratiif '''' —given  in  Milmaf^s 
**  Works  of  Quinttts  HoroHus  Flaccus,** 

Those  who  are  able  to  encounter  rather  a  rough  walk 

will  not  be  satisfied  without  trying  to  reach  the  springy 

which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Fons  Blandusiaa. 

"The  spring  now  commonly  called  the  *Fonte  Blandusia'  rises  at 
the  head  of  a  narrow  glen,  which  opens  into  the  broader  valley  of  the 
Digentia  just  beyond  the  Farm,  and  stretches  up  for  two  or  three  miles 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  dividing  Lucretilis  from  Ustica.  This 

is  evidently  the  reducta  valiisy  to  which  Tyndaris  was  invited;  and  is 
known  by  the  peasants  as  the  *  Valle  Rustica,*  than  which  no  name 
could  be  more  appropriate ;  though  it  probably  was  not  conferred  with 
refereaace  to  the  scenery,  but  as  a  corruption  of  'Ustica.'  Whether 
Ustica  Cubans  were  a  mountain  or  a  valley,  or  both,  as  hath  been  opined, 
I  leave  to  the  critics  to  determine;  hut  Xhc  mountain  on  the  right  i;f  the 
glen,  which  contrasts  its  recumbent  iorni  w.tli  the  steep-browed  Lucre- 
tilis, is  stilt  called  '  Ustica,'  and  sometimes  '  Rustica,'  by  the  peasantry. 
The  penultimate,  however,  is  now  pronounced  short  The  streamlet  is 
called  *  Le  Chiuse ; '  it  is  the  same  which  flows  beneath  the  villa,  and 
threatens  the  *pratum  apricum*  I  ascended  its  course  from  the  Farm, 
by  the  path  which  Horace  must  have  taken  to  the  fountain.  It  flows 
over  a  rocky  bed,  here  overshadowed  by  dwarf-willows,  there  by  wide- 
spreading  fi^  trees,  an  !  is  flanked  by  vineyards  for  some  distance. 
Then  all  cultivation  ceases — the  scenery  becomes  wilder — the  path 
steeper — the  valley  contracts  to  a  ravine — a  bare  s^rey  and  red  rock  rises 
ou  the  right,  schistose,  rugged,  and  stern  ;  another  similar  clitf  rises  op- 
posite, crested  with  ilex,  and  overtopt  by  the  dark  head  of  Lucretilis. 
As  I  approadied  the  fountain  I  came  to  an  open  grassy  spot,  where 
cattle  and  goats  were  feeding. 

*  Tu  frigus  amabile 
Fessis  voraere  tauris 
Prsebes,  et  pecori  vago.' 
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The  spot  is  exquisitely  Arcadian ;  no  wonder  it  captivated  the  poet's 
fancy*  It  is  now  just  as  it  must  have  met  his  eye.  During  the  noon* 
tide  heat,  the  vast  Lucretilis  thiows  his  grateful  shade  across  the  glen, 

'  et  igneam 
Defendit  sestatem  capellis.* 

Goats  still  wander  among  the  underwood,  cropping  arbutos  et  thyma 
which  cover  the  ground  in  profusion,  or  frisking  amongst  the  rocks  as 
smooth-faced— /nria  saxa — as  when  they  reechoed  the  notes  of  the  poet's 
pipe. 

Crossing  the  stream  by  the  huge  rocks  which  almost  dioke  its  bed, 
I  climbed  through  brambles  and  sl<  )es  to  the  fountain.  It  is  a  most 
picture'^que  spot.  Larg^e  ma<^se^  of  moss-clad  rock  He  piled  up  in  tiie 
cleft  between  the  hills,  and  aniDiii^  thetn  the  stieamlet  works  its  way, 
overshadowed  by  hanging  woods  of  ilex,  beech,  horn-beam,  maple, 
chestnut,  nut,  and  walnut, — which  tluow  so  dense  a  shade,  that  scarcely 
a  ray  of  the  all-glaring  sun  can  play  on  the  turf  below. 

*  Te  flai^ranti^  atrox  bora  Caniciilce 
Nescit  tangere  ;  tu  frigus  amabile 
Praibes.* 

The  water  springs  from  three  small  holes  at  the  top  of  a  shelving 
rock  of  no  great  height,  and  glides  down  into  a  sandy  basin,  which  it 

overflows,  trickling  iii  a  slender  thread  over  the  rocks  into  a  small  pool, 
and  thence  sinking  in  a  mimic  cascade  into  the  rugi^cd  channel  which 
bears  it  down  the  glen.  From  the  rocks  which  separate  the  upper  from 
the  lower  basin  of  the  fountain,  springs  a  moss-grown  walnut  tree, 
which  stretches  its  giant  limbs  over  the  whole.  The  water  itself  merits 
all  that  has  been  said  or  sung  of  it ;  it  is  verily  spUndiiior  vitro. 
Nothing — ^not  even  the  Thracian  Hebrus — can  exceed  it  in  purity,  cool- 
ness, and  sweetness. 

**  lias  latcbi-a:  dulces,  et  jam  (si  credis}  amcenae  ! ' 

Well  miglit  the  poet  choose  this  as  a  retreat  from  the  fierce  noon«tide 
heat.   Here  he  could  lie  the  live-long  day  on  the  soft  turf  and  sing 

'  ruris  amoeni 
Rivos,  et  musco  circumlita  saxa,  nemusque,' 

while  his  goats  strayed  around,  cropping  the  cyclamen  which  decks  the 
brink  of  the  fountain,  or  the  wild  strawberries  and  sweet  herbs  which 
scent  die  air  arpund.  Here,  while  all  nature  below  was  fainting  with  the 
heat,  might  he  enjoy  the  grateful  shade  of  Lucretilis.  Or  here  might  he 
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well  sing  the  praises  of  the  fountain  itself,  as  he  listened  to  its  'babbling 
waters,*  and  feasted  his  eye  on  the  rich  union  of  wood  and  rock  around 
it. 

*  Me  dicente  cavis  impositam  ilicem 
Saxis,  unde  loquaces 
Lymphas  desiliunt  tuse.' 

*'  Just  as  it  was  then,  so  is  it  now,— even  to  the  very  ilices  overhanging 
the  hollow  rocks  whence  it  springs.  And  so  exactly,  in  every  particular, 

does  this  fountain  answer  to  the  celebrated  Fons,  that  my  faith  in  its 
identity  is  tirm  and  steadfast." — G.  Dennis. 

*•  On  this  farm  lovers  of  Horace  have  been  fain  to  place  the  fountnin 
ot  iiandusia,  which  llic  poet  loved  so  well,  and  lu  which  he  prophesied, 
and  truly,  as  the  issue  lias  proved,  immortality  Irom  his  song  {Ode  iu, 
13).  Charming  as  the  poem  is,  there  could  be  no  stronger  proof  of  ,  the 
poet's  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  men  of  all  ages  than  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  very  site  of  the  spring  has  been  contested. 

*Bandusia's  fount  in  clearness  crystalline 

O  worthy  of  the  wine,  the  tiowers  we  vow  f 
To-morrow  shall  b^  thine 
A  kid,  whose  crescent  brow 

*  Is  sprouting,  all  for  love  and  victory 

In  vain  ;  his  warm  red  blood,  so  early  stirred, 
Thy  gelid  i>ireaui  ^IvAl  dye. 
Child  of  the  wanton  herd. 

*Thee  the  fierce  Sirian  star,  to  madness;  fired. 

Forbears  to  touch  ;  sweet  cool  thy  waters  yield 
To  ox  with  ploughing  tired 
And  flocks  that  range  afield. 

*  Thou  too  one  day  shall  win  proud  eminence, 

'Mid  lionoured  founts,  wliile  i  the  ilex  sing 
Crowning  the  cavern,  whence 

1  iiy  babbling  wavelets  spring.'  (C*).** 

Horac£y  by  Theo.  Martin. 

The  ascent  oi Monte  Gennaro  maybe  made  from  Licenza, 
but  it  is  better  to  make  it  from  Tivoli  itself,  whence  a  car- 
riage may  be  taken  to  Polo,  and  horses  ordered  there. 
Hence  it  is  a  constant  ascent  over  ridges  of  hill  till  we  reach 
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the  long  upland  valley  called  Val  del  Paradise^  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  covered  in  spring  with  primroses,  crocuses, 

hearL.scase,  and  many  of  the  niountain  flowers  of  Switzerland. 
Here  herds  of  cattle  feed  under  the  shade  of  the  ilexes. 
The  last  part  of  the  ascent  is  very  steep  and  entirely  over 
rock.  The  view  from  the  top,  3,965  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
magnificent,  though  many  will  doubt  whether  it  is  sufficiently 
tincr  tlian  that  from  Monte  Ca\  o,  to  repay  the  fatigue  of  ail 
excursion  which  is  certainly  very  long  and  tiring,  though  it 
is  exaggerated  by  the  hotel-keepers  at  Tivoli,  and  though  the 
start  at  3  a.m.,  which  is  urged  by  them,  is  altogether  unne- 
cessary ;  6  or  7  A.M.  being  quite  early  enough. 

It  is  best  to  descend  by  the  almost  perpendicular  stair- 
case called  La  Scarpellata^  but  the  steps  are  very  rugged  and 
of  course  can  only  be  traversed  on  foot.  There  is  a  pleasant 
ride  ^through  meadows  from  S.  Francesco,  ascending  after- 
wards by  the  olive-woods,  and  coming  up  to  Tivoli  by 
the  Madonna  del  Quintiliolo.  We  leave  a  little  to  the  right 
the  low  isolated  hills  called  Monies  Corniculani  (which  may 
be  made  the  object  of  a  separate  excursion  from  Tivoli). 
Their  southern  hei^lit  is  occupied  by  the  village  of  Monticellij 
the  next  by  Colle  Cest^  the  northern  by  S,  Angela  in 
Cappocdo,  All  the  villages  are  ruinous,  but  contain  many  pic- 
turesque bits.  S.  Angelo  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
Comiculum,  which  was  burnt  by  Tarquin.  The  widow  of  its 
slain  chieftain,  Ocrisia,  was  taken,  after  the  siege,  to  Rome, 
where  she  was  delivered  of  a  boy,  who  was  educated  in  the 
house  of  Tarquin,  and  became  King  Servius  Tullius.  Some 
ancient  walls  of  Cyclopean  masonry  remain  :  the  interstices 
between  the  large  stones  are  hllcd  ui  wiin  smaller  ones. 


CHAPTER  XIV, 


VELLETRI. 

(Velletri  is  a  station  on  the  Naples  Hnc  of  railway,  one  hour  and 
20  minutes  from  Rome.  The  Locauda  del  Gallo  is  a  comfortable 
and  reasonable  hotel.  The  vetturino  Roberto  Tasselli,  ii6  Strada 
Vitioiio  Emmanuele,  is  an  honest  man,  and  lets  out  capital  carriages  fur 
excuiiioiis.  A  carriage  for  the  day  to  Cora  costs  25  firancs*  to  Ninfa  22 
francs,  but  the  price  must  be  settled  beforehand,) 

VELLETRI  is  in  many  respects  a  much  better  centre 
for  excursions  than  Albano,  being  situated  on  the  rail- 
way itself,  so  that  tourists  are  saved  the  long  drive  down  to 
the  station,  which  makes  excursions  from  the  latter  town  so 
fatiguing.  Its  streets  are  wide  and  clean^  and  the  air  healthy 
and  invigoratmg.  Like  Albano,  it  has  no  costumes  of  its 
own,  but  on  festas  the  people  flock  in  from  the  neighl)0ur- 
ing  villages,  and  enliven  it  with  their  white  parmi  and 
brilliant  red  and  blue  bodices.  Of  the  old  Volscian  city  of 
Yelitrae,  which  once  occupied  this  site  and  which  was  so 
long  at  war  wi:li  Rome,  there  are  many  scattered  traces, 
and  vestiges  may  be  discovered  of  the  vallum  and  fosse  with 
which  the  place  was  surrounded  by  Coriolanus.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Volscian  city  were  removed  to  Rome, 
where  they.became  the  forefathers  of  the  Trasteverini,  and 
though  in  imperial  times  the  place  had  again  a  certain  im- 
portance, and  though  Augustus  himself  is  declared  by  the 
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natives  to  have  been  bom  there  (in  contradiction  to  the 
account  of  Suetonius,  who  expressly  states  that  he  was  bom 
at  Rome,  at  the  sign  of  the  Ox-heads,  in  the  Palatium),  the 

principal  existing  remains  are  all  mediaeval. 

From  the  station  a  gradual  asc  ent  leads  into  the  town, 
fringed  with  trees,  and  with  beautiful  views  of  the  Volscian 
range,  over  the  hill-side  slopes  so  rich  in  the  vines  which 
produce  Llic  famous  wine  of  Velletri.  The  extraordinary 
folly  which  has  affected  almost  every  town  in  Italy  since  the 
change  of  government,  has  changed  all  the  old  historical 
appellations  of  the  streets  to  the  meaningless  "Corso 
Cavour,  Via  Vittorio  Emmanuele,  Via  Garibaldi,"  &c. 
One  whole  side  of  the  principal  square  is  occupied  by  the 
facade  of  tlie  Palazzo  Lancellottiy  built  by  Martino  Longlii. 
The  exterior  gives  no  idea  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  in- 
terior, which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Italy.  On 
the  first  lloor  is  an  open  gallery  of  immense  length,  the 
arcades  divided  by  pillars  richly  decorated  with  caryatides, 
A  marble  staircase,  with  open  loggias  on  every  landing, 
ascends  to  the  top  of  the  palace,  whence  there  is  a  glorious 
view,  and  beneath  are  beautiful  gardens  extending  to  the 
open  country.  Near  the  top  of  the  staircase  is  a  very  fine 
statue  of  Minerva  Pudicitia  (with  its  own  head,  that  at  the  - 
Vatican  being  an  addition)  found  at  Velletri  The  palace 
is  now  inhabited  by  Prince  Gianetti,  who  kmdly  allows  it 
to  be  shown  to  strangers,  and  it  is  well  worth  visiting. 

Opposite  the  palace  rises  the  beautiful  tall  detached  cam- 
panile of  Santa  Maria  in  Trivia,  raised  to  commemorate 
the  deliverance  of  the  city  from  the  plague  in  1348,  whilst  it 
was  being  besieged  by  Nicola  Gaetani,  Lord  of  Fondi. 
Other  old  palaces  of  impoverished  nobles  abound  in  the 
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smaller  streets^the  most  remarkable  being  the  Palazzo  Filipp!, 


S.  Maria  in  Trivio,  Veltetri. 


which  is  really  magnihcent,  in  spite  of  its  desertion  and  decay. 

The  old  palace  of  the  popes,  now  called  Palazzo  Commun- 
a/e,  built  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  occupies  the  highest  part  of 
the  town,  the  citadel  of  old  Velitrge,  and  beside  it  stands  the 
palace  of  the  Cardinal-Archbishop,  with  a  bas-relief  on  its  front 
commemorating  the  opening  of  the  Via  Appia  Nuova  by  Pius 
IX.,  and  an  inscription  rather  inconsistent  with  present  ideas 
— "  Papalis  et  imperialis  est  mihi  libertas."  Close  to  these 
l^alaces  are  two  little  churches,  Sau  Alktiaek  and  //  Saniissimi 
Safi^e.  Over  the  door  of  the  latter  is  an  ancient  sun-dial— 
"  Horologium  Beronianum" — ^foundinthe  neighbouringruins. 
In  the  interior  is  an  inscription  recording  a  miraculous  appear- 
ance of  the  Virgin ,  and  an  al  tar  to  an  early  Christian  who  has  been 
canonized  on  the  belief  that  she  was  a  martyr — Temporalem 
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mortem  S.  Tertura  Victorina  contemnens  coronam  vitae  aetemae 

possidet  ill  pace."  I3y  the  side  is  the  catacomb  inscnption: — 

URTURA  VICTORINA 
VAE  VIXIT  ANNUS  XLII 
III  MATRI  FECERUNT 
BENEMERENTI  IN  PACE. 


The  Legate's  Fountaiii,  Velletrl 


In  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  the  Cathedral^  dedicated 
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to  S.  Clemente,  and  partly  ancient,  though  altered  in  1660. 
It  contains  a  chapel  of  the  Borgias,  who  are  still  one  of  the 

great  families  of  the  place,  with  their  monuments.  On  the 
left  of  the  altar  is  a  beautiful  fresco  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  St  John,  St.  Sebastian,  St  Jerome,  and  St  Roch,  by 
an  unknown  artist  of  the  Pemgino  school.  In  the  sacristy 
is  the  lavamano^  which  Julius  II.  presented  to  the  church 
while  he  was  Cardii^al-Archbishop  of  Velletri.  Latino 
Orsini,  to  whom  the  hymn  **  Dies  Irae  "  is  wrongly  attributed, 
but  who  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  prelates  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  also  bishop  here.  We  were  present 
on  Easter  Sunday,  when  the  existing  archhishoi)  ])ertbrmed 
high-mass  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  countrywomen^ 
kneeling  in  their  white  and  brown  panni^  and  the  sight  was 
very  imposing  and  impressive. 

Nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  the  environs  of  Vel- 
letri in  early  spring,  it  is  ahnost  the  only  place  near  Rome 
where  the  trees  are  allowed  to  grow  at  their  own  will,  and 
are  not  cut  into  squares,  and  the  lanes  around  are  delight- 
fully shady  and  attractive.  Gulfs  of  verdure  with  little 
streams  running  in  their  deep  l:iollows  may  be  discovered  in 
all  directions,  and  there  are  also  pleasant  walks  to  many 
convents  and  churches  on  neighbouring  heights.  Near  the 
Roman  gate  is  the  ascent  to  the  Cappuccini^  whence  the 
view  is  especially  tine,  the  iutig  Hnes  of  the  Tontine  marshes 
and  tlie  beautiful  Circcan  promontory  being  seen  behind  the 
old  houses  and  churches  of  the  town.  In  this  direction  is 
the  battle-field  where  Charles  III.  of  Naples  gained  the 
victory  over  the  Austrians  which  gave  the  kingdom  of  the 
two  Sicilies  to  the  Spanish  Bourbons.    On  the  Naples  road 
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is  the  Jesuit  Convent  containing  a  famous  Madonna  attri- 
buted to  Sl  Luke,  uf  which  About  tells  : — 

**  Un  bote  du  Campo-Morto  appele  Vendetta  0011911!  le  projet  d'une 
speculation  hardic.  Dcpuls  longtcmps,  il  ranjonnait  les  gens  de  Vellctri 
et  des  environs.  II  demandait  a  celui-ci  deux  ecus,  a  celui-la  dix  ou 
douze.  Quu  iiin[i.e  avait  une  recolii^  sur  pied,  des  arurcs  charires  de 
ffuits,  un  frere  en  voyage,  payait  sans  niaichaiider  ce  singulier  inipot. 
Cependant  Vendetta  finit  par  prendre  en  d^godt  un  metier  si  lucratif. 
II  r^va  de  rentrer  dans  la  vie  normale  avec  un  revenu  modeste  et  un 
honnete  emploi.  Pour  atteindre  ce  but,  il  ne  trouva  rien  de  plus  in* 
genieux  que  de  voler  la  madone  de  Velletri  et  de  la  deposer  en  lieu  siir. 

**  On  approchait  d'une  filte  carillonnee  oU  la  madone  devait  parattre 
aux  yeux  du  peuple  avec  tous  ses  diamants.  Le  sacristain  ouvrait  la 
niche  et  con.stata  avec  des  oris  de  douleur  que  la  madone  n*y  etait  plus. 
C^raudc  runieur  dans  Vellctri.  On  cherche  de  tons  cotes  et  Ton  ne 
ttouvc  ric-ii.  Lf  ;)fU[ilt;  s  eaicul ;  une  certaine  eltervcsccncc  s-j  nianifeste 
dans  Ic-^  Villages  voisins,  Le  clerge  du  pays  accuse  Ics  jcauites  de 
Scire  voies  eux-munes;  les  jesuites  recrlminent  conlre  les  pretres  de 
Velletri.  Le  couvent  est  envahi,  fouill^  boulevers^  par  un  public 
idoldtre.  Enfin  Ic  dimanche,  la  grand'messe,  Vendetta,  anne  d'un 
poignard,  monte  en  chaire  et  se  denonce  lui-m^me.  II  prie  le  peuple 
d'agreer  ses  exatses  et  promet  de  rendre  la  madone  des  quMl  aura  regie 
ses  comptes  avec  I'autorit^.  L'autorit^  traite  avec  Ini  de  puissance  a 
puissance.  Vendetta  demande  sa  grSce  et  celle  de  son  frere»  une  rente 
de  tant  d'^cus  et  un  emploi  du  gouvemement.  On  promet  tout,  mais 
Rome  d^savone  se;>  agents  ct  nc  vent  ricn  rat'ificr.  Cci^cndant  la  popu- 
lation des  mouiagne:s  sc  met  en  marche,  et  un  tlot  de  paysans  menace 
d'inonder  V  elletri.  Le  brigand  cede  au  nonil>re,  revi  le  \:\  cachelte  01; 
il  a  cele  la  madone,  ct  sc  rend  hii-meme  a  dibCiction.  II  aura  la  icte 
coupee;  personne  n'cn  doute  h.  Velletri," — Rome  ConUmporaine, 

The  inliabitants  of  Vellctri  were  formerly  famous  for  their 
brigand  tendencies :  now  they  are  most  inoffensive.  But  a 
Roman  proverb  says 

**  Veiletrani  sette  volte  villani." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  VOLSCIAN  HILLS— CORI,  NORBA,  NINFA, 

AND  SEGNL 

^OR  the  excursion  to  Norba  it  is  quite  necessary  to 


X  make  an  early  start,  and  can  anything  be  more  charm- 
ing than  six  o'clock  on  a  cloudless  morning  in  April,  if,  with 
jingling  bells,  we  drive  out  of  the  old  town  of  Velletri  and 
descend  into  the  hollow  lanes  shaded  by  fresh  green  trees 
and  gay  with  peasants  going  out  in  bands  to  the  work  of  the 
day.  The  road  winds  through  dips  in  the  low  hills.  It  is 
the  country  which  was  formerly  known  as  the  "  Volscorum 
Ager."  We  only  pass  one  village,  San  Giulianello.  A  little 
beyond  this,  J\occa  Massiina  is  seen  on  liic  top  of  a  precipice, 
but  travellers  may  reach  it  by  a  good  mountain  path,  if  they 
are  anxious  to  explore  the  site  of  the  ancient  Arx  Carven- 
tana.  An  excellent  road  ascends  to  Cori,  which  soon  be- 
comes visible,  though  its  temples  cannot  be  seen  from  here 
as  Murray  describes,  for  they  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hilL  Through  the  olives  there  is  a  beautiful  view  across  the 
Pontine  marshes  to  the  sea,  with  the  Circean  promontory 
and  the  neighbouring  islands.  Of  these,  the  largest  is  San 
Felice.  Then  conies  Ponza.,  whitl:cr  llbcriiis  banished  his 
nephew  Nero,  tiie  son  of  Germaaicus,  and  where  many 
Cliristians  lived  in  exile,  or  suffered  martyrdom,  under 
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Tiberius  and  Caligula.    Lastly  we  see  Pandataria,  to  which 

Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus,  and  then  wife  of  ril)erius,  was 
banished  by  her  father.  Hither,  too,  h  -r  beautiful  daughter, 
Agrippina,  wife  of  Germanicus,  was  banished  by  Tiberius,  and 
here  she  was  starved  to  death.  Here  also  Octavia,  the 
divorced  wife  of  Nero,  and  daui^^hter  of  Claudius  and  Mcs- 
saiiiia,  was  banished  by  the  Empress  Poppaea,  who  forced 
her  to  commit  suicide  by  opening  her  veins. 

Thinking  of  these  associations,  and  stopping  to  gather 
honey-suckle— ddla  Madonna  (because  it  generally 
flowers  in  May) — we  reach  the  gates  of  Curl.  We  must 
leave  our  carriage  here,  for  the  streets,  chiefly  staircases,  are 
too  steep  for  anything  but  mules  and  foot  passengers.  It  is 
best  to  make  our  way  first  to  the  quaint  old  inn  in  the  Piazza 
Romana,  to  order  diniii^r  from  the  fat,  good-tempered  land- 
lady with  the  silver  spaddlo  in  her  liair,  and  to  get  the 
honest  old  landlord,  Fiiippo  Capobianchi,  to  provide  a 
guide,  which  is  desirable,  if  time  be  of  importance,  and 
dcli\ers  one  from  the  swarm  of  \vould-l)c  ciccrones  who 
pounce  upon  il  ic  stranger  like  so  many  harpies.  The  inn  at 
Cori  is  quite  tolerable  as  a  resting-place,  but  is  strangely 
backward  in  civilized  knowledge.  A  friend  of  ours  who 
stayed  there  was  astonished  by  seeing  that  the  eggs  when 
boiled  were  always  bored  through  with  a  very  small  hole, 
and,  asking  the  reason,  was  told  that  of  course  it  must  be 
so,  or  they  would  burst  in  the  boiling  ! 

Virgil  and  Diodorus  speak  of  Cori  as  a  colony  of  Alba 
Longa.  Pli]iy  asserts  tliat  it  was  founded  by  the  Trojan 
Dardanus.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the 
Latin  League  in  b.c  493,  and  Livy  speaks  of  it  as  in  the 
enjoyment  of  municipal  rights  during  the  second  Punic 
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war.    During  this  war  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  rebellious 

cities  which  refused  to  contribute  the  necessary  supplies. 
It  was  taken  and  sacked  many  yeiirs  after  by  one  of  the 
wandering  bands  of  Spartacus.  Propertius  and  Lucan 
describe  it  as  totally  ruined. 

Yet  there  arc  few  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
which  have  so  many  or  such  fine  remains  of  antiquity  as 
Cori.  In  mounting  to  the  upper  town,  three  distinct  tiers  of 
its  ancient  walls  may  be  traced.  The  first,  in  the  lower 
town,  built  of  polygonal  blocks,  has  their  interstices  filled  up 


Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  Cori. 


with  smaller  stones  ;  the  second,  near  Santa  Oliva,  has  poly- . 
gonal  blocks  alone,  very  carefully  fitted  :  and  the  third,  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  is  still  polygonal,  but  of  ruder  construc- 
tion.   Behind  some  wretched  houses  are  two  columns  still 
standing,  with  beautiful  Corinthian  capitals,  a  fragment  of 
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the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  as  is  proved  by  still  legible 
inscriptions.  Another  capital  of  the  same  temple  is  before 
a  house  door  a  little  further  up  the  ascent.  The  adjoining 
house  to  this  temple  is  called  the  Palace  of  Pilate.  On  the 
top  of  the  hill  stands  the  church  of  S.  Pietro,  where  the  font 
(in  the  first  chapel  on  the  right)  is  sustained  by  a  sculptured 
marble  altar,  adorned  with  rams'  heads.  Behind  the  church 
is  a  small  garden,  where  we  find  entire  the  beautiful  Doric 
peristyle  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  generally  known  here  as 


Temple  of  Minerva,  Cori. 


the  Temple  of  Hercules.    Eight  columns  still  remain,  four 

in  the  front.  Here  the  figure  of  Miner\-a,  wliich  now  stands 
.under  the  Senators'  palace  on  the  Roman  Capitol,  was 
found.  The  ruin  is  most  picturesque,  and  is  grandly  situated 
on  a  terrace. 
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**  Whence  Cora's  <;entinels  o'erlook 
The  nevci -ending  fen." 

Raphael  made  a  sketch  of  it,  which  is  still  extant.  As  we 
sat  to  draw  here,  the  children,  who  were  vainly  locked  out 
by  the  Sacristan,  and  climbed  after  us  over  the  wall,  got 
pieces  of  stone  for  blocks,  and  sticks  for  pencils,  and  imi- 
tated every  line  we  made. 

Halfway  up  the  hill  is  the  beautiful  old  convent  of  Santa 
OHva,  whose  shrine  is  in  the  crypt  at  Anagni.  She  was  a 
holy  maiden  of  Cori,  to  whom  the  Virgin  appeared  in  152 1. 
Her  cloister,  with  a  double  row  of  arches,  is  most  picturesque, 
and  it  contains  an  old  well.  The  body  of  the  church  has  a 
ceiling  whose  intention  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Sistine,  re- 
presenting scenes  of  Old  and  New  Testament  story.  In  the 
apse  is  the  Coron;ition  of  the  Virgin,  evidently  by  a  pupil  of 
Pinturicchio ;  the  donor  kneels  beneath.  The  aisle  of  the 
church,  a  labyrinth  of  columns  of  different  sizes  and  designs, 
is  shown  as  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  The  temples  of  Cori 
are  all  attributed  to  Sylla.  Outside  the  gate  of  the  town,  on 
the  Norba  side,  is  the  beautiful  bridge  called  Pontealkt  Catena^ 
built  of  huge  masses  of  tufa,  spanning  the  deep  ravine  of 
the  Pichionni,  and  overhung  by  quaint  old  houses. 

Norba  and  Norma  are  five  long  miles  from  Cori,  and 
can  be  reached  only  on  foot  or  on  muleback  without 
making  an  immense  detour.  A  very  steep  and  intensely 
stony  way  leads  up  the  hUl-side  from  near  the  Ponte 
alia  Catena.  The  olive-gardens  beside  it  are  fringed  with 
wild  blue  iris^ — ^li  the  Italians  call  them,  and  the  gigliy 
which  are  the  arms  of  Florence,  are  represented  as  iris.  The 
path  emerges  on  the  steep  of  the  mountain,  and  clambers 
along,  with  precipices  above  and  below,  amid  the  wildest 
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scenery.  All  aroiindare  grey  rocks,  with  short  grass  between, 
on  which  the  llocks  of  goats  pasture,  whose  shepherds,  clad 
in  goatskins,  are  the  only  human  beings  we  meet  here. 
Hawks  swoop  overhead.  It  is  a  vast  view  over  what  looks 
like  a  boundless  plain,  for  all  the  undulations  and  sinuosities 
of  the  coimtry  are  lost  to  us  at  this  great  height.  The 
village  which  glitters  midway  between  us  and  the  sea  is  Cis- 
tema,  **  the  Three  Taverns"  of  St.  Paul.  At  length  Sermoneta 
comes  in  sight  on  the  top  of  a  precipice^  and  then  Norma. 
Then  the  ancient  Norba^  now  often  called  CivUa  la  Penna 
iVOro^  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Roman  colonies,  rises 
on  the  right,  it  has  been  an  utter  ruin  ever  since  the 
tune  of  Sylla,  when  it  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
his  general,  Lepidus,  and  the  garrison  put  themselves 
and  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  It  must  have  been  a 
tremendous  fortress,  for  the  walls  are  seven  thousand  feet  in 
circuit,  and  the  blocks  of  which  they  are  built,  and  on  which 
time  has  failed  to  make  any  impression,  are  often  ten  feet  in 
length.  The  gates  may  be  traced,  and  an  inner  series  of 
walls  surrounding  the  citadel.  A  square  enclosure  sunk  in 
the  earth  is  surrounded  by  Cyclopean  walls :  its  object  is 
unknown.  Our  guide  said  that  when  the  Deluge  occurred  it 
would  have  failed  to  make  any  impression  upon  Norba — z. 
very  ancient  city  at  that  time— so  strong  was  it ;  but  here  the 
rain  which  fell  was  made  of  lead,  and  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  giants,  were  all  destroyed,  and  every  house,  and  all  the 
temples  of  the  ancient  religion  of  that  time,  and  only  the 
walls  remained,  for  they  were  so  strong  that  not  even  a 
leaden  deluge  could  affect  them.  Hither  Ricchi  mentions 
that  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  people  were 
wont  to  use  magical  arts  in  the  search  for  hidden  treasure. 
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Norma  and  Norba  belonged  to  the  Gaetani  from  1282  to 
16 18,  when  they  were  sold  to  Cardinal  Sdpio  Borghese. 

**From  the  citailel,  tlic  panorama  of  the  Maritima  is  especially 
majrnificent.     One  can  di-liiu.-lly  trace  the  wh'.jlc  bnunJaiy  Ime  of  the 
sea,  from  Antium  (Poito  d' An^io)  to  Ihe  Cape  of  Circe  near  Ten'acina, 
and  still  farther  off  one  can  distinguish  Ostia,  Fratica,  and  Ardea,  and 
many  towers  rising  like  solitary  obelisks  on  the  sea-shore.  These  watch 
towers  were  built  in  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Saracens  began  to  in- 
vade the  coasts  of  Italy ;  and  even  in  the  present  time  the  whole  of 
Italy  and  all  the  Italian  islands  are  encircled  by  these  picturesque 
towers. .  .  .  A  tower  gleams  on  the  sea-shore  with  the  dark  woods  reach - 
inf^  down  close  to  it  :  it  is  fhe  celebrated  castle  of  Astura.  A  mile  farther 
on  is  another  tower,  Foceverde,  <;o  called  from  the  riyer,  flowing  from  the 
niarsliy  wocxied  wildenu'ss  into  Ihe  sea.     Farther  on  is  another  tower 
by  a  great  lake,  the  surface  of  which  shines  like  molten  gold,  while 
round  it  extends  a  thick  green  wood.  There  a  ghostly  stillness  surrounds 
the  traveller,  he  stands  by  the  lake  as  if  in  a  strange  world  ;  and  he  looks 
at  the  osprey  circling  above  ;  or  at  the  fisherman,  pale  with  fever,  floating 
on  his  frail  raft ;  or  at  the  half-naked  leech-seeker,  who  passes  his  life  there. 
These  are  the  Tower  and  Lake  of  Fogliano,  in  ancient  times  Clostra 
Romana,  where  Lucullus  had  a  villa.    The  Nymphieus,  that  charming 
stream  which  we  see  rushing  through  the  green  ring  of  Ninfa,  flows  into 
the  lake  of  Fogliano  ;  we  can  trace  its  course  thither,  tlirough  the  whole 
of  the  Pontine  marsh-land.  Farther  on,  by  its  side,  'Jie  La^^'o  de'  Monaci 
is  visible,  then  the  f.a^;o  di  Crapolacc  :   finally  the  great  lake  of  Paola, 
wiiii  its  tower  j  and  not  far  troiu  liiis  rij>es  the  Cape  of  Circe,  almost  like 
an  island. 

*  *  Whoever  has  not  traversed  the  Pontine  marshes  by  the  Via  Appia  as 
far  as  Terracina,  has  the  most  erroneous  idea  of  their  nature,  if  he  only 
thinks  of  horrible  morasses.  There  are  indeed  plenty  of  marshes  and 
lakes,  but  they  lie  hidden  in  forests  and  bushes,  where  the  hedge-hog, 
the  st^,  the  wild  boar,  the  buffalo,  and  the  half  wild  hwW  are  roaming. 
In  May  and  June  the  Pontine  land  is  a  sea  of  flowers,  which  cover  the 
ground  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  In  -^^ummer  it  is  a  Tartarus,  where 
pale  fever  stalks,  and  torments  the  poor  shepherds  and  farm-labourers, 
who  have  to  earn  their  bread  here. 

**  The  nearer  to  the  sea,  the  more  forest,  and  from  Norba  we  see  it  dis- 
tinctly stretching  to  the  Cape  of  Circe.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
the  forests  of  Ostta,  of  Ardea,  of  Nettuno,  Cistema,  and  Terracina  suc- 
ceed one  another.  In  the  middle  of  these  woods  or  on  their  borders  lie 
single  farms*  principally  devoted  to  breeding  cattle,  but  also  to  agricul- 
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ture ;  such  are  Conca,  Campo  Morto,  Campo  Leone,  Toi'  del  Felce,  and 
others.  Where  the  forest  leaves  off  in  the  interior  stretch  endless  mea- 
dows, then  a  fiim  arable  land,  and  we  see  distinctly  the  Appian  Way, 

renewed  by  Pius  VI.,  traversinjr  the  Maritima.  Near  it  is  Cisterna, 
the  largest  place  in  the  rnaihlic-,  close  to  which  the  Three  Taverns 
stood  formerly,  and  farther  on  is  For'  Appio,  the  ancient  Forum 
Appium. 

"No  centuryhas  been  able  to  drain  the  Pontine  marshes.  Julius  Csesar 
formed  a  plan  for  it,  but  he  died  before  putting  it  into  execution.  The 
Roman  Emperors,  so  extravagant  in  buildings  of  every  kind,  did  nothing 
for  it ;  and  it  is  therefore  strange  enough,  that  under  a  barbarian  king, 
inheritor  or  conqueror  of  Rome,  the  great  Theodoric,  the  ruined  Appian 
Way  was  first  restored,  and  a  part  of  the  marshes  as  far  as  Terracina 
drained.  The  original  record  of  this  noble  deed  of  a  Goth,  may  be  read 
at  the  present  day  inscribed  on  two  tablets  in  Terracina.  In  papal  times 
Sixtus  v.,  a  man  uf  practical  Roman  spirit,  was  the  first  to  undertake 
ag^ain  the  draining  of  the  marshes,  and  more  than  two  centuries  later 
he  was  followed  by  Pius  VI.  This  pope  restored  the  Appian  Way,  dug 
the  great  canal  alongside,  had  other  cabals  made,  changed  part  of  the 
marsh  into  arable  land,  and  thus  gained  a  lasting  credit  in  this  part  of  f  he 
Maritima,*'  —  Gregorovim. 

A  man  in  scarlet  cap  and  with  long  curly  hair  guided  us 
through  the  high  beans  which  occupied  the  platform  of  the 
ancient  city,  to  the  "  Grotte  di  Norba."  It  is  a  ruin  of  later 
Roman  brickwork,  covering  the  entrance  to  long  caves  and 
cellars,  but  is  always  sIkwh  to  strangers  as  the  place  where 
the  spirit  of  Junius  Brutus  is  held  imprisoned,  waiting  for  the 
final  judgment,  and  whence  his  howls  are  heard  at  night 
mingling  with  the  thunder-storms. 

Leaving  the  citadel,  and  descending  slightly  on  the  other 
side,  we  soon  reach  the  edge  of  the  precipice  towards  the 
marshes,  and  here,  through  a  jagged  rift  in  the  mountain-side, 
we  look  upon  Norma,  perched  like  an  eagle's  nest  upon  the 
top  of  tremendous  precipices  of  bare  rock. 

Immediatdjr  beneath  us  is  a  ring  as  of  green  ivy  walls  encircling 
many  wonderM  mounds,  which  all  seem  formed  of  flowers  and  ivy. 
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Grey  towers  rise  out  of  this,  ruins  all  overhung  with  green,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  strange  circle  we  may  see  a  silver  spring  gushing  forth  and 
glowing  through  the  Pontine  marshes,  ending  in  a  sparkling  lake  far 
away  by  the  sea-shore.  "We  ask  in  astonishment  what  this  curious  gar- 
landed cii  Ic  is  with  its  many  green  hillocks,  and  are  told  it  is  Ninfa 
Ninfa,  the  Pompeii  of  the  middle  ZQts"—Gr^romus, 


View  of  Norma. 


Instead  of  returning  the  same  way,  it  is  best  to  descend 
from  hence  to  the  valley,  clambering  down  through  the 
broken  rock  and  sliding  shale,  clinging  to  the  myrtle  and 
Judas  bushes,  into  the  depths  where,  nestling  under  the  hill. 
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is  Ninfa,  almost  as  entirely  a  ruin  as  Norba  its»;lf.  It  is 
an  unspeakably  quiet  scene  of  sylvan  beauty,  and  there  is 
something  unearthly  about  it  which  possesses  and  absorbs 
every  sense.  If  feiries  exist  anywhere,  surely  Ninfa  is  their 
capital  ;  Ninfa,  where  Flora  holds  her  court,  where  the  only 
inhabitants  are  the  roses  and  lilies,  and  nil  the  thousand 
flowers  which  grow  so  abundantly  in  the  deserted  streets, 
where  honeysuckle  and  jessamine  fling  their  garlands  through 
the  windows  of  every  house,  and  where  the  very  altars  of 
tlie  churches  are  thrones  for  the  flame-coloured  valerian. 
Outside  the  walls  you  would  scarcely  believe  it  was  a  town,  so 
encrusted  in  verdure  is  every  building,  that  the  houses  look 
like  green  mounds  rising  out  of  the  plain.  It  is  as  if  Nature 
had  built  the  city  for  a  perfjetual  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  One 
tali  tower  stands  near  the  entrance  and  watches  its  reflection 


in  the  still  waters  of  a  pool  white  with  lilies  and  fringed 

with  forget-me-not.     By  the  road-side  a  crystal  spring  rises 
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m  great  abundance  in  a  little  basin  of  ancient  brickwork,  and 
falls  into  the  pool,  where  it  turns  a  mill,  and  a  little  tartlier 
on  becomes  a  lake,  on  which  Pliny  mentions  the  floating 
islands  in  his  time,  which  were  called  Saltuares,  because  they 
were  said  to  move  to  the  time  of  dancing  feet  An  inscrip- 
tion on  the  mill  tells  that  it  was  built  by  one  of  the  Gaetani, 
lord  of  the  place,  in  1765.  The  town  must  have  been 
inhabited  then,  yet  none  can  tell  now  the  story  of  its  deser- 
tion. It  has  belonged  to  the  Gaetani  since  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  Pope  Alexander  III.  was  consecrated  here, 
September  20,  1159.  From  the  tower,  say  the  natives  of 
Norma,  la  bella  Ninfa,"  who  was  disobedient  to  her  parents, 
flung  herself  into  the  pool  to  evade  becoming  the  sposina 
of  the  unsyin])athctic  partita  they  had  chosen  for  her,  and 
ever  since  the  name  of  the  Uttle  city  lias  kept  her  memory 
alive.  Let  it  be  so,  though  etymologists  suggest  the  Uttle 
river  Nymphgeus  as  a  godfather.  The  water-nymphs  will 
avenge  all  insults  by  the  fever-bearing  vapours  of  their  lake. 
Ninfa  can  never  be  rebuilt.  Even  the  shepherds  cannot 
dare  to  pass  the  night  there.  Death,  garlanded  with  flowers, 
is  death  still.  Gregory  I.,  who  built  a  church  here  in  1216, 
to  "  St.  Mary  of  the  Myrtle-branch, "  dedicated  it  in  vain.  No 
sound  will  ever  be  heard  but  the  hum  of  tlie  ui}  riad  insects 
which  float  amongst  the  flower-possessed  streets  and  houses, 
the  croaking  of  the  green  frogs  in  the  surrounding  waters, 
and  the  everlasting  sighing  and  rustling  of  the  wind  in  the 
tall  bulrushes. 

"  Here  is  Ninfa,  the  feiry-like  ruin  of  a  town,  with  its  walls,  towers, 
cliurches,  convents,  anri  dwellings  lialf  sunk  in  the  marsh,  and  buried 
under  thickest  ivy.  Truly  this  place  looks  even  more  charming  than 
Pompeii,  for  there  the  houses  stare  like  crum]>ling  mummies,  dragged 
from  the  volcanic  ashes.    But  over  Ninfa  waves  a  balmy  sea  of  Aowers  j 
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every  building,  every  wall,  every  church,  every  house  is  veiled  with  ivy, 
and  on  all  the  ruins  wave  the  purple  banners  of  the  triumphant  god  of 
spring. 

**It  causes  an  indescrib.ilile  impression  to  enter  thi?:  ivy  town,  to 
wander  down  the  grassy,  flowery  streets,  between  the  walls  u  lit  re  the 
wind  plays  in  the  leaves,  and  no  voice  is  heaid,  but  the  cry  of  the  raven 
in  the  tower,  the  splash  of  the  foaming  stream  Nymphzeus,  the  rustling 
of  the  tall  reeds  by  the  pond,  and  the  melodious  singing  and  sighing  of 
the  blades  of  grass  all  around. 

"  AU  the  streets  are  filled  with  flowers,  which  seem  to  march  in  pro- 
cession  to  the  ruined  church^.  They  climb  on  every  tower,  they  lie 
laughing  and  smiling  in  aU  the  desolate  mndows,  they  barricade  every 
door,  for  within  the  houses  reside  elves,  fairies,  water-nymphs,  and  a 
thousand  charnr.uy;  spirits  of  the  frblc  world.  Yellow  inari;:^olds, 
mallows,  sweet  narcissus  ;  jTrey-ln  aide  <l  thistles  who  once  dwelt  here 
as  monks  J  while  lilies,  who  were  nuns  in  their  lifetime  j  wild  roses, 
laurestinus,  nmsticks,  tall  ferns,  wreaths  of  clematis  and  bramble ;  the 
red  fox-gloves,  which  look  like  enchanted  Saracens ;  the  fantastic  caper- 
plant  growing  in  the  clefts  of  the  buildings,  the  sweet  wall-flower,  the 
myrtle,  and  the  fragrant  mint ;  brilliant  yellow  broom,  and  dark  ivy  which 
creeps  over  all  the  ruins,  and  falls  over  the  walls  like  green  cascades, — 
yes,  one  may  fling  oneself  into  this  sea  of  flowers,  quite  intoxicated  by  the 
perfume,  and  the  most  charming  fairy  power  enchains  the  soul. 

"Tlie  walls  of  the  town  are  still  standing  and  encircle  it  like  r  ^eat 
ring,  but  they  are  everywhere  covered  thickly  with  ivy,  and  only  liere 
and  there  peep-  out  a  crumbling  pinnacle  on  a  s>|u:ive  ruined  tower. 
The  gates,  of  tiie  town  are  no  less  barred  and  barricaded  by  the  wild 
vine,  the  ivy,  and  the  bramble,  as  if  the  flowers  in  Ninfa  feared  some 
enemy  who  wanted  to  break  in  upon  them,  as  formerly  the  Saracen,  or 
the  soldiers  of  Barbarossa,  or  of  the  Duke  of  Alba,  and  the  Colonna. 
They  have  entrenched  themselves  behind  these  ivy  wails ;  perhaps  it 
may  be  the  swarms  of  meteors,  or  will-o'-the-wisps  from  the  Pontine 
marshes,  who  by  night  besiege  or  storm  this  enchanted  town  to  carry  off 
the  flower  spirits  into  the  marshes. 

**Many  squares  and  many  streets  nrc  still  vtandinj^,  with  their  ruined 
houses  covered  with  an  \sy  web,  many  palaces  of  a  half-gothic  archi- 
tecture, once  the  dwellings  of  rich  nobles.  The  churches,  the  ruins  of 
four  or  five  of  which  icniain,  look  very  strange.  1  never  saw  such  fan- 
tastic ruins ;  but  how  can  one  describe  them  in  words  ?  How  shall  I 
lepict  such  a  brown  shattered  bell  tower,  with  round  windows,  or  win- 
iows  divided  by  small  pillars,  with  its  frieze  of  the  middle  ages 
formed  of  sharp-pointed  tiles,  and  with  its  romantic  decorations  of  ivy 
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and  flowers  waving  in  the  wind?  or  how  shall  I  picture  the  mins  of 
tht:  arched  niches,  or  the  nave  of  the  church,  all  overhung  with  tapestries 

of  How  ers  ? 

**  1  iicsc  cliuiches  are  old,  they  belong  to  tlxe  eleventh  or  twchtii  cen- 
tury if  they  are  not  of  a  still  earlier  date,  for  they  are  built  in  the  simple 
basilica  style*  In  their  deserted  space  the  flowers  worship  now,  and  the 
censers  are  swung  by  the  bacchanalian  roses.  From  the  walls,  or  per- 
haps from  an  ivy-hung  tribune,  some  old  fresco  paintings  still  look  down. 
They  represent  early  Christians  with  palms  in  their  hands,  and  instruments 
of  martyrdom  by  their  side.  With  faded  nimbi  on  their  pale  foreheads, 
in  golden  dalmattca,  with  stole  upon  their  shoulders,  tlicy  look  down 
morosely  from  behind  their  veils  of  flowers,  and  seem  shocked  by  the 
heatlien  rite^  which  the  children  of  Flora  are  daring  to  celebrate  in  these 
deserted  churches. 

**The  beetle  luims  continiaany  his  romance  of  .^ainiacr,  and  the  ciickrt 
chirps  inces^aiuly  lier  Auacieoatic  love-SOligJ»,  The  llowersaad  beeiics 
yield  up  these  temples  no  more.  A  complaint  was  once  brought  to  S. 
Bernard  that  countless  swarms  of  flies  had  taken  possession  of  a  church 
which  was  just  about  to  be  consecrated,  and  would  not  leave  it :  *  I  ex- 
communicate them,'  said  he  ;  and  behold,  when  the  messengers  returned 
to  the  church  all  the  flies  lay  dead.  But  a  saintly  exorcist  would  hardly 
succeed  in  excommunicating  the  flowers  from  the  churches  of  X^in^,  and 
though  the  painted  martyrs  look  angry,  the  ivy  is  already  creepinj^  up 
and  will  soon  have  entirely  veiled  and  walled  them  in.  Of  ma.iy  tlif">" 
is  now  noiliing  more  visible  than  the  hem  of  a  robe,  and  the  name  in  old 
Roman  characters  : — S.  Xysius  or  S.  Cesarius  aiid  S.  Laurentius.  I 
went  iuto  the  last  of  tliese  churches — what  a  sight !  The  original  mosaic 
of  the  pavement  vrith  its  arabesques  and  circles  or  squares  seemed  now 
to  be  imitated  by  living  flowers,  and  from  the  shrine  where  the  bones 
of  the  saint  once  lay  the  Indian  vine  waves  joyously  with  its  bluish 
red  berries. 

"Here  also  the  counterprrt  of  Pompeii  is  not  wanting.  As  there  the 
classic  age  expresses  itself  decidedly  in  the  bright  frescoes,  so  in  Ninfa 
the  Chnstian  epoch  of  humanity  speaks  ftum  rhe  paintinj^s  on  the  walls 
of  tiie  ruins.  There  they  are  the  attractive  forini  ot  life  and  pleasure : 
Cupids  fishini^  in  the  pool,  dancing  satvis,  crickets  driving  a  little 
chariot,  hovering  liaccliantes  clashing  cyuibuls,  or  holding  in  their  hands 
a  mysterious  casket,  or  bearing  juicy  figs  upon  a  dish,  but  in  the  Pom- 
peii of  the  middle  ages  the  frescoes  only  represent  death  and  woe. 
Instead  of  those  cheerful  pictures,  we  find  here  the  mdancholy  figures  of 
the  catacombs,  the  mythic  gods  of  suffering  and  martyrdom,  in  the  flames, 
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cti  the  cross,  or  Tcneeling  wth  folded  hands  before  the  executioner  who 
stands  with  uplifted  sword. 

**  Is  it  not  time  that  all  these  martyi-s,  saints,  and  decaying  crucitixes 
were  buried  in  tiovvers  ?  Plerc  Nature  strews  tiiciii  plentifully  ou  the 
graves  of  the  unfortunate  penitents  and  monks,  and  of  all  those  who  in 
the  time  of  dark  superstition  scourged  and  tortured  themselves — would 
that  catholic  hunianity  might  imitate  her,  and  give  to  the  dead  peace 
and  a  grave  of  flowers ! 

At  the  entrance  to  Nin&  still  stands  the  castle,  once  the  seat  of  the 
barons  in  whose  dungeons  the  victims  of  feudalism  langui^lu-d.  High 
rises  the  square  tower,  built  as  strongly  of  bricks  as  the  Torre  delle 
Milizie  in  Rome,  and  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  period.  It  stands 
close  to  a  pool,  which  lies  here  like  a  Styginn  marsli  at  the  entrance  to 
the  city  of  live  'ic:;id.  Tall  rce:ls  surround  it.  It  is  a  mythic  snot,  as  if 
from  the  .shado\v--\v(<r[d  of  i'hieas  or  Ulysses.  The  glooniy  lowc-r  and 
otiier  ruinti  lliiiw  their  irembling  reflection  across  the  still  water  of  the 
marsh.  The  reeds  rustle  sadly.  Sometimes  the  sobbing  voice  of  a 
water>hen  is  heard,  like  the  souls  of  the  departed,  who  dwell  in  this 
Hades  and  yearn  after  the  upper  existence.  I  sit  on  ruins  and  look  into 
this  green  spirit  world,  then  up  to  the  blue  entrancing  mountains,  on 
which  stand  the  cyclopean  stones  of  Norba  and  its  citadel,  then  over  the 
Pontine  marshes  to  the  sea  in  the  sunshine  of  evening,  whence  rises  the 
glittering  Circean  mount.  Can  the  en  rress  Circe  have  left  her  castle 
there  ?  Does  slie  now  dwell  in  TCinfa  ?  lias  she  become  the  ivy-queen  ? 
There  is  so  much  ivy  here,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  this  Ninfa  must  he  the 
ivy  store  house  of  Italy,  and  as  if  the  ivy  s]/ii  it^  i>f  history  supplied  all 
the  ruins  of  this  n  )l)lc  country  with  cuecpcrs  iro'.n  thi-  place. 

**Oiie  must  sit  here  when  the  evening  floods  every  ruiu  of  these  ivy 
halls  first  with  purple,  and  then  with  gold,  and  steeps  mountains,  and 
sea,  and  the  Cape  of  Circe  in  unspeakable  richness  of  colour — ^but  I  will 
not  speak  of  it,  or  describe  how  this  fairy  land  appeats^  so  soon  as  the 
moon  shines  on  it 

Out  of  the  pool  rushes  the  spring  Nymphaeus.  It  n  {  pears  to  take  its 
rise  here,  and  suddenly  brings  a  startling  contrast  of  young,  noisy  life 
into  this  green  grave-world.  For  with  the  slorniy  force  of  a  mountain 
torrent  it  dashes  past  the  ruins,  as  if  urged  on  by  demons,  as  if  winged, 
as  if  tiyinj;  to  escape  Itvjir;  the  deathly  c^rasp  of  the  ivy,  and  il  lool<s  lii<e 
a  living  creature,  as,  spuikliiig  and  foaming,  it  flees  across  the  Pontine 
marsh  towards  the  sea. 

Near  the  pool  it  turns  a  mill,  which  has  been  erected  in  a  building 
of  the  middle  ages,  for  part  of  this  house  keeps  still  its  pillared  gothic- 
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romati  windows.  They  say  that  there  stood  in  olden  times,  by  the  spring 
and  the  lake,  a  temple  of  the  Nymphs,  from  which  the  town  took  its 
iKiine,  aiu]  on  the  site  of  that  Xyni])h;tn]in  the  rinirch  of  St.  Michael  was 
I). lilt.  In  the  year  I2i6  Ugolino  Conti  founded  here  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  del  Mirteto — of  the  myrtle-grove. 

'*But  the  history  of  Ninfa  is  all  very  obscure.  In.  the  I2ih  century 
the  Frangipanl  possessed  this  f own.  At  the  end  of  the  13th  century  the 
race  of  Gaetani  got  possession  of  Kinfa,  and  the  descendants  of  that 
famous  house  retain  it  to  this  day.  The  archives  of  the  family  in  Rome 
preserve  many  records  which  show  how  Pietro  Gaetani,  nephew  of 
Boniface  VIII.,  Lateran  Count  Palatine  an  l  Count  of  Caserta,  gradually 
bought  up  the  houses  and  possessions  of  Niniia,.  I  found  there  no  deeds 
of  the  15th  century.  But  an  old  record  of  22  Feb.,  1349,  is  inscribed  on 
the  now  niincrl  baronial  ca^^tle.  Tt  runs  ihtis  :  Actum  Nimphe  in  scalis 
pUiaiii  Rocce  Nimphe  presente  Nicolao  Cillone  Vicario  Sculcule." — 
Gngorovius, 

Evening  closed  in  upon  us  at  Ninfa;  the  low  houses 
turned  purple  against  the  sunset,  and  the  lake  became  like 

molten  gold.  We  hurried  away  from  the  fever,  li  was  too 
late  to  ascend  the  mountain  way  again  with  its  unguarded  pre- 
cipices, but  another  path  led  us  along  the  foot  of  the  hills 
through  the  low-lying  moorlands — ^parched  and  ugly  at  mid- 
day, but  beautiful  in  the  soft  twilight,  when  each  arum  and 
thistle,  thickly  diamonded  witii  dew,  sparkled  and  glittered 
in  the  last  gleams,  and  the  figures  of  our  party  on  their 
mules  stood  out  dark  against  the  soft  after-glow.  And  then, 
as  the  bells  of  Cori  were  ringing  the  last  strokes  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  which  serves  as  the  summons  for  the  peasants  of  the 
Campagua  to  save  themselves  from  the  malaria  in  their  high 
mountain  homes,  we  wound  up  to  the  town  through  the 
ancient  olive-groves,  the  most  solemn  thing  in  nature,  and 
looked  down  through  the  gnarled  stems  over  tlie  vast 
marshes  to  the  great  Circean  promontory  engraven  in  black 
upon  a  flaming  sky. 
From  Cori  a  mountain  road,  which  is  described  as  most 
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.beautiful,  leads  through  the  Volscian  forests  to  S^u  We 
took  the  railway  thither  from  Ferentino.  The  station  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain  called  Monte  Lepini,  while  the 
town  is  at  the  top,  and  we  had  the  discomfort  of  finding 
that  no  omnibus  met  the  train  from  the  south,  and 
having  to  wait  until  the  great  heat  of  the  April  day  was  over 
before  we  could  walk  up.  However,  we  employed  the  time 
in  sketching  two  fine  old  castles  near  the  railway,  one  of 
them,  Colleferro,  now  turned  into  farm-buildings,  being 
especially  picturesque,  its  firont  formed  by  deeply  recessed 
arches.  The  ascent  to  Segni  is  most  wild  and  rugged,  and 
the  road  wound  along  the  mountain  edge  without  any  para- 
pet beyond  a  fringe  of  Judas  bushes  just  bursting  into  bloom 
to  be  ready  for  the  Good  Friday  close  at  hand,  and  with 
tremendous  precipices  Below,  rather  alarming  in  a  carriage. 
Segni  was  the  ancient  Signia,  colonized  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus  as  a  restraint  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Volscian 
and  Hemican  hills,  and  it  is  said  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  number  of  standards  which  he  saw  raised  by  the 
inhabitants  in  his  bclialf  against  the  people  of  Gabii.  The 
town  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Captives  "  of  Plautus,  where  the 
parasite  and  epicure  Ergasilus  swears  in  turn  by  Cora, 
Praeneste,  Signia,  Phrysinone,  and  Alatrium,  and  explains, 
when  asked  by  his  host  Hegio  why  he  swears  by  foreign 
cities,  that  they  are  just  as  disagreeable  as  the  dinner  he 
is  about  to  receive  from  him.  Strabo  and  Pliny  mention 
the  peculiar  wine  of  Signia,  as  well  as  several  of  the 
poets : 

"  Quos  Cora,  quos  spumans  immiti  Signia  musto, 
Et  quos  pestifera  Pomptini  uligine  campi.** 

Sa,  /tal,  viii.  35a 
VOL.  I.  l6 
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"  Potabis  liquidum  Signina  morantia  ventrem ; 
Ne  nimium  sistant,  sit  tua  parca  sitis." 

Martial,  xiii.  Ep,  lo6.. 

In  tlie  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  when  the  popes 
sought  safety  in  the  strongest  towns  of  the  Catnpagna, 
Segni  was  frequently  their  residence.  Eugenius  III.  fled 
hither  from  the  Roman  Senate,  and  built  a  papal  palace,  in 
1145  i  and  here  Alexander  ill,,  Lucius  III.,  and  Innocent 
III.  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  their  reigns  in  se- 
curity. Segni  was  long  a  fief  of  the  great  family  of  Conti, 
to  which  so  many  of  the  p()i)es  belonged,  and  it  disputes 
with  Anagni  the  honour  of  having  been  the  birthplace  of 
Innocent  III.  In  1353  the  head  of  the  house  of  Conti  was 
Podesta,  and  afterwards  Vicar  in  the  name  of  the  Pope. 
After  the  Conti  had  died  out,  and  Segni  had  passed  into  the 
handr,  ui"  Alaiio  Sforza,  Sixtus  V.  created  it  a  Duchy.  (Jn 
the  13th  of  August,  1557,  the  place  was  taken  and  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  the  Duke  of  Alba,  and  it  is  owing  to 
this  that  so  few  gothic  buildings  remain.  The  town  was  re- 
built, and  was  given  as  a  duchy  by  Urban  VIII.  to  his 
nephew.  Cardinal  Antonio  Barberini.  A  long  lawsuit  which 
followed  between  the  Barberini  and  the  Sforza,  the  former 
lords  of  Segni,  was  only  decided  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury in  honour  of  the  Sforza-Cesarini,  who  are  still  Dukes 
of  Segni. 

The  town  is  surrotinded  on  all  sides  by  steep  rocks, 
except  where  a  passe^iata  bordered  by  trees,  with  splendid 
views  of  valley  and  mountains,  leads  to  the  one  gate, 
the  Porta  Maggiore.  This  gate  rests  against  the  Cyclopean 
walls,  and  over  it  are  the  remains  of  the  baronial  castle  of 
the  Conti,  in  which,  as  in  many  other  buildings  here,  the 
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curious  style  of  construction  may  be  observed,  which  is 
frequently  spoken  of  in  old  documents  about  other  places  as 

*'  Signino  opere,'^  and  which  consists  of  alternate  layers  of 
bricks  and  the  dark  iime-stone  of  the  country. 

All  those  who  visit  Segni  should  turn  at  once  to  the  right 
after  entering  the  gate  (there  is  a  poor  inn  where  a  tolerable 
meal  may  be  obtained),  and  make  the  circuit  of  the  Pelasgic 
walls  wiiich  give  the  place  its  chief  interest.  They  are 
formed  by  masses  of  rock  jammed  into  one  another,  and 
though  of  no  great  height,  almost  surround  the  existing 
town,  and  are  among  the  most  extensive  in  Italy.  In  some 
places  they  are  most  picturesque,  especially  where  a  tall 
cross  crowns  the  huge  pile  of  stones,  and  stands  out  against 
the  vast  expanse  of  distance,  for  you  look  across  the  great 


depths  to  billow  upon  billow  cf  purple  Hernican  hills,  and 
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beyond  these  upon  all  the  ranges  of  the  Abruzzi,  still,  in 
April,  covered  with  snow.  The  church  of  S.  Pietro,  built 
(jiiitc  at  the  end  of  the  fortifications,  is  another  striking 
point 

**  When  I  reached  iliis  spot  where  the  cyclopean  citadel  of  the  Vol- 
scians  stood  in  hoaty  antiquity  on  the  lofty  heights,  the  magniticence  of 
the  situation  took  me  by  surprise ;  it  reminded  me  of  the  Acropolis  of 
some  Sicilian  mountain  town.  Here,  on  a  height  overlooking  all  Latium, 
stood  the  citadel  and  temple  of  ancient  Signia,  of  which  but  few 
vestiges  remain,  among  them  a  large  circular  cistern  near  the  Seminary. 
The  townspeople  have  here  one  of  their  favourite  promenades;  they 
walk  about  there  on  the  cyclopean  walls  of  the  highest  plateaux  of  the 
mountain,  as  if  round  a  great  stf)ne  table,  among  the  grey  blocks'  of 
stone  overgrown  with  moss  and  wild  flowers.  One  can  imagine  nothing 
more  original  than  this  ^nomenadc  in  tlie  cloud-region,  amid  this  grand 
rock  scenery.  Amon^  tlie  prumenadtr:,  \  saw,  as  it  was  a  Sunday,  many 
a  gaily  decked  young  lady  in  silk  attire  parading  up  and  down,  while, 
immediately  below,  the  mountain  fell  sheer  away  in  a  precipice,  and 
Latium  lay  extended  below.  The  eye  reaches  over  a  wide^spread  picture 
of  provinces  with  their  innumerable  mountains  and  cities,  each  of 
which  is  full  of  its  own  historical  or  mythical  memories.  For  the  pano- 
rama  extends  from  Rome,  visible  in  the  plain,  to  Arpino^  Cicero's 
paternal  city,  which  stands  out  among  the  far  blue  mountains  of  the 
Neapolitan  kingdom. 

**Thc  air  up  here  is  fresh,  almost  sharp.  The  brown  grasses  on  the 
mas>es  of  rock,  the  wild  roses,  and  the  golden  broom  wave  to  and  fro  iii 
it.  The  very  spirit  of  antiquity  and  of  the  primseval  wilderness,  of  a 
great,  mighty,  pre-historic  age,  seems  to  brood  on  these  storm-wom 
cyclopean  stones. 

I  scrambled  further  over  the  rocks,  to  reach  the  famous  cyclopean 
walls.  As  in  all  the  Latin  cities,  their  long  lines  girdle  the  actual  Arx 
or  citadel,  and  sink  away  sheer  down  the  precipice.  The  arrangement 
of  their  unhewn  stones  is  as  perfectly  preserved  as  if  the  builder  had 
been  at  work  hut  yesterday  t  here  and  there  they  are  pierced  by  a  small 
door  of  Etruscan  appearance.  At  the  end  of  one  great  line  of  wall  there 
still  stands  the  great  cyclopean  gate,  in  use  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
built  of  massive,  almost  square  blocks,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two 
side  walls  lean  towards  each  other  till  the  angle  is  cut  ofiT  by  the  stone 
which  forms  the  lintel. 

**The  hugeness  of  these  grey  walls,  weather-stained  by  thousands  of 
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yeari^  the  wild  growth  of  plants  clinging  to  them,  the  mighty  strength  oi 
the  mountam  on  which  the  giant  fabric  rests,  and  the  grandeur  of  nature 
which  surrounds  it,  all  combine  to  bring  the  mind  into  a  state  of  feeling 
impossible  to  describe. 

**  When  I  had  passed  through  diat  gate,  the  rocky  path  led  me  deep 
down  the  other  side  of  the  wall  of  mountain,  so  that  the  view  of  Latium 

was  lost.  "Below  T  found  nnother  and  far  larger  circular  ci^^lern  hewn  iii 
the  rock,  of  at  lea^^t  30  feet  in  diameter.  In  its  broad  rocky  mary;in  many 
basins  arc  scooped  out,  in  wjiich  the  women  of  Scgni  still  do  their  wash- 
ing. In  all  the  Volscian  towns  I  have  found  such  ancient  and  perfectly 
preserved  cisterns  :  they  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  that  neighbourhood,  as 
I  do  not  remonber  ever  to  have  met  with  them  elsewhere  in  lAtium  of 
this  size  and  shape." — Gregorwius, 

The  streets  of  Segni  have  little  interest.  In  its  piazza  is 
the  modernized  Cathedral^  having  few  memorials  of  a 
bishopric  which  dates  from  499.  It  contains  however  two 
remarkable  statues— one  is  that  of  St,  Vitalian,  a  native  of 
Segni,  Pope  from  657  to  672,  the  feeble  though  canonized 
pontiff  who  received  the  Emperor  Constans  II.  at  Eome, 
and  allowed  him  to  carry  oft'  to  Constantinoj)le  so  many  of 
its  treasures,  including  the  bronze  roof  of  the  Pantheon. 
Nevertheless  he  deserves  honour  for  having  been  in  some 
respects,  with  Wilfrid,  the  apostle  of  England,  and,  having 
been  the  Pope  who  sent  the  Greek  Archbishop  Theodore 
to  Canterbury.  The  statue  was  placed  here  in  1721,  and 
taken  from  the  image  on  his  coins.    Its  inscription  ends  : 

**  Signia  gave  me  to  Rome  :  Rome  gave  me  the  tiara. 
Signia  divides  with  Rome  the  honours  of  my  rule.** 

*'  Tlie  other  statue,  also  of  indifferent  execution,  stands  opposite  that 
of  St.  Vitalian.    Bruno»  a  native  of  Asti,  in  Piedmont,  came  to  Rome, 

recommended  to  Gregory  VIT.,  and  was  afterwards  made  Bishop  of 
Segni  by  Urban  11.  In  defiance  of  the  Canon,  he  abandoned  his  epis- 
copal scat  and  went  to  Monte  Cassino,  where  the  Al>bot  Oderisiu.^ 
received  him  among  the  Benedictines.  AUliough  Pascal  II.  ordered  the 
truant  to  return  to  his  diocese,  he  remained  at  Monte  Cassino,  was 
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there  chosen  Abbot,  and  in  the  leisure  of  the  cloister  composed  his 
cxcgetical  writings, 

*'  Not  long  after,  Bruno  played  a  part  at  Rome.  It  is  well  kno^vn  that 
in  the  sequel  of  the  strife  about  investiture.  Pope  Pascal  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  and  compelled  to  issue  a  Bull  by 
which  he  yielded  to  the  Emperor  the  contested  right  of  spiritual  investi- 
ture. After  his  release,  when  Henry  had  returned  to  Germany,  Cardi- 
nals and  Bishops  beset  Pascal  with  entreaties  to  revoke  tlie  Bull  thus 
wrung  from  him,  and  to  break  his  oath  ;  among  these  fanatics  the  most 
zc3lou<;  was  ]?mno.  His  vehemence  aTi{;crc<1  Pascal,  who  then  ui>on 
foroade  hiiu  U;  be  at  the  same  time  Bisliop  and  Abbot.  So  Bruno  laid 
dr»\vn  h:  ;  otti  o  at  Muiue  Cassinu,  and  returned  toSegni,  where  he  died 
ill  1 123.    He  was  canonized  in  1183. 

**  It  was  Loid  Ellis,  also  both  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino  and  Bishop  of 
Segni,  who  raised  this  monument  to  his  predecessor.  But  the  Church 
of  S^i  has  another  and  more  remarkable  connection  with  distant 
England  ;  for  it  was  in  a  synod  of  bishops  of  the  Campaign  a  held  here 
in  1 1 73,  that  Thomas  a  Becket  was  canonized  shortly  after  his  murder. 
This  is  recorded  by  an  inscription  in  the  Cathc  b  al 

"l.')rd  Ellis  became  Bishop  of  Se^ni  in  170S.  He  restore  1  tlie 
Cathedral,  and  bequeathed  to  the  town  a  seminary,  its  best  niemui  ial  of 
him.  Pupils  come  to  il  from  all  parts  of  Latium  ;  they  wear  a  priestly 
garb,  uUliough  not  necessarily  intended  for  Holy  Qrdei-s.  The  seminary 
siauds  near  the  Church  of  St.  Pietro."—  Gregorovius, 

Nothing  can  be  more  kind  than  the  reception  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Segni  give  to  strangers.  The  women  here 
wear  a  different  costume  to  those  in  the  towns  on  the  other 

side  of  the  valley.  They  have  no  panni,  but  a  large  silver 
bodkin  fastens  up  their  hair,  and  their  bodices,  usually 
green,  are  laced  behind  instead  of  in  front.  Almost  all  the 
natives  are  proprietors  in  the  country  on  a  very  small  scale, 
and  though  little  can  be  grown  in  these  lofty  uplands,  the 
vineyards,  oiiveyards,  and  fruit-gardens  are  very  productive. 
The  most  excellent  cherries  and  peaches  abound ;  and  the 
woods  supply  chestnuts  for  a  coarse  bread  which  is  con- 
sidered very  nourishing,  and  abundant  acorns  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  black  pigs  which  are  fed  here  in  vast  numbers. 
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It  is  most  amusing  to  see  the  return  of  the  country-people 

at  sunset  when  they  return  home  from  their  fields,  thousands 


The  Inhabitants  of  Segai  returning  from  the  Country. 


at  a  time,  streaming  along  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  gateway, 
and  up  the  steep  streets  into  the  upper  to^vn,  each  accom- 
panied by  his  domestic  animals — ^his  donkeys,  his  goats,  or 
his  pet  pigs,  which  come  frisking  behind  their  masters  in  the 
must  diverting  manner,  for  all  share  their  homes  with  them. 
Then  the  whole  street  is  blocked  up  for  a  time,  and  the 
cries,  the  shouts,  the  braying,  the  barkmg,  and,  above  all, 
the  squeaking  and  grunting,  baftie  all  description. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  HERNICAN  HILLS—FERENTINO,  ALATRI, 

AND  ANAGNI. 

HIS  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting excursions  near  Rome,  * 
and  is  perhaps  the  one  which 
is  least  known,  though  it  is  now 
rendered  very  easy  by  the  rail- 
way. To  accomplish  it,  one 
must  leave  Rome  by  the  first 
train  at  eight  a.m.,  and  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  that  train 
alone  is  met  by  the  omnibus 
from  Segni,  Anagni,  Ferentino, 
and  other  places  on  the  route, 
At  Feieotino.  but  distant  several  miles  from  the 

railway ;  and  that  if  any  other  train  is  chosen,  the  traveller 
will  find  himself  deposited  at  a  small  country  station  in  a 
desolate  district,  without  any  further  means  of  progress. 
For  the  same  reason  it  will  be  best  to  visit  the  nearest  places 
first,  taking  np  the  same  train  at  the  different  stations.  Any 
one  who  is  delicate  about  food,  had  better  take  it  with  them 
from  Rome,  or  at  any  rate  some  tea  and  coffee.  Meat  can 
scarcely  ever  be  obtained  in  the  mountain  towns,  but  eggs. 
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goats'  milk,  and  excellent  coarse  bread  are  always  to  be 
found  there,  and  often  macaroni  also,  with  tlie  thin  sour 
wine  of  the  hill  districts.  The  inns  are  mere  taverns,  often 
approached  by  filthy  alleys,  but  the  people  are  always  civil, 
the  linen  clean,  and  the  beds  sufficiently  comfortable  to  be 
appreciated  by  a  tired  traveller,  whose  appetite,  strengthened 
by  the  fresh  mountain  air,  will  also  be  quite  ready  for  the 
humble  fare  of  the  place.  The  charges  are  those  of  an  Italy 
unspoilt  by  English  and  Americans ;  one  franc  for  bed,  two 
francs  for  dinner,  and  forty  centimes  for  breakfast,  are  not 
unusual  prices.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  bargain,  and  will 
only  create  surprise  and  discomfort 

Those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  it  in  Rome,  will 
learn  on  this  excursion  how  much  beauty  and  pleasure  are 
lost  by  want  of  early  rising.  The  most  delicate  hues  and 
shadows  do  not  last  for  many  hours  after  sunrise.  When  we 
have  emerged  from  the  unfinished  station,  and  traversed  the 
vineyards  and  kitchen-gardens  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  we 
are  astonished  by  the  colouring  of  the  pale  pink  precipices 
in  the  familiar  range  of  the  Sabina,  as  they  melt  into  a  silver 
haze.  Here  and  there  a  projecting  cliff  can  be  distinguished, 
in  the  rest  all  form  is  lost  in  colour;  Monticelli  and  S. 
Angelo  glitter  on  their  hill-tops,  and  the  long  fiat  lines  of 
the  Campagna  are  tinged  with  peacock  hues,  as  the  blue 
cloud-shadows  flit  across  them.  In  the  foreground  the  rank 
vegetation  of  thistles,  marigolds,  and  lupins,  grows  together 
so  vigorously,  that  you  seem  to  see  them  sucking  their  strong 
life  out  of  the  rich  brown  earth.  On  the  other  side,  we  have 
first  the  striding  aqueducts,  tinged  on  their  inner  edge  by  the 
dazzling  sunlight,  and  then  the  long  line  of  ruined  tombs, 
which  traces  out  the  Appian  Way  against  the  low-lying 
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horizon.  Soon  the  train  rushes  across  the  sepulchral  road  of 
so  iTiany  memories,  and  over  the  stones  which  we  know  were 
once  trodden  by  the  sandalled  feet  of  St.  Paul, — and  so  into 
the  upland,  to  olive-gardens,  whos^  silvery  stems  glisten 
against  the  brilliant  green  of  the  young  corn,  to  dark  cypres; 
groves  and  pine-trees  on  the  edge  of  terraced  villas,  and  to 
ficld-s  divided  by  hedges  of  the  graceful  Spina  Chrisd,  the 
hallowed  plant,  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Italy  by  the 
returning  crusaders,  and  to  have  come  from  the  seed  of  the 
tree  on  Calvary,  whence  the  sacred  crown  was  woven.  Thus 
we  wind  round  the  base  of  the  green  slopes  encircling  Monte 
Cavo,  from  which  Castel  Gandolfo  looks  down  upon  the 
Alban  lake,  and  reach  the  station  of  Alba[no.  Beyond  this, 
upon  the  right,  we  overlook  a  plain  historical  with  the  sites 
of  Pratica,  Ardea,  Antium,  and  Astura,  to  a  wide  expanse  of 
blue  sea.  On  the  left  Civita  I^vinia  rises  with  its  tower  on 
a  fortified  height ;  then  Velletrl  with  its  orange  roo&  and 
wooded  hills  riven  into  gulfs  of  verdure ;  and  then  we  enter 
a  wilder  and  less  wooded  country,  the  valley  of  the  Sacco — 
a  plain  alternately  narrow  and  wide ;  a  very  definite  plain 
indeed,  closed  in  by  the  Hemican  hills  on  one  side,  and  the 
Volscian  mountains  on  the  other,  which  rise  abruptly  out  of 
it  with  rocky  buttresses. 

An  omnibus  met  us  at  the  Fe  eniino  station,  and  took  us 
the  three  miles  up  into  the  town,  through  a  country  where 
the  most  remarkable  feature  was  the  faggots,  stacked  high  up 
in  the  maple-trees,  pollarded  for  the  purpose. 

We  found  tolerable  rooms  at  the  little  iim,  and  almost 
immediately  set  off  in  the  omnibus  again  for  AlatrL  It  is 
a  long  drive  (much  longer  than  Murray  describes)  of  about 
two  hours ;  you  skirt  the  base  of  the  Hemican  mountains, 
and  cross  many  running  streams : 
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**  Roscida  rivis 
Hernica  Saxa  colunt." 

^n,  vii.  683. 

You  are  beginning  to  wonder  where  Alatri  can  be,  when 
you  see  its  huge  Cyclopean  walls  rising  against  the  sky  at 
the  end  of  a  valley  upon  the  left,  and  forming  a  terrace  fit 
for  Titans  to  walk  upon,  an  architectural  Stonehenge.  The 
modem  road  winds  into  the  town  by  a  gradual  ascent  The 
ancient  approach  is  the  earliest  instance  of  a  cordomiatay  a 
hill>side  broken  by  steps,  such  as  the  approach  to  the  Roman 
Capitol.  The  streets  are  full  of  mediaeval  houses,  with 
gothic  wiiidows  and  loggias  ;  and  the  two  ancient  churcho:^ 
have  each  a  line  rose-window  in  the  west  front.  But  tower- 
ing high  above  the  buildings  of  all  later  ages  are  the  Cyclo- 
pean walls  of  the  Pelasgic  city,  forming  a  quadrangle,  and 
quite  perfect,  as  if  they  were  finished  yesterday  :  for  though 
the  stones  are  fitted  together  without  cement,  each  is  like  a 
mass  of  rock,  and  the  arched  form  of  theu:  fitting  adds  to 
their  firmness.  One  of  the  ancient  gates  remains  under  a 
single  horizontal  stone  measuring  eighteen  feet  by  nine. 
The  figure  of  the  Pelasgic  god  Priapus  is  repeatedly  sculp- 
tured on  the  walls,  and  it  has  long  been  a  semi-religious 
custom  for  the  inhabitants  to  go  out  en  masse  to  mutilate  it 
on  Easter  Monday.  The  place  is  mentioned  by  Plautus, 
under  the  Greek  form  AXarptov:  Strabo  calls  it  AAtVpiOK 

**  Alatri,  like  Ferentino^  was  sunounded  with  walls,  but  the  circle 
round  the  town  has  been  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  only  the  walls 
rtf  the  citadel  remain,  an  astonishing  monument  of  that  period  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  without  parallel  amongst  the  towns  of  Latium,  so  that  to  see 

so  wonderful,  so  unparalleled  a  work,  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
buildings  of  Kf^pt,  is  well  worth  n  fnfic^ing  day's  journey. 

**The  old  citadel  of  Alatri  (it  is  now  called  '  Civita ' — the  town,  by 
it!?elf)  occupies  the  hii^hest  point  in  the  place,  and  is  now  the  site  of  the 
caiiicdral,  lor  here,  as  at  Fcreatiao,  the  bishopric  has  nestled  within  tlie 
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old  fortress.  And  this  hill,  on  the  broad  flat  suiiace  of  which  is  the 
cathedral,  is  surrounded,  supported,  and  surmounted  by  Cyclopean 
walls  reaching  to  a  height  of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet.  When  I 
saw  and  I  walked  round  these  constructions,  of  black  Titanic  stone- 

worlc,  to  which  the  eye  looks  up  with  astonishment,  so  well  preserved 
that  they  seem  as  if  their  age  mij^ht  be  reckoned  not  liy  thousands  of 
years  hut  by  years,  I  was  impelled  to  much  greater  luliniraiiun  of  human 
power  than  the  sight  of  the  Coliseum  of  Rome  had  insj-^ired.  For  in 
times  of  advanced  civilization,  with  many  complete  mechanical  ap- 
pliances, amphitheatres  or  public  baths  like  those  of  Caracalla  or 
Constantine  might  be  piled  up,  without  imputing  anything  extraordinary 
to  the  strength  of  man ;  and  even  the  walls  of  Dionysius  of  Ssrracuse, 
the  grandest  of  sudi  creations  which  I  had  yet  seen,  do  not  make  an 
equal  impression.  But  here  we  see  before  us  walls,  each  stone  of  which 
is  not  0  buge  square  but  a  block  of  irregular  shape,  many-sided,  hewn 
out  of  the  rock  ;  and  if  we  ask  in  wonder  by  what  mechanical  means 
such  huge  masses  of  rock  could  be  lifted  up  and  piled  one  upon  another, 
still  less  can  we  understand  how  it  was  possible  to  arrange  the  many- 
cornered  blocks  so  artistically  that  they  ftt  into  one  another  exactly 
without  leaving  spaces  to  be  filled  up,  and  form  a  complete  gigantic 
mosaic. 

Tradition  ascribes  this  species  of  ancient  Latin  buildings  to  the  time 
of  Saturn,  and  so  places  them  altogether  before  the  time  of  historical 

civilization;  but  scientific  research,  which  occupies  itself  so  much  with 
Indo-Germanic  and  Pelasgic  races  in  Italy,  is  forced  to  confess  that  it 
knows  nothing  of  the  nations  which  piled  up  these  works.  Their  ap- 
pearance shows  that  the  race  of  men  which  built  such  walls  must  have 
possessed  already  a  considerable  material  civilization  and  wcll-ordercd 
political  arrangements.  As  these  Cyclopean  towns  are  found  near  one 
another,  and  scattered  over  the  whole  of  LAtium,  it  follows  that  in  this 
country  a  great  number  of  independent  republics  or  states  were  estab* 
lished  in  very  ancient  times,  whose  connection  with  one  another  we  do 
not  know.  But  such  immense  fortifications  imply  constant  war  between 
the  diff<^nt  towns,  and  particularly  a  predatory,  unsafe,  and  isolated 
state  of  life.  To  bring  the  strength  of  the  men  into  a  suitable  propor- 
tion to  the  colossal  dimensions  of  the  works,  one  must  imagine  those  who 
erected  them,  or  who  came  as  enemies  to  stonn  them,  to  have  been 
regular  giants.  But  these  erections  only  point  to  that  colossal  period 
with  which  the  civilii^ition  of  men  in  all  nations  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  begins,  till  it  gradually  rises  from  the  materially  sublime  to  the 
representation  of  things  pleasing  and  beautiful,  whidi  more  perfect 
means  render  possible.   Altogether  these  Cyclopean  works  should  not 
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be  placed  in  too  dark  a  time  ;  perbaps  some  of  them  may  have  been 
buiit  in  Latium  after  Rome  was  founded,  and  the  step  from  this  many- 
cornciL'd  style  of  building  to  the  hardly  less  colossal  sqiiore  stone  walls 
of  the  Etiu^scans  and  Romans  is  by  no  means  a  lonj:^  one. 

**Out  of  the  walls  of  this  Capiiol  of  the  ancient  Alatri  led  a  principal 
gate  which  exists  still,  an  enormous  erection  made  of  horizontal  stones ; 
besides  this  there  is  also  a  smaller  entrance,  and  three  square  niches  in 
the  south  wall  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  images  of  gods  may  have  been 
set  up  there,  while  at  the  same  time  Cyclopean  remains  in  the  middle  of 
the  castle  may  with  some  probability  be  held  to  be  the  public  altar  on 
which  festive  sacrifices  were  offered. 

"Till  the  year  1843  t^^se  walls  were  half  buried  under  ruins  and 
creepers,  and  no  road  led  round  them.  A  \isit  of  Grej^or\'  XVI.  in- 
spiretl  the  Al.itrians  with  the  happy  thought  of  cleaning  and  clearing  out 
such  unparalleled  immuments  of  the  remotest  antiquity;  so  2000  men 
worked  for  ten  days  at  removing  the  rubbisli,  and  thus  the  Acropolis 
was  not  only  laid  bare  again  but  surrounded  with,  a  road  called  Via 
Gregoriana,  by  which  one  can  walk  round  it  comfortably.  Then  too 
the  great  gate  was  dug  out,  and  the  ascent  to  the  plateau  re-opened. 
This  broad  flat  space  is  only  surrounded  by  a  stone  bulwark,  which  rises 
above  the  Cyclopean  wall«  and  as  it  contains  no  building  but  the  cathe- 
dral, it  admits  a  most  charming  view  of  the  mountain  scenery.  And 
indeed  the  beautiful  surroundings  make  such  an  enchanting  picture,  that 
I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it  in  words,  or  even  to  indicate  the  lines 
of  the  mountains  which  rise  from  Elysian  fields  to  the  sunny  blue  above. 
In  the  perfect  stillness  and  indeed  deserted  condition  of  this  strange 
scene  of  remote  civilization,  the  impression  of  the  sublime  is  doubly 
effective." — Gregcrovius, 

Within  the  precincts  of  the  Pelasgic  fortress  stands  the 
Cathedral,    It  only  dates  from  the  last  century,  though  the 

see  was  created  in  a.d.  551  ;  but  it  is  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  all  distant  views  of  the  town.  A  ^er  church  is  that  of  S, 
Maria  Ma^iore,  which  has  three  gothic  portals  in  its  west 
front,  and  a  fine  rose-window  above  them.  The  mouldings 
are  richly  ornamented  with  acanthus.  It  had  formerly 
two  towers,  but  only  one  remains.  The  interior  is  com- 
pletely modernized.  From  the  heights  overhanging  the 
Cyclopean  walls  are  wild  views  over  the  Volscian  and 
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Hemican  hills,  the  most  prominent  feature  being  a  bare 
mountain^  crowned  by  a  little  town  and  a  grove  of  cypresses. 
This  is  Funume,  the  scene  of  the  imprisonnieDl  and  death  of 
the  abdicated  hermit-Pope,  Celestine  V.,  immured  here  by. 
the  jealousy  of  his  successor,  Boniface  VIII.,  though  the 
next  Pope,  Clement  V.,  enrolled  him  amongst  the  saints. 
In  old  days  Fiimone  was  carefully  watched,  for  its  lord  had 
feudal  rights  over  ail  Uie  surrounding  country,  and,  when  he 
wished  to  summon  his  vassals,  either  in  defence  or  attack, 
he  lighted  a  bonfire  on  his  hill-top,  whence  the  proverb, — 
"Quando  Funioiie  iuuia,  iiiUa  la  campagna  trema."  The 


Cyclopean  Gate  of  Alatri. 

people  of  Alatri  are  magnificently  handsome,  and  as  the 
women  come  down  the  steep  stairs  under  the  great  gateway, 
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with  their  flowing  veils,  their  rich  costume,  and  their  gleam- 
ing brass  conclu  poised  upon  their  stately  heads,  they  are 
wonderfully  in  keeping  with  the  scene. 

The  drive  back  from  Alatri  to  Ferentino  in  the  gloaming 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  days  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
gave  us  a  perfect  succession  of  charming  pictures,  not  only  of 
landscape — ^though  that  was  beautiful  exceedingly  in  the  still 
late  light — ^but  of  herdsmen  in  their  closely-fitting  bkie  drcr^s, 
with  their  guiding-poles  over  their  shoulders,  following  great 
grey  oxen  down  the  hollow  ways  between  the  red  earth  and 
bright  young  grass,  and  singing  as  they  went ;  and  of  women 
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in  white  dresses,  with  snow-white  panni  folded  over  their 
dark  hair,  large  gold  earrings,  and  embroidered  aprons, 
sometimes  coming  up  from  wayside  fountains  with  the  great 
brazen  vessels  of  water,  which  one  sees  here  everywhere, 
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poised  upon  their  heads,  like  beautiful  Greek  Caryatides. 
And  our  evening  was  a  perfectly  Italian  one — seated  in  the 

brick-floored,  wall-painted  room,  lighted  by  Italian  lamps 
witli  three  burners  and  hanging  chains,  and  waited  on  by  a 
gaily-jewelled  hostess,  who  had  nothing  to  offer  but  eggs 
and  salad. 

Another  beautiful  morning  found  us  quite  rested,  and  up 
at  six  to  enjoy  the  early  light  glinting  through  the  old  olive- 
trees  under  our  window,  and  the  distant  views  of  rosy  peaks 
fading  fainter  into  a  misty  plain.  Then  we  set  off  to  explore 
the  town,  the  ancient  Ferentiiiuui,  up  the  steep  dark  street, 
all  balconies,  and  loggias,  and  Gothic  windows,  with  plenty 
of  dirt  beneath,  and  only  a  strip  of  opal  sky  lighting  it  up  at 
the  end.  On  the  steepest  part  of  the  hill  is  the  Church  of  St 
Valentine^  with  a  very  curious  porch,  whose  canopy  is  formed 
by  a  projecting  apse.  A  little  further  is  S,  Francesco^  with 
strange  bas-reliefs  in  its  little  fore-court.  Hence  the  Via 
deir  Antico  Acropole,  a  street  full  of  long  steep  staircases, 
beloved  by  artists,  leads  up  to  a  terrace  under  Cyclopean 
walls  of  huge  stones,  something  like  those  of  Alatri.  The 
dark  passage  caverned  under  tliese  walls  emerges  close  to 
the  DuoMO  (SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo),  which,  externally,  has 
much  of  its  Lombard  architecture  remaining  ;  and,  within, 
a  splendid  opus-alexandrinum  pavement,  mended  with  frag- 
ments of  sculptured  marble-work,  and  a  glorious  twisted 
mosaic  pillar  nearly  the  whole  height  of  the  church,  secured 
against  the  wall  by  iron  clamps.  Behind  the  church  is  the 
bishop's  palace,  with  a  stately  old  staircase  guarded  by 
marble  lions. 

A  crowded  street,  where  old  women,  like  the  Fates  of 
Michael  Angelo,  sit  spinning  in  their  doorways,  surrounded 
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by  their  domestic  circles  of  goats,  cats,  dogs,  and  pigs,  all 
joining  vociferously  in  the  conversation,  leads  to  the  lower 


Bishop's  Staircase.  Ferentino. 


town.   The  stone  used  as  the  font  in  the  little  church  of  St 

(  iio\'anni  Evangelista  has  an  inscription  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Ferentinnm  to  Cornelia  Salonina,  wife  of  the  "  unconquered 
Gallienus."  From  the  piazza,  where  a  number  of  Roman 
altars  are  collected,  we  have  a  magnificent  view  over  moun- 
tain and  plain.  Hence,  also,  one  may  learn,  by  looking 
down,  to  fold  one's  way  through  the  intricate  maze  of  liltliy 
alleys,  many  of  which  have  such  stately  names  as  Via  dcir 
Atreo,  Vicolo  dei  Bagni  de  Flavio,  Vicolo  del  Calidario, 
&a,  to  the  finest  of  the  churches,  Sta,  Maria  Maggiorey 
which,  in  its  beautiful  west  front,  has  a  door  with  detached 
red  marble  columns  banded  together,  and  above  it  the 
\'OL.  I,  17 
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emblems  of  the  Evangelists  on  either  side  of  the  Lamb  of 
God,  and  a  grand  rose  window. 


S.  Mam  Maggiore,  Ferentino. 


Old  Italian  histories  assert  that  S.  Maria  Salome,  the 

reputed  mother  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  was  buried  at 
Fereutiuo,  '^as  is  attested  by  the  archives  in  the  cathedral 
of  VerolL*' 

Near  the  gate  close  to  this  church  an  inscription  hewn  in 
the  solid  rock  records  the  erection  of  a  statue  by  the  grateful 
people  of  Ferentinum  to  Quinctilius  Priscus,  who,  amongst 
other  largesses,  gave  them  crustula  and  mulsum  (cakes  and 
mead)  upon  his  birth-day,  Mrith  sportuia  (presents  of  money) 
for  the  decurions,  and  nucum  sparsiones  (scrambles  of  nuts) 
for  the  boys. 

**Tfae  pride  of  Ft  itnii  ino,  ;imoiig^>t  if  ^  antiquities,  is  the  so-called 
*  Testament.*   With  difficulty  I  climbed  over  rocks  and  through  the 

brambles  in  a  vineyard  to  reach  this  curiosity,  and  at  la«;t  I  saw  before 
me  a  great  table  hewn  in  the  livin^^  rock.  A  long  inscription  in  well- 
cut  characters  tells  here  tliat  Aulas  Ouinctilius,  Quatuorvir  and  i^dile, 
was  the  benefactor  of  his  native  town,  bequeathing  to  it  all  his 
property  by  will,  for  which  the  town  gratefully  hououred  him  by  placing 
his  statue  publicly  on  the  Forum." — Grtgorcvius. 

Another  public  carriage  met  us  at  the  station  for  Anagni^ 
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the  ancient  Anagnia,  the  capital  of  the  Hemicans,  and  one 
the  five  Saturnian  cities  whose  names  begin  with  the  first 
setters  of  the  alphabet — ^Anagni,  Alatri,  Arpino,  Area,  and 
Atino.  The  town  clings  to  terraces  on  the  bare  side  of  the 
Hemican  liills,  wiiii  the  most  splendid  views  in  every 
direction.  Its  streets  perfectly  abound  in  quaint  archi- 
tectural fragments,  griffins^  lions,  open  loggias,  outside  stair- 
cases, trefoiled  windows^  and  great  arched  doorways,  and 
still  remind  one  of  the  expression  "municipium  ornatissi- 
mum,"  which  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Milo,  applies  to  this 
town.   Virgil  also  speaks  of  its  riches : — 

"  Quos,  dives  Anagnia,  pascis." 

The  centre  of  life  here,  as  in  all  the  mountain  towns,  is 
the  piazza,  where  groups  of  brilliantly-dressed  peasants,  the 
women  all  wearing //r;!^' again,  stand  gossipping  round  the 

fountain,  poising  their  brazen  co?icJie  meanwhile  upon  its 
marble  ledges.  The  men  lie  baskmg  in  the  sunshine  along 
the  stone  ledges  of  the  terrace,  for  here  only  three  sides  of 
the  piazza  are  surrounded  with  houses,  the  fourth  is  open 
towards  the  valley  and  the  mountains. 

From  this  piazza  the  view  is  so  beautiful,  that  it  enchants  even  those 
wlio  have  seen  all  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  African  and  Ionian  sea. 
Immediately  opposite  rise  the  Volscian  hills,  whose  sunny  heii^hts  arc 
so  distinctly  seen  that  the  windows  in  the  houses  can  be  distin-aislied. 
Everywhere  Volscian  towns  catch  the  eye,  a^  they  loUow  one  another 
along  the  hills.  Monte  Fortino,  the  celebrated  Segni,  Gavignano, 
Rocca  Gorga,  Scurgola  %  then  Morolo,  Supino,  Patrica,  behind  whiclk 
the  tall  pyramid  of  Monte  Cacume  rises  blue  and  beautiful.  Furthei 
still  are  peak  after  peak ;  then  more  towns ;  here  Ferentino  on  a  hill; 
there  Frosinone,  whose  citadel  even  is  visible,  and  Amara»  Posi, 
Ceocano,  and  many  other  places  which  the  eye  can  discover.  Tovrards 
Rome  extends  a  large  plain  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Palesrn'na, 
which  is  itself  visible  in  the  far  distance.  The  Latin  hills  also  appear, 
and  thus  the  view  embraces  a  large  part  of  Latium.'" — Gregoravim* 
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Beyond  the  piazza,  on  the  left,  open  the  huge  round  arches 
of  the  portico  of  the  old  Papal  palace.   Little  that  is  curious 


Papal  Palace,  Aoagni. 


Temaiiis  in  the  interior ;  vet  in  these  rooms  William  of 
Nogaret  insulted  the  mighty  Bonifece  VIII.,  and  im- 
prisoned him  in  his  own  palace,  when  "  the  flmr-de-^is  was 
seen  in  Anagni."  Here,  also,  Innocent  III.,  Gregory  IX., 
and  Alexander  IV.,  held  their  courts  iii  the  thirteenth 
century,  all  born  here,  and  all  sprung  from  native  families, 
and  once  canons  of  the  cathedral  Behind  the  palace  a 
fragment  of  a  beautiful  Gothic  loggia  of  the  time  of  Boniface 
remains;  part  of  the  interior  is  now  used  as  a  theatre. 
Thert'  is  not  a  book-shop  in  Anagni,  and  we  could  find  no 
one,  not  even  the  sacristan  of  the  cathedral,  who  knew 
anything  whatever  of  its  history.  The  utmost  they  could 
tell,  was  that  "  Bonifazio "  had  lived  there,  that  his  statue 
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Stood  on  their  walls,  mi  l  ili U  Dante  had  written  of  him — 
what^  or  who  he  was,  they  were  quite  ignorant  of. 


Entranoe  to  the  Cathedral,  Anagnt. 


It  is  a  very  short  distance  up  the  hill  to  the  Cathedral 
(Sta.  Maria),  which  is  the  most  interesting  medijeval  building 
in  this  part  of  Italy,  except  the  convent  of  Subiaco.  The 
see  dates  from  a.d.  487.  On  the  waU,  above  what  was 
once  the  great  south  entrance,  Boniface  VIIL  sits  aloft,  in 
robes  and  tiara,  in  his  throne  of  state.  Over  his  head, 
blazoned  in  gold  and  mosaic,  axe  the  illustrious  alliances  of 
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the  Gaetani  before  his  time.   The  steps  beneath  this  statue, 

which  must  have  had  a  magnificent  effect  in  the  open  space, 
as  seen  from  the  valley  beneath,  were  destroyed  thirty  years 
ago  by  a  certain  Marchese  (even  his  name  seems  to  be 
forgotten),  and  the  present  entrance  is  by  the  north,  where 

a  quaint  winding  staircase  leads  m:o  a  dark  gallery,  lined 
with  curious  old  frescoes  and  inscriptions,  and  so  into  the 
cathedral. 

**The  cathedral  of  Ana«Tii,  though  several  times  renovated  by  the 
bishops  of  the  town  and  by  Ihe  popes,  still  retains  its  original  Golhic- 
Roman  character.  The  feijade  is  of  rude  architecture ;  it  terminates  in 
an  obtuse-angled  gable^  the  triangle  of  which  is  cut  off.  by  a  simple 
cornice.  In  it  is  an  arched,  unomamented  window,  beneath  which  is  a 
large  square  one,  evidently  of  a  later  date.  The  door  (there  is  only  one) 
has  a  cornice  in  very  bad  tast^  formed  of  different  blocks  of  stone 
patched  together,  and  ornamented  with  heads  of  oxen  and  lions,  the  rude 
work  of  the  middle  ages.  Two  pillars  are  built  into  the  wall,  with  the 
capitals  joined  together,  without  any  visible  object,  and  very  unsymme- 
trically  too,  a>*they  are  only  on  one  side  of  the  door.  Over  the  door  is 
a  round  arcli  adorned  with  «;imple  arabesques.  The  masonry  is  through- 
out of  the  black  limestone  from  the  nci^^hhourinij;  mountains.  One  can 
sec  that  the  fa(;ade  still  retains  it'^  original  fr-nn,  and  has  only  been  re- 
Stored  at  a  later  period  in  a  Imrry,  when  absolutely  necessary.*  — 
Gregoravius, 

The  interior  is  far  more  picturesque  than  beautiful  In 

the  lofty  choir  is  a  grand  pascal  candlestick,  supported  by  a 
crouching  figure.  Portraits  of  all  the  popes  connected  with 
Anagni  hang  over  the  throne  and  stalls.  The  whole  pave- 
ment of  the  church  is  of  the  most  splendid  opus  alexan- 
drinum,  though  much  decayed,  and  in  the  choir  it  reaches  a 
degree  of  minuteness  and  perfection  like  clelic;ite  jeweller!^ 
work.  Here,  on  the  Maundy  Thursday  of  i  i6o,  Alexander 
III.  stood  to  curse  the  great  Emperor  Barbarossa.  Here 
Innocent  HI.  read  aloud  the  bull  which  excommunicated 
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Frederick  II.,  and  on  this  same  spot  Alexander  IV.  banished 
the  young  Manfred.  Here  also  the  cardinals  elected  Inno- 
cent  IV.,  after  they  had  received  the  fcrious  letter  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.,  calling  them  "sons  of  Belial."  In 
this  church  also  (September  7,  1303)  Boniface  VIIL  knelt 
at  the  altar  in  his  pontifical  robes,  when  the  French,  prompted 
oy  his  hereditary  enemies,  the  Colonnas,  had  forced  the 
gates  of  the  town,  and  burst  into  the  streets,  crying,  "Vive 
le  roi  de  France,  et  meure  Boniface." 

"  The  Pope  had  retired,  as  usual,  from  the  summer  heat  to  his  native 
city,  Anagni.  Here  he  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  pause,  to  be  gathering  up 
his  strength  to  launch  the  last  crushing  thunders  upon  the  head  of  the 
contumacious  king  of  France.  The  Bull  of  excommunication  was 
ordered  to  be  suspended  in  the  porch  of  the  cathedral  of  Anagni.  The 
8ih  of  September  was  to  be  the  fatal  day. 

"  On  a  sudden,  on  the  7th  of  Septcmljcr,  the  peaceful  streets  of 
Anagni  were  disturbed.  The  Pope  and  the  Cardinals,  who  were  all 
assembled  around  lain,  were  startled  with  the  trampling  of  armed  horse, 
and  the  terrible  cry,  which  ran  like  wild-fire  through  tlie  city,  '  Death 
to  Pope  Boniface !  Lot^  live  the  King  of  France ! '  Sciarra  Colonna, 
at  the  head  of  three  hundred  horsemen,  the  Barons  of  Ceccano  and 
Supino,  and  some  others,  the  sons  of  Master  Massio  of  Anagni,  were 
marching  in  furious  haste,  with  the  banner  of  the  King  of  France  dis- 
I'laycd.  The  ungrateful  citizens  of  Anagni,  foigetful  of  their  pride  in 
their  holy  compatriot,  of  the  honour  and  advantage  to  their  town  from 
the  splendour  and  wealt}i  of  Lite  Papal  residence,  received  them  with 
rebellious  and  acclaiming  shouts. 

"The  bell  of  the  city,  indeed,  had  tolled  at  the  first  alarm  ;  the 
burghers  had  assembled  ;  they  had  chosen  their  commander ;  but  that 
commander,  whom  they  ignorantly  or  treacherously  chose,  was  Arnulf, 
a  deadly  enemy  of  the  Pope.  The  banner  of  the  Church  was  unfolded 
against  the  Pope  by  the  captain  of  the  people  of  Anagni.  The  first 
attack  was  on  the  palace  of  the  Pope,  on  that  of  the  Marquis  Gaetani, 
his  nephew,  and  those  of  three  Cardinals,  the  special  partisans  of  Boni- 
face.  The  houses  of  the  Pope  and  of  his  nephew  made  some  resistance. 
The  doors  of  those  of  the  Cardinals  were  beaten  down,  the  treasures 
ransacked  and  carried  off;  the  Cardinals  themselves  fled  from  the  backs 
of  the  houses  through  the  common  sewer.    Ihe  Pope  and  his  nephew 
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implored  a  truce  ;  it  was  granted  for  eight  hours.  This  time  the  Pope 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  stir  up  the  people  to  his  defence  :  the 
people  answered  coldly  that  they  were  under  the  command  of  their 
captain.  The  Pope  demanded  the  terms  of  the  conspirators.  *  If  the 
Pope  would  save  his  life,  let  him  instantly  restore  the  Colonna  Cardinals 
to  their  dignity,  and  reinstate  the  whole  house  in  their  honours  and 
possessions ;  after  this  restoration  the  Pope  must  abdicate,  and  leave  his 
body  at  the  disposal  of  Sciarra/  The  Pope  groaned  in  the  dqpth  of  his 
heart.  '  The  word  is  spoken/  Again  the  assailants  thundered  at  the 
gates  of  the  palace  ^  still  there  was  obstinate  resistance.  The  principal 
church  of  Anagni,  that  of  Ssuita  Maria,  protected  the  Pope's  palace. 
Sciarra  Colonna's  lawless  band  set  fire  to  the  gates ;  the  church  was 
crowded  with  clergy  and  laity,  and  traders  who  had  hrouj^ht  their 
precious  w^ares  mto  the  sacred  building.  They  were  plundered  with 
such  rapacity  that  not  a  man  escaj^ed  with  a  farthing. 

*'The  Marquis  Gaetani  found  himseli  compelled  to  surrender,  on  the 
condition  that  his  own  life,  that  of  his  family,  and  of  his  servants, 
should  be  spared.  At  these  sad  tidings  the  Pope  wept  bitterly.  The 
Pope  was  alone ;  from  the  first  the  Cardinals,  some  from  treadiery, 
some  from  cowardice,  had  fled  on  all  sides,  even  his  most  familiar 
friends :  they  had  crept  into  the  most  ignoble  hiding-places.  The  aged 
Pontiff  alone  lost  not  his  self-command.  He  had  declared  himself  ready 
to  perish  in  his  glorious  cause  ;  he  determined  to  fall  with  din;nity.  '  If 
I  am  betrayed  like  Christ,  I  am  ready  to  die  like  Christ.'  He  put  on 
the  stole  of  S.  Peter,  the  imperial  crown  was  on  his  head,  the  keys  of  S. 
Peter  in  one  hand  and  the  cross  in  the  other :  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
Papal  throne,  and,  like  the  Roman  senators  of  old,  awaited  the  approach 
of  the  Gaul. 

>  "  But  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  Boni&ce  had  raised  and  infixed  deep 
in  the  hearts  of  men  passions  which  acknowledged  no  awe  of  ag^  of 

intrepidity,  or  religious  majesty.  In  William  of  Nogaret  the  blood  of 
his  Tolosan  ancestors,  in  Colonna  the  wrongs,  the  degradation,  the 
beggary,  the  exile  of  all  hi-,  house,  had  extinguished  every  feeling  but 
revenge.  They  insulted  him  with  contumacious  reproaches  ;  they 
menaced  his  life.  The  Pop>e  answered  ni>t  a  word.  They  insisted  that 
he  should  at  once  abdicate  the  Papacy.  '  liehoid  my  neck,  behold  my 
head,'  was  the  only  reply. 

"The  Pope  was  phced  under  close  custody,  not  one  of  his  own 
attendants  permitted  to  approach  him.  Worse  indignities  awaited  him. 
He  was  set  on  a  vicious  horse,  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  and  so  led 
through  the  town  to  his  place  of  imprisonment.  The  palaces  of  the 
Pope  and  of  hU  nephew  were  plundered ;  so  vast  was  the  wealth,  that 
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the  annual  revenues  of  ail  the  kings  in  the  world  would  not  have  been 
equal  to  the  treasures  found  and  carried  off  by  Scinrn's  freebooting 
soldiers.  His  very  private  chamber  was  ransacked  j  notliing  left  but 
bare  walls. 

**At  length  the  people  of  Anagni  could  no  longer  bear  the  insult  and 
the  sufTerings  heaped  upon  their  illustrious  fellow-citizen.  They  rose  in 
irresistible  insurrection,  drove  out  the  soldiers  by  whom  they  had  been 
over-awed,  now  gorged  with  plunder,  and  doubtless  not  unwilling  to 
withdraw.  The  Pope  was  rescued,  and  led  out  into  the  street,  where 
the  old  man  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  people :  *  Good  men  and 
women,  ye  see  how  mine  enemies  have  come  upon  me,  and  plundered 
my  goods,  and  those  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  poor.  Not  a  morsel  of 
bread  have  T  eaten,  not  a  drop  have  T  dmnTc,  since  my  capture.  I  am 
almost  dead  with  hunger.  If  any  L';ood  woman  will  give  me  a  piece  of 
bread  and  a  cup  of  wine, —  it  she  ims  no  wine,  a  little  walcr, — T  will 
absolve  her  ;  and  any  one  who  will  give  me  their  alms,  from  all  their 
sins.*  The  compassionate  rabble  burst  into  a  cry,  *  Long  life  to  the 
Pope  I '  They  carried  him  back  to  his  naked  palace.  They  crowded, 
the  women  especially,  with  provisions,  bread,  meat,  water,  and  wine. 
They  could  not  find  a  single  vessel :  they  poured  a  supply  of  water  into 
a  chest.  The  Pope  proclaimed  a  general  absolution  to  all  except  the 
plunderers  of  his  palace.  lie  even  declared  that  he  wished  to  be  at  peace 
with  the  Colonnas  and  all  his  enemies.  This  perhaps  was  to  disguise  his 
intention  of  retiring,  as  soon  as  he  could,  to  Rome. 

"The  Rornan>  had  heard  with  indignation  tlie  sacrilegious  attack  on 
the  person  of  the  Supreme  PontilT.  Four  hundred  horse,  under  Matteo 
and  Gaetano  Orsini,  were  sent  to  conduct  him  to  the  city.  He  entered  it 
almost  in  triumph ;  the  populace  welcomed  him  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  joy.  But  the  awe  of  his  greatness  was  gone ;  the  spell  of  his 
dominion  over  the  minds  of  men  was  broken. 

^*The  religious  mind  of  Christendom  was  at  once  perplexed  and 
horror-stricken  by  the  sacrilegious  violence  on  the  person  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff:  it  shocked  some  even  of  the  stem«t  Ghibellines.  Dante,  who 
brands  the  pride,  the  avarice,  the  treachery  of  Boniface  in  his  mast 
terrible  words,  and  has  consigned  him  to  the  dh-est  doom,  neveriheless 
expresses  the  almost  universal  feeling.  Christendom  'shuddered  ti) 
behold  the  Fleur-de-lis  enter  into  Anagni,  and  Ciuisi  iigaiu  captive  in 
his  Vicar,  the  mockery,  the  gall  and  vinegar,  the  cruciExion  between 
robbersy  the  insolent  and  sacrilegious  cruelty  of  the  second  Pilate.*" 
'^Milman*s  Hist.  ofLaUn  ChrisHaniiy, 

"  Veggio  in  Alagna  entrar  lo  fiordaliso, 
£  nel  vicario  sue  Cristo  esser  catto ; 
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Veggiolo  im'  altra  volta  esser  deriso, 
Vegj^io  rinnovellar  I'aceto  e  '1  fde, 

E  tra  vivi  lafJroni  esser  anciso. 

Veggio  '1  nuovo  Pilato  si  cruikle, 
Cbe  rxh  nol  saxia,  ma,  ^cn/a  (lecreto. 
I'oiia  nel  tempio  le  capide  —-rur<^atGrio,  xx.  89. 

Two  cliapels  on  the  left  of  the  cathedral  nave  are  filled 

with  Gaetani  memorials.    In  one  is  a  Greek  inscription. 

In  the  other  is  a  painting  of  the  Madonna,  of  1322,  and  the 

grand  mosaic  tomb  wrought  by  the  Cosmati  (**magister 

Cosmas,  civis  Romanus,  cum  filiis  siiis  Lnca  et  Jacopo  "), 

known  as  "II  sepolcro  della  famiglia  di  Bonifezio/*  It 

bears  in  Latin  the  inscription : 

"  Whoever  thou  art  who  directest  thy  steps  to  this  venerable  church, 
know  at  once  the  founders  of  all  its  glories.  Peter  the  Bishop  founded 
it  with  great  effort,  whom  noble  Salerno  reared  and  gave  to  us.  May  the 
only  Son  of  the  Supreme  Father  have  mercy  on  him." 

In  the  sacristy  are  preserved  some  curious  copes,  and  the 
croziers  of  innocent  III.  and  Boniface  VI I L  The  cr>'pt  is 
given  up  to  the  especial  saints  of  Anagni,  who  are  numerous, 
and  whose  story,  in  a  series  of  very  early  frescoes,  occupies 
the  walls.  The  south  altar  is  devoted  to  Santa  Oliva,  whose 
bones  and  head  are  shown  in  a  glass  case  beneath  her 
statue.  Opposite  her  is  St.  Magnus,  bishop  and  mart>T, 
who  is  represented  above  seated  between  two  virgin  saints. 
Beneath  another  altar  are  the  martyrs  Secunda,  Aurelia,  and 
Neonissa.  In  the  tribune,  which  has  a  magnificent  pave- 
ment, is  the  i)a])al  throne,  and  over  it,  in  ancient  fresco,  the 
whole  story  of  the  Apocalypse — the  seven  candlesticks,  the 
seven  churches,  the  twenty-four  elders  in  adoration  of  the 
spotless  Lamb,  &c.,  and,  in  the  centre,  above  the  altar,  the 
Redeemer  seated  on  a  rainbow,  with  the  two-edged  sword 
proceeding  out  of  his  mouth. 
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The  tall  Romanesque  tower  of  the  Cathedral  is  not  joined 
to  tlie  rest  of  the  building,  but  stands  alone  iii)on  a  little 
green  platform  at  the  west  end  of  the  church.  Hence  there 
is  a  grand  view  over  the  valley,  but  to  Roman  Catholics  a 
more  interesting  feature  will  be  the  knot  of  brown  buildings 
on  the  barren  side  of  the  mountain,  about  six  miles  above 
Anagni ;  for  this  is  Acuto^  where  the  recently  founded  but 
ever-increasing  order  of  the  Precious  Blood  had  its  origin, 
and  where  its  foundress,  Maria  de  Matthias,  lived  till  her 
death  in  August,  1866.  The  story  of  her  vocation  is  quite 
as  romantic  and  curious  as  that  of  any  old  saintly  legend, 
and  that  of  her  founding  here  a  large  sisterhood  and  school 
which  she  supported*  by  faith  and  prayer,  without  any  defi- 
nite sources  of  assistance,  in  the  sanu,'  way  in  which  the 
immense  institutions  of  the  Protestant  Mulier  are  carried  on 
at  Clifton.  Of  her  extraordinary  influence  on  the  surround- 
ing districts,  no  one  who  has  visited  them  can  have  a  doubt, 
or  of  the  power  of  her  sermons,  which  were  simple  discourses 
of  loving  practical  Christianity,  such  as  Miss  Marsh  might 
have  delivered.  When  she  was  likely  to  preach  thousands 
flocked  to  hear  her,  and  when  she  appeared,  a  silence  fell 
upon  the  crowd,  with  the  whisper,  "  Hush,  the  great  mother 
is  going  to  speak  to  us." 


CHAPTER  XVII 


PALESTRiNA. 

(Palestrina  is  about  27  miles  from  Rome  by  way  of  Zacjarolo.  Pub- 
lic carriages  leave  the  Piaz^^a  S.  Marco  daily  at  6  a.m.  for  Palestrina 
and  proceed  to  Olcvano — fare,  live  francs.  A  shorter  way  of  reaching 
these  places  is  to  take  the  railway  as  far  as  the  Vahuoatoue  Station, 
wliere  a  post-carriage,  wilh  seats  for  two,  meets  the  first  train.  It  is 
about  seven  miles  from  the  station  to  I'alestrina.  But  the  best  plan 
of  all  is  to  drive  from  Velletri.  There  is  no  decent  inn  at  Pales- 
trina, but  comfortable  quarters  may  be  obtained  at  the  house  of  an 
artist's  widow,  sister  of  a  lawyer,  Anna  Pasttna,  at  the  same  charges  as 
those  usual  in  country  inns.  Her  house — I,  Via  delle  Concie — ^is  the 
last  on  the  left  at  th^  top  of  the  staircase  on  the  right  of  the  pia^jia.) 

AN  early  drive  from  Velletri  to  Palestrina,  the  ancient 
Praeneste,  is  delightful.  Then  the  cloudless  sky  is 
generally  opal  behind  the  soft  pink  mountains.  Reaching  the 
foot  of  the  Volscian  hills,  we  come  upon  the  most  picturesque 
town  of  Monk  Fortino^  a  fortress  of  the  Conti,  clambering  up 
the  side  of  a  hill  so  steep  that  each  row  of  houses  begins 
over  the  roof  of  its  neighbour,  and  each  has  a  clear  view  of 
the  sky. 

About  a  mile  distant,  at  the  spot  now  called  La  Civita, 
is  the  site  of  the  Volscian  city  Artena:  portions  of  the 
Cyclopean  walls  of  the  citadel  remain. 

It  is  about  three  miles  from  Monte  Fortino  (passing  the 

station)  to  Valmontone,  the  ancient  loleria, which  stands  on 
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a  tufa  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  between  the  two  ranges 
of  moimUins,  and  is  girt  by  old  re])ublican  walls,  with  me- 
diaeval towers.  From  the  families  of  Conti,  Sforza,  and  Bar- 
berini,  it  has  passed  to  the  Pamfili,  by  whom  the  huge  palace 
which  crowns  the  town  was  built  in  1662.  The  eldest  son 
of  Prince  Doria  Pamfili  bears  the  title  of  Prince  of  Valmon- 
tone. In  the  cortile  of  the  palace  are  some  inscriptions 
from  the  Labican  catacombs.  Adjoining  it  is  a  rather  hand- 
some cathedral  of  the  lydi  century,  designed  by  Matteo  de 


Rossi.  There  are  several  bUs  at  Valmontone  to  delight  an 
artist,  especially  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  where  a  magni- 
ficent fragment  of  the  ancient  wall  forms  the  foreground  to 
s(jine  very  picturesque  houses.  Near  this  also  is  the  in- 
teresting old  church  of  Sant'  Antonio,  now  called  the  Ma- 
donna delle  Grazie. 

Pakstrbm  is  quite  a  different  type  of  place  from  all  the 
others  we  have  seen,  and  its  people,  unlike  the  courteous 
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peasants  we  have  hitherto  met  with,  arc  savage  and  liivvless, 
violent  and  avaricious.  Can  the  bitter  warfare  of  reprisal, 
of  which  both  ancient  Prseneste  and  mediseval  Palestrina 
have  been  the  scene,  be  setting  its  mark  still  upon  the  in- 
habitants? for  perhaps  no  place  has  been  more  often  be- 
sieged, and  more  often  utterly  ruined  and  destroyed. 

Praeneste  is  one  of  the  towns  of  fabulous  origin.  Virgil 
ascribes  it  to  Caeculus  the  son  of  Vulcan  : 

*'  Xcc  Piaiaealinx  fuixlatur  (h-fuit  urbis, 
Yulcauo  geiiituin  pccuia  inlei  agiestia  regem 
Inventumque  fgcis  omnis  quern  credidit  setas, 
Caeculus." 

vii.  67S. 

Strabo  gives  it  a  Greek  origin,  and  says  that  it  was  first 
called  IToXvoT€^avoc.  Pliny  also  says  tiiut  i:  was  called  Ste- 
pliane,  a  name  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  appearance  of  the  castle  on  the  top  of  the  hill  being  like 
a  mural  crown.  Servius  derives  the  name  from  the  v^voiy 
ilexes,  which  grew  here,  Cato  and  Fcstus  from  the  situation 
— quia  montibus  prfestet." 

Even  in  the  time  of  the  Siculi,  Virgil  describes  Prseneste 
as  having  been  governed  by  a  king  called  Herilus,  who  fell 
in  defending  his  country  against  the  Latins.  Livy  says  that 
eight  towns  were  dependent  upon  it.  It  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  Roman  colony  upon  the  failure  of  the  strug- 
gle in  favour  of  the  Tarquins.  After  the  defeat  of  Caius 
Marius,  who  killed  himself  within  its  walls,  Praeneste  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Sylla,  vvlio  totally  annihilated  the  population 
and  the  city  alike : — 

.      .  Vidit  Fortuna  colonos 

Prrcncstina  suos  cunctos  simnl  ansa  recisos, 
Unius  populuiu  pereuatem  tempore  mortis/* 

Lman.  ii.  193. 
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But  Sylla  rebuilt  the  town  with  the  utmost  magnificence, 
and  erected  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  which  ^^^'ls  so  splendid 
that  the  Athenian  philosopher  Carneades  said  he  had 
"never  seen  a  Fortune  so  fortunate  as  that  of  Pneneste." 
Its  glories  were  celebrated  by  several  of  the  Latin  poets. 

Sextus  Junonis  mensis  fuit.    Aspicc  Tibur, 
£t  Pi^n€stin^  moenia  sacra  Dese." 

Oifid.  Eos/,  vi.  61. 

"/Edificalor  erat  Cetronius,  ef  mor^o  curvo 
Littora  Caietae,  summa  nunc  'i  iburis  ?irce, 
i^unc  Praenestinis  in  montibus,  alta  paiabat 
Cuimina  villarumi  Graecis  longeque  petitis 
Mannoribus,  vincens  Fortuiiae  atque  Herculis  cedera." 

yuv.  Sat,  xiv.  86. 

** .      .      .      sacrisque  dicatum 
FortunK  Prseneste  jugis.'* 

Si/.  Ital.  viii.  366. 

** .      .      .      sacro  juvenes  Prseneste  creati 
Occttbiiere  simul :  vottsque  ex  omnibus  unum 

Id  Fortuna-dedit,  junctam 'inter  prselia  mortem." 

Id,  ix.  404. 

"  Cicero  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  institution  of  the  divination 
called  the  Sortes  Fortune  Primigenise  Frsenestinse :  'Numertus  Sufiucius 
having,  in  consequence  of  frequent  dreams,  excavated  in  a  rock,  found 
a  piece  of  oak,  on  which  the  necessary  ceremonies  seem  to  have  been 
inscribed  in  ancient  characters.  The  place  was  inclosed,  honey  flowed 
from  an  olive  tree  on  the  spot,  and  the  Temple  of  Fortune  was  erected 
on  or  near  the  site  "  (De  Divin.  ii.  41.)  "Tn  the  time  of  Cicero,  the 
credit  of  the  Sortes  Praenestinae  had  much  diminished." — GeWs  Topo- 
graphy  of  Rome. 

Its  coolness,  which  was  an  agreeable  change  after  the 
heat  of  Rome,  made  Prseneste  a  favourite  summer  resort  to 
the  emperors  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Nero,  Doniitian,  and 
Hadrian.  Suetonius  describes  Augustus  as  employing  two 
days  on  the  journey  hither  from  Rome.  Horace  alludes  to 
the  freshness  of  the  climate. 
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" .      .  sea  mihi  frigidnni 
Praeneste,  sea  Tibur  sapinum, 
Seu  liquidae  placaere  Baise. 

Horaciy  iii.  Od>  4. 

Sumetimes  the  poet  himself  resided  here : 

Trojani  belli  scriptorem,  maxime  Lolli, 
Dum  tu  declamas  Romse,  Pneneste  rclegi/* 

i.  EpUt  2. 

*'  Qais  timet  aut  timuit  gelida  Pweneste  minam  ?  ** 

*)uv.  Sat,  iiL  19a 

In  970,  the  town,  already  called  Palestrina,  was  given  by 
Pope  John  XIII.  to  his  sister  Stephania,  and  through  the 
marriage  of  her  grand-daughter  Emilia  ("  Imilia  nobilissima 
comitissa  came  into  the  Colonna  family,  whose  history  is 
henceforth  that  of  the  place.  When,  in  121 7,  the  Cardinals 
Giacomo  and  Pietro  Colonna  had  opposed  the  election  of  a 
member  of  the  rival  family  of  the  Gaetani  of  Anagni  to  the 
papacy,  they  fled  hither  with  their  kinsfolk.  The  newly- 
elected  poj)L',  IJoniface  VIII..  immediately  issued  bulls  con- 
fiscating all  the  estates  of  the  Colonnas,  and  promised 
plenary  indulgences  to  all  who  would  take  up  arms  against 
them. 

"Stronghold  p.ftcr  stronghold  was  stonned  ;  castle  after  castle  fell. 
Palc^friim  alone  licld  iHit  w  itli  inircpid  ol>3tinacy.  Almost  the  whole 
Colonna  house  souglit  I  heir  last  refuge  in  the  walls  of  this  redoubted 
fortress,  which  defied  the  siege,  and  wearied  out  the  assnilini;  forces. 
Guiilu  di  Montefeltro,  a  famous  Ghibelline  chieftain,  had  led  a  life  of 
bloody  and  remorseless  warfare,  in  which  he  was  even  more  distinc^uislied 
by  craft  than  by  valour.  He  had  treated  with  contemptuous  defrance 
all  the  papal  censures  which  rebuked  and  would  avenge  his  discom- 
fitttre  of  many  papal  generals,  and  the  depression  of  the  Guelfs.  In  an 
excess  of  devotion,  now  grown  old,  he  had  taken  the  habit  and  the  vows 
of  S.  Francis,  divorced  his  wife,  given  up  his  wealth,  obtained  remission 
of  his  sins,  first  from  Ccelestine,  afterwards  from  Boni&ce,  and  was 
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living  in  quiet  in  a  convent  at  Ancona.  He  was  summoned  from  bis 
cell  on  his  all^iance  to  the  Pope,  and,  with  plenary  absolution  for  his 
broken  vows,  commanded  to  inspect  the  walls  and  give  his  counsd  for 
the  best  means  of  reducing  the  stubborn  citadel.  The  old  soldier  sur* 
veyed  the  impr^nable  defences,  and  then,  requiring  still  further  abso> 
lution  for  any  crime  of  which  he  might  be  guilty,  uttered  his  memora- 
ble oracl  e,  •  *  Promise  lai^ely,  keep  little  of  your  promises."* — MilmatC  c 
Latin  Christianity, 

Thus  the  Colonnas  were  induced  to  open  their  gates,  and 
proceeded  in  mourning  robes  to  meet  the  Pope  at  Eieti. 
He  received  them  with  outward  forgiveness,  and  gave  them 
absolution;  but  while  they  were  detained  as  his  guests, 
Ranieri,  Bishop  of  Pisa,  was  sent  to  destroy  Palestrina  ut- 
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lerly,  and  ordered  to  spare  nothing  except  "the cathedral  of  S. 

*  Among  the  evil-counsellots  in  Malebolge*  swathed  and  tormented  in  the  flame  of 

his  own  consciousness,  Dante  saw  the  shade  of  Guido  di  Montefeltro,  who  had  found 

thit  the  Devil  was  a  logician  anJ  unable  to  reconcile  the  wish  ti  ■  rf-pcnl  with  the  wish 
to  sm.  So  the  cordeii^s  frock  had  to  give  place  to  Oie  robe  of  llamc,  in  which  the 
unhappy  warrior  must  rue  eternally  the  craRy  counsel, 

"  Lunga  promessa  con  I'attender  corto 

InJ.  xjcvii. 

VOL.  I.  18 
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Agapitus."  Everything  else  was  totali  exterminio  et  niinse 
exposita,**  a  plough  was  driven  over  the  ruins,  and  the  ground 

was  sown  with  salt ;  even  the  famous  marble  staircase  of  a 
hundred  steps,  up  which  people  could  ride  on  horseback  into 
the  palace,  perished.  The  Colonna  family  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  Sciarra  Colonna  returned  just  at  the  time  when 
Boniface  was  quarrelling  with  Philippe  Ic  Bel,  and  joining  the 
t  rench,  captured  the  Pope  at  Aiiagni.  Under  Benedict  IX., 
the  ban  against  the  Colonnas  was  removed,  and  under  Cle- 
ment V.  Stefeno  Colonna  was  allowed  to  rebuild  Palestrina. 
In  1350  and  1354  the  town  was  successfully  defended 
against  Rienzi,  but  in  1436,  when  the  Colonnas  had  rebelled 
against  £ugenius  lY.,  it  was  again  besieged  and  taken  by 
his  legate  Cardinal  Vitelleschi,  who  completely  razed  it  to 
the  ground,  not  even  the  cathedral  being  spared  this  time. 
In  1447,  Nicholas  V.  gave  permission  that  Palestrina  should 
once  more  be  rebuilt,  but  it  never  again  became  a  place  of 
any  importance,  and  the  only  noteworthy  event  which  has 
since  occurred  there,  has  been  the  birth,  in  1524,  of  the 
musician  Pierluigi  da  Palestrina,  author  of  the  mass  of  Pope 
Marcellus.  The  last  Colonna  of  Palestrina  was  Prancesco, 
who  died  in  1636,  and  in  1630  the  town  was  sold  to  Carlo  , 
Barberini,  brother  of  Urban  VIII.,  and  it  still  belongs  to  that 

laiiiilv. 

Remains  of  the  old  Praeneste  meet  us  on  every  side,  and 
it  is  typical  of  the  place  and  its  overflow  of  antiquities,  that 
the  curbstone  at  the  cross-roads  as  we  approach  it  is  a  head- 
less ancient  statue.  In  the  walls  of  almost  every  house 
fragments  of  pillars  and  capitals  may  be  discovered.  And 
what  is  chiefly  remarkable  is  that  almost  all  the  remains 
belong  to  one  building,  the  gigantic  Temple  of  Fortune^  built 
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by  Sylla,  which  rose  upon  terraces,  tier  above  tier,  occupying 
the  whole  space  now  filled  by  the  town,  and  perhaps  the 
largest  building  in  Italy. 

Behind  Palestrina  the  mountain  rises  abruptly,  bare  and 
arid,  and  the  town  itself  stands  very  high.  Vii^il  alludes  to 
the  cool  climate  of  Prseneste : — 

**  Quique  allum  Pncncste  viri,  quique  arva  Gabinje 
junonis,  gclidumquc  Anienem,  et  roscida  rivis 
Hernica  saxa  coiunt : —  " 

There  is  not  much  to  be  seen  in  the  lower  town.  In  the 
piazza  are  some  pillars  of  the  Temple  of  Fortune  built  into 
a  wall,  and  the  small  ugly  Cathedral^  which  has  a  low  but 
graceful  gothic  campanile.  In  the  highest  part  of  the  town 
is  the  Palazzo  Barberiniy  of  which  the  wing  is  used  as  a  bar- 
rack, but  which  is  for  the  most  part  as  deserted  and  forlorn 
a  specimen  of  an  old  Italian  palace,  once  exceedingly  mag- 
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niiicent,  as  can  well  be  found.  Its  front  was  built  m  a 
vast  seini-circle,  so  as  to  follow  the  plan  of  the  temple  of 
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Sylla,  and  is  approached  by  curved  staircases  enclosing  an 
old  well.   The  halls  on  the  ground-floor  are  painted  by  the 

Zuccheri,  but  Apollo  with  his  dove-chariot,  and  Juno  with 
her  peacocks,  are  fading  with  the  damp  which  streams  froni 
the  walls.  We  asked  the  old  housekeeper  if  she  did  not 
suffer  from  it  "  Ah,  yes/*  she  said,  "  all  my  hair  has  come 
off,  and  all  my  teeth  have  fallen  out ;  for  even  when  out  of 
doors  it  is  a  caldoferoce^  here  within  it  is  fresco  assai"  She  said 
she  was  a  foresfiera^  for  she  came  from  Frescati,  and  though 
she  had  been  here  forty  years,  she  could  not  accustom  her- 
self to  the  wickedness  of  the  people, — "II  mondo  h  bello, 
ma  se  fosse  buono  sarebbe  meglio."  On  the  upper  floor 
is  the  famous  mosaic,  found  amid  the  ruins  of  the  1  emple  of 
Fortune,  representing  the  joy  of  the  people  and  the  beasts 
of  Eg)  pt  in  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile.  It  is  like 
a  dictionary  of  the  manners  and  customs  and  people  of  the 
Egypt  of  its  time.  Priests  and  priestesses,  warriors,  tisher- 
men,  shepherds,  and  huntsmen  are  equally  represented,  with 
all  the  peculiar  animals  of  the  country,  and  its  plants,  be- 
sides iis  temples  and  houses.  The  mosaic  was  discovered 
in  1638  and  it  is  quite  perfect :  the  arms  and  the  bees  of  the 
Barberini  have  been  added  in  the  corners.  There  is  a  grand 
view  from  the  balcony  of  this  room  over  the  Volscian  and 
Alba  11  rariges,  while  the  Hernican  and  Sabine  hills  axe  seen 
in  profiie. 

"  What  is  most  remarkable  in  the  palace  of  Palcstrina  is  its  incom- 
parable situation  on  the  hciL;iit,  where  an  ever-fresh  and  heallh-givhii; 
brcc^c  blow  s,  and  whence  ihe  indwcUers  enjoy  a  view,  whose  beauty  is 
indescribable.  Here  a  great  part  of  Latium  lies  spread  out  beneath  the 
eyes  on  one  side,  and  of  Tuscany  or  the  patrimony  of  S.  Peter's  on  tlie 
other,  a  great  and  classic  district,  whence  rise  the  Latin  and  Volscian 
mountains,  between  which  a  wide  plain  opens,  reaching  to  the  distant 
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glancing  sea.  There  is  the  worId*town  Rome  steeped  in  the  mist ; 
there  stands  the  island-like  Soracte;  hard  by  rise  the  mighty  chains  of 
the  Apennines  j  on  the  left,  at  their  feet»  is  the  deep  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Sacco,  over  which  shine  the  gleaming  hill-towns  of  Monte-Forlino  and 
S^i ;  further  are  the  heights  of  the  Serra,  and  the  airy  chiefs  of  all 
these  hills,  whose  varied  forms  lose  themselves  in  the  sunny  atmosphere 
beyond  Anagni  and  Ferentino.  One  looks  upon  thc^e  plnins  and  hills, 
bedecked  with  to\yns  and  villages,  of  which  most  arc  ricli  in  associations, 
and  the  early  history  of  Rome,  the  stoiy  of  the  empire,  or  of  the  miiMlle 
ages,  comes  back  to  one's  rceolkttion,  and  when  one  feels  that  Unibi  ia, 
the  Sabina,  Latium,  llie  Equian  territory,  the  land  of  the  Hemicans, 
Etniria,  the  Volscian  country,  the  Alban  hills,  and  the  sea  are  united  in 
one  panorama,  one  appreciates  the  grandeur  of  this  view.  When  a 
Colonna  of  the  middle  ages  looked  down  from  the  windows  of  the  old 
palace  or  castle,  he  might  venture,  as  he  gazed  upon  his  possessions,  to 
feel  that  he  was  the  richest  and  mightiest  chieftain  in  Latium." — Grego' 
rovim. 

The  plain  beneath  the  windows  is  so  rich  that  it  looks 
like  one  vast  garden  of  fruit-trees,  amongst  which,  about  a 
mile  from  the  town,  near  S.  Maria  della  Villa  (the  name 
commemorating  it),  the  remains  of  the  immense  villa  of 
Hadrian  may  be  discovered.  They  are  little  wcjrth  visiting, 
yet  here  the  Braschi  Antinous  and  other  important  statues 
have  been  found,  and  .smaller  antiquities  are  dug  up  daily. 
Madama  Pastina,  who  lets  the  lodgings  to  strangers,  has  a 
collection  of  them,  chielly  terra  cottas  and  small  bronzes, 
which  she  sells  at  low  prices.  The  little  statuettes  ot  For- 
tune suckling  a  child  are  very  interesting. 

The  hilUside  above  Palestrina  is  so  bare  and  the  sun  beats 
so  pitilessly  upon  its  white  rocks,  that  it  is  best  to  put  off  the 
ascent  till  near  sunset.  It  may  be  made,  on  donkeys,  but 
they  are  atrociously  bad.  We  were  obliged  to  dismiss  ours ; 
and  when  we  reproached  its  owner  for  having  brought  it,  he 
coolly  said — "  Yes,  he  knew  that  it  was  bad,  and  would  cer- 
tainly  fall  down,  but  he  brought  it  because  if  a  sadLile  was 
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once  put  on  it  must  be  as  much  paid  for  as  if  it  had  been 
used.   So  few  strangers  came,  that  they  must  be  taken  ad- 


Street  bceue,  Palestrina. 


vantage  of."  We  did  not  wonder  that  so  few  came  amongst 
this  savage  population.  Every  woman  and  child  you  meet, 
however  well  dressed  they  may  be,  rush  at  you  with  detiant 
shouts,  insisting,  not  petitioning,  "  Signor^  dammi  un  baiocc.** 
From  every  window  hands  are  outstretched.  Stem-looking 
Sibyls  scowl  their  demands  at  you,  distaff  in  hand,  upon 
their  doorsteps.  Dozens  of  r^ed  children  yeli  and  tumble 
over  one  another,  and  follow  you  for  hours,  dancing  like 
frantic  little  demons,  wherever  you  go.  Some  friends  cf 
ours  ascended  the  mountain,  followed  by  hampers  well 
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equipped  for  a  delicious  pic-nic.  They  reached  the  top, 
and  were  surrounded  by  the  inhabitants  of  S.  Pietro,  The 

hampers  were  unpacked  and  the  luncheon  spread  out,  and 
— ^before  any  resistance  could  be  offered  or  even  suggested, 
the  thronging  swarms  had  descended  upon  the  feast  like 
locusts,  and,  in  one  moment,  men  and  women  tore  up  the 
chickens  and  swallowed  the  limbs  at  a  mouthful,  crunching 
bones  and  all  like  wild  beasts,  so  that  not  the  slightest  vest- 
ige remained,  and  the  rightful  owners  were  left,  dumb- 
foundered  and  famished,  to-stare  at  their  empty  table-doth. 

We  had  happily  no  such  attractions  to  offer,  but  were  well 
persecuted  notwithstanding,  and  heartily  cursed  by  troops 
of  hungry  ragged  urchins  because  we  had  brought  nothing 
for  them,  as  well  as  by  a  shaggy-looking  ruffian,  who  was  im- 
prisoned under  the  Barberini  Palace,  for  having  lately  mur- 
dered his  wife  and  son,  and  who  stretched  out  his  bony  hand 
with  nails  like  claws,  and  shook  it  at  us  through  the  iron  bars  as 
we  passed.  Yet  an  officer,  who  was  quartered  at  the  palace, 
told  us  that  the  people  here  are  perfectly  angelic  compared 
to  those  of  the  nciL^^hbouring  Cavi.  There,  on  the  slightest 
contradiction,  the  natives  never  hesitated  to  pull  out  a  stiletto 
or  a  revolver,  and  he  never  knew  a  time  when  six  or  seven 
of  his  men  were  not  suffering  from  their  violence  while  they 
were  quartered  there. 

The  view  from  the  top  is  certainly  magnificent.  No 
wonder  that  Hannibal  climbed  up  to  survey  it  in  order  to 
assist  his  military  operations.  It  is  the  most  historical  pano- 
rama imaginable.  Rome  is  seen  amidst  the  mists  of  the  plain. 
Nearer  us  are  Gabii,  Collatia,  and  Zagarolo.  On  the  Alban 
hills  are  Tusculum,  1  rescati,  Monte  Porzio,  Monte  Com- 
patri,  Labicum  (now  Coionna),  Corbio  (now  Rocca  Friora), 
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Velitrae  (now  Velletri).  Then  on  the  distant  sea-coast  we 
can  make  out  Astura,  Nettuno,  Antium  (Porto  d'Anzio), 

Ardea,  Pratica,  Ostia,  Porto,  and  Fiumicino.  On  the 
Volscian  hills  are  Monte  Foitino,  Colle  Ferro  and  Signia 
(Segni);  on  the  Hemicans,  Anagni^  Ferentino,  Paliano, 
Genazzano,  and  Cavi,  and  the  fore-ground  is  formed  by  the 
Cyclopean  walls  of  Praeneste !  Looking  down  upon  all  these 
scenes,  girt  by  the  huge  polygonal  stones  of  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  citadel,  is  the  modern  village  of  San  Fietro,  a  place 
so  dilapidated  and  crumbling,  sabare  and  colourless,  that  it 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  transported  from  Africa  to  this  windy 
height.  Here  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  believes  that  St 
Peter  dwelt  for  some  time,  and  here,  in  the  church,  he  is 
commemorated  in  a  stame  by  Bernini,  as  well  as  in  a  good 
picture  representing  his  martyrdom  by  Pietro  di  Cortona. 
The  holy  water  basons  are  supported  by  ancient  cippL 
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Still  higher,  on  the  last  peak,  stand  the  huge  ruins  of  tije 
fortress,  rebuilt  by  the  famous  Stephen  Coionna,  which  bears 
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over  Its  gate,  beneath  the  Colonna  arms,  the  inscription, 
**Magmficus  DNS  Stefan  de  Columiia  rediiicavit  civitatem 
penestre  cv  monte  et  arce.    Anno  1332." 

In  summer  the  stagnation  of  Paiestrina  is  enlivened  by  the 
presence  of  the  Barberini  family,  who  live,  not  at  the  palace 
with  the  mosaic,  but  at  another  lower  down  in  the  town, 
quite  in  a  feudal  manner,  and,  as  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Paiestrina,  hold  receptions  in  their  garden,  to  which  all  the 
small  gently  of  the  place  are  invited. 

The  Ponte  S.  Anionio  may  be  visited  from  Paiestrina.  It 
is  a  magnificent  Roman  arch  120  feet  in  height,  not  far  from 
Poli,  by  which  the  Aqua  Claudia  and  the  Anio  Novus  were 
carried  across  a  deep  ravine  in  the  Campagna. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


GENA2ZAN0,  PALIANO,  AND  OLEVANO. 

(At  Olevano  there  is  an  excellent  country  inn,  kept  by  Nino  and 
Fepina  Baldi,  much  frequented  by  artists,  who  reside  here  for  months 
in  summer.  The  chaiges  for  pension,  including  everything,  are  five 
francs  a  day,  or  four  francs  if  for  a  long  time.  A  carriage  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Olevano  to  meet  the  train  at  the  Valmontone  Station  bv 
w  >  i  ting  beforehand  to  Casa  Baldi.  The  public  carriage,  which  leaves  the 
Piazza  S.  Marco  at  six  a.m.  for  Palestrina,  proceeds  to  Olevano — fare, 
from  four  to  five  francs.  At  Subiaco  there  is  a  comfonable  small  hotel 
with  capital  food — Locanda  deiia  I'crnice — ^pen^ion,  six  francs  a  day. ) 

I T  IS  a  pleasant  drive  of  three  miles  from  Palestrina  to  Caviy 
which  is  built  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  bank  over  a  tor- 
rent, approached  by  a  handsome  bridge,  and  entered  by  a 
gateway,  over  which  is  an  inscription,  dedicating"  the  place  to 
the  especial  protection  of  the  Madonna,  i  o  her  the  in- 
habitants trust  to  supply  them  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  exist  themselves  in  a  far  nknte  not  very  dolce^  but 
unending.  The  very  dogs  seemed  too  apathetic  to  move 
when  our  carriage  approached  where  they  lay  in  the  sun. 
Some  ragged  children  were  rolling  in  the  gutter,  while  their 
mother  was  engaged  in  lavishing  the  tenderest  embraces  and 
kisses  upon  a  pet  pig — ^the  son  of  her  heart.  In  the  market- 
place rises  a  column  decomted  with  the  arms  of  theColonna, 
of  whom  Cavi  is  a  tief,  'i'he  dialect  of  the  people  here  is 
very  pecuhar.   Six  miles  beyond  Cavi,  after  passing  a  chapel 
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beautifully  situated  near  an  old  pine  and  some  cypresses, 

Gcnazzafio  rises  in  a  valley  on  ilie  left  about  half  a  mile 
distant  from  the  road.  It  contains  the  shrine  of  the  Ma- 
donna di  Buon  Consiglio^  who  flew  hither  through  the  air 
from  Albania. 

**  From  this  time  the  Madonna  of  Genazzano,  called  '  Our  Lady  of 
Good  Offices,'  began  to  work  miracles»  and  a  church  was  built  in  her 
honour,  with  a  monastery  adjoining  it.  The  Order  of  the  Atigustines 
possessed  themselves  of  this  wonder-working  and  holy  source  of  gain, 
which  is  not  less  profitable,  if  not  more  so^  than  the  Madonna  of  the 
Augustine  monastery  at  Rome.  For  this  Divinity  of  Genazzano  enjoys 
throughout  the  whole  of  Latium  a  reputation,  which  exactly  corresponds 
>vith  that  of  a  heathen  oracle.  Twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  in  summer, 
her  festival  is  celebrated,  and  thus  a  double  harvest  of  offerings  is  reaped, 
besides  innumerable  presents  of  money  and  jewels  brought  by  the  wor- 
shippers. And  as  even  the  poorest  countryman  lays  his  mite  upon  the 
altar  of  the  picture,  it  may  be  said  that  this  one  Mndonna  taxes  the 
whole  Latian  Campagiia  as  well  as  the  State  itself.  1  was  told  that  the 
offerings  are  collected  by  certain  confraternities  which  exist  in  the  Cam- 
j>agna  ;  each  member  puts  into  the  common  fund  as  much  as  five  baiocchi 
a  month,  and  thus  a  travelling  confraternity  brings  sometimes  much 
as  a  hundred  scudi.  The  yearly  receipts  of  this  place  of  pilgrimage  are 
estimated  at  37,500  francs.*' — Gngorcvius. 

The  fcsta  of  the  Madonna  of  Genazzano,  on  the  25th  of 


April,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  the  most  frequented 
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in  this  part  of  Italy.   A  figure-artist  should  never  fail  to  see 

it,  and  the  most  sanguine  expectations  as  to  colour  and  cos- 
tume cannot  possibly  be  disappointed. 

"  Even  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  the  pilgrims  begin  to  arrive,  and  the 
place  and  the  whole  landscape  becomes  animated  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
while  the  air  resounds  perpetually  with  the  chantin;;^  of  TJtanJes. 
Through  all  the  5;trects  pass  gay  but  orderly  crowds.  They  come  from 
the  Al)nizzi,  from  the  sandal  land,  from  Sora,  from  the  Liris,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  Latian  Campairna. 

The  festival  of  Jupiter  Latiaris  seems  to  be  renewed  before  our  eyes, 
so  numerous  are  the  thousands  that  approach,  so  varied  their  dress  and 
their  dialects.  They  come  down  from  the  hills  with  tlidr  solemn  chant  of 
thf*  *  Ora,*  fhere  down  the  broad  road,  here  along  the  river,  by  field  paths, 
ever  and  again  fresh  bands  of  pilgrims  in  bright  red,  green,  and  blue 
costumes,  with  their  tall  pUgrim  stav^  {J!>ordont)  in  their  hands,  and  the 
sight  combined  with  the  gmndeur  of  the  scenery  is  one  which  would  be 
alike  wonderful  to  the  artist,  the  poet,  and  the  historian. 

"...  They  wander  along  the  Sacco,  and  down  from  the  hills  {come 
i  grUy  rke  van  cantiUido  lor  lai),  like  the  cranes  who  sing  as  they  go. 
The  middle  ages  passed  before  me  ;  and  I  thought  of  those  bands  of 
pilgrims  who  thronged  to  Rome  at  the  Jubilee  year,  and  more  than  once 
the  sight  made  me  repeat  that  beautiful  verse  in  the  pilgrim  sonnet  of 
the  Vita  Nuova, 

Deh  \  peregrin!,  che  pensosi  andate 
Forse  di  cosa  che  non  v*e  presente, 
Venite  voi  di  si  lontana  gent^ 
Com'  alia  vista  voi  ne  dimostrate? 

*'  They  go  by  tens,  tweiitys,  fifty s,  hundreds,  and  even  more.  All  ages 
are  icpresented  amongst  them ;  the  old  man  leans  on  the  same  pilgrim 
staff  which  has  supported  him  already  fifty  times  along  the  same  road, 
and  this  may  perhaps  be  the  last  time :  the  matron  passes  with  her  grand- 
children ;  the  beautiful  and  blooming  maiden ;  the  sturdy  youth,  the 
boy ;  even  in&nts  are  here  carried  on  the  heads  of  their  mothers,  for  in 
one  of  these  processions  T  saw  a  young  woman  carrying  on  her  head  a 
basket  in  which  lay  a  laughing  child,  its  eyes  wide  open  as  if  it  was  en- 
joying the  beauliful  sunshine.  Most  of  tiie  woiiien  carry  on  their  heads 
a  basket  of  provisions,  or  a  bundle  of  clothes,  which  still  more  increa-,es 
liie  beauty  of  the  spectacle.  If  any  one  could  lift  up  the  veil  fiom 
these  souls  they  would  see  concealed  crime  side  by  side  with  innocence, 
and  vice,  remorse,  pain,  and  virtue  passing  in  a  motley  crowd. 
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'*  It  is  like  a  great  and  beautiful  but  serious  masked  procession  which 
passes  over  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  of  nature^  always  with  fresh 
dresses  and  colours,  and  with  different  feces.   One  sees  the  people  of 


Contadino,  Valley  of  the  Sacco. 


Frosinotie,  of  Anagni,  Uie  inhabitants  of  Veroli,  of  Arpino,  of  Anticoli, 
of  Ceprano,  and  the  Neapolitans  from  Sora. 
"  See  the  groups  from  Sora  !  dark  olive  complexions  and  beautiful 
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oval  faces.  The  women  look  fentastic,  like  the  Arab  women  ;  tliey  are 
adorned  with  strings  of  coral  or  golden  chains  round  their  necks,  and 
heavy  gold  earrings  ;  their  heads  are  covered  with  white  or  brown  ker» 

chiefs,  with  long  fringes,  wliich  liang  down  upon  the  neck  like  a  ma- 
donna's veil :  they  wear  white  chemisettes  quite  loose  though  folded  in 


Conudina,  Valley  of  the  Sacco. 


innumerable  plaits,  and  over  these  a  low,  dark  red  bodice.  The  skirt  is 
short,  of  a  bright  red  or  blue  colour,  with  a  yellow  border.  And  what 
lai^e  dark  eyes,  under  black,  strongly  marked  eyebrows  I 

The  pilgrims  of  Ceccano  I  The  women  wearing  red  bodices  with 
long  aprons  of  the  same  colour,  white  kercliiefs  on  their  heads  with  long 
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ends  hanginf^  down  behind,  and  sandals.  The  men  in  pointed  hats,  with 
red  jackets,  and  a  girdle  round  the  waisl,  twisted  of  brii^ht  ribbon. 

'*  Pilgrims  from  Pontecor\'o  !  The  women  in  dark  red  dres?;es 
beautifully  ornamented  ;  with  a  red  head-dress;  beauuiui  and  majestic. 

"  Pilgrims  from  Filettino  :  black  vdvet  bodices,  a  most  simple  dress, 
quiet  and  graceful. 

"Ciociari!  The  men  and  women  of  the  sandal  land!  Perhaps 
from  some  place  near  Ferentino,  or  farther  away,  fiom  the  Neapolitan 
boundaries  of  the  Liris  and  the  Melfa.  It  is  a  land  of  beautiful  and  wild 
mountains,  whidi  extends  from  Ferentino  far  into  the  Neapolitan  terri- 
tory. There  the  people  wear  the  Ciocia,  a  very  ^^imple  covering^  for  llie 
fcKit,  from  which  the  country  is  called  Ciociaria.  1  found  this  covering 
for  the  foot  in  use  near  Anagni.  One  more  primitive  certaiidy  cannot 
he  found,  perhaps  one  might  also  say  there  is  none  more  comfortable, 
li  certainly  made  me  envy  the  Ciodari.  The  shoe  is  simply  formed  of 
a  square  piece  of  ass  or  horse  skin.  Holes  are  made  in  this  slcin,  through 
which  a  string  is  passed,  and  this  parchment  is  so  tied  round  the  foot 
that  it  forms  itself  to  the  shape  of  the  foot.  The  leg  is  swathed  up  to 
the  knee  with  coarse  grey  linen,  bound  round  many  times  with  string  or 
thread.  Thus  the  Ciociaro  moves  freely  and  comfortably  across  the 
fields,  and  over  the  rock';,  whenever  he  goes  to  dig  tlie  ground  (*  zappar 
la  terra'),  or  drives  his  sheep  and  goats,  as  a  shepherd  with  bag-pipes, 
dressed  in  a  short  grey  cloak,  or  clothed  in  skins.  These  sandal?  are 
classical,  and  Diogenes  would  have  worn  tliem  if  he  had  not  gone  Ijare- 
foot ;  and  Chrysippus  or  Epictetus  miglit  liave  praised  them  in  a  treatise 
on  the  few  needs  of  wise  men.  If  these  shoes  are  well  arranged,  and  the 
linen  leggings  new,  they  look  well,  but  very  bad  and  beggarly  when  they 
are  old  and  ragged ;  and  as  this  is  generally  the  case,  it  has  given  the 
sandal  folk  a  character  of  ragged  poverty,  and  their  name  is  despised 
and  even  used  as  a  word  of  reproach.  One  day,  when  a  man  of  San 
Vito  was  showing  me  the  beautiful  panorama  of  the  Campagna,  he  said 
to  me,  '  See,  sir,  there  lies  the  Ciociaria  I '  and  he  smiled  with  a  look 
of  lofty  contem|_it. 

"The  Ciociari  wear  bright  red  vests,  and  pointed  black  felt  hats, 
which  seldom  lack  a  j^ay  feather,  a  bow,  or  a  flower.  I  found  among 
them,  especially  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  a  remarkable  number  of 
men  with  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  ;  they  wear  their  liair  cut  short  behind, 
like  the  Prussian  Landwehr,  but  let  it  hang  down  in  long  locks  from  the 
temples.  Hang  a  ragged  grey  waterproof  doak  or  a  black  or  white 
sheepskin  on  the  Ciociaro,  and  we  liave  our  sandal  man  complete ;  but 
we  will  not  give  him  a  gun  in  his  hand,  or  he  will  fall  upon  us  as  a  rob" 
ber  in  the  pass  of  Ceprano,  crying  out,  *&ccia  in  terra,'  and  will  empty 
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our  pockets  with  astonisliing  agility.  The  women  also  wear  the  sandals, 
a  short  gay  skirt,  a  bright  striped  apron,  a  white  or  a  red  woollen  ker- 
chief  on  die  head,  and  lastly  the  hustc^  the  principal  article  of  female 

dre':s  tliroii<r}iout  the  whole  of  Latium.  This  is  the  bodice  of  stiffly- 
quilted  h'nen,  hard  as  a  saddle,  broad  and  high,  with  epaulets  resting  on 
the  shoulders.  It  forms  a  sujjport  to  the  l)reast,  it  seems  lik(t  a  bulwark 
to  shield  virtue;  liice  a  lirm  brcast-platc  it  surrounds  the  bosom  ;  yet  it 
is  loose,  and  stands  out,  so  that  it  serves  at  the  same  time  as  a  pocket.'* 

The  town  of  Genazzano  was  long  a  fortress  of  the 
Colonnas,  and  was  the  place  where  Stefano  Colonna  was 
murdered  in  1438.    The  only  pope  given  by  the  great 

Colonna  family  to  Rome  was  born  at  Genazzano.  This  was 
Oddone  Colonna,  elected  at  Constance  in  1417  as  Martin 
V.  while  two  other  popes  were  already  in  existence.  As 
sovereign  he  continued  to  be  devoted  to  his  native  place, 
where  he  built  churches  and  enlarged  the  palace  of  his 
family,  which  is  now  neglected  and  fiast  falling  into  decay. 
In  its  decline  it  is  very  picturesque,  and  is  supplied  with 
water  by  a  half-ruined  aqueduct,  along  which  there  is  a  walk 
leading  to  the  deserted  convent  of  San  Piu.  The  whole 
population  is  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  the  hill-side 
vineyards. 

Contmuing  our  way  along  the  valley,  we  see  that  a  hill> 
top  in  front  of  us  is  occupied  by  a  mountain-town,  sur- 
rounded with  strong,  sixteenth-century  fortifications.  This  is 
PalianOy  another  important  stronghold  of  the  Colonnas. 
Prospero  Colonna  defended  it  against  Sixtus  IV.  In  1556 
Paul  IV.  took  it  away  from  the  Colonnas,  and  gave  it  to  his 
ow  n  nephew  Giovanni  Caratla,  for  whom  it  was  raised  into  a 
principality. 

Declaring  tliat  the  Colonnas,  'those  incorrigible  rebels  against  God 
and  the  Churcli,'  however  frequently  deprived  of  their  castles,  had 
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always  managed  to  regain  them,  Paul  IV,  resolved  that  this  should  be 
amended ;  he  would  give  those  fortresses  to  vassals  who  would  know 
how  to  hold  them.  Thereupon  he  divided  the  possessions  of  the  house 
of  Colonna  among  his  nephews,  making  the  elder  Duke  of  Paliauo, 
and  the  younger  Marquis  of  Montebello.  The  cardinals  remained 
silent  when  he  announced  these  purposes  in  the  assembly ;  they  bent 
down  their  heads  and  fixed  their  eyes  to  the  earth." — Rankers  History 
of  the  Popes, 

Only  fifteen  years  after,  however,  upon  the  victory  of  Marc- 
Antonio  Colonna  over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto,  Paliano  was 

restored  to  its  original  owners,  and  has  since  given  the  title 
of  Duca  di  Paliano  to  the  head  of  their  house. 

A  long  ascent  now  brings  us  to  Olevano^  of  the  beauty  of 
which  one  has  no  idea  till  one  really  arrives,  but  it  is  per- 
haps the  most  picturesque  place  of  this  wonderful  district. 
Passing  from  the  rough  stone  houses  with  their  crumbling 
staircases  of  rock,  and  from  the  stony  ways  full  of  pigs  and 
children,  a  gate  admits  us  to  a  high  olive  garden,  full  of 
beans  and  corn,  where  a  winding  path  leads  to  a  kind  of 
large  f:irni -house  at  the  lop  ol  the  hill,  with  an  outside  loggia 
and  staircase.  And  this  is  the  famous  inn  of  Olevano,  the 
Albergo  degli  Artisti.  It  is  a  perfect  artist's  paradise.  Its 
rooms  are  homely,  but  are  cleanliness  itself.  They  all  de- 
bouch from  a  common  sittuig-room,  surrounded  hs  queer 
old  portraits  and  witli  a  grand  old  chair,  \vhi(  h  ll^^.y 
have  been  that  of  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese,  whose  picture 
hangs  over  the  fire-place.  The  pleasant  honest  mistress, 
Pepina  Baldi,  with  her  husband  Nino,  are  really  charming 
specimens  of  respectable  well-to-do  Italians  of  the  lower 
orders,  full  of  simple  kindnesses  and  courtesies,  and  frank- 
ness and  openness  itself.  Their  handsome  boys  and  girls 
have  served  as  voluntary  models  to  half  the  artists  in 
VOL.  I.  19 
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Rome  when  they  have  been  staying  herej  and  many 
sketches  of  the  family  bv  flimous  hands,  whirh  would 
fetch  enormous  prices  in  Paris  or  London,  hang  upon  the 
walls,  where  they  have  been  left  as  thank-ofiferings  with  the 
mother.  For  the  entertainment  of  guests  too  we  have  a 
collection  of  albums,  which  any  sovereign  might  envy,  and 
than  which  few  possess  any  more  valuable,  for  every  artist  who 
has  staid  here  has  left  his  portrait,  by  his  own  hand  or  that 
of  a  friend,  and  the  collection  is  really  wonderful,  of  the 
natives  of  every  country  in  Europe,  from  the  delicate  hand  of 
our  English  Leighton  10  that  of  the  least  known  student  of 
the  Via  Margutta.  But  still  the  greatest  charm  of  Casa 
Baldi  is  its  view.  One  looks  along  the  whole  of  the 
Hernican  range,  tossed  above  into  every  variety  of  peak,  and 
clothed  on  its  lower  slopes  with  corn  and  fruit-trees,  olives 
and  cypresses,  from  which  Anagni  and  Ferentino  and 
Frosinone  look  across  the  valley  to  the  more  distant 
Volscians,  also  sprinkled  with  rock-throned  villages.  In 
the  middle  distance  Paliano  watches  the  valley  from  a  steep 
elevated  ridge.    Deep  below  rises  the  town  of  Olevano, 


Olevano. 

with  yellow-roofed  house.<>,  weather-stained,  machicolated, 
arch-adorned,  rising  from  rocks  overhung  with  ivy  and 
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flowers,  and  leading  up  to  the  jagged  walls  and  tower  of  a 

ruined  castle.  Behind  the  town  are  the  wild  mountains  of 
the  Sabina,  with  Civitella,  Capranica,  San  Vito,  and  Rocca 
di  Cavi  perched  upon  different  heights,  and  on  the  furthest 
of  all  the  curious  sanctuary  and  the  Polish  convent  of  Men- 
torella,  and  round  the  corner  of  this  range  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  Alban  hiiis  projecting  over  the  purple 
Campagna. 

*'Tiicie  are  many  places  on  the  sunny  heights,  or  in  the  dark  recesses 
of  the  ni( u!T\t;iiiis  ;  eiisiles.  nioiiaslcric-^,  and  towns,  rising  in  the  clear 
air — aU  seems  to  rest  in  a  romantic  quieiiide.  The  outlines  of  the  moun- 
tains are  cut  with  enchanting  clearness  and  sharpness  upon  the  pure 
blue  of  the  sky ;  one  longs  to  cross  over»  to  wander  amongst  the  shining 
crags  and  soft  plains  in  the  freshness  of  that  high  and  heavenly  region. 
Above  the  hollows  of  the  Serra,  rises,  here  and  there,  a  snow-capped 
mountain,  violet-tinted,  out  of  the  wilds  of  the  Abruzzi,  suggesting  still 
another  distance  ;  in  the  background  mountain -peals  rise  further  and 
further  out  of  the  silvery  mists,  shadowy,  many-fornied,  obelisk-like, 
dome-like,  beckoning  tlie  ^{liiit  onwards  into  the  unknown  r^ions  of 
the  sandal-land,  or  to  the  shore  of  the  lovely  Liris.*' — Gregorovius. 

The  name  of  Olevano  carries  us  back  pleasantly  into  Uie 
mediaeval  times,  when  it  was  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  called 
OHbanum,  for  purchasing  incense  for  the  churches  of  the 
province.  Then  the  noble  family  of  Frangipani,  who  ' 
derived  their  glorious  name  of  "  Bread-breakers  from  their 
vast  (  iiarities  during  a  famine,  resided  in  its  fortress.  From 
them  it  passed  by  exchange  to  the  lienedictine  monks  of 
Subiaco,  by  whom  it  was  sold  in  the  13th  century  to  the 
Colonnas,  who  built  the  present  castle  and  guarded  it  through 
weal  and  woe  for  four  hundred  years,  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Borgheses,  who  hold  it  sliil. 

The  most  remarkable  excursion  which  can  be  made  from 
Olevano  is  that  to  GuadagrtoiOy  a  rock  4000  feet  high,  with  a 
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village  curiously  wedged  in  between  high  rocks,  which  sur- 
round and  conceal  it  on  every  side,  as  with  a  natural  wall. 
A  mile  and  a  half  below  the  town,  are  the  hermitage 
and  church  of  La  Mentorella^  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
jutting  out  over  the  valley  of  the  Girano.  Here,  before  he 
went  to  Subiaco,  S.  Benedict  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  in  a 
cave  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  A  tradition  of  far  earlier  date 
(during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan)  represents  the  crag 
of  La  Mentorella  as  that  where  the  vision  of  a  white  deer, 
with  a  crucifix  between  his  horns,  led  to  the  conversion  of  S. 
Eustace. 

"S.  Eustace  was  a  Roman  soldier,  and  captain  of  the  guaid  to  the 
Emperor  Trajan.  His  name  before  his  conversion  was  Piacidus,  and  he 
had  a  beautiful  wife  and  two  sons^  and  lived  with  great  magnificence, 
practising  all  the  heathen  virtues,  pailicvilady  those  of  loyalty  to  his 
sovereign  and  charity  to  the  poor.  He  was  also  a  great  lover  of  the 
chase,  spending  much  of  his  time  in  that  noble  diversion. 

"  One  day  while  hunting  in  the  forest,  he  saw  l^eforehim  a  white  s^ni;, 
of  marvellous  beauty,  and  he  pnrsuetl  it  enc^erly,  and  the  stag  tied  betore 
liim,  and  ascended  a  high  rock .  Then  I'iacidus,  looking  up,  beheld, 
between  the  horns  of  the  sti^,  a  cross  of  radiant  light,  and  on  it  the 
image  of  the  crucified  Redeemer ;  and  being  astonished  and  dazzled  by 
this  vision,  be  fell  on  his  knees,  and  a  voice  which  seemed  to  come  from 
the  crucifix  cried  to  him,  and  said,  '  Placidus !  why  dost  thou  pursue  me  ? 
I  am  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  hitherto  seiM  1  without  knowing  me.  Dost 
thou  now  believe  ? '  and  Placidus  fell  with  his  face  to  the  eartli,  and 
said,  *  Lord,  I  believe  \ '  and  the  voice  answered,  saying,  *  Thou  slialt 
suffer  many  tribub  tions  for  my  sake,  and  shalt  be  tried  by  many  tempta- 
tions ;  but  be  stii  hil;  and  of  good  courage,  and  T  will  not  forsake  thee.* 
To  which  Flnciclu-  replied,  '  Lord,  I  am  content.  Do  thou  give  me 
patience  toiulicr  1 '  And  whcu  he  looked  Up  again  the  woudrousi  vision 
had  departed.  Then  he  arose  and  returned  to  his  house,  and  the  next 
day  he  and  his  wife  and  his  two  sons  were  baptized,  and  he  took  the 
name  of  Eustace." — Jameson! s  Legendary  ArU 

A  flight  of  stairs,  which  troops  of  pilgrims  devotitly  ascend 
upon  their  knees  on  the  festa  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  Septem- 
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bcr,  leads  to  the  campanile,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  pair 
of  antlers,  like  those  of  the  portif  o  of  the  church  of  S.  Eus- 
tachio  at  Rome,  commemorating  his  conversion.  The  festa 
of  La  Mentorella  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  in  Italy,  The 
peasants  come  by  the  steep  mountain-paths  chaunting 
litanies,  and  each  carrying  a  stone  which  they  add  to  a  s^eat 
commemorative  pile.  They  spend  the  night  in  groups, 
sleeping  round  fires  lighted  on  these  wild  crags,  and  those 
who  have  been  present  describe  the  scene  as  quite  unrivalled 
Hi  its  weird  pictiiresqiiencss-  -ib.c  l)rilli:int  costumes  illumin- 
ated by  the  fire-light  and  backed  by  tiie  savage  precipices 
which  overhang  the  Girano  and  Siciliano,  and  the  rude 
chaunts  echoing  amid  the  rocks  under  the  starlit  sky.  The 
name  of  Mentorella  comes  from  Wultvilla  or  Wulturela,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  mountain.  I'he  gothic  chapel  which 
now  exists,  is  of  the  tenth  century,  but  a  church  certainly 
existed  here  as  early  as  a.d.  594,  when  it  was  bestowed  upon 
the  abbot  of  Subiaco  by  Gregory  I.  In  a.d.  958,  the  moun- 
tain of  \\'iiltr.re]:i  v*ith  its  church,  dedicated  to  Sta.  Maria, 
belonged  to  S.  Gregorio  in  K-ome,  but  the  building  appears 
to  have  been  deserted  in  the  fourteenth  century,  though  it 
was  restored  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  in  1660. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


SUBIACO. 

(Subiaco  is  26  miles  from  Tivoli.  A  diligence  runs  daUy.  There  is  a 
very  tolerable  inn,  La  Perttke^ — pension,  5  francs  a  day — but  passing 
travellers  must  arrange  their  prices  beforehand.) 

THE  road  from  Olevaiio  to  Subiaco  passes  through  a 
dismal  bare  rocky  district,  but  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
engineering,  being  one  of  the  many  excellent  motmtain-roads, 

constructed  under  Pius  IX.  A  few  miles  before  reaching 
Subiaco,  we  skirt  a  lake,  which  is  probably  one  of  the  Sim- 
briviae  Aquae. 

**  Quique  Anienis  habent  ripas,  gelidoque  rigantur 
Simbrivio,  rastrisque  domant  ^quicula  rura.'* 

Sil.  Hal.  viii,  370. 

The  three  |)ools  called  Siinbrivii  Lacus  were  made  by 

Nero  by  the  damming  up  of  the  Anio.    Here  he  hshed  for 

trout  with  a  golden  net,  and  here  he  built  the  mountain-villa 

to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Sublacum — ^under  the  lake 

—which  still  exists  in  Subiaco. 

**  Avoir  une  villa  dmis  les  montagm-s  du  pays  des  -(tlqucs,  c'ttait  pour 
Neron  ce  que  seiait  I'our  un  moderne  la  fantaisie  d'un  cliaiet  en  Suisse." 
— Ampere,  Emp.  Rom.  ii.  62. 

While  Nero  was  residing  here  the  conspiracies  were  form- 
ing which  led  to  his  overthrow,  and  here  he  was  warned  of 
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his  fate  by  a  portent  most  terrible  in  those  times  of  omens, 
when  his  drinking-cup  was  shivered  in  his  hand  by  light- 
ning whilst  he  was  seated  at  a  banquet  near  the  lake,  a  pre- 
sage which  seized  upon  his  mind  wiUiappaUing  effect.  That 
very  day  he  had  bathed  in  the  aqueduct  of  tlie  Aqua  Mar- 
cia,  that  all  his  people  might  enjoy  the  privilege  of  drink- 
ing water  that  had  been  thus  defiled.*  The  choice  of  his 
villa  amid  the  i^quian  mountains  shows  that,  in  spite  of  all 
his  monstrosities,  Nero  must  have  been  as  great  a  connois- 
seur of  the  beauties  of  nature  as  of  art,  and  for  centuries  the 
glorious  gorge  through  which  the  Anio  foams  beneath  its 
ruins,  between  tremendous  crags  clothed  with  evergreens 
and  flowers,  has  been  a  sanctuary  to  half  the  poeLs  and 
painters  in  the  world. 

Hither,  four  centuries  after  the  time  of  Nero,  when  the 
recollection  of  his  orgies  had  given  place  to  silence  and 
solitude,  a  young  patrician,  sprung  from  the  noble  family  of 
the  Anicii,  which  gave  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  Church, 
and  many  other  saints  to  the  sacred  calendar,  fled  from  the 
seductions  of  the  capital,  to  seek  repose  for  his  soul,  with 
God  alone  as  his  companion.  The  name  of  the  fugitive  was 
Eenedictus,  or  "  the  blessed  one."  He  was  only  fourteen 
when  he  renounced  his  fortune,  his  family,  and  the 
world.  It  was  to  Mentorella  that  he  first  fied,  and  thither 
he  was  followed  by  his  faithful  nurse  Cjnrilla,  who  could  not 
bear  to  thinlc  that  the  child  of  her  affections  was  alone  and 
uncared  for,  wlio  begged  for  him,  and  prepared  the  small 
modicum  of  food  which  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take. 
Some  neighbour  had  lent  her  a  stone  sieve  to  make  bread, 

*  Claudius  first  made  an  aqueduct  to  bring  to  Rome  the  water  of  two  fountains 
called  Curtius  and  Caeruleus,  in  the  hilU  above  Sublacum. 
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after  the  manner  of  the  mountain  district,  she  let  it  fall  out 
of  her  hands,  and  it  was  broken  to  pieces.  Moved  by  her 
distress,  Benedict  prayed  over  the  fragments,  and  they  are 
said  to  have  been  instantly  joined  together.  This  was 
his  first  mirMclc.  Terrified  at  the  excitement  it  cauacd,  and 
at  seeing  the  sieve  hung  up  in  the  village  church  as  a  relic, 
Benedict  evaded  the  solicitude  of  his  nurse,  and  escaped  un- 
seen by  any  one  to  the  gorge  of  Subiaco,  where  he  found 
(c.  480)  a  cave  in  the  rocks  above  the  falls  of  the  Anio,  into 
which  not  even  a  ray  of  tlie  sun  could  penetrate.  Here  he 
lived,  his  hiding-place  unknown  to  any  one,  except  to 
Romanus,  a  monk  who  dwelt  amid  a  colony  of  anchorites 
founded  by  S.  Clement  on  the  rums  of  Nero's  villa.  By 
him  he  was  provided  with  a  garment  made  of  the  skin 
of  a  beast,  and  each  day  Romanns  let  down  to  him  from  the 
top  of  the  rock  the  half  of  his  daily  loaf,  giving  him  notice 
of  its  approach  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell  suspended  to  the 
same  rope  with  the  food.  It  is  said  that  when  the  devil 
wished  to  make  himself  particularly  disagreeable  to  Benedict 
he  would  cut  the  cord  which  supplied  him.  His  hiding- 
place  was  discovered  by  a  miracle.  A  village  priest  seated 
at  a  banquet  of  Easter  luxuries  had  a  revelation  that  while 
he  Vv-:!s  thus  leastinL,^  a  servant  of  God  was  pining  ^^■ith  hun- 
ger, and  his  steps  were  miraculously  directed  to  the  hermit- 
age. Benedict  refused  to  eat  the  delicate  food,  until  con- 
vinced that  it  was  indeed  the  festival  of  Easter.  The  priest 
told  what  he  had  seen  to  the  shepherds,  who,  while  follow- 
ing their  goats  along  one  of  the  tiny  pathlets  w  hich  may  still 
be  seen  on  the  face  of  these  mountains,  liad  seen  a  strange 
creature  with  unkempt  hair,  and  nails  hke  claws,  and  taking 
it  for  a  wild  beast,  had  fled  from  it  in  terror.   They  were 
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now  re-assured  by  his  gentle  words,  and  from  that  day,  while 
they  watched  their  flocks,  he  began  to  instil  into  their  rude 

and  ignorant  minds  the  light  of  tlie  ChrisUan  kiidi.  Gra- 
dually their  report  became  spread  abroad,  pilgrims  flocked 
from  all  quarters  to  the  valley,  and  through  the  disciples  who 
gathered  round  Benedict,  this  desolate  ravine  became  the 
cradle  of  monastic  life  in  the  West. 

'*  The  life  of  Benedict,  from  infancy  to  death,  is  the  most  perfect 
illustration  of  the  motives  which  then  worked  upon  the  niii^d  of  man. 
In  him  meet  and  combine  together  all  those  influences  which  almost 
divided  mankind  into  recluses  or  ccenobites,  and  those  who  pursued  an 
active  life  ;  as  well  as  all  the  effects,  in  his  case  tlie  best  effects,  pro- 
duced by  this  i)hasis  of  human  thonL!;lit  and  feelmg.  Benedict,  it  was 
said,  was  born  at  that  time,  like  a  bun  to  dispel  the  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness which  brooded  over  Christendom,  and  to  revive  the  expiring  spirit 
of  monasticism.  His  age  acknowledged  Benedict  as  the  periect  type  of 
the  highest  religion,  and  Benedict  impersonated  his  age. 

**  How  perfectly  the  whole  atmosphere  was  then  impr^nated  with  an 
inexhaustible  yearning  for  the  supernatural,  appears  from  the  ardour 
with  which  the  monastic  passions  were  indulged  at  the  earliest  age. 
Children  were  nursed  and  trained  to  expect  at  every  instant  more  than 
human  interferences  ;  their  young  crtcr_4^ics  hnd  ever  bcAire  them  ex- 
amples of  asceticism,  to  vhich  it  v/ns  the  :.;iorv,  the  true  lelicily  of  life, 
to  aspire.  The  thaui^hlful  child  had  all  lus  mind  thus  pre-occupied  ; 
he  was  early,  it  might  almost  seem  intuitively,  trained  to  this  course  of 
life ;  wherever  there  was  gentleness,  modesty,  the  timidity  of  young 
passion,  repugnance  to  vice,  an  imaginative  temperament,  a  conscious* 
ness  of  unfitness  to  wrestle  with  the  rough  realities  of  life,  the  Avay  lay 
invitingly  open — ^the  difficult,  it  is  true,  and  painful,  but  direct  and  un- 
erring way  to  heaven.  It  lay  through  perils,  but  was  made  attractive 
by  perpetual  wonders ;  it  was  awful,  but  in  its  awfulness  lay  its  power 
over  the  young  mind.  Tt  learned  to  trample  do\\Ti  that  last  bond  which 
united  the  child  to  common  luiinanity,  filial  reverence;  the  fond  and 
mysterious  attachment  of  the  child  and  the  mother,  the  inborn  reverence 
of  the  son  to  the  father." — Miimans  Latin  Chriitianity, 

Twelve  monasteries  speedily  arose  amid  these  peaks  and 
gorges,  each  only  containing  twelve  monks,  for  it  was  an  idea 
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of  Benedict  that  a  larger  number  led  to  idleness  and  neglect 

The  names  of  several  of  these  institutions  recall  their 
romantic  situations,  and  they  were  the  scenes  of  the  miracles 
attributed  to  the  founder  and  his  disciples.    S.  Clemente 
ddla  Vtgtta  was  the  place  whither  Maurus  and  Placidus  were 
brought  to  Benedict  by  their  parents.    It  was  situated  near 
one  of  ilie  lakes,  and  it  was  there  that  the  sickle  01  a  Gothic 
monk,  \s  hich  he  dropped  into  the  water  while  cutting  weeds 
upon  the  bank,  swam  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Maurus, 
who  summoned  it  by  holding  the  wooden  handle  over  the 
waves.    This  monastery  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  earth- 
quake of  I2i6.      S,  Cosmo  and  Da  mi  an  was  the  next  to  be 
built,  the  monastery  which  was  afterwards  dedicated  to 
Scholastica.    S,  Biagio  (S.  Blaise)  was  the  home  of  the 
monk  Romanus,  the  friend  of  Benedict.    Its  church  wa> 
consecrated  in  11 00  by  Manfred,  Bishop  of  Tivoli.  .V. 
Giovanni  deWAcqua  was  so  called  because  there,  as  well  as 
in  two  other  houses,  water  is  said  to  have  burst  forth  from 
the  arid  rock  to  supply  the  thirsting  monks,  in  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  Benedict*    Santa  Maria  de  Marebotta  was 
afterwards  called  .S*.  Lorenzo  in  honour  of  the  lioly  monk  S. 
Ix>ren20  Loricato  who  lived  there  as  a  hermit,  in  the  most 
severe  austerity,  from  1209  to  1243.   At  Sant^  Angela ^ 
Benedict  saw  the  devil,  in  the  form  of  a  black  boy,  leading 
away  a  monk,  who  had  neglected  to  attend  properly  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Church.    In  S.  Victor  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountain 
lived  the  monk  who  brought  the  Easter  food  to  Benedict 
when  he  was  starving  in  the  cave.    *S.  Andreiv^  or  Eternal 
Life,  was  ruined  in  a  Lombard  invasion.    S,  Michael  the 
Archangel  was  built  by  Benedict  beneath  the  Sacro  Speco, 

*  This  subject  b  represented  in  the  frescoes  of  SpineUo  itt  San  Miniato. 
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but  has  long  since  disappeared.  Sant  Atigdo  di  Trevi  stood 
near  Sta.  Scholastica  and  was  iiicor[)orated  with  it 
Girolamo  was  rebuilt  as  late  as  1387  in  accordance  with  a 
bull  of  Urban  VI.  S,  Vonato  has  entirely  disappeared. 
Gradually  all  these  societies  became  incorporated  in  the 
great  monastery  dedicated  to  Scholaslica,  the  holy  sister  of 
Benedict,  which  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  mother  house  of  the 
whole  Order,  and  which  was  governed  by  a  regular  abbot 
chosen  by  the  General  Chapter. 

The  visits  of  the  numerous  Popes  who  have  come  hither 
form  landmarks  in  the  story  of  the  |)lace.  In  853  l.eo  IV., 
summoned  by  the  Abbot  Peter,  came  to  consecrate  the 
altars  of  the  Sacro  Speco.  In  981  Benedict  VII.  came  to 
consecrate  Sta.  Scholastica.  In  1052  Leo  IX.  was  sum- 
moned to  turn  out  a  monk,  who  had  unlawfully  seized  tlie 
abbacy — and  issued  a  bull  appointing  Sta.  Scholastica 
Caput  omnium  monasteriorum  per  Italiam  constitutorum." 
In  the  thirteenth  century  the  privileges  of  the  monastery 
were  greatly  augmented  by  Alexander  IV.,  who  had  lived 
there  as  a  simi)le  monk,  and  who  declared  in  his  dii)loma  that 
other  Benedictine  communities  had  only  to  look  to  Stn. 
Scholastica  to  receive  a  perfect  model  which  they  should 
copy.  The  same  affection  for  the  place  was  evinced  by 
lhi>an  V.,  wlio  had  also  been  a  Benedictine,  and  who 
colonized  the  monastery  with  German  monks,  to  amend  the 
morals  of  the  brethren,  which  had  then  grievous  need  of  it 
The  last  of  a  long  series  of  papal  visits  was  that  of  Pius  IX. 
in  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate. 

The  road  which  leads  from  the  town  to  the  monasteries 
(S.  Benedetto  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  distant)  is  beau- 
tiful,— ^bordered  by  ilexes  and  olives,  beneath  which  there  is 
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ever  a  carpet  of  tulips,  hyacinths,  and  anemones,  in  spring. 
Gorgeous  are  the  views  looking  back  amid  tlic  niouauiiu  riiis, 
between  which  Subiaco  rises  house  above  house  with  the  great 
archiepiscopal  castle  at  the  top  of  its  rock.  The  modem 
Collegiata,  a  huge  mass  of  building,  seems  to  block  the 
valley,  standing  almost  over  the  i^tream  of  the  Anio,  and 
cunsisting  of  a  church  and  palace  built  by  Pius  VI.,  when 
Cardinal  Bishop  of  Subiaco, — being  necessary,  because  the 
abbots  of  Santa  Scholastica  had  been  bishops  also,  until  the 
see  was  united  with  a  cardinalate.  The  nearer  hills  are 
all  auloAv  mth  the  richest  vegetation,  olives,  chestnuts,  and 
corn,  and  here  and  there  the  tall  spire  of  a  cypress.  I  he 
air  is  scented  by  the  sweet  box,  which  grows  upon  the  cliffs 
close  to  the  road,  and  a  freshness  always  rises  from  the  river 
which  dashes  wildly  through  the  abyss  of  green  beneath, 
rejoicing  to  be  freed  from  its  impribonracul  in  the  walls  of 
clitf  beneath  S.  Scholastica.  Here  a  ruined  gothic  chapel 
stands  amid  thickets  of  flowers,  there  a  gaily  painted  shrine, 
very  dear  to  artists,  surmounts  the  tufa  rocks. 

When  we  reach  the  brida^e  called  "  Ponte  S.  Mauro,"  by 
which  the  road  from  Ulevano  crosses  the  Anio  at  a  great 
height,  a  carriage  can  go  no  further,  and  the  footpath  which 
ascends  to  the  great  monasteries  turns  off  up  die  gorge  to 
the  left  Little  chapels  at  intervals  mark  the  rocky  way, 
which  is  overhung  by  wild  labuniam  ■uul  coronilla,  and 
fringed  with  saxifrage  and  cyclamen.  The  first  of  tliese 
chapels  commemorates  an  interesting  mediaeval  story  in 
which  Benedict  bore  a  share.  Amongst  those  who  came 
hither  from  Rome  to  share  his  teaching,  were  two  Roman 
senators  of  high  rank,  Auicius  and  Tertullus,  who  brought 
with  them  their  sous  Maurus  and  Placidus,  entreaiing 
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hitn  to  bring  them  up  in  the  way  of  Life.  Mauru?  was 
then  twelve  years  old  and  Placidus  only  five.    One  day  (in 

528)  the  child  Placidus  fell  into  the  Anio  below  iliis  cliff. 
Benedict,  seeing  him  fall,  called  to  Maurus  to  assist  him, 
and  he,  walking  upon  the  water,  caught  the  drowning  boy  by 
the  hair,  and  dragged  him  out.  His  safety  was  followed  by 
a  contest  of  humility  between  the  pupil  and  master.  Maurus 
attributed  it  to  the  holiness  of  Benedict.  Benedict  to  the 
self-devotion  of  Maurus ;  Placidus  decided  the  question  by 
saying  that  he  had  seen  the  sheepskin-coat  of  Benedict 
hovering  over  him  in  the  water. 

Long  before  we  reach  it,  the  grandly  toned  bell  of  Sania 
Schoidsiiaiy  echoing  amid  tlie  rocivs,  gives  notice  of  the 
approach  to  a  great  sanctuary.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  its  situation,  perched  upon  huge  crags, 
and  with  the  roaring  river  below.  The  mona-stciy  was 
founded  in  the  fifth  century  by  the  Abbot  HuiiOratus,  the 
sainted  successor  of  Benedict,  and  though  repeatedly  attack- 
ed and  burnt  by  the  Lombards,  the  Saracens,  and  by  its 
own  neighbours,  it  always  rose  again  from  its  ashes  more 
splendid  than  ever.  In  981  it  was  rebuilt  from  the  ground 
under  Benedict  VIL,  and  dedicated  to  S.  Benedict  and  his 
holy  sister  Scliolastica  1^  rom  this  time  rich  donations  were 
constantly  made,  and  lands  were  added  to  its  territory,  till, 
in  1 100,  its  abbots  became  princes,  possessed  of  many  cas- 
tles and  fortresses,  and  with  a  right  uf  suprtnie  juri.sdictiun 
over  their  vassals.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  appear  person- 
ally in  the  battle-fields  of  that  troubled  time,  in  which  the 
Bishops  of  Tivoli,  Anagni,  and  Palestrina  were  also  fre- 
quently seen.  Many  curious  records  remain  of  their  savage 
admuustraiion  of  justice.    In  the  time  of  tlie  GJiibeliine 
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Abbot  Adhemar  (1353)  seven  monks  were  hung  up  by  their 
feet,  and  fires  lighted  under  their  heads.    In  1454  their 

severities  led  to  a  rebellion  in  which  the  convent  was 
stormed  and  many  of  the  monks  massacred.  Calistus  III. 
made  the  Abbot  a  Cardinal  Commendatory,  and  the  first 
who  bore  this  title  was  the  Spanish  Torquemada,  under 
whose  rule,  in  1464,  the  famous  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz 
established  liere  the  first  printing-press  in  Italy,  and  pub- 
lished from  hence  Lactantius  de  divinis  institutionibus  3" 
"  Cicero  de  Oratore,"  and,  in  1467,  **  Augustinus  de  Civitate 
Dei."  In  the  same  year,  however,  a  quarrel  with  the  monks 
drove  them  to  Rome,  where  they  established  themselves  in 
the  Massimo  Palace,  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  the 
first  printing-press  in  England  was  also  established  in  a 
Benedictine  Abbey — ^that  of'Westminster. 

Torquemada  was  succeeded  as  abbot  by  Rodrigo  Borgia, 
afterwards  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  in  his  time  Lucrezia 
Boi^ia  often  resided  in  the  castle-palace,  and  Caesar  came 
hither  to  hunt.  Under  the  Abbot  Pompeo  Colonna,  Julius 
II,  united  the  abbacy  with  that  of  Farfa ;  in  1514?  Leo  X. 
joined  it  to  that  of  Monte  Cassino.  After  this  it  remained 
for  116  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonnas,  and  a  memorial 
of  the  way  in  which  they  held  their  own  against  the  Popes 
may  be  seen  in  the  papal  banner  which  fell  into  their  hands 
in  battle,  and  which  still  hangs  in  the  convent  church. 

From  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  great  power  of  the 
abbots  of  S.  Scholastica  began  to  decline,  but  until  the  late 
suppression  the  monastery  remained  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  influential  in  Italy,  and  it  continued  to  own  no  less 
than  sixteen  towns  and  villages,  viz.  Subiaco,  Trevi,  Jenna, 
Cervara,  Camerata,  Maraiio,  Agosta,  Rocca  di  Canterano, 
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Canterano,  Rocca  di  Mezzo,  Cerreto,  Rocca  di  Santo  Stefano, 
Civitella,  Roj     ,  Asile,  and  Ponza, 

I'he  front  of  S.  Schulastica  is  modern,  but  its  tower  dates 
from  1053,  A\]ien  it  was  built  by  the  Abbot  Humbert. 
The  most  interesting  parts  of  the  building  are  its  three 
cloisters.  The  first,  which  only  dates  from  the  seventeenth 
century,  has  its  arcades  decorated  with  frescoes  of  papal  and 
royal  benefactors,  amongst  which  is  a  full-length  portrait  of 
"James  HI.,  king  of  England."  Here  is  a  curious  sarco- 
phagus with  Bacchic  ornaments.  The  second  cloister, 
which  dates  from  1052,  contains  many  beautiful  fragments  of 
Gothic  decoration,  but  its  chief  feature  is  a  richly  decorated 
arcli  adorned  with  small  figures  and  spiral  columns.  A  bas- 
relief  of  981  represents  two  animals,  apparently  a  wolf  and  a 
dog,  drinking ;  on  the  body  of  one  of  the  beasts  is  an  in- 
scription relating  to  the  dedication  of  the  church,  Dec.  4th, 
981,  by  IViiL'tlict  Vil.  To  the  right  of  the  church,  we 
enter  the  tliird  and  smallest  cloister — "  11  chiostro  dell*  Ab- 
bate  Lando  " — built  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  arcade  of  double  pillars  like  those 
at  the  Lateran,  and  has  an  inscription  in  mosaic,  the  work 
of  the  famous  Cosmo  Cosmati  and  his  Uvo  sons,  Luca  and 
Jacopo,  to  whom  are  due  the  t>eautiful  decorations  in  the 
cloister  of  the  Benedicrme  conveni  01  S.  Paolo  at  Rome  : — 

**Coi>mus  et  Filii  L\icas  et  Jacobus  alter 
Romaui  Cives  in  Jklarinoris  arlc  periti 
Hoc  opus  ejqslerant  Abbatis  tempore  Landi." 

In  the  porch  of  the  church  is  an  interesting  old  Giottesque 
pictine  and  the  capital  of  a  Corinthian  column  attesting  the 
presence  of  a  temple  on  this  site.    The  interior,  though 

modern,  is  not  unimposing.    S,  Onorato  sleeps  beueatli 
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the  high  altar*    Under  his  statue  is  an  inscription  which 

recalls  the  legend  that  the  translation  of  his  beloved  master 
Benedict  into  the  better  world  was  miraculously  revealed 
to  him : 

'*  Scandentem  hie  alter  Benedlctum  vidit  in  astra ; 
Primus  et  has  sedes  illo  abeuate  r^it" 

As  the  path  from  Sta.  Scholastica  to  the  Sacro  Speco  is 
steep  and  fatiguing,  a  small  chapel  has  been  erected  at  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  larger  monastery,  where  aged  and 
infirm  persons  are  allowed  to  accomplish  their  pilgrimage. 
It  bears  the  inscription— 

'*  51  montis  superasse  jugum  negat  segra  senectus, 
Nec  detur  ad  sacros  procubuisse  specus, 
Siste,  tibi  coeli  haec  sedes  aeraria  pnndet, 
Hsec  tibi  ccelestes  prodiga  fundet  opes." 

The  scenery  now  bcc:oiiics  more  romantic  and  savage  at 
every  step  as  we  ascend  the  winding  path,  till,  about  half  a 
mile  further  on,  a  small  gate  admits  one  to  the  famous  im- 
memorial Hex  Gr&ve^  which  is  said  to  date  from  the  fifth 
century,  and  which  has  never  been  profaned  by  axe  or 
hatchet.  The  grand  old  trees  bowed  with  age.  with  twisted 
and  contorted  stems,  form  a  dense  mass  of  shadow,  grateful 
after  the  arid  rocks,  and  they  hang  in  masses  of  grey-green 
verdure  over  the  depth.  Here  and  there  the  mossy  trunks 
are  covered  with  fern,  upon  which  a  ray  of  sunlight  falls  with 
dazzling  brilliancy.  At  the  end  of  tlie  grove  the  patli  nar- 
rows, and  a  steep  winding  stair,  just  wide  enough  to  admit 
one  person  at  a  time,  leads  to  the  platform  before  the  con- 
vent, which  up  to  that  moment  is  entirely  concealed  It  is 
always  said  that  monks  have  known  how  to  choose  the  sites 
of  their  dwellings  better  than  any  one  else,  but  surely  no 
VOL.  I.  20 
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situation  was  ever  equal  to  this,  to  which  they  were  led  by 
its  historical  associations.  There  is  an  old  I^tin  distich 
which  says : 

"Bemardus  valles,  colles  Benedictus  amabat, 
Oppida  Franciscus,  magnas  Ignatius  urbes>" 

The  name  of  the  monastery,  Sacro  Speco,  commemorates 
the  holy  cave  of  S.  Benedict.  Over  his  cavemed  oratory  a 
chapel  was  erected  by  Onorato,  his  immediate  successor. 
Soon  after  another  chapel  was  built  in  the  cave  wliich  was 
his  dwelling,  and  the  two  were  united  by  the  sixth  abbot, 
Pietro.  In  the  eleventh  century  a  more  imposing  church 
was  constructed  by  the  Abbot  Humbert,  which  was  to  en- 
close both  the  caves — iitramque  cryptam.  11  is  successor, 
the  Abbot  John  V.,  finished  the  church  much  as  we  now  see 
it,  for  the  present  buildings,  raised  on  arches  against  the 
rocks,  all  date  from  the  eleventh  and  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  centuries  ;  the  lower  church  is  of  T053. 

At  the  entrance,  the  thrilling  interest  of  tlie  place  is  at 
once  recalled  to  us  by  the  inscription — "  Here  is  the  patri- 
archal cradle  of  the  monks  of  the  West  of  the  Order 
of  S.  Benedict.*'  The  entrance  corridor,  built  on  arches 
o\er  the  abyss,  has  frescoes  of  four  sainted  popes — (Ire- 
gory,  Agatho,  Leo,  and  another.  It  ends  in  an  ante- 
chamber with  a  painted  statue  of  S.  Benedict,  some  beauti- 
ful old  Urabrian  frescoes  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  between 
the  four  Evangelists,  and  the  lines 

Do  you  ask  of  Benedict,  '  If  you  seek  for  light,  why  do  you  choose  a 
cav^ 

For  a  cavern  can  give  no  light  to  him  who  prays  for  it  ? ' 

Know  that  if  one  ray  penetrates  into  utter  darkness. 

It  gives  more  light  in  the  gloom  than  the  stars  in  the  night** 
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We  now  reach  the  entrance  of  tlie  all-glorious  upper- 
dmrch,  built  by  the  Abbot  John  V.  in  11 16,  and  adorned 
with  frescoes  under  John  VI.  in  1220. 

"  One  seems  to  be  deeply  embned  with  tbe  m3^stc'noii<;  associations  of 
famous  dnys  of  old,  as  one  enters  the  fir>t  church  from  the  gallery, 
and  finds  oneself  suddenly  in  a  little  cailu  dral  of  graceful  Goiliic  an  lii- 
tecture,  its  walls  and  pillars  gleaiuing  \v»lh  the  varied  colour  of  alremly 
fading  frescoes.  Unseen  monks  sing  vespers  in  the  choir,  their  power- 
ful bass  voices  echoing  solemnly  through  the  twilight  gloom  of  the 
church,  and  the  pauses  of  the  litanies  are  filled  up  by  the  louder  crosik- 
ing  of  ravens.  For  three  young  ravens  are  brought  up  here  in  the 
convent  in  memory  of  S.  Benedict ;  it  seems  that  the  number  of  this 
living  symbol  of  the  order  must  always  be  maintained. — Grtgoravitts, 

On  one  side  of  the  church  the  storv^  of  the  Birth  of  Christ 
is  told,  introduced  by  the  figures  of  the  prophets  who  an- 
nounced His  coming,  and  the  story  of  His  life  is  continued 
round  the  church  to  the  eastern  wall,  which  is  occupied  by 
the  history  of  the  Crucifixion.  Here,  angels  are  represented 
as  catching  the  streams  of  blood  which  flow  from  the  Divine 
wounds ;  the  soul  of  Dismas,*  the  penitent  thief,  is  received 
by  an  angel,  while  that  of  the  bad  thief  Gesmas  is  carried  off 
by  a  black  demon. 

Beneath  the  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion,  is  S.  Benedict 
throned  with  his  principal  disciples  around  him,  over  a  triple 
arch,  with  hanging  lamps,  behind  which  the  bare  rock  of  the 
cavern  is  seen.  A  representation  of  Benedict  writing  his 
Rule  in  the  cave,  has  the  inscription : 

'*  Hie  raons  est  pinguis,  qui  multis  claruit  sigiiis, 
A  Domino  missus  sanctus  fuit  Benedictus, 
Mansit  in  hac  cripta,  fuit  hie  nova  R^[ula  scripta, 
Quisquis  amas  Christum  talem  sortire  Magistrum." 

*  One  of  rhp  litanies  preserved  in  Santa  Scholastica  has  the  sttadge  invocation— 
Sanctc  i>i$oia»|  iatru  dc  Cruce.  .  .  . 
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From  the  principal  church  we  enter  upon  a  perfect 
labyrinth  of  chapels  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  which  frequently 
forms  one  of  their  walls,  while  the  other  is  completely 
covered  by  ancient  frescoes.   The  four  chapels  hewn  in  the 
rock  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  high  altar,  are  devoted 
to  the  story  of  S.  Benedict,  together  with  that  of  Scholas- 
tica,  Placidus,  Maurus,  and  other  of  his  followers.  The 
holy  water  basin  was  once  the  sarcophagus  of  a  Roman 
child,  and  is  decorated  with  reliefs  of  birds.    The  frescoes 
continue  in  succession  to  the  second  or  middle  church. 
A  Madonna  throned  between  two  angels  has  the  inscrip- 
tion— Magister  Conciolus  pinxit  hoc  opus.*'    ConcioU  is  a 
rare  Umbrian  master  noticed  by  Vasari,  who,  however, 
seems  scarcely  to  have  been  aware  of  the  power  of  his 
works.   The  most  striking  frescoes  are  those  of  the  death 
and  burial  of  the  Virgin :  in  the  latter  the  Jews  who  at- 
tempted to  intercept  the  funeral  procession  are  represented 
as  stricken  with  bhndness.    A  pictiure  of  the  martyrdom  of 
S.  Sebastian  bears  the  date  i486. 

"Le  gout  modeme,  qui  s'attache  surtout  k  I'eflret  extirieur  et  a  la 
perfection  mat^riell^  peut  aujourd'hui  regarder  d'un  odl  dedaigneux  ces 
types  etranges  mais  singulierement  expressifs  qui,  pendant  plusieurs 
si^clesy  furent  invarlablement  reproduits  par  la  pi^te  autant  que  par  le 
g^nie  tout  symboliqne  des  premiers  peintres  Chretiens.  Or,  bien  different 
^tait  sur  ces  questions  le  jugement  des  hommes  du  moyen  &ge.  Anun^ 
du  sentiment  profondement  religieux  qui  avail  inspire  les  oeuvres  des 
artistes,  leurs  contemponiins;,  ils  reg^nlnient  ces  pienses  representations 
avcc  Ics  yeux  de  la  foi,  et  n'y  cherchaient  qu'un  nouvel  aliment  a  la 
ferveur  dont  leur  ame  etait  reiuplie."  —  Alphonse  Dmitiert  Les  Mon' 
asteres  Binedictitu* 

In  the  sacristy  are  some  small  pictures  by  Bellini  and  the 
Caracci.  Through  the  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  high  altar 
a  series  of  grotto-chapels  are  reached.   In  one  of  them  is 
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a  picture  by  Giotto  of  "  gli  angeli  che  fanno  festa*'  over  the 
virtues  of  S.  Benedict  in  his  cave,  while  devils  aie  torment- 
ing S.  Romano  and  cutting  his  cord. 

It  is  by  a  staircase  in  front  of  the  high  altar  that  we  de- 
scend to  the  under  church«  At  the  foot  of  the  first  flight  of 
steps  stands  the  frescoed  figure  of  Innocent  III.,  who  first 
raised  Subiaco  into  an  abbacy,  above  the  cliarter  of  1213, 
setting  forth  all  the  privileges  he  accorded  to  the  abbey.  In 
the  same  fresco  is  represented  the  Abbot  John  of  Taglia- 
cozzo,  under  whom  (1217 — 1227)  the  chronicles  of  the 
abbey  narrate  that  many  of  the  paintings  were  executed. 

The  passage  on  the  right  of  this  landing  has^  among  many 
others,  a  fresco  of  S.  Claridonia,  who  lived  here  in  a  hermit- 
age above  the  monastery.  On  her  dress  is  a  curious  in- 
scription evidently  scratched  by  a  chaj)lain  of  ^^neas  Silvias 
when  he  was  celebrating  mass  here.  Here  also  is  a  fresco  of 
Christ  seated  in  judgment — the  lily  in  his  hand  blossoms  on 
the  side  of  the  good.  This  passage  leads  to  the  hermitage 
occupied  by  S.  Gregory  the  Great  when  he  visited  Subiaco. 
On  the  outer  wall  is  a  fresco  of  Gregory  writing  his  com- 
mentary on  Job.  The  inner  chamber,  which  is  decorated 
with  frescoes  of  seraphim,  contains  a  portrait  of  S.  Francis, 
supposed  to  have  been  painted  during  his  visit  to  the  Sacro 
Speco,  by  the  artist  then  at  work  upon  the  chapel.  It  is  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  verbal  description  which  remains 
of  him : — facie  hllaris,  vultus  benignus,  facie  utcumque 
oblonga  et  protensa,  frons  plana  et  parva,  nasus  sequalis  et 
rectus.'* 

It  is  a  life-size  figure  of  a  youthful  monk  in  a  high  conical  cowl, — 
the  frock  and  coid  of  a  mendicant  friar,  inscribed  with  the  words 
FR.  FRACISCU.    PartiaUy  restored  and  retouched,  the  head  may 
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still  atlract  attention  by  its  character.  Though  leanfirom  abstinence,  the 
features  are  regular,  the  brow  open,  the  eyes  large,  and  the  nose  straight. 
The  tonsure  is  visible  across  the  forehead  and  along  the  temples  to  the 
ears,  which  are  not  remarkable  for  smallness.  A  straggling  beard  and 
a  downy  upper  lip  complete  a  for  more  pleasing  portrait  of  Brother 
Francis,  than  those  which  in  hundreds,  at  a  later  time,  were  placed  in 
every  monastery  and  convent  of  the  Order.  A  miniature  kneeling  figure 
of  a  donor  at  the  monk's  feet  seems  to  have  been  added  at  a  later  time. 
It  is  remarkable  that  S.  Francis  is  depicted  without  the  Stigmata  ;  and 
if  it  be,  as  is  pretended,  a  genuine  portrait,  it  must  have  been  executed, 
if  not  in  12 16,  at  least  before  122S,  when  the  monk  was  canonized,  and 
perhaps  by  one  who  had  seen  and  conversed  with  him.  If  considered 
as  a  work  of  art,  it  differs  in  no  wise  from  other  early  pictures  in  the 
Sacid  Si)cco.  Parts  of  the  picture,  where  the  colour  had  entirely  fallen 
off,  have  been  renewed.  The  background  is  all  repainted." — Crewe  and 
Cavakaselie, 

Another  portrait,  believed  to  be  from  his  own  hand,  re- 
presents Brother  Oddo,  a  monk  of  Subiaco,  receiving  the 
blessing  of  an  angel  he  has  invoked.  S.  Gregory  is  repre- 
sented consecrating  the  altar  of  the  church  with  the  words — 

"  Vere  locus  iste  sanctus  est  in  quo  orant."  An  inscription 
which  commemorates  the  dedication  of  the  chapel,  also 
mentions  the  two  months'  retreat  which  Gregory  IX.  made 
in  the  monastery : 

Pontificis  summi  fiiit  anno  picta  secundo 
Haec  domus :  hie  primo  quo  summo  flilsit  honore, 
Manserat  et  vitam  coelestem  duxcrat  idem, 
Perque  duos  mense?^  sacros  maccraverat.  artus. 
Julius  est  unus,  Augustus  fervidus  alter. 

On  the  second  landing,  the  figure  of  Benedict  faces  us 
(on  a  window),  with  his  hnger  on  his  lips,  imposing  silence. 
On  the  left  is  the  coro^  now  used  by  the  monks.  On  the 
right  the  cave  where  Benedict  is  said  to  have  passed  three 
years  in  darkness. .  A  statue  by  Eaggi  (sculptor  of  the 
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fountain  in  the  Piazza  Navona),  of  the  school  of  Bernini, 
commemorates  his  presence  here  ;  a  basket  is  a  memorial 
of  that  lowered  with  his  food  by  S.  Romanus.  An  ancient 
bell  is  shown  as  that  which  rang  to  announce  the  approach 
of  his  daily  sustenance. 

The  grotto  of  Benedict  vividly  reminded  me  of  the  famous  grotto  of 
S.  Rosalia  on  the  Monte  PeHegrino  near  Palermo.  Behind  the  richly* 
decorated  altar  one  sees  tlie  marble  figure  of  ilic  young  Benedict  kneel- 
ing in  prayer  before  the  cios>  :  it  is  a  tok-rahle  work  of  the  Bernini 
school,  and  it  gains  through  the  half  darkness  of  the  cavern.  Truly  evcry- 
Ihiujf  liere  has  a  draiaalic  character.  The  smallness  and  grace  of  this 
little  church  gleaming  with  colour,  its  chapels  and  grottoes  like  a  spirit- 
ual vision,  such  as  I  have  never  found  elsewhere  in  the  whole  field  of 
religious  conception*  It  is  an  illustrated  picture-book  of  poetical 
legends,  which  are  bloodless  and  painless,  though  fantastic,  like  the 
liv  es  of  pious  anchorites  in  the  wilderness,  and  amid  the  birds  of  the  field. 
Here  Religion  treads  on  the  borders  of  fairy -land,  and  brings  an  inde- 
scribable atmosphere  away  from  thence.'^ — Gr^igorovius, 

As  we  descend  the  Santa  Scala,  trodden  by  the  feet  of 
Benedict,  and  ascended  by  the  monks  upon  their  knees, 
the  solemn  beauty  of  the  place  increases  at  every  step. 
On  the  right,  is  a  powerful  fresco  of  Death  mowing  down 
the  young,  and  sparing  the  old  j  on  the  left,  the  Preacher 
shows  the  young  and  thoughtless  the  three  states  to  which 
the  body  is  reduced  after  death.  Much  of  the  rock  is  still 
left  bare  and  hangs  overhead  in  jagged  masses,  preserving 
the  cavern-like  character  of  the  scene,  while  every  available 
space  is  rich  with  colour  and  gold,  radiant,  yet  perfectly 
subdued  and  harmonious.  On  all  sides  the  saints  of  the 
Order,  and  those  especially  connected  with  it,  Benedict, 
Gregory  the  Great,  the  Archdeacon  Peter,  Romanus,  Maurus, 
Placidus,  Honoratus,  Scholastica,  and  Anatolia,  look  down 
upon  us  repeatedly  from  the  great  thirteenth-century  frescoes. 
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**  C*est  d'ftbord  Timage  do  Christ  qni  ouvre  le  cycle  de  ces  peintures, 
en  indiquant,  dans  la  livre  de  sa  vie>  ce  passage  dont  le  texte  a  ^t^  si 
fidileinent  suivi  par  I'auteur  de  la  regie  Benedictine — ^  sum  via,  zwiias, 
it  vita.  Far  un  harmonteux  rapprochement  qui  £iit  honneur  la  pensee 
de  Tartiste*  de  m^me  que  le  Sauveur  y  est  entoure  de  ses  principaux 
ap6treS|  de  m^me  Saint  Benoit  y  rassemble  aupres  de  sa  personne  ses 
disciples  bien-aimes,  auxquels  il  recommande  de  benir  incessamment  le 
Seigneur,  et  d'avoir  toujours  ses  louanj^es  sur  leui  s  levres  : 
Benedicam  Dominum  in  omni  tempore: 
Semper  laus  in  ore  meo. 
En  efTet,  a  Fcntour  figurcnt  Saint  Remain,  Saint  Placide,  Saint  Maur,  et 
S^unt  Honorat,  occupes  a  raediter  les  sages  preceptes  de  leur  inaitre. 
Puis,  on  voit  Saint  Gregoire  ayant  ses  c6t6s  le  diacre  Pierre,  son  con- 
fident habiluel,  et  tous  deux  places  en  face  du  pape  Saint  Sylvestre  et  da 
diacre  Siunt  Laurent.  Plus  loin  sous  la  demi^re  travee^  apparaissent 
les  images  k  deml  s]rmboliqttes  des  quatre  ^vangelistes  dont  le  corps,  qui 
a  la  forme  humaine,  est  surmont^  de  la  tSte  de  chacnn  des  animaux  qui 
leur  sert  ordinairemeat  d'embl^me  distinctif/' — Alphottse  Dantier,  Lis 
Motiastires  Bhtidictins. 

'*  Let  any  young  painter  or  sculptor,  thoroughly  accomplished  in  the 
mechanism  of  his  art,  in  which  these  his  predecessors  were  so  deficient, 
but  drawing  his  inspiration  from  Christianity  and  the  Romano-Teutonic 
nationality  of  Europe— let  any  such  young  artist,  I  say,  vbit  Italy  so  pre* 
pared — tossing  to  the  winds  the  jargon  of  the  schools,  content  to  feel 
and  yield  to  the  impulses  of  a  high,  and  pure,  and  holy  nature,  and  dis- 
posed, with  God's  blessing,  like  Fra  Angelico  or  Perugino,  to  dedicate 
his  talents,  as  the  bondsman  of  love,  to  his  Redeemers  glory  and  the 
good  of  mankind— let  him  so  come,  and  commune  with  these  neglected 
relics  of  an  earlier,  a  simpler,  and  a  more  believing  age — talk  to  the 
spirit  that  dwells  within  them  in  its  own  universal  language  ;  ask  it 
questions,  and  listen  reverently  for  a  reply — and  he  will  gain  more  than 
a  mere  response — tliat  s])irit  will  pass  into  his  own  bosom — his  eyes  will 
be  touched  as  with  the  magician's  salve,  and  he  will  find  himscli  m  a 
world  of  undreamt-of  beauty,  hitherto  unseen  only  because  inadequately 
bodied  forth ;  a  world  of  high  spirits,  beings  of  the  mind ;  Ideas  as  yet 
only  half-bom  (as  it  were),  but  which  will  throng  around  him  on  every 
side 

*  Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies,* 

for  tliat  life  of  immortality  which  his  practised  hand  can  so  well  bestow. 
^lAfrd  Lindsay  s  Christian  Art* 
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In  the  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  Scala  Santa,  that  of  S. 

Lorenzo  Loricato,  who  is  buried  here,  is  a  picture  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  shown  as  one  which  existed  in  the 
time  of  S.  Benedict,  and  was  venerated  by  him  in  his  child- 
hood. It  is  signed  "  Stammatico  Greco  Pictor  P.,"  a  power- 
ful painter  of  whom  we  have  no  account  whatever. 

lastly,  we  reach  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  second  cave,  in 
which  S.  Gregory  narrates  that  Benedict  after  his  return 
from  Vicovaro  (to  which  he  had  gone  for  a  short  time  as 
abbot)  ** dwelt  alone  with  himself,'*  being  "always  busied 
in  the  presence  of  his  Creator,  in  l)c\vailing  the  spirit- 
ual miseries  of  his  soul  and  past  sins,  in  watching  over  the 
emotions  of  his  heart,  and  in  the  constant  contemplation  of 
Divine  things."  Here  the  Devil  hovered  over  him  as  a  little 
black  bird,  suggesting  sinful  thoughts  and  desires,  which  he 
subdued  by  tlinging  himself  amid  the  thorns  and  nettles. 
Here  he  received  a  poisoned  loaf  from  the  wicked  priest 
Florentius,  and,  throwing  it  on  the  ground,  forced  a  tame 
raven  on  his  command  to  bear  it  beyond  ni  jiul  reach.  And 
here  he  laid  down  the  rule  of  his  order,  making  its  basis  the 
twelve  degrees  of  humihty :  viz. — 

1.  Deep  compunction  of  heart,  and  holy  fear  of  God  and  His  judg- 
menl's,  with  a  constant  attention  to  walk  in  the  Divine  praseiice,  sunk 
under  the  weight  of  this  confusion  and  fear. 

2.  The  perfect  renunciation  of  our  own  will. 

3.  Ready  obedience. 

4.  Patience  under  all  suflferings  and  injuries. 

5.  The  manifestation  of  all  thoughts  to  a  spiritual  director. 

6.  To  be  content,  even  rejoice,  under  all  humiliations,  to  be  pleased 
with  mean  employments  and  mean  clothes ;  in  short,  to  love  simplicity 
and  poverty. 

7.  To  esteem  ourselves  more  unworthy  and  base  than  all— even  the 
gi^test  sinners. 
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8.  To  avoid  all  wish  for  singalarity  in  words  and  actions. 

9.  To  love  and  practise  ulence. 

to.  To  avoid  uncurbed  mirth  and  laughter. 

1 1.  To  seek  for  modesty  of  speech  and  words. 

12.  To  be  humble  in  all  external  actions. 

**  Three  virtues  constituted  the  sum  of  the  Benedictine  discipline. 
Silence  with  solitude  and  seclusion,  humility,  obedience,  which,  in  the 
strong  language  of  its  laws,  extended  to  impossibilities.  All  is  thus 
concentrated  on  self.  It  was  the  man  isolated  from  his  kind  who  was 
to  rise  to  a  lonely  perfection.  All  the  social,  all  patriotic,  virtues  were 
excluded :  the  mere  mechanic  observance  of  the  rules  of  the  brother- 
hood,  or  even  the  corporate  spirit,  are  hardly  worthy  of  notice  though 
they  are  the  only  substitutes  for  the  rejected  and  proscribed  pursuits  of, 
active  life. 

"  The  three  occupations  of  life  were  the  worship  of  God,  reading,  and 
manual  labour.  The  adventitious  advantages,  and  great  they  were,  of 
these  industrious  agricultural  settlements,  were  not  contemplated  by 
the  founder  j  the  object  of  the  monks  was  not  to  make  the  wilderness 
blossom  with  fertility,  to  extend  the  arts  and  husbandry  of  civilized  life 
into  barbarous  regions,  it  was  solely  to  employ  in  engrossing  occupation 
that  portion  of  time  which  could  not  be  devoted  to  worship  and  study." 
— Milmaris  Latin  Christianity, 

Here  an  appropriate  inscription  commemorates  the  won- 
derful series  of  saints,  who,  issuing  from  Subiaco,  becaiiie  die 
founders  of  the  Benedictine  Order  all  over  the  world. 

From  the  arches  below  the  convent  one  may  emerge  upon 
a  small  terraced  Garden^  once  a  ridge  covered  with  a  thicket 
of  thorns,  upon  which  S.  Benedict  used  to  roll  his  naked 
body  to  extinguish  the  passions  of  the  ilesh.  Here,  seven 
centuries  afterwards,  S.  Francis,  coming  to  visit  the  shrine, 
knelt  and  prayed  before  the  thorns  which  had  such  glorious 
memories,  and  planted  two  rose-trees  beside  them.  The 
roses  of  S.  Francis  flourish  still,  and  are  carefully  tended  by 
the  monks,  but  the  Benedictine  thorns  have  disappeared. 

*'Ce  jardin,  deux  fois  sanctifi^,  occupe  encore  nne  sorte  de  plateau 
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-triangulaire  qui  se  yirojette  sur  le  flanc  dn  roclicr,  un  peu  en  avant  et  ati- 
dessous  de  la  grotte  qui  servait  de  gite  a  Benoit.  Le  regard,  confine  de 
tons  cdtes  par  les  rochers,  n'y  peut  errer  en  liberty  que  sur  Tazur  da  ctel. 
C*est  le  dernier  des  lieux  sacr^s  que  I'on  visite  et  que  ?on  ventre,  dans 
ce  o^l^bre  et  unique  monastere  du  Sagro  Speco^  qui  fonne  comme  une 
serie  de  sanctuaires  superposes  les  uns  aux  autres  et  adossds  &  la  mon« 
tagne  que  Benoit  a  immortalisee.  Tel  fiit  le  dur  et  sauvage  berceau  de 
rOrdre  monastique  en  Occident.  C'est  de  ce  tombeau,  oil  s'etait  ense- 
vdi  tout  vivant  cet  enfant  delicat  des  demiers  patriciens  de  Rome,  qu^est 
la  forme  definitive  de  la  vie  monastique,  c*est-&>dire  la  perfection  de 
la  vie  chretienne.  De  cette  caveme  et  de  ce  buisson  d'epines  sont  issues 
ces  legions  de  moines  et  de  saints  dont  le  devouement  a  valu  ^  TEglise 
ses  conqu^tes  les  plus  vastes  et  ses  glotres  les  plus  pures.  De  cette 
source  ajailU  I'intarissable  courant  du  zele  et  de  la  Hiveur  religieuse. 
lA  sont  venus,  la  viendront  encore  tous  ceux  ^  qui  i'esprtt  du  grand 
Benoit  inspirera  la  force  d'ouvrir  de  nouvelles  voies  ou  de  restaurer 
Tantique  discipline  dans  la  vie  claustrale.  Tous  y  reconnaissent  la  site 
sacr^  que  le  prophete  Isaiie  semble  avoir  montr^  d*avance  aux  cdnobites 
par  ces  paroles  d*une  application  si  merveilleusement  exacte :  AtUndite  ad 
petram  de  qua  excisi  estis^  et  ad  cavematn  taci  de  qua  priEcisi  estis,  II 
faut  plaindre  Ic  clirctien  qui  n'a  pas  vu  cette  grotte,  ce  desert,  ce  nid 
d'aii^le  et  de  colombe,  ou  qui,  I'ayant  vu,  ne  s'est  pas  prosterne  avec  un 
tcndre  respect  devant  le  sanctuaire  d'ou  sortircnt,  avec  le  regale  et  Tin- 
.stitut  de  saint  Benoit,  ia  fleur  de  la  civilisation  chretienne,  la  victoire 
permanente  de  I'ame  sur  la  matiere,  raffraneliissement  intellectuel  de 
r Europe,  et  lout  ce  que  1' esprit  de  sacrifice,  regie  par  la  foi,  ajoute  de 
grandeur  et  de  charme  a  la  science,  au  travail,  a  la  vertu  ' — AlontaUni' 
beriy  Zr.r  Moines  if  Occident 

**  Cache  d'abord  au  ft)nd  d'un  autre,  oublie  des  hommes,  et  connu  de 
Dieu  seul,  passant  les  nuits,  ou  k,  chanter  de  saints  cantiques,  ou  a 
m^ter  les  ann^es  ^temelles,  Benott  ne  trouve  plus  de  volupte  qu'a 
crucifier  sa  chair,  et  la  ndduire  en  servitude ;  devenn  pire  d'un  peuple 
de  solitaires,  il  renouvelle  en  Occident  ces  prodiges  d'austerite,  que  les 
deserts  de  Seethe  et  de  la  Thebaide  avoient  admir^ ;  et  sa  r^le  si 
estimee  depuis,  ne  fut,  dit  Saint  Gr^goire,  que  Thistoire  exacte  des 
moeurs  du  saint  I.egislateur.  C'est  ainsi  que  Benoit  confond  la  mollesse 
du  monde.  En  effet,  quand  on  nous  propose  ces  grands  modeles,  nous 
nous  recrions  ^wv  la  puissance  de  la  grace  dans  ces  homme?  extraordi- 
naire? :  mais  nous  n'allons  pas  plus  loin  ;  et  parcequc  nous  ne  croyons 
pas  que  ces  modeles  de  penitence  soient  proposes  pour  etre  imites,  nous 
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lie  les  croyons  pas  inline  faits  pour  nous  instruire.  Mais  quel  a  pu  ^re 
le  dessein  de  Dieu  en  suscitant  dans  tous  les  siecles,  de  ces  penitents 
femeux  qui  ont  edifi^  I'Eglise?  n*est-ce  pas  de  nous  faire  comprendre  de 
quoi  notre  &ibtesse,  soutenue  de  la  gr&ce,  est  encore  capable?  De  plus, 
je  vous  detnande  pourquol  ces  grands  exemples  de  penitence  nous 
paroissent-ils  si  eloignes  de  nos  devoirs  et  de  notre  etat  ?  Est-ce  parce- 
qu'ils  ont  vecu  dans  des  siecles  fort  eloignes  des  notres  ?  mais  les  devoirs 
ne  changent  pas  avec  les  ages.  Est-ce  parce  que  les  Saints  ont  ete  des 
hommes  exiraordinaires  ?  mais  les  Saints  ne  sont  devenus  parmi  nous 
des  hommes  extraordinaires,  que  parceque  la  corruption  est  devenue 
universelle.  Est>ce  parceque  les  mortifications  et  les  saintes  austerit^s 
ne  forment  que  le  caract^re  i)articulier  de  quelques  Saints  ?  mais  lisez 
les  hbtoires ;  tous  ont  fait  penitence ;  tous  ont  crucifie  leur  chair  avec 
leurs  desirs  ;  et  partout  oil  vous  trouveres  des  Saints,  vous  les  trouverez 
penitents.  Nous  avons  done  beau  nous  rassurer  sur  Fexemple  commun ; 
si  les  Saints  I'avoicnt  suivl,  ils  ne  meritoient  pas  aujourd'hui  nos  horn- 
mages.  L'Evangile  est  fait  pour  nous  comme  pour  eux  ;  et  comme  il 
n'a  rien  qui  nous  ressemble,  il  n'a  hen  non  plus  qui  doive  nous  rassttrer,*' 
Massiilon,  iiermom. 

Under  the  part  of  the  cave  which  opens  upon  this  garden 
all  the  monks  are  buried^  and  when  corruption  has  passed 
away  their  bones  are  taken  up  and  placed  in  an  open  chapel 
in  the  rock^  where  they  are  visible  to  all   To  obtain  a 

general  view  of  the  convent  of  the  Sacro  Speco,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  follow  the  lower  path  which  diverges  just  beyond 
Santa  Scholastica.  A  succession  of  zig-zags  along  the  edge 
of  the  cliffs,  amid  savage  scenery,  leads  into  the  gorge, 
which  is  closed  in  the  far  distance  by  the  rock-buili  town 
of  Jenne,  the  birth-place  of  Alexander  IV.  and  of  the  Abbot 
Lando.  We  cross  the  river  by  a  bridge,  whence  a  pathlet, 
winding  often  by  staircases  up  and  down  the  rocks,  allows  one 
to  see  the  whole  biukling  rising  above  the  beautitul  falhi  of  the 
Anio.  We  emerge  close  to  the  ruins  of  a  Nymphmum  belong- 
ing to  Nero's  Villa,  and  nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than 
the  view  from  hence  up  the  gorge,  with  the  great  rock-crest- 
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ing  monastery  on  the  other  side,  and  all  the  wealth  of  rich 

verdure  on  tlie  nearer  steeps,  which  take  the  name  of  MofiU 
Carpineta  from  the  hornbeams  with  which  they  are  covered. 
The  little  chapel  above  the  Sacro  Speco  is  that  of  San  Biagio 
(S,  Blaise),  who  is  invoked  whenever  any  catastrophe  occurs 
in  the  valley.  Here,  once  every  year,  mass  is  chaunted  by 
the  monks  of  Santa  Scholastica, 


Sacro  Speco^  Subiaco. 


The  castle,  called  La  Rocca,  built  by  the  warlike  Abbot 

John  v.,  was  long  a  summer  residence  of  the  popes.  One 
of  its  towers,  still  called  "  Borgiana,"  recalls  the  residence 
here  of  Cardinal  Rodrigo  Borgia,  afterwards  Alexander  VI. 
Magnificent  views  may  be  obtained  from  the  windows  of  the 
ruuins,  which  contain  a  few  good  pictures. 
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The  town  formerly  professed  the  utmost  devotion  to  the 
papacy,  and  the  waggon-load  of  its  wild-flowers  was  one  of 
the  most  suggestive  and  attractive  of  the  presents  to  Pius  IX. 
on  his  anniversary,  sent  by  " La  sua  divotissitna  Subiaco^' 
yet  now  the  names  of  the  streets  are  all  changed,  and  we 
have  the  eternal  "  Via  Cavour,  Via  Venti  Settembre,  &c," 
Costumes  still  linger  here,  but  are  less  striking  than  further 
in  the  mountains.  The  men  all  wear  bunches  of  flowers  in 
their  hats  on  festas,  the  women  wear  spadoni,  ending  in  a 
hand,  an  acorn,  or  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  silver.  Beyond 
the  Albergo  della  Pemice  (see  above),  and  the  gate 
built  in  honour  of  Pius  VI.,  is  a  curious  old  bridge  with  a 
gate-tower  over  the  Anio.  One  of  the  best  views  of  the 
town  is  just  across  this  bridge. 

The  path  which  is  approached  by  the  bridge  leads  to  the 
beautifully  situated  Convent  of  the  Cappuccini,  In  its  portico 
is  a  very  quamt  fresco  of  S.  Francis,  the  beloved  of  animals, 
"  vir  vere  catholicus  totusquc  apostolicus/'  shaking  hands 
with  a  wolf,  much  to  die  horror  of  his  attendant  monks.* 
Endless  other  paths  lead  up  the  hills  in  different  directions, 
through  woods  by  rushuig  brooks,  and  along  mountain 
ledges,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  Valtc  Santa,  as  the  dis- 
trict of  Subiaco  is  popularly  called,  is  well  worth  exploring. 

The  road  to  Tivoli  is  one  of  the  many  benefits  which 
Subiaco  owes  to  its  having  been  so  long  the  residence  of 
Pius  VI.    It  follows,  furst  the  Via  Sublacensis^  constructed 

*  This  was  at  Gubbio.  A  wolf  who  bad  long  ravaged  the  surrounding  country  was 

rebuked  by  S.  Francis,  who  promised  it  a  peaceful  c.xis'tcrce  ant!  daily  food,  if  it  would 
a.mead  its  ways.  The  wolf  agreed  to  the  compact,  and  placed  his  right  paw  ia  the 
hand  of  S.  Francis  in  token  of  confidence  and  good  faith,  "  Brother  Wolf,"  as  S. 
Francis  called  him,  "  lived  afterwards  tamely  for  two  years  at  Gubbio,  in  good  fellow  - 
ship  with  ill,  and  finally  died,  much  regretted,  of  old  age.''— From  the  "  FMretti  di  S* 
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by  Nero,  and  then  the  Via  Valeria^  which  was  tlie  work  of 
the  ceniiui  Valerius  Maximus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  447.  In 
spring,  when  it  is  chiefly  visited  by  foreigners,  the  country 
here  ^kes  one  as  bare,  and  the  chief  interest  is  derived 
entirely  from  the  villages  which  crest  the  hills  on  either  side. 


Subiaco. 


But  in  summer,  when  tlie  chestnut  woods  are  in  full  leaf, 

and  the  luxuriant  vines  leap  from  tree  to  tree  along  tlie  val- 
leys, the  scenery  is  unspeakably  lovely. 

**Les  montagnes  rapprochees  forment  une  suite  de  vallees  Strokes  et 
singuli^rement  accidentees,  ou,  ^  chaque  detour  du  cheminy  le  charme 
saisissant  de  Fimprevu  vous  decouvre  une  source  toujours  nouvelte 
d*^inotious«  Sous  la  voute  epaisse  de  ces  bois,  au  milieu  des  gorges 
protbndes  de  ces  montagues,  on  crolt  errerdans  les  forets  primitives  que 
les  anciennes  traditions  nous  representent  pleines  de  ten^breSj  de  mys> 
tere  et  d'horreur,  et  qui  couvraient  le  pays,  quand  les  colons  sicules  et 
pe?n^«;cs  Wnrait  s*y  etablir  long-temps  avant  la  periode  romaine. 

La  silence  de  ces  retraites  inliabitees  n'est  trouble  que  par  le  mur<> 
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mure  de  rnisseaux  nombreux  qui,  roulant  sur  des  pentes  rapides,  y 
fomient  des  cascades  ct  sc  precipitent  ensiiite  dans  I'Anio,  dont  les 
chutes  retentissantcs  dominent  9a  ft  la  tons  les  autres  bruits.  C'est 
toujours  le  memc  coins  d'eau  iinpetutux,  aux  ondes  froides  et  trans- 
parenles — *  Frigidas  atque  perspicuas  emanat  aquas' — comme  le  peint 
haint  Gregoiie  le  grand,  en  dccrivant  la  con  tree  inontagneuse  ou  le 
jeune  Benoit  trouva  une  solitude  si  bien  appropriee  ^  ses  desirs.  Au« 
joord^hui  encore  la  nature  vivante  n'y  d^cele  sa  presence  qu'il  de  rares 
intervalles.  Parfois  settlement  un  troupeau  de  chevres  a  demi  sauvages 
apparatt  suspendu  sur  la  cr^te  d*un  mamelon  recouvert  de  broussailles. 
Au  vetement  grossier,  a  la  figure  Strange  du  patre  qui  les  conduit,  il 
semble  qu'on  retrouve  quelque  berger  arcadien,  descendant  des  com* 
pagnons  du  bon  roi  ]^vandre.  Assis  sur  la  pointe  du  roc  d'oii  ii  para!t 
ecouter  la  bniyante  harmonie  produite  par  les  chutes  de  I'Anio,  ce 
bcrrrer  rappelle  asse2  fid&Iement  celtti  que  Virgile  d^eint,  dans  une 
attitude  semblable ; 

'  stupet  inscius  alto 

Accipiens  sonitnm  saxi  de  vertice  pastor/ 

Mn,  it.  307. 

pretant  roreUle  aux  bruits  siuislrcs  qui  s'elevent  d'une  campagne  devastie 
par  I'inondation  d'un  torrent." — Alpkonse  Dantier, 

A  continuous  avenue  of  mountain  villages  lines  the  way. 
First  we  have,  on  the  right  Cerbara^  and  on  the  left  Rocca  di 

CanUrano,  its  long  lines  of  old  houses  cresting  the  declivity. 
Then,  on  the  right  we  have  Agosta^  and  on  the  left  Marana, 
A  road  on  the  right  now  turns  off  to  the  Lago  Fucino,  and, 
only  two  miles  distant,  we  see  ArsoH,  the  ancient  Arsula, 
containing  the  handsome,  still  inhabited  castle  of  Prince 
Massimo.  Here  the  apartment  once  occupied  by  S.  Filippo 
Neri,  founder  of  the  Oratorians,  is  preserved  with  religious 
care.  Though  he  frequently  staid  with  the  Massimo  family, 
he  lived  here  almost  as  a  hermit,  eating  only  bread,  with  a 
few  olives,  herbs,  or  an  apple,  drinking  only  water,  and  lying 
on  the  bare  floor.  There  is  a  small  Picture  Gallery  at  Arsoli| 
but  it  is  almost  always  locked  up. 
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Passing  under  Raviano^  which  has  a  castle  of  the  Sciarras, 
we  reach  a  more  fertile  country,  wIktc  the  men  train  the 
vines,  with  bunches  of  great  blue  iris  fastened  in  their  hats, 
and  on  the  right  we  see  CatUelupo,  where  the  Marchese  del 
Gallo,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Prince  Lucien  Buonaparte, 
has  a  chateau,  in  which  he  spends  the  summer.  Here  a 
number  of  shrines,  surrounding  a  little  green  with  some  old 
ilex-trees,  announce  the  approach  to  San  CosimatOy  the 
village  of  hermitages,  mentioned  in  a  bull  of  Gregory  VII. 
as  "  Monasterium  Sancti  Cosimatis  situm  in  valle  I'ibLirliiia." 
No  one  would  imagine,  from  merely  passing  along  tiie  road, 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  curious  places  in  the  country, 
well  deserving  of  attention  and  study.  But  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  Latin  Christianity  the  caverns  in  the  cliffs  which  here 
abruptly  overhang  the  river,  had  been  taken  possession  of  by 
a  troop  of  hermits,  who  turned  this  country,  for  they  had 
many  caverns  at  Vicovaro  also,  into  a  perfect  Thebaid, 
'  Passing  through  the  convent,  and  its  pretty  garden  full  of 
pillared  pergolas  (ladies  are  not  admitted),  a  wiiuiing  path, 
the  merest  ledge,  oiten  a  narrow  stair  against  the  face  of  the 
precipice,  often  caverned  over  or  tunnelled  through  the 
rock,  leads  to  this  extraordinary  settlement,  and  opens  upon 
one  tiny  hermitage  after  another,  provided  with  its  little 
window  and  its  rock-hewn  couch  and  seat.  A  campa- 
nile remains  on  a  projecting  crag,  which  summoned  the 
recluses  to  prayer.  The  last  cave,  larger  than  any  of  the 
others,  was  their  chapel,  formed  of  living  rock.  Mass  is  still 
occasionally  said  here,  and  the  scene  is  most  striking,  as,  to 
admit  the  Hght,  large  doors  just  opposite  tlie  altar,  and  only 
a  few  feet  distant,  are  thrown  open,  and  one  looks  down  the 
perpendicular  cliff  overhung  with  ilexes  centuries  old,  into  the 
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Amo  immediately  beneath,  and  the  roar  of  its  waters  mingles 

With  ihc  chaimiing  of  the  Psalms.    In  Uie  fifth  century  a 


At  S.  Cosimato. 


collection  of  monks  had  united  on  the  heiglits  above  the 
river,  aiui,  before  he  had  founded  liis  own  convent,  attracted 
by  the  fame  of  his  sanctity,  they  chose  S.  Benedict  as  their 
superior.  He  declined  at  first,  warning  them  that  they 
-vould  not  like  the  severity  of  his  rule,  but  they  insisted  and 
he  joined  them  here.  In  a  short  time  his  austerity  roused 
their  hatred,  and  they  attempted  to  poison  him  in  the 
Sacrament  cup,  but  when,  before  drinking,  he  made  the  sign  * 
of  the  cross  over  it,  it  fell  to  pieces  in  his  hands.  "  God 
forgive  you,  my  brethren,**  he  said,  "  you  see  that  I  spoke 
the  truth  when  I  told  you  that  your  rule  and  mine  would  not 
agree,"  and  he  returned  to  Subiaco.  The  scene  of  this  story 
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is  a  caverned  chapel  in  the  clifif  on  the  other  side  of  the  con- 
vent,  adorned  with  rude  frescoes.   Here  women  are  per- 

mitted  to  enter. 

Two  miles  beyond  San  Cosimato  is  Vicovaro.  The  rest 
of  the  road  to  Tivoli  is  described  in  chapter  xiii 
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Bagtiorea,  ii. 

Balbi  of  Alatri,  works  of,  ii.  iS 
Balzorano,  ii. 

Barberini,  Cardinal,  L  122 ;  the 
family  Dukes  of  Segni,  L  242 ; 
their  palace  at  Palcstriim,  L  27.^  ; 
their  resiflt^nce  at,  L  2S1 

l:»ardella,  L  200 

Basilica  of  S.  Alessandro,  L  178 
Bassano,  Francesco  and  Leaudro, — 

frescoes  by,  ii.  229 
Bernini,  Chigi  Palace  at  Ariccia  by, 

L  63 

Bcrtalao,  tower  of,  ii.  ^14 
Bieda,  ii.  97 — 100 
Bisentina,  island  of,  ii.  m 
Blera,  ii.  97^ 
Bomanzo,  ii.  107 

Boniface  VIII.,  the  story  of,  L  263 — 
265 ;  his  persecution  of  the  Colonna 
family,  L  272  ;  his  treatment  of 
Coslcstine  V.,  ii.  2 

Borghcse,  property  of, — at  Frascati, 
L  i'r6  ;  at  Cervaretto,  i*  liia ;  at 
Palombara,  L  170 ;  at  Porto 
d'Anzio,  ii.  267  ;  at  Pratic;i,  L  282  ; 
at  Rocca  Priora,  L  163 

Borghetio,  on  the  Alban  hills,  L 
in  the  Sabina,  ii.  33 

Borgia,  Ca;sar,— his  siege  of  [sola 
Farncse,  L  132 

Borgo  Velino,  11.  163 

Bovillae,  L  55 

Bracciano,  L  146 

Bramante,  La  Querela  built  by,  ii.  88 

Braschi,  family  of, — Villa  Adriana  the 
property  of,  road  constructed  by, 
L  i^o  ;  villa  at  Tivoli  of,  L  204 

Brigands  in  the  Campagna,  1^  35  ; 
their  attack  on  the  family  of  Lucien 
Buonaparte,  L  105  ;  their  encour- 
agement by  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment, ii.  36 

Bruno,  Bishop,  his  statue  at  Segni, 
his  history,  L  24^,  246 


Bulicame,  the, — baths  of,  ii.  93 
Buonaparte,  family  of, — their  pro- 
perty at  Frascati,  L  105  ;  at  Musig- 
nano,  ii.  their  connexion  with 
Canino,  li.  334  ;  their  burial-place 
at  Come  to,  ii.  317 
Buonaventuia,  S.,-— birth-place  of, 
ii. 

Bnon  Ricovero,  farm  of,  131 
C. 

Caere,  ii.  30^^ 

Camaldoli,  convent  of  the,  on  the 

Alban  hills,  L  113 
Camindoli,  ii.  i£x 
Campagna,  the,  —  its  geographica 
limits,  L  11^  12  ;  characteristics  of 
the,  L      32  ;  effect  of  the,  L  38  ; 
lost  cities  of  the,  L  144 ;  in  the 
direction  of  Ostia,  ii.  292  ;  views 
over,  L  131 
Campagnano,L 
Campiglia,  hill  of,  ii.  353 
Campo  Bufalaro,  ii.  287 
di  Annibale,  L  84 
Morto,  L  40 ;  ii.  2^ 
Canino,  ii.  33J, 
Cantalupo,  L  320 
Canterano,  L  320 
Capistrello,  ii. 
Capranica,  ii.  104 
Caprarola,  ii.  65—73 
Card  an  o,  a  suburb  of  Tivoli,  L  206 
Carsoli,  ii.  186 
Cartiera,  the, — of  Isola,  ii. 
Casale  dei  Pazzi,  L  178 
Casamari,  ii.  8 — 10 
Casa  Nuova,  L  122 
Castel  d'Asso,  ii.  89—94 
Fusano,  L  47 — 49 
Gandolfo,  L  22 
Giubeleo,  L  173 
Madam  a,  L  207 
deir  Osa,  L  i6o.  164 
Porciano,  ii.  287 
di  Sangro,  ii.  178 
Castiglione,  tower  ofjiT  152 
Castle  of — 

Anguillara,  L  152 

Antrodoco,  ii.  163 

Aquila,  ii.  169 

Ardea,  ii.  277 

Arsoli,  L  320 

Avezzano,  11.  183 

Borgetto,  neaFTrascati,  L  94 
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Castle  of — continued. 

Borghetto,  in  the  Sabina,  ii.  33 

Brace  iano,  L  142 

Cantelupo,  L32 

Castel  di  Sangro,  ii.  178 

Castel  Fusano,  L  42 

Celano,  ii.  iSi 

Ceprano,  ii.  2og 

'Civita  Casieilana,  ii.  35 

Galera,  L  146 

Isola,  ii.  2Q2 

Montallo,  ii.  329 

Nemi,  L  SB 

Nepi,  ii.  58 

Olevano,  L  2^1 

Ortucchio,  ii.  190 

Orvieto,  ii.  134 

Ostia»  L  ^ 

Palestrina,  L  2SQ 

Passerano,  L  206 

Petiella,  ii.  1^ 

Popoli,  ii.  169 

Populonia,  ii.  3^1 

Pratica,  ii.  28^ 

Rocca  Janula,  ii.  208 

Ronciglione,  ii.  6± 

Roviano,  L  320 

Savelli,  at  Albano,  L  7q 

Segni,  L  242 

Sermoneta,  ii.  246 

S.  Severa,  ii.  312 

Spoleto,  ii.  146 

Subiaco,  L  320 

Tivoli,  L  194 

Viterbo,  ii.  22 
Castro,  ii.  338 
Castro  Vetere,  L  194 
Castrum  Novum,  Roman  station  of, 

ii.  313 
Catheaml  of— 

Alatri,  L  253 

Albano,  l 

Anagni,  L  261 — 267 
Bieda,  ii. 

Civita  Castellana,  ii.  36 
Cometo,  ii.  315 
Ferentino,  L  256 
Frascati,  L  22,  lOQ 
Massa,  ii.  35 
Narni,  ii.  139 
Orvieto,  ii.  120 
Ostia,  L  43 
Palestrina,  L  275 
Pontecorvo,  ii.  242 
Porto,  ii.  238 
Ronciglione,  ii.  64 


Cathedral  ol—continutd. 

Segni,  L  2^ 

Spoleto,  11.  147 

Sutri,  ii.  6^ 

Temi,  ii.  140 

Terracina,  ii.  252 

Tivoli,  L  202 

Todi,  ii.  143 

ToscanelTaTii.  336 

Valinoiitone,  L  269 

Vellctri,  L  223 
Cavaliere,  ii.  1S6 
Cavamonte,  L  t6q 
Cavi,  L  283 
Ceccano,  li.  20g 
Celano,  ii.  181. 

Lago  di,  ii.  iE5 
Centumcella;,  ii.  313 
Ceprano,  ii.  205 
Cerbara,  near  biibiaco,  L  320 
Ccri  Nuovo,  ii.  311 
Cervara,  caves  and  tower  of,  L  162  ; 

festa  of,  L  163 
Ccrvaretto,  L  i.S4.  1^ 
Cervetri,  ii.  302—311 
Cesarini,  family  of  the,— their  pro- 
perty at  Genzano,  L  qo  ;  at  Ardea, 
li.  877. 

Chiarriccia.  ii.  313 
Chigi,  family  oT— their  palace  at 
Castel  Fusano,  L  42 ;  at  Arriccia, 
L  63. 
Ciampino,  L  08 
Ciminian  HillX  ii-  59 — 74 
Cioccari,  the,  L  287 
Circean  Mount,  ii.  253 
Circeii,  town  of,  ii.  255 
Cisterna,  ii.  244 
Citadel  of  Tusculum,  L  log 

Veii,  L  136 
Civita  Castellana,  ii.  33 — 39 

d'Antino,  ii.  i^i 

Ducale,  ii.  1^ 

Lavinia,  L  ^3 

la  Penna  d'Oro,  L  231 

di  Roveto,  ii.  i^i 

Vecchia,  ii.  313 
Civitella,  L  201  * 
Claudian  Aqueduct,  near  rivoli,  L 

206.  207 
Collatia,  l.  164 
CollemaggioTLa,  ii.  iM 
CoUepardo,  village  of,  ii.  13  ;  Grorto 

of,  ii. 
CoUicelU,  li.  ifii 
Colonelle,  l^go  della,  L  1S6 
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Colonia,  ii.  350 
Colonna,  L  tto 

Colonna,  family  of, — at  Marino,  L 
130 ;  at  Galera,  L  145  ;  at  Colonna, 
L  llS  ;  at  Olevano,  L  2^  ;  their 
Pope,  L  2SS  ;  at  Cavi.  L  zSa  ;  at 
Paliano,  L  2SS  ;  at  Palestrina,  L 
272—280 

Colonna,  Vittoria,  her  residence  at 

Viterbo,  ii,  85. 
Columbariinn  of  Veil,  L  13^ 
Concioli,  frescoes  at  Subiaco  by,  L 

30S 
Convent  of — 
Acuto,  L  267 

Buon  Pastore,  near  Cavamonte, 
L 

Camaldoli,  L  1T3 
Cappuccini,  at  Albano,  L  65 
Cappuccini,  at  Frascari,  L  ro^ 
Cappuccini,  at  Subiaco,  L  318 
Cappuccini,  at  Vclletri,  L  224, 
Casamari,  L  8  ^ 
Fossanuova,  ii.  2.'^-; 
Gesuiii,  at  Velletri,  L  225 
Grotta  Fcrrata,  L  L26 
11  Retiro,  on  Monte  Argentaro, 

ii.  342 

La  Madonna  del  Sorbo,  L  143 
La  Querela,  ii. 
Monte  Cassino,  ii.  2i2S 
Passionists,  on  Monte  Cavo,  L  85 
S.  Casciano  at  Narni,  ii.  132 
S.  Elia,  ii.  56 
S.  Pietro  Celestino,  ii.  176 
Sacro  Speco,  L  306 
S.  Scholastica,  L  303 
S.  Silvestro,  nearMonte  Com- 
patri,  L 
on  Mount  Soracte, 
ii.  48 

<  Trisulti,  ii.  \^ 
Consular  Tomb  at  P.Tlazzuola.  L  82 
Conti,  familv  of,  — their  pos.se.ssions 

at  Segni,  L  242 ;  their  fortress  at 

Monte  Fortino.  L  26a 
Corchiano,  ii.  ^ 
Corcolo,  L  161 
Corese,  L  iBq 
Corfiniutn,  ii.  122 
Corioli,  L 

Corneto,  ii.  315—327 
Cornufelle,  Lake  of,  L  116 
Cosa,  ii  345  ,  ^ 

Cosmati,  the  family  of,— the  Gae- 
tam  tomb  at  Anagni  by,  L  266 ; 


moKitcs  at  Subiaco  by,  L  304  ;  at 
Civita  Castellana  by,  ii  34. 
Crimcra,  the  river,  L  133,  175 
Cnistumcrium,  L  lIL2 
Cyclopean  walls  of — 

Alatri,  L  251 — 253 

Amelia,  ii.  139 

Arpino,  ii.  ■^no 

Atina,  ii.  203 

Cori,  L  2iS 

Cosa,  ii.  345 

Ferentino,  L  256 

Norba,  L  2^ 

Palestrina,  l..  2Sq 

Pyrjji,  ii.  313 

Scgni,  L  243 

D. 

Dennis,  his  work  on  Etniria,  L  yL 

Digentia,  the  brook,  L  20^ 
Diligence  travelling,  L  34 
Domonichino,  his  frescoes  at  Grotta 

I'errata,  L  127 
Doria  Pamphili,  family  of,  —  their 

property  at  Valmontone,  L  269 
Dragoncello,  ii.  231 

E. 

Egeria,  fountain  of.  near  Nemi,  L 

Enussarium  of  the  Alban  Lake,  L  63 
of  the  Lago  Fucino,  ii. 
t88 

Empulum,  L  207 
Eretum,  L  iBi 

Expen.«;es,  of  living,  in  the  Roman 
castclli,  L  2S 

F. 

Fajola,  La,  L  87 
Falacrino,  ii.  x6i 

Falacrinum,  ii.  141 
Falerium  Novum,  ii.  42 
Falerium  Vetus,  ii.  36 
Fallen,  ii.  40 — 42 
Fara,  ii.  23 
Farfa,  ii.  21 — 31 
Farnese,  ii.  338 

Farnese,  Cardinal  Odoardo,  chapel 

of  Grotta  Ferrata  built  by,  L 
Farnese.  family  of, — their  palace  at 
1     Caprarola,  ii.  6S 
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Fercntino,  station  of,  L  250 ;  town 

of,  L  255—257 

Ferentinuni,  ii.  105 

Ferento,  ii.  105 

Ferise  Larinre,  L  8^ 

Feronia,  the  fountain  of,  ii.  gi^o 

Fescenniiim,  li.  55 

Festadegli  Artisli,  L  163 

Fiano,  ii.  54 

Ficulea,  L  122 

Fiora,  the  river,  ii.  320 

Fiutne  Conca,  ii.  273 

Fiumc  Rapido,  ii.  207 

Fiuniicino,  ii.  301 

Fons  Rlandusite,  L  arfi 

Fossanuova,  ii.  257 

Fosso  do'  due  Fossi,  L  133, 
deir  Incastro,  ii.  278 

Frangipani,  the,  —  their  castle  at 
Olevano,  L  231  ;  ihcir  betrayal  of 
Conradin  at  Astuia,  ii.  271 

Frascati,  i.  99 — 107 

Fregcllae,  ii.  301 

Frosinone,  ii.  21 

Fucino,  Lago  di,  ii.  iM 

Fumone,  L  25^ ;  ii.  2. 

G. 

Gactani,  family  of,— property  of, 
Ninfa,  L  236 ;  history  and  me- 
morials of,  at  Anagni,  L  260.  ; 
palace  of,  at   Cisterna,  ii.   244  ; 
property  of,  at  Sermoneta,  ii.  2^  ; 

•  property  of,  at  Monte  CirccUo,  ii. 
254  ;  castle  of,  at  Astura,  ii.  272 

Galera,  L  14^ 

Galleria,  di  Sopra,  Albano,  L  6^ 
di  Sotto,  Albano,  L  75 
Gallese,  ii.  54^ 
GallicaDO,  L  160 

Gallo,  Marchcse  del,  castle  of,  L  209 
Gasperoni,  his  imprisonraent  at  Ci- 

vita  Castellana,  ii.  36 
Gell,   Sir  William,   his  work  on 

.Roman  Topography,  L  12 
Genazzano,  L  283 
Genzano,  L  8q 

Gonsalvi,  death  of  Cardinal,  L  123 

Gran  Sasso  d"  Italia,  ii.  163 

Graviscae,  ii.  328 

Grazioli,  Duke  of,  L  16^ 

Greco,  Stammatico,  picture  at  Su- 

biaco  by,  L  313 
Gregorovius,  works  of.  L  £2 
Grosseto,  ii.  349 


Grotta  dclla  \raga,  ii.  250 

Ferrata,  L  123 

Marozza,  i.  181 
Guadagnolo,  L  251 

Hadrian,  his  villa  near  Palestrina,  L 
277  ;  his  villa  near  Tivoli,  L  lSS 

Handbooks,  the  best  on  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  L 

Hermitage  of  Pietro  Murrone.  ii. 
173 

Horace,  farm  of,  L  210—218 
L 

Ibi,  Sinibaldo,  picture  at  Onieio  by, 

ii.  133 

II  Toraccio,  ii.  273 
Incilc,  ii.  ifiS 

Infiorata,  festival  of  the,  L  2i 
Interamna,  ii.  140 
Ischia,  ii.  338 
Isemia,  ii.  179 
Isola,  ii.  ^r>:3 

I  sola  Farnese,  L  r32 

Isola  Sacra,  ii.  2qq 

Isole  Natanti,  Lago  dei,  L  186 

J- 

Jenne,  L  316 
Joanopolis,  L  33 

L. 

Labicum,  L  up 

Lacordaire,  the  profession  of,  ii.  89 

Lacus  Sabarinus,  L  153 

LaCivita,  L  2^ 

La  Fallonica,  ii.  351 

La  Maiella,  ii.  163,  170 

La  Mercarcccia,  ii.  327 

La  Qucrcia,  ii.  8& 

La  Solfatara,  ii.  280 

La  Storta,  L  132,  143 

La  Vaccareccia,  L  140 

Lago  di  Albano,  L  67 

Bolsena,  ii.  loo 

Bracciano,  L 

Caldano,  ii.  350 

Caprolaee,  ii.  27^ 

Castiglione,  ii.  353 

Celano,  ii.  iM 

Cornufelle,  L  116 
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Fogliano,  ii.  'zjy, 
Fucino,  ii.  i8i.  iS6 
Gabii,  L 

La  Posta,  ii.  203 

Lago  Morto,  L  146 

Mczzano,  ii.  339 

Nemi,  L  83 

Ptiolo,  ii.  2.j^6 

Pic  di  Lugo,  ii.  143 

Regillus,  L  116 

8canno,  ii.  177 
Lancclloiti,  family  olr— their  villa  at 
Frascati,  L  105 ;  their  palace  at 
Vellctri,  L  221 
I-ante.  fiimily  of,  — their  villa  at  Bag- 

naja,  ii.  89 
Lautuloe,  pass  of,  ii.  253 
Lavinium,  ii.  r>Rr 
Le  Caldaue,  ii.  353 
Lc  Casacce  del  Racuco,  ii.  log 
Le  Frattocchie,  L  53 
Le  Molette,  the  river,  L  185 
Le  Vene,  ii.  153 
Licenza,  th«%  L  20Q 

village  of,  L  2x1 
Ligorio,  Pirro,  the  architect  of  the 

Villa  d'  Este,  L  203 
Ldonessa,  ii.  1^ 
Lippi,  Filippo,  tomb  of,  ii. 
Liris,  falls  of  the,  ii.  20^ 
I-K)  Schioppo,  ii.  i^r 
Lo  Spagna,  his  frescoes  at  Todi,  ii. 
143 :  at  Spoleto,  ii.  147.  149,  i^o  ; 
at  S.  Giacoino,  ii.  151  ;  at  Trevi,  ii. 

Lomentana,  Ponte,  L  178 
Loreto,  ii.  241 
Luco,  ii.  1S9 

Lucus  Ferentinae,  L  130 
Lunghezza,  L  164 


M. 

Maccarese,  ii.  301 

Madonna  del  1  ufo,  shrine  of,  L  Si 

Madonna  di  Buon  Consiglio,  shrine 

of,  L  2S3 
Maglian  Sabina,  ii.  33 
Magliano,  ii.  3^ 
Magliano,  river,  L  185 
Malaria,  the,  L  26,  i^j 
Mandela,  L  209 

Marcian  Aqueduct,  near  Tivoli,  L 
206 


j  Marcigliana  Vecchia,  the  site  of 

Crustumerium  at,  L  iSa 
i  Marco  da  Siena,  frescoes  at  Monte 
I     Cassino  by,  ii.  229 

Marino,  L  130 

Marrana,  river,  L  18^ 

Marsica,  the,  ii. 

Marta,  the  river,  ii.  ^28 

Martana,  island  of,  li.  iqq 

Massa,  ii.  3:^6 

Massimi,  family  castle  at  Arsoli,  L 
320 ;  dukes  of  Rignano,  ii.  52 

Matthias,  :Maria  de,  L  267 

Ma/.zaroppi,  Marco,  —  frescoes  at 
^^on(e  ("assino  by,  ii.  22S 

Medullia,  Ivatin  city  of,  L  128 

Memmi,  Luca,  his  picture  at  Orvieto, 
ii.  127 

MengiTRaphael,  picture  atSulniona 

by,  ii,  136 
Mentana,  L  179 
Mentorella,  L  292,  29.^ 
Mesa,  ii.  2^ 
Mignone,  river,  ii.  314 
Minio,  river,  ii.  314 
Miollis.  GeneralTms  works  at  Tivoli, 

Monica,  S.,  her  death  at  Ostia,  i  45 
Mons  LucretiUs,  L  209 

Sacer,  L  178 
Montalto,  ii.  32^ 
Monte  Affliano,  L  190 

Algido,  L  uil 

Argcntaro,  ii.  347 

di  Canino,  ii.  334 

Carpineto,  L  317 

Ca.ssino,  L  208—230 

Catillo,  L  198.  203 

Circello,  ii.  253 

Compatri,  L  iiS 

di  Decima,  ii.  291 

Due  Torre,  L  93 

Fortino,  L  26S 

Genimro,  L  2i3 

Gentile,  L  179 

Giove,  L  25 

di  Grano,  L  22. 

Libretti,  L  209 

Luco,  it 

Migliorc,  w.  28^ 

Musi  no,  L  140 

Pcschiavatore,  L  i^S 

Porzio,  L  117,  i2r 

Rotondo,  L  i8r 

Salviano,  ii.  i^i 

Somma.  ii.  145 
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Montefiascone,  ii.  107 — 110 
Monterozzi,  the, — of  Cometo,  ii.  ^11 

Montes  Comiculani»  L  178,  186.  219 
Montopoli,  ii.  25 
Morolo,  L  2^ 
Musignano,  11.  33^ 

N. 

Nar,  the  river,  ii.  136 

Narni,  ii.  136 — 139 

Nemi,  L 

Nepi,  ii.  58,  53 

Nepete,  ii.  58 

Nequinum,  ii.  136 

Kero,  his  death,  L  170— 173  ;  his 

residence  at  Subiaco,  L  294 
Nero's  Tomb,  L  131 
Nettuno,  ii.  26a 
Ninfa,  L  235—240 
Nomentana,  Ponte,  Torre,  L  ijS 
Nomentuni,  L  tRo 
Norba,  L  231 
Norcia,  in  the  Abruzzi,  ii. 
Norchia,  ii,  95 — 104 
Norma,  L  2^;^ 

Novels,  abouc  Rome  and  its  sur- 
roundings, L  12 

P. 

Palace  (Palazzo) — 

Barberini,  at  Palestrina,  L  2Z5 

Bruschi,  at  Corneto,  ii.  315 

of  Castcl  Gandolfo,  L  ^ 

Cesarini,  at  Genzano,  l  30 

Cisterna,  ii.  244 

Chigi,  at  Ariccia,  L  63 
atViterbo,  ii.  85 

Doria,  at  Valmontone,  L  219 

of  Musi^^nano,  ii.  33^ 

of  Thcodoric  (ruined),  at  Tcrra- 
cina,  ii.  253 

Vincentini.  at  Kieti,  ii.  iLo. 

VitcUcschi,  at  Corneto,  ii.  315 
Palazzuola,  L 
Palestrina,  L  269 — 281 
Paliano,  L  2SS 
Palo,  ii.  302 
Palombara,  L  178 
Pan  di  Neve,  L  8^ 
Pandataria,  island  of,  L  227 
Panetella  di  S.  Nicolo,  L  150 
Papal  Palace,  Anagni,  L  oS^ 

Castel  Gandolfo,  L 


Papal  Palace,  Orvieto,  ii.  12Q 
Subiaco,  L  "^17 

Vitcrbo,  ii.  77 
Papignia,  L  22  •  lAl 
Papigno,  ii.  15^ 
Parco  dei  Barberini,  L  1:22 

Chigi,  L  6^ 

Colon  n  a,  L 
Passcrano,  L  206 
Patrica,  L  259 
Pedum,  L  16^ 
Pelasgic  Remains,  L  22 
Peniima,  ii.  179 
Pescina,  ii.  190 
Petrella,  ii.  liis 
Pie  de  Lugo,  ii.  143 
Pifierari,  the  exile  from  Rome  of  the, 

Pino,  rivulet,  L  133 
Piombino,  ii.  350 
Piperno,  ii.  252 
Pitigliano,  ii.  332 
Plautii.  tomb  of  the,  L  182 
Poggio  Catino,  ii.  25 

Mirteto,  ii.  25 

Rcale,  L  136 

Polo,  L 

Pompeo,  ii.  25 

Ponte  deli'  ^iLbadia,  ii.  330 

deir  Acquoria,  L 

S.  Antonio,  L  2Ex 

alia  Catena,  L  230 

dell  Isola,  L  134 

Lucano,  L  1^7 

Mammolo,  L  184 

Nomentana,  L  178 

Nona,  L  155 

Salara,  L 

Sodo,  L  IS4 
Pontecorvo,  ii.  241 
I'oniine  Marshes,  ii.  247 — 250 
Ponza,  island  of,  L  226 
Popoli,  ii.  170 
Populonia,  ii.  351 
Porcigliano,  iiT^Bj 
Portclla,  frontier  gateway  of,  ii.  253 
Porto,  ii.  296 — 299 
Porto  d'Anzio,  ii.  263—267 

d'Ercole,  ii.  ::^47 

Falese,  ii.  350 

di  Paolo,  ii  2 '^6 

di  Troja,  ii.  350 
Posi,  L  25^ 

Pozzo  di  bantulla,  ii.  13 
Pratica,  ii.  28 t 
Prato  Rotondo,  L  i6g 
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Precious  Blood,  the  Order  of  the,  L  I 
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Privernum,  ii.  252 
Punicum,  Roman  station  of,  ii.  313 
Puntone  del  Castrato,  ii.  313 
Pyrgi,  ii.  313 

Q. 

Querquctula,  L  161 
Quintiliolo,  L  198 

R. 

Rapitmtm,  Roman  station  of,  ii.  314 

Regillus,  Lake  of,  L  iih. 

Ricti,  ii.  158 

Rignano,  ii,  52 

Rio  Torto,  ii.  279 

Ripoli,  L  TQO 

Rocca  di  Cavi,  L  291 

Circea,  ii.  2.^4 

Giovane,  L  209 

Gorga,  L  252 

Janula,  ii.  2qS 

Massima,  L  226 

di  Mezzo,  ii.  iSx 

di  Papa,  L  Sa. 

Priora,  L  iiB 
Ronciglione,  ii.  6^ 
Rosa  S. .  di  Viterbo,  ii.  83 
Rospigliosi,   family  of, — their  pro- 
perty at  Colonna,  L  119  ;  at  Za- 
garola,  their  title,  L  161 
Roviano,  L  320 

Ruspoli,  family  of, — their  property 

at  Cervetri,  their  title,  ii.  304 
Russelas,  ii.  349 
Rustica,  L  163 

S. 

Sacro  Speco,  monastery  of  the,  L  306 
Salt  Mines,  near  Ostia,  L  41 
S.  AgostinOf  tower  of,  ii.  314 
Angelo  in  Cappoccia,  L  178,  186. 
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Appetite,  ii.  iSi 
Bartolomeo,  L  127 
Benedetto,  ii.  igo 
Clemeiitino,  ii.  329 
Cosimato,  L  320 
Domenico  Abate,  ii.  194 
Elia,»ii.  ^ 
Felice,  ii.  253 


S.  Felice,  island  of,  L  226 
Germano,  ii.  ^of^ 
Giacomo,  ii.  igr 

Giorgio,  the  mhily  of, — at  Dieda, 
ii.  02 

Giovanni,  Lago  di,  L  iSfi 
Giuliancllo,  L  226 
M.iria  in  Forcassi,  ii.  95 
Maria  della  villa,  L  222 
Marinella,  ii.  313 
Oreste,  ii.  44 
Pietro,  L  ^R" 
Procula,  ii.  279 
Severa,  ii.  31s 
Vito,  L  290 
Vittoiino,  ii.  liit 
Saturnia,  ii.  341 

Satiirnian  Cities,  the  five,  L  259' 
Savelli.  castle  of  the,  L      ;  their 

fortress  at  Palombara,  L  178 
Scalza,  Ippolito,— his  works  at  Or- 

vieto,  ii.  125,  132 
Scaptia,  L  t6t 
Schizzanello,  ii.  2S4 
Scholastica,  Convent  of,  at  Subiaco, 

L  301 — 305  ;  grave  of,  at  Monte 

Cassino,  ii.  229 
Soia'-'-a,  family  of,  their  castle  at 

Koviano,  L  320 
Scrofano,  L  141 
Scurgola,  L  259  ;  ii.  184 
Scgni,  L  241 — 247 
Sermoneta,  ii.  245 — 247 
Setia,  ii.  21^6 
Sette  Basse,  L  22 
Vene,  L  142 
Sezza,  ii.  2.^6 

Sforza-Cesarini,  family  of, — gardens 
and  vilia  of,  at  Genzano,  L  go;  pos» 
sessions  of,  at  Segni,  L  242 

Signorelli,  Luca,  his  works  atOrvieto, 
ii.  127—137, 

Silva  Laurentina,  the,  ii.  225 

Simbriviae  Aquae,  L  234 

Simone,  church  at  Vicovaro  built  by, 
L  205  ;  his  death,  L  207 

Solfatara,  the,  near  Ardea,  ii.  2^; 
near  Tivoli,  L  ifii 

Sonnino,  ii.  260.  261 

Sora,  ii.  192 

Soracte,  n.  42 — 52 

Sorano,  ii.  339 

Soriano,  ii.  54 

So  van  a,  ii.  339 

Spaccato,  L  190 

Spina  Cristi.'tHe,  L  250 
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Spoleto,  ii.  145 — 151 

Stagno,  the,  of  Ostia,  L  41,  47 

Storta,  rivulet,  L 133 

Strada  del  DiavoIoTi.  S3 

Stretti  di  S.  Luigi,  ii.  128 

Strozzi,  the, — their  property  at  Lun- 

ghczisa,  L  164 
Subiaco,  L  294 — ^318 
Sugareto,  the,  ii.  aSu 
Sulmona,  ii.  171 — 177 
Superstitions  of  the  Campagna,  L  30 
Suphio,  L  252 
Sutri,  ii.  59—64 

T. 

Tarquinii,  ii,  315 

Tartar],  Lago  dei,  L  1R6 
Telamone,  ii.  349 
Temple  of — 

Castor  and  Pollux,  at  Con,  L  22Q 
the  Clitumnus,  ii.  153 
Equestrian  Fortune,  at  Porto 

d'Amio,  ii.  262 
Esculapius,  at  Porto  d'  Anzia, 
ii.  264 

Fc^une,  at  Palestrina,  L  271 
Hercules,  at  Tivoli,  L  200.  2iiS 
Juno,  at  Civita  Lavinia,  L  25 
Juno,  at  Gabii,  L  156 
Jupiter  Latiaris,  on  the  Alban 

Mount,  L  S6 
Leucothea,  at  Pyrgi,  ii.  313 
Minerva,  at  Cori,  L  22Q 
the  Sibyl,  at  Tivoli,  L  134 
the  Sun,  on  the  Circcari  Mount, 

ii.  254 

Tiburtus,  at  Tivoli,  L  195 
Tosse,  at  Tivoli,  L 
Vacuna,  at  Rocca  Giovane,  L 
209 

Temple  Tombs  at  Norchia,  ii.  103 
Terni,  ii.  140 
Terracina,  ii.  250 — 253 
Testameni,  the,  at  Fcrontino,  L  238 
Teverone,  the  river,  L  185 
Theatre — 

of  Civita  Lavinia,  L  05 

of  Gabii,  L  152 

of  Tuscnliitn,  L  107 
Tiber,  the  riyer  described,  ii.  288 — 
290 

Tibur,  historj'of,  L  190—192 
Timone,  river,  ii,  333 
Todi,  ii.  143 
Toleria,  L  2^ 


Tolfa,  ii.  211 
Tomb  of — 

Aruns,  L  52 

the  Buonapartes  at  Frascati,  L 
105 

C.  Maenius  Bassus  near  Tivoli, 
L  207 

Cardinal  Altieri  at  Albano,  L  78 
Caidinal  de  Braye  at  Orvieto,  ii, 
133 

Charles  Edward  at  Frascati,  L 

Consular,  at  Palamiola,  L  82 
P,  V.  Marianus,  L  131 
Pompey,  at  Albano,  L  56 

Torano,  ii.  162 

Torfea,  ii.  25 

Torlonia,  faniily  of,— at  Frascati,  L 
J03 ;  at  Bracciano,  L  149 ;  at 
C^bii,  L  151  ;  at  Musignano,  ii. 

334. 

Torre  (tower) — 

della  Bella  Marsilia,  ii.  340 
CervarOj  L  163 

Flavia,  ii.  312 

Lupara,  L  vj^ 

Nuova,  L  2Z 

Paterno,  ii.  284 

Salara,  L  169 

Sapicnza,  1^  162 

degli  Schiavi,  L  154 

Tre  Teste,  L  155.  T62 
Toscanella,  ii,  335-  338 
Trasacco,  ii.  190 
Trevignano,  l.  152 
Tribucci,  ii.  2^ 
Trisulti,  ii.  15 — 19 
Tuder,  ii. 

Turchina,  hill  of,  ii.  317,  326 
Tusculura,  L  107 
Tutia,  river,  L  185.  iM 


V. 

Val  del  Paradiso,  L  219 
Valentano,  ii. 
Vallericcia,  L  6Q 
Valle  Santa,  L  318 
Valmontone,  L  25S 
Veii,  L  T33— 141 
Velino,  the  river,  ii.  140 
Velletri,  L  220 — 225 
Venafro,  ii,  179 
Veroli,  ii.  ic 
t  Vespasian,  the  Emperor, — born  at 
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Amitemum,  ii.       ;  died  at  Aquae 
Cutilioe,  ii. 
Velralla,  ii.  94 
Vetulonia,  ii.  348 
Via  Appia  Nova,  L  ^ 

Appia  Vecchia,  l  53 

Ardeatina,  ii.  2£q 

Aurelia,  ii.  348 

Cassia,  L 

Collauna,  L  164. 

Constantina,  L  201 

Ficulea,  L  172 

Flaminia,  ii. 

Cabina,  L  154 

Labicana,  L  l21 

Latina,  L  52 

Laurentina,  ii.  28,1;,  287 

Nomcntana,  177.  1^ 

Praenesiina,  L  i5;4, 

Salara^  L  177. 

Severiana.  L  ^ 

Sublacensis,  l  318 

Valeria,  ii.  186.  318 
VicareJlo,  L  1^ 
Vicovaro,  L  207 
Vignanello,  ii.  54^ 

Vignola,  his  work  at  Caprarola.  ii. 
63 ;  at  Bagnaja.  ii.  83  ;  at  Rieii, 
ii.  15^ 

Villa  Adriana,  L  188 — igo 

Aldobrandini,  at  FVascati,  L  103 
Altieri,  at  Albano,  L  26 
Altieri,  at  Oriolo,  L  15a 
of  Attilius  Regulus,  L  ^ 
Barberini,  at  Albano,  1.  71 
Braschi,  at  Tivoli,  L  20^ 
of  Cato  the  Younger,  L  112 
of  Catullus,  at  Tivoli,  L  205 
of  Cicero,  at  Frascati,  L  lofj 


Villa  Doria,  at  Albano,  L  zq 
D"  Estc,  at  Tivoli,  L  203 
Falconieri,  at  Frascati,  L  105 
,of  the  Gens  Cassia,  at  Tivoli.  L 

206. 

Imperial,  of  the  Sette  Basse,  L 
9Z 

I  ante,  at  Bagnaja,  iL  89 
oi  Miccenas,  at  Tivoli,  L  1^2 
Mondragone,  at  Frascati,  L  i_iS 
of  Nero,  at  Porto  d'Anzio,  ii. 
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Pallavicini,  at  Frascati,  L  10^ 
of  Fhaon,  L  i6£ 
Rufinella,  at  Prascati,  L  105 
Savorelli,  at  Sutri,  ii. 
Sora,  at  Frascati,  L  ii^ 
Taverna,  at  Frascati,  L  ir^ 
Torlonia,  at  Frascati,  L  103 
of  Vopiscus,  at  Tivoli,  L  iq7 
Vitalian,  S.,  his  statue  at  begni,  i 

245 

Viterbo,  li.  75—87 
Viterbo,  LorenfO  di,  frescoes  by,  ii. 
Sx 

Vitorchiano,  ii.  105 
Volci,  ii.  329—333 

U. 

Ufcnte,  the  river,  ii.  249 
Ulmanus,  the,  L  185 

Z. 

Zagarola,  L  1^ 

Zuccheri.  the,— their  works  at  Capra- 
rola,  ii.  2i  I  at  Bagnaja,  ii.  (jO 
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"This  book  supplies  the  peailiar  sort  of  knowledge  which  the  traveller  in  Rome 
evidently  needs.  _  He  does  not  want  a  mere  guide-book  to  mark  the  localities,  or 
a  mere  compendious  history  to  recall  the  most  interesting  associations.  He  wants 
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described,  and  'ivAs  appreciated  thcni  widi  ihc  .-.hidc  irjin^jled  sentiments  of  inquisi- 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  HERN  I  CAN  MONASTERIES  AND  THE  GROTTO 

OF  COLLEPARDO. 

(The  best  way  of  reaching  these  places  is  from  the  station  of  Frosi 
none  on  tJie  Naples  line  ;  a  carriage  and  two  horses  may  be  engaged 
there  for  the  two  days^  excursion,  and  costs  about  40  francs,  but  an  exact 
understanding  must  be  made  at  the  staHon  with  the  Vetturino  as  to 
wliat  is  required.  There  are  very  tolerable  though  humble  hotels,  and 
with  very  obliging  and  honest  people,  at  Alatri  and  Frosinone.) 

/^^N  a  beauiillii  April  morning  we  reached  Frosinone  by 


V-/  rail  from  Rome.  The  country  was  in  its  freshest,  bright- 
est green.  At  the  station  we  found  plenty  of  carriages  waiting, 
and  were  soon  leaving  the  town  of  ]•  rosinone  behind  on  its 
high  isolated  hill,  and  advancing  fast  into  the  moiintains, 
through  a  rich  corn-clad  country.  On  the  left,  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  was  always  Fumone^  a  knot  of  castellated 
buildings  and  cypresses  on  a  lofty  conical  hill,  where,  in  a 
prison,  which  none  wlio  look  upon  it  can  help  feeling  un- 
utterably desolate,  the  dethroned  Coelestine,  who  had  been 
dragged  to  the  papal  throne  from  his  hermitage  in  the 
Abruzri,  was  forced  by  his  successor  Boniface  VIII.,  at  the 
age  of  81,  10  spend  the  Last  ten  months  of  his  life. 

*•  Like  the  meanest  son  of  the  Church,  Coelestine  fell  at  the  feet  of  his 

successor ;  his  only  prayer,  a  prayer  urged  with  tears,  was  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  return  to  his  desert  hermitage.  Boniface  addressed  him 
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in  severe  langunge.  He  was  committed  to  safe  custody  in  the  castle 
of  Fumone,  watched  day  and  night  by  <voldiers,  like  a  jirisiMur  of  state. 
His  treatment  is  described  as  more  or  less  harsh,  accor<lin;;  as  the  writer 
is  more  or  less  favoiirabie  lo  Boniface.  By  one  account  his  cell  was  so 
narrow  that  he  had  not  room  to  move  ;  where  his  feet  stood  wlien  he 
celebrated  mass  by  day,  there  his  head  reposed  at  night.  He  obtained 
with  difficulty  permission  for  two  of  his  brethren  to  be  with  him  ;  but  so 
unwholesome  was  the  placet  that  they  were  obliged  to  resign  their  cha- 
ritable office.  According  to  another  statement,  the  narrowness  of  his 
cell  was  his  own  choice  ;  he  was  permitted  to  indulge  in  this  meritorious 
misery  ;  his  brethren  were  allowed  free  access  to  liira  ;  he  su£fered  no 
insult,  but  wa*;  treated  with  the  utmos:  humanity  and  re«;pect.  Death 
released  liun  before  lung  from  his  spotUam;ous  overforced  wretehedness. 
He  was  seized  with  a  fever,  generated  perhaps  by  the  unlieallliy  con- 
finement, accustomed  as  he  had  been  to  the  free  mountain  air.  He  died 
May  19,  1296,  and  was  buried  with  ostentatious  publicity,  that  tlie 
world  might  know  that  Boniface  now  reigned  without  a  rival,  in  the 
church  of  Ferentino.  Countless  miracles  were  told  of  his  death  :  a 
golden  cross  appeared  to  the  soldiers  shining  above  the  door  of  his  cell : 
his  soul  was  seen  by  a  faithful  disciple  visibly  ascending  to  heaven.  His 
body  became  the  cause  of  a  fierce  quarrel,  and  of  a  ])i()us  crime.  It  was 
stolen  from  the  grave  at  Ferentino,  and  carried  to  Aquila.  An  insurrec* 
tion  of  the  people  of  Ferentino  was  hardly  quelled  by  the  Bishop  on  the 
assurance,  after  the  visitation  of  the  tomb,  that  the  heart  of  the  saint  had 
been  fortunately  left  behind.  Tlie  canonisation  of  Caelestine  was 
granted  by  Cletnent  V." — Miiman's  HUL  0/  Latin  Christianity. 

Many  other  villages  glittered  on  the  distant  hills,  and, 
amongst  tlie  most  conspicuous  of  them,  Arpino,  the  birth- 
place of  Cicero,  which  overlooks  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Liris.  The  nearer  country  now  became  more  stony  and 
desolate,  but  the  road  was  enlivened  l  )y  gaily-dressed  groups 
of  pilgrims  returning  from  a  Madonna-festa  at  Paliano,  who 
met  us  with  the  kindly  greeting  "Santa  Maria  e  San  Giu- 
seppe vi  salutano."  At  length  on  the  edge  of  a  hill,  like  one  of 
the  uplands  of  Burgundy,  we  came  suddenly  in  view  of  the 
great  monastery  of  Casaniari^  which  is  said,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Fossanuova,  to  be  the  finest  monastic  building 
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ia  Latium.    It  was  with  almost  a  surprise  that  we  found 

a  perkctly  pure  Gothic  building,  with  a  church  like  a  small 


northern  cathedral,  in  this  Italian  wilderness.  It  is  utterly 
lonely,  not  even  a  peasant's  cottage  near  it,  a  mass  of  grey 

buildings,  standing  above  the  softly  glidinj^  stream  of 
the  Amasena.  An  aqueduct  crosses  the  valley  and  frames 
the  first  view  of  the  church  and  gateway.   The  latter  is  a 


Gate  of  Casaman. 


grand  round  arched  portal,  with  a  succession  of  small  arches 
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above  it  Within,  facing  a  little  lawn,  are  the  western  fa9ade 
of  tlie  church,  and  the  grey  front  of  the  monastery,  which 

now  coutaiii6  only  30  uionks  instead  of  ilie  300  10  which  U  is 
accustomed. 

"In  contemplating  such  a  monastery  as  this,  so  j-eparated  from  tiie 
world,  a  peculiar  feeling  is  awakened.  For  nowhere  is  the  past  so  per- 
fectly real  and  almost  tangible.  Time  seems  indeed  to  have  stood  still, 
and  the  moral  atmosphere  of  a  long  past  age  and  race  to  have  remained 
collected  here.  The  former  occupations  of  the  monks,  singuig,  prayer, 
silence,  work,  they  continue  to  the  present  day,  in  the  same  garb,  in  the 
same  spot,  and  with  the  same  monotonous  activity.  The  history  of  the 
world  has  changed,  but  they  take  no  part  in  it,  it  is  enough  for  them 
that  the  church,  the  bishops,  the  pope  at  Rome,  continue  as  before. 
Their  immerltate  surroundings  arc  imchani^ed,  Veroli,  Posi,  and  San 
Giovanni,  \v;ih  their  churches  and  saints,  .slill  stand  as  before  ;  pilgrims 
knock  at  llie  do'^r  of  the  monastery  as  bclbre.  The  fear  of  the  Sanicens, 
llie  rol)l)er  counts,  and  the  condottieri  no  longer  torments  them,  but 
hiis  given  way  to  the  dread  of  revolution,  more  pitiless  tlmn  robber- 
chief  or  Samcen.  For  formerly  it  was  a  question  of  plundering  and 
devastation  with  fire  and  sword,  now  it  is  existence  or  non>existence. 
Besides  this  the  monastic  lands  are  diminished,  and  thereby  the  external 
influence  of  the  church  contracted.  Indeed  such  a  monastery  is  like 
a  parchment  chronicle,  wherein  the  miniatures,  like  shadows,  are  ani* 
mated  with  life." — Gregarovius. 

Tradition  derives  the  name  of  Casaniari  from  casa  amara, 
the  bitter  house^  because  of  the  perpetual  silence  which  is  en- 
forced there ;  but  the  name  is  really  Casa  Marii,  since  it 
was  founded  by  a  member  of  the  famous  family  of  Arpino. 
It  hrst  belonged  to  Benedictines,  but  was  given  to  Cibter- 
cians  in  11 52  by  Eugenius  III. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  church  was  laid  in  1203.  It 
is  approached  by  a  staircase  which  leads  to  an  arched  por- 
tico. Here,  on  the  right,  is  a  statue  of  Pins  VI.,  and,  oppo- 
site it,  an  inscription  in  honour  of  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  Casamari  by  Pius  IX.    The  interior  is  lofty,  simple, 
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and  severe.  The  delicate  cream-coloured  tint  of  the  traver- 
tine is  as  fresh  as  when  it  was  built.  There  are  no  pictures, 

niches,  or  chapels,  and  it  might,  as  Gregorovius  observes,  be 
a  Protestant  cathedral  in  Germany.  The  nave  is  separated 
from  the  aisles  by  seven  clustered  columns,  on  the  capitals 
of  which  are  some  curious  masonic-marks.  At  the  fifth  column 
a  screen  of  wrought-iron  cuts  off  the  dausura^  On  the  floor 
are  curious  chaius  of  tiles  ornamented  with  the  bees  of  the 
Barberini. 

From  the  right  transept  we  entered  the  beautiful  cloister, 
surrounded  by  Romanesque  arches,  with  columns  all  differ- 
ent, as  at  the  Lateran.  The  ccihng  of  the  chapter-house  is 
supported  by  splendid  clustered  columns,  and  is  marvel- 
lously well  preserved.  Here  also  we  seemed  to  be  in  the 
;  north :  and  it  was  unnatural  to  emerge  upon  the  stony  hill- 
side, and  look  upon  tlic  delicate  amethystine  distances, 
lighted  up  by  a  sky  without  any  shadows.  Our  visit  was  a 
great  amusement  to  the  monks,  who  were  very  anxious  to 
make  the  most  of  their  lions.  Ladies  were  not  allowed  to 
see  the  chapter-house,  but  were  shown  the  ancient  vaulted 
Refectory  supported  by  huge  columns,  and  above  it  the 
Dormitory,  now  turned  into  a  vast  granary. 

As  the  sun  was  setting  we  drove  away  from  the  melan- 
choly valley  of  the  Amasena,  with  its  dismal  poplars,  and 
ascended  into  the  hills  towards  Veroli^  the  ancient  Veruhc. 
This  is  a  magnificently  situated  city,  and  most  picturesque 
externally.  Our  horses  had  to  scramble  like  cats  up  its  semi- 
pei  })endicular  street,  and  finally  fell  down  on  one  another, 
which  gave  us  time  to  walk  out  beyond  the  gates  towards 
Rome,  and  see  the  last  after-glow  over  the  valley,  standing 
beneath  the  crowd  of  strangely  clustered  houses  and  old 
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Eomanesque  churches  which  line  the  natural  rock-ramparts 
of  the  town.  There  is  a  great  Seminario  at  VeroU,  and  the 
road  was  crowded  with  ecclesiastics,  scliolars  in  their  dif- 
ferent dresses  of  miniature  priests,  watched  over  by  their 
professors  \  and  following  them  were  canons  and  cturati,  and 
even  the  bishop  of  Veroli,  attended  by  his  footmen,  as  if  he 
were  taking  a  walk  on  the  Pincio. 

Alatri  had  a  weird  look  as  we  ascended  its  hill  in  the 
starlight :  the  Titanic  platform  of  the  Cyclopean  walls 
engraved  upon  the  clear  sky.  In  its  narrow  streets  few 
people  were  still  moving  and  work  was  over.  Only  some 
young  men  arm-in-arm  were  singing  stornelii  in  loud  ringing 
voices.  Close  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  fortress,  which 
forms  so  great  a  feature  of  the  street  with  its  Gothic  windows 
and  cornices,  we  found  a  little  inn,  kept  by  a  most  obliging 
landlady,  with  two  iiaudsome  daughters  in  the  national 
dress. 

We  were  astir  early  in  the  morning,  and  went  up  the  hill, 
while  the  goats  were  being  milked  for  breakfast,  to  have 

another  look  at  the  grand  Cyclopean  walls,  and  by  the  time 
we  returned  all  Alatri  was  awake,  crowds  of  women  in  their 
white  pannif  and  men  in  their  red  waistcoats,  pointed 
sandals,  and  with  bunches  of  flowers  stuck  in  their  high  felt 
hats,  were  thronging  the  streets,  and  the  chief  labour  oi  hie 
here  was  begun,  the  weaving  of  woollen  cloth  for  jackets  and 
the  great  gaily-striped  blankets  so  much  worn  by  the 
poorer  classes  in  this  district.  Our  horses  waited  for  us 
outside  the  gates,  for  they  would  have  fallen  on  the  lava 
pavement,  though  they  scrambled  easily  up  the  jagged 
rocks,  and  lanes  like  torrent  beds  of  loose  stones  piled  one 
upon  another,  to  which  we  afterwards  came.   Soon  after 
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leaving  Alatri,  the  bridle-road  into  the  mountains  enters  the 

wildest  country  ima^inal)1e :  no  vegetation,  save  here  and 
there  a  tuft  of  wild  lavender^  and  some  of  the  small  yelloMT 
marigolds  which  Italians  call  primo  fiore/'  grows  upon  the 
scorched  rocks.  The  path  skirts  a  ravine,  winding  high 
amongst  its  precipices,  where  a  false  step  would  be  fatal. 
Steeper  and  steeper  becomes  the  stony  way,  and  wilder  and 
wilder  the  valley,  till  at  length  Collepardo  comes  in  sight,  a 
laige  village,  perched  on  a  cliff,  at  a  tremendous  height 
above  the  Cosa,  with  black  broken  walls  (proving  that  even 
this  poverty-stricken  ])lace  was  not  safe  from  robbers),  a 
'  ruined  gate  earthquake-rent,  and  here  and  there  some  tiny 
gardens  and  a  few  sad4ooking  olive-trees,  planted  where  the 
scanty  soil  will  allow. 

About  a  mile  from  the  village  (by  a  path  which  turns  to 
the  left  before  entering  it)  is  the  strange  hole  called  the 
Pozzo  di  Santulla.  It  is  a  pit  in  the  rock,  about  400  yards 
round  and  200  feet  deep,  hung  with  vast  stalactites  and 
fringed  at  the  top  with  ilex.  Once  (as  maybe  seen  in  a  pub- 
lished engraving  by  Don  Jialdassare  Buoncompagni)  it  was 
filled  with  trees,  though  there  could  only  have  been  room 
for  very  few :  now  all  these  are  gone,  and  the  bottom  is 
covered  with  grass.  It  is  quite  inaccessible  except  by  ropes, 
but  goats  are  occasionally  let  down,  and  drawn  up  when 
they  have  eaten  all  there  is.  If  a  tiger,  as  is  said,  once 
existed  here,  it  must  soon  have  died  of  hunger.  The  Pozzo, 
says  tradition,  was  once  a  vast  threshing-floor,  on  which  the 
people  im|)iously  threshed  corn  upon  the  festa  of  the  Assump- 
tion, when  the  outraged  Madonna  caused  it  to  sink  into  the 
earth  with  all  who  were  upon  it,  and  it  remains  to  this  day  a 
memorial  of  her  wrath.   Alas  i  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
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pit  was  really  caused  by  some  strange  volcanic  action.  The 

account  of  this  place  in  Murray's  Handbook,  describing  it  as 
nearly  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  &c.  {it  is  here  called  Pozzo  d* 
Antullo  ** — ^but  of  course  the  description  is  intended  for  La 
Santulla),  is  strangely  exaggerated,  and  will  mislead  many 
travellers.  Still  it  is  a  spot  worth  visiting,  and  very  weird 
and  amazing.  The  graphic  description  of  Gregorovius 
applies  to  its  former  condition. 

"  Nature  has  brought  together  many  wonders  near  Collepardo,  for 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  stalactite  cave  is  that  celebrated  well  of 
Italy  the  Pozzo  di  SantuUa,  close  by  the  road  to  the  Carthusian  monas- 

tery.  After  a  half-hour's  ride  (from  the  village)  between  gardens  and 
over  an  elevated  rocky  plain,  1  found  myself  suddenly  on  the  edge  of  a 
steep  circular  pit,  which  vividly  recalled  the  great  Laloniia  of  Syracuse. 
About  fifteen  hundred  paces  in  circumference,  this  strange  well  sinks  to 
a  depth  of  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  presents  at  the  bottom  a 
dark  green  forest  of  tre^-tops  and  creepers,  which  when  a  breeze  is 
wafted  down,  ripple  like  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

The  sun  shed  streaks  of  light  from  the  clearest  sky  into  its  depths, 
and  I  saw  white  butterflies  merrily  playing  about  over  this  sunken 
forest.  Blooming  creepers  hung  from  the  branches  of  these  trees,  which 
are  said  to  rise  more  than  thirty  feet  from  the  bottom,  and  yet  from 
above  only  look  like  bushes.  The  inacccs>il)le  flowers,  the  wild  laby- 
rinthine paths  through  the  dark  thicket,  the  llutteimg  of  the  birds  whicii 
inhabit  it,  entice  the  fancy,  which  reprebt:nts  iliis  underground  magic 
gprove  as  a  fairy  paradise  or  a  garden  for  Obcron  and  Tilania.  There 
abundant  springs  take  their  mysterious  course,  and  keep  tlie  plants  con- 
tinually green,  while  the  basin  draws  down  and  collects  the  night  dews. 
With  admiration  the  eye  follows  the  walls  down  to  the  gi^ddy  depth ; 
they  take  strange  and  fantastic  forms  like  stalactites,  and  are  overgrown 
with  dwarf  oaks,  golden-flowered  broom,  and  mastick  bushes.  They  are 
adorned  with  all  colours  of  the  rainbow,  for  the  rock  is  now  soft  silver 
grey,  now  burning  red,  again  dark  blue,  yellow*  and  deep  black.  This 
well,  together  with  the  wild  mountain  sceneiy  which  surrounds  the 
horizon,  forms  a  scene  which  words  would  fail  to  express  ;  here,  the 
brown  district  of  Coliepardo  looking  melancholy  behind  green  trees  ; 
tliere,  long  vistasof  rocky  valleys  ;  further  off,  gigantic  and  quiet  nnouiuains 
majestic  in  form,  with  sohlary  golden  eagles  soaring  round  tiie  untrodden, 
peaks,  or  fantastic  mists  spreading  their  white  veils  around. 
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"  Wild-looking  herds,  sandal-men  of  the  mountains,  with  lance-like 
staves,  had  encamped  with  their  mountain  goats  on  the  edge  of  the  well, 
and  gave  life  to  the  magnificent  scene,  while  sturdy  boys  amused  them* 
selves  with  rolling  down  stones.  They  fell  with  a  hollow  crash  into  the 
forest,  and  frightened  from  their  nests  the  grey  dove-^,  which  flew  from 
the  trees  with  the  speed  of  hi^litniiif;,  atid  dashed  to  and  fro  in  desyair. 
Although  these  goatherds  told  me  that  a  tiger  lived  in  the  mysterious 
well,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  confessed  that  they  sometimes  let  down 
goats  by  ropes.  These  animals  find  there  water  and  herbs  in  abundance, 
and  remain  in  the  forest  for  months,  until  they  are  brought  up  well  fed, 
for  the  men  go  down  by  ropes  to  bring  them  up  again.*' — Latdnische 
Sommer, 

Beyond  Santulla  the  scenery  became  even  more  savage. 
The  path  wound  through  a  chaos  of  great  rocks  and 
descended  into  a  deep  gorge,  whence  it  mounted  again  to 
the  final  isolated  plateau  of  Trisulti,  close  under  the  snows, 
where  the  approach  to  a  great  religious  house  was  as  usual 
indicated  by  a  cross  perched  in  the  most  advantageous 
position.  Here  nothing  could  exceed  the  wildness  of  the 
scene,  as  we  looked  backwards  while  resting  on  the  platform 
of  the  cross  upon  the  rugged  billows  of  arid  rock,  melting 
into  blue  distances,  but  all  without  life.  Beyond,  however, 
it  was  dittercnt.  We  entered  a  wood  of  oUl  oaks  car- 
peted with  lilies,  and  their  boughs,  which  had  never 
known  the  axe,  green  with  the  ferns  which  had  taken  root 
upon  them.  A  wide  path,  beautifully  kept,  led  through  the 
wood  to  Alpine  pastures,  slieeted  with  mountain  flowers, 
gentians,  ranunculus,  squills,  and  auriculas.  Only  the  boom- 
ing of  its  bell  through  the  solemn  solitudes,  told  that  we 
were  near  the  monastery,  till  we  came  close  upon  it,  and  then 
a  vast  mass  of  buildings,  overtopped  by  a  church,  revealed 
itself  on  the  last  edge  of  the  rocky  plateau. 

Ladies  are  not  allowed  to  enter  Trisulti  without  a  special 
permission  from  the  Pope.   It  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the 
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few  great  monasteries  which  have  not  been  entirely  pKm- 
dered  by  the  Sardinian  government,  and  forty  monks  remain 
here^  leading  a  most  useful  and  beneficent  life,  honoured  by 


Trisuhi. 

all  the  country  roun  J,  Ifie  friends  and  licipers  of  the  poor  of 
the  mountain  villages  in  sickness  or  in  sorrow. 

We  had  scarcely  reached  the  monastery  when  sounds  of 
Litanies  resounded  through  the  woods,  and  between  the  dis- 
tant oak<>stems  appeared  the  head  of  a  procession  of  pilgrims 
which  was  just  arriving  from  Naples.  All  were  in  holiday 
costume,  and  carried  baskets.  The  priest  who  led  them 
knelt,  when  he  came  in  sight  of  Trisulti,  at  an  outside  chapel, 
and,  two  and  two,  all  the  multitude  knelt  behind  him,  and 
as  he  recited  the  Litany  of  the  saints,  their  "  Ora  pro  nobis" 
echoed  through  the  mountains.  Afterwards  food  was  sent 
out  from  the  convent,  which  they  ate  seated  in  groups  upon 
the  grass,  and  then  contmued  theu*  way  to  the  shrme  at 
Genazzano,  singing  in  cadences  as  they  moved. 
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A  noble-looking  monk  in  wliite  robes,  wth  a  long  white 
beard,  Padre  Gabrielli,  acted  as  guide  through  the  convent, 
which  is  exceedingly  clean  and  well  kept  Fountains  sparkle 
in  every  court,  and  the  roads  within  the  walls,  for  it  is  like  a 
little  city,  are  covered  with  fine  white  sand.  We  were 
received  at  tlie  head  of  a  staircase  by  the  Superior,  who 
looked  like  a  saint  in  a  niche,  with  the  face  sculptured  in 
wax,  so  perfectly  white  was  it,  and  so  absorbed  and  serene. 
He  desired  that  we  should  have  dinner  provided  and  every 
comfort.  While  it  was  preparing  we  saw  the  rest  of  the 
convent 

**  There  are  few  curiosities  in  the  monastery,  for  imiuiUiualely  every 
thing  ancient  has  disappeared  under  later  restorations,  so  I  did  not  find 
much  to  gratify  my  curiosity.    However  the  situation  in  the  mountains, 
the  life  of  the  monks  in  their  lonely  republic,  and  the  history  of  this 
strange  order,  gave  abundant  matter  for  observation.  One  of  those  cha- 
racters produced  by  the  epoch  of  the  crusades  among  which  Francis  and 
Dominic  were  soon,  after  so  remarkable,  was  St.  Bnuio,  who,  shocked 
at  the  excesses  of  Abp.  Manasses  of  Rheims,  founded  the  Carthusian  rule 
towards  the  end  of  the  llth  ccntur)'.   This  order,  which  unites  social 
monachism  with  the  anch<>rite  life,  and  exact?  abstinence  with  the 
utmost  rigour,  received  its  name  from  the  place  where  it  took  its  ri?e,  la 
Chartreuse  near  Gicnol)lc.     Tt<;  statutes  {Consuetudines  Caitu^ianse) 
date  froiu  tlic  year  1134,  its  coufirniaiion  by  the  Pope  was  obtained  in 
1170.    In  a  time  when  the  minds  of  men  were  brought  into  a  mystic 
ecstasy  by  the  stru^le  with  the  Mahometan  East,  the  war  of  the  church 
with  the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses,  and  finally  with  the  state,  a  new  re« 
formed  order  would  have  a  rapid  success.  The  Carthusians  soon  spread, 
and  the  extreme  peculiarities  of  their  rule  contributed  thereto  not  a 
little.  As  early  as  1208  these  fathers  settled  in  Trisulti,  which  place  was 
given  to  them  by  Innocent  III.     Here  they  found  a  ruined  monastery, 
%vluch  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Benedictines,  and  here  they  erected 
upon  the  rm'n«;  the  orii^inal  Carthusian  momistery  in  1211.    They  say  a 
castle,  Trisalto,  L^avc  liic  nam;-  to  lluit  spot,  which  is  generally  explained 
a  tnbus  saltibus,  of  three  wood-covered  hills."— Ch^twt^zwx. 

The  little  houses  of  tlie  monks  surround  a  cloister  which 
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is  Tiow  a  radiiint  garden.   Through  it  we  were  taken  to  the 

church,  which  was  built  in  12  ii  by  Innocent  IIL,  but 
restored  in  1768.  It  is  covered  internally  with  marbles, 
jaspers,  and  alabasters,  in  the  style  of  the  Certosa  of  Pavia, 
In  the  Sacristy  is  an  admirable  picture  by  the  Cavaliere 
(V  ArJ>ino,  and  on  either  side  of  the  church  are  two  large 
pictures  by  the  modern  artist  Balbi  of  Alatri,  one  represen^ 
ing  Moses  striking  the  rock,  the  other  the  same  miracle  as 
performed  by  S.  Bruno.  Over  the  high-altar  is  a  fresco  of 
the  sending  forth  of  the  furst  Cartliusian  monks  to  colonize 
Trisulti. 

Just  withm  the  gate  of  the  monastery  is  a  little  garden 
enclosed  b^  walls,  and  ornamented  with  box  clipped  into 
most  fantastic  shapes.  The  terrace  beyond  it  leads  to  the 
Spczeria^  also  decorated  by  Baibi,  where  many  iierljal  medi- 
cines, and  excellent  liqueurs  and  perfumes  are  made  by  the 
monks.  The  country  people  come  hither  constantly  and 
from  a  great  distance  for  medicine  and  advice,  and  receive  it 
without  any  payment. 

*'  I  had  greater  pleasure  in  going  through  the  various  rooms  of  the 

monasleiy  than  hi  h:)oking  at  the  modern  pictures,  to  which  one  at  last 
becomes  indifferent.     The  Refectory  is  a  large  room,  suitably  ornament- 
ed with  a  painting  of  the  miracle  of  the  Innvc^  ;ind  fishes.  TTere 
the  brethren  all  assemble  on  feast  days  at  a  coinmj]!  repast,  bui.  on 
other  days,  solitary  meals  in  tl^e  cells  are  ordered  by  the  Rules.    I  was 
shown  the  clean  kitchen  and  the  bakehouse,  where  they  make  good 
bread  of  finer  and  coarser  qualities,  not  only  to  supply  the  food  of  the 
monks,  but  also  of  the  numerous  servants.   A  pond,  from  which  flows  a 
canal,  supplies  a  mill  in  the  neighbouring  yard.   But  the  object  the  most 
worthy  of  notice,  and  which  was  shown  to  me  with  just  pride,  is  the  Dis- 
pensary ;  and  I  entered  it  with  a  feeling  of  deeper  devotion  than  I  had 
felt  on  entering  the  church.     The  combination  of  medicinal  cures  with 
the  care  of  the  <f>ul,  is  a  i-inturnl  nnd  very  ancient  task  of  these  monastic 
instiuitions  in  lonely  piiiccs  :  the  inonk^:  who  study  medicine  exercise  an 
activity  which  is  truly  praiseworthy  and  e&cacious.  i  he  nature  of  these 
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mountains  invites  them  to  uninterrupted  study  of  the  medicinal  herbs 
which  grow  here  in  great  quantities  ;  and  what  more  pleasing;  occupa- 
tion can  there  be  than  botanizing  in  these  mountains  among  rocks  and 
rivers,  collecting  these  wonder-working  balsamic  plants,  or  preparing 

them  medicinally  At  midnight  the  bell  rings  for  matins,  and  the 

Exdtator  goes  from  cell  to  cell  to  rouse  the  monks.    They  pray  in  the 
four  first  pcniiential  psalms  ;  then  they  go  into  the  church,  wliere  f<ir 
three  hours  tliey  chant  matins.    Ilavinj^  returned  to  their  cells  tl;ey  con 
tinue  their  prayers,  and  tlien  ashort  interval  oi  sleep  is  again  permitted.*' 

A  little  path  which  turns  off  to  the  left  outside  the  gateway 
of  Trisulti  gives  the  best  view  of  the  monastic  buildings,  and 

continues  through  the  forest  to  the  (lOlhic  cliajiel  and  cell  of 
S.  Domenico  Loricato,  who  first  collected  a  number  of  her 
mits  around  him  on  this  spot,  and  built  a  chapel  which  he 
dedicated  to  S.  Bartholomew.  A  spring  which  rises  near  S. 
Domenico  supplies  the  fountains  of  the  convent,  and  popular 
tradition  declares  that  it  comes  by  channels  from  the  Lago 
di  Celano,  and  that  it  used  occasionally  to  bring  up  frag- 
ments of  fishing-nets  from  thence. 

Having  feasted  on  the  convent  fare  we  returned  to  CoUc- 
pardo  to  visit  its  famous  grottos.  We  left  our  horses  at  the 
top  of  the  rock,  whence  a  stony  path  winds  down  by  zig- 
zags into  the  abyss  of  the  Cosa.  Here  the  scenery  is  mag- 
nificent, the  gorge  is  very  narrow,  only  wide  enough  to  con- 
tain the  stream  and  the  path  by  its  side,  and  on  the  left  rises 
a  tremendous  precipice,  in  the  face  of  which  yawns  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern.  We  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
asking  for  what  is  called  an  "  illumination  "  on  our  way  to 
Trisulti — and  had  ordered  one  of  fi\e  franci,  knowhig  by 
experience  tliat  the  light  which  is  enough  to  show,  but  not 
to  annihilate  the  effect  of  darkness,  is  far  the  most  effective. 
When  we  arrived,  all  was  ready,  and  a  troop  of  boys,  and  of 
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peasant  women  from  the  village,  had  arrived  to  take  pari 

in  the  spectacle.    We  descended  into  the  earth  b}'  a  ^vide 
path  like  a  hill-side,  and  then  ascended  by  a  narrower 
rocky  path  through  the  darkness,  lighted  by  glaring  torches. 
Suddenly  we  found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a  chasm,  some- 
thing like  the  Pozzo  di  Santulki,  a  fearful  pit,  with  a  kind 
of  rock-altar  rising  in  the  midst,  blazing  with  fire,  and 
throwing  a  ghastly  glare  on  the  wondering  faces  looking  over 
the  edge  of  the  abyss,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  tremendous 
columns  of  stalactites  which  rose  from  the  ground  to  the 
roof  like  a  vast  natural  cathedral,  and  seemed  to  fall  again 
in  showers  of  petrified  foimtains.  Sir  R.  C  Hoare  isays  that 
"  the  lai^e  vaulted  roofs,  spacious  halls,  fantastic  columns 
and  pyramids,  imitating  rustic  yet  unequalled  architecture, 
present  a  tairy  palace  which  rivals  the  most  gorgeous  de- 
scriptions of  romance."  Yet  this  does  not  give  a  sufficiently 
impressive  idea  of  Collepardo.   It  must  be  seen  to  be 
realized: — seen,  with  its  vast  stalactite  halls  opening  one 
beyond  another,  not  level,  but  broken  by  rugged  cliffs  with 
winding  pathlets  along  their  edges  j  seen,  with  its  iiame- 
bearing  pinnacles  sending  volumes  of  bright  smoke  into  the 
upper  darkness :  seen,  with  its  groups  of  wondering  people 
clambering  along  the  rocks,  with  their  flashing  torches, 
.shouting  to  one  another  as  they  go,  and  startling  the  bats 
and  owls  which  add  by  their  shrieks  to  the  hideous  con- 
fusion.   Collepardo  is  the  crowning  feature  of  the  tour. 

**The  very  c  ut  ram;/  ];  rt  ;irnsos  something  extmoHinaiy.  A  blick 
abyss  yawns  from  between  dark  masses  of  rock,  and  a  stream  of  cold  air 
seems  to  rise  up  from  the  deepest  fl(;pths.  We  wrapped  up  carefiilly 
before  going  down.  The  guides  with  the  torches  went  on  before,  and 
soon  light  clouds  of  smoke,  issuing  from  the  clefts  of  the  outer  wall, 
showed  that  they  were  within.  I  have  seen  many  mountain  grottos,  and 
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am  no  longer  on  the  whole  susceptible  to  these  freaks  of  nature ;  so  I 
did  not  think  much  of  the  grotto  of  Collepardo  when  I  entered.  Yet  it 
made  an  impression  on  me  by  its  great  size.  It  consists  of  two  principal 
parts,  like  two  enormous  halls»  separated  in  the  middle  by  a  low  broken 
wall.  The  colour  of  the  sides  and  the  ground  is  black  or  golden-brown  ; 
great  rocks  lie  about,  some  of  which  must  be  climbed  over,  and  from  the 
irregular  vaultin;:^s  of  the  roof  depend  stnlactites  of  variotis  shapes,  great 
and  small,  while  others  in  the  strangest  forms  and  groups  seem  to  rise 
to  meet  them  from  ihc  ground. 

*'Th(;  most  singular  formations  are  in  the  back  part  of  the  grotto.  In 
order  to  sec  it  perfectly,  we  waited  in  the  front  space  until  it  was  com- 
pletely lighted  up.  Not  only  had  many  men  and  boys  with  torches 
placed  themselves  here  and  there,  but  they  had  lighted  great  heaps  of 
tow  in  different  places.  When  I  looked  into  the  magic  hall  thus  illumin- 
ated, it  was  certainly  a  wonderful  sight  We  now  seemed  to  enter  an 
Egyptian  temple  with  black  pillars,  between  which  stood  statues  of 
sphinxes  and  gods,  now  we  roamed  througha  forest  of  stone  palm-trees  and 
other  fantastic  plants,  and  again  lances  and  swords  bristled  here,  or  armour 
of  dwarfs  a.nd  giants  hung  from  the  walls.  All  this  seemed  to  live  in  the 
flickering  light  of  the  torches,  wliich  here  brought  out  the  dazzling 
niasse.s,  and  liiere  threw  yet  blacker  shadows.  No  representation  can  be 
made  of  such  a  cave,  for  the  imagination  of  each  one  sees  it  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  and  peoples  it  with  phantoms. 

"  Of  course  names  are  not  wantii^  for  particularly  prominent  stalactite 
formations,  and  I  was  called  upon  to  acknowledge  the  likeness  of  this 
and  that,  but  the  only  ones  I  remember  are  the  so  called  *  Trophies  of 
the  Romans,'  some  strongly-marked  forms  which  may  easOy  recall  the 
trophies  on  the  ascent  to  the  Capitol  at  Rome.'' — Gregorovius. 

It  is  possible  to  reach  Rome  in  the  evening  after  visiting 

Trisulti  and  Collepardo.    We  only  went  to  the  excellent 

country  inn  at  Frositwm^  and  spent  a  delightful  morning  in 

the  enjoyment  of  its  invigorating  air,  and  the  lovely  view 

from  our  windows.    The  town  is  most  picturesque,  and  is 

full  of  quaint  mediaeval  bits,  witli  some  insignificant  remains 

of  a  Roman  amphitheatre.    It  occupies  the  site  of  the 

Volscian  city  Frusino, 

"  Fert  condtus  inde 
Per  juga  celsa  gradum,  duns  qua  rupibus  haeret 
Bdlator  Frusino.  "-^i/.  Ital,  xiL  530. 
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(The  only  way  of  reaching  Farfa  and  returning  to  Rome  Uie  same  day 
— and  there  is  no  satis^tory  sleeping-place — ^is  to  take  the  train  at  6.40 
A.M.  to  Montorso.  If  carnages  are  waiting  at  the  station,  the  direct  road 
to  Farfa  may  be  taken  ;  if  not,  there  is  a  humble  diligence  to  Pog^o 
Mirteto,  whence  a  two^horse  carriage — 25  francs — ^may  be  taken  to 
Farfa,  about  five  miles  distant,  and  kept  to  go  on  to  Montorso  to  meet 
the  evening  train.  Rather  more  than  I J  hour  must  be  allowed  for  the 
return  drive  to  Montorso.  There  is  no  inn  at  Montorso,  so  those  who 
are  late  for  the  last  traui  must  go  on  to  sleep  at  Temi  or  Spoleto.) 

'TT^HE  excursion  to  Farfa  should  be  kept  till  the  spring. 


X  In  the  latter  part  of  April,  or  still  better  in  May,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  visit  a  place  of  more  radiant  loveliness. 

Tt  is  the  ideal  Italy, — the  most  fcrlilc  |)art  of  the  beautiful 
Sabina,  and  no  transition  can  be  more  complete  than  that 
from  the  desolate  Campagna,  with  its  ruined  tombs  and 
aqueducts  speaking  only  of  the  past,  to  these  exquisite 
woods  and  deep  shady  valleys  amid  the  purple  mountains, 
iilied  with  life  and  in  the  richest  cultivation,  and  watered  by 
the  rushing  stream  of  the  Farfarus. 

One  can  scarcely  open  a  page  of  Italian  history  in  the 
middle  ages,  without  meeting  the  name  of  Farfa.  Doubly 
founded  by  saints,  its  monastery  rose  to  the  utmost  height  of 
ecclesiastical  importance.  Its  Benedictine  monks  were 
looked  upon  as  the  centre  of  Italian  learning,  and  the 
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"  Chronicle  of  Farfa "  compiled  from  its  already  decaying 
clurtcrs  and  records  by  Hiomas  the  Presbyter,  about  1092, 
and  now  preserved  amongst  the  most  valuable  MSS.  of  the 
Vatican,  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the  most  important 
works  of  reference  for  Church  history.  The  abbots  lived  as 
princes  and  coa.siJereei  tliciiisclves  as  the  equals  of  the 
popes.  It  is  narrated  that  the  Abbot  of  Farfa  onge  met  a 
Pope  at  Corese,  and  knew  that  he  must  be  going  to  the 
monastery.  He  said  to  his  Majordomo,  who  was  with  him 
— "  That  is  the  Pope,  and  he  is  going  to  T?arfa  ;  of  course  I 
cannot  be  expected  to  return,  but  you  will  go  back  to  receive 
him,  and  you  will  desire  that  the  same  respect  should  be 
paid  to  him  which  is  paid  to  me,  and  that  a  fatted  calf 
should  be  killed  in  his  honour."  The  monks  of  Farfa 
appear  never  to  have  numbered  more  tlian  683,  but  the 
amount  of  their  possessions  is  almost  incredible : — "  urbes 
duas,  Centumcellas  (Civita-Vecchia)  and  Alatrium;  castal- 
datus  5  ;  castella  132  ;  oppida  16 ;  portus  7  ;  salinas  8  ;  villas 
14;  molendiiia  82;  pages  315  ;  coniplures  lacus,  pascua, 
decimas,  portoria,  ac  praediorum  immanem  copiam."  Till 
the  recent  suppression,  the  revenues  of  the  abbot,  who  has 
Ion-  resided  at  Rome,  amounted  to  nine  thousand  scudi 
anuuaily. 

But  in  1686,  when  Mabillon  made  his  monastic  tour,  the 
buildings  of  Farfa  were  already  falling  into  decay.  In  the 
summer  and  autumn  months  the  air  of  the  Farfarus  was 
considered  unhealthy,  and  the  abbot  resided  at  the  castle  of 
Fara  on  the  hill-side  above  the  monabtery,  and  the  monks 
eight  miles  off,  at  the  convent  of  San  Salvatore.  Since  that 
time  Farfa  has  been  more  and  more  neglected,  till  its  very 
name  and  existence  are  almost  utterly  forgotten. 
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Before  our  visit  to  Farfa  in  April,  1874,  we  found  it 
utterl)^  impossible  to  obtain  any  accurate  iniormation  eitlier 
as  to  the  present  state  of  the  monastery  or  the  means  of 
reaching  it.  No  foreigner,  no  modern  Roman,  had  ever 
been  known  to  go  there.  Even  Mr.  Hemans,  so  usually  in- 
defatigable, had  never  seen  it.  Priests,  monks,  and  bishops 
were  consulted  in  vain.  Two  monks  were  found  in  the 
abbey  of  Monte  Cassino  who  had  been  there,  and  who  spoke 
of  it  almost  with  tears  of  affectionate  admiration,  but  they 
liad  been  there  in  extreme  youth,  and  they  were  now  very 
old  men.  Our  nearest  approach  to  accurate  intormaiion 
about  the  long  lost  monastery  came  from  a  porter  at  one  of  the 
palaces,  who  had  a  cousin,  who  had  a  sister-in-law,  who  had 
a  lover,  who  had  seen  Farfa.  At  last,  a  cqachman  was 
found  who  came  from  that  neighbourhood,  and  who  said 
that  Englishmen  went  far  and  wide  to  sec  the  country  and 
underwent  many  difficulties  to  accomplish  their  objects,  but 
he  wondered  that  they  never  went  to  Farfa,  for  **  at  Farfa 

vvere  the  Gates  of  Paradise." 

Finding  no  carriage  at  the  Montorso  station,  we  were  glad 
to  take  the  so-called  diligence  to  Poggio  Mirteto,  being  the 
only  possible  means  of  locomotion — ^not  a  very  swift  one 
certainly,  as  it  only  went  at  a  foot's  pace  on  the  lex  el  ground, 
and  on  the  hills  it  stopped  altogether,  when,  as  the  driver 
explained,  it  was  "  necessary  for  all  the  company  to  get  out 
and  walk,  to  prevent  the  wheels  rolling  backwards."  We  at 
once  began  to  reach  a  new  country,  rich  in  vines  and  figs 
and  olives,  and  lovely  views  lowards  the  noble  serrated 
outline  of  Stjracte.  Here,  amidst  the  glowing  uplands,  the 
master  of  the  Hotel  Minerva  at  Rome  has  a  great  farm  and 
a  pink  palazzo.   Various  towns  and  villages  crest  the  differ- 
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ent  hills ;  to  the  left,  Cantelupo,  Pompeo,  Poggio  Catino, 
and  Aspra ;  to  the  right,  Montopoli.  The  largest  town  is 
Poggio  MirtdOy  which  our  driver  assured  us  was  //  Farigi 
delia  Sabina,  and  which  has  rather  a  handsome  church  and 
piazzsL  Strange  to  say,  the  population  of  this  considerable, 
Uiuugli  out  of  the  way  place,  is  chiefly  Protestant,  and  Li. ere 
is  a  Protestant  church  here.  The  priests  themselves,  by 
their  lives,  had  brought  about  this  change  of  religion,  said 
the  people  we  spoke  to. 

Here  we  obtained  a  carriage,  and  proceeded  to  Montopoli 
by  an  excellent  road  along  the  ridges  of  the  swelling  hills, 
which  are  covered  with  olives,  chestnuts,  and  peach-trees, 
with  an  under-carpet  of  com.  On  the  left  a  wide  valley  runs 
up  between  the  mountains,  which  are  here  clothed  with 
wood  almost  to  their  summits,  ending  in  the  rock-built  town 
of  Torfea.  The  further  mountain  is  crowned  by  a  castle. 
This  is  the  famous  fortress  of  Fara^  which  protected  the 
abbey  at  its  feet  in  time  of  trouble,  and  which  is  spoken 
of  in  the  chronicle  of  Farfa  as,  "  Castcllum  Pharse  in  hoc 


Farfa. 

eminente  monte."   On  the  hill  beyond,  at  the  spot  called 
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Bucci,  is  another  castle  of  the  monastery  called  Tribucci  or 

Buccinianum.  A  tall  ruined  tower  on  a  nearer  hill  is  called 
Cottetino. 

Embosomed  m  woods,  beneath  La  Fara,  the  great  monas- 
tery of  Farfa  stands  boldly  out  from  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain.   It  is  on  the  spot  where  the  Syrian  hermit  Lorenzo, 

who  had  1..a:ii  made  Bishop  of  S[)o1clo,  retired  from  the 
world  about  a.d.  550,  and  built  a  hermitage,  where  by  his 
prayers  he  destroyed  a  poisonous  dragon  which  had  long 
devastated  the  neighbouring  valleys.   The  exact  site  of  his 
cell  was  long  marked  \>y  three  t^dl  cypresses,  but  they  are 
now  only  to  be  seen  in  a  fresco  in  the  church.  Many 
brethren  and  disciples  gathering  around  his  retreat,  he  built 
a  monastery  which  he  called  after  the  name  of  the  farm — 
Casale  Acutianus — ^ui  which  it  was  erected,  and  dedicated  it 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin.    The  monastery  of  Acutianus  became 
a  place  of  pilgrimage,  as  containing  the  shrine  of  Lorenzo, 
and  attained  great  splendour,  no  less  than  five  basilicas  being 
raised  there,  one  of  which  was  intended  for  women.  But 
the  monaster}''  was  attixckcd  and  destroyed  by  the  T.ombards 
in  568.  It  then  remained  desolate  till  681,  when  S.  Thomas 
the  Venerable,  while  praying  before  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in 
Jerusalem,  beheld  in  a  vision  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  com- 
manded him  to  rebuild  her  sanctuary  and  that  of  her 
servant  Lorenzo,    The  buildings  were  restored,  and  the 
monastery  rose  to  such  magnificence,  that  no  other  in  Italy, 
except  that  of  Nonantula,  could  rival  it.    Early  in  the 
eleventh  century  the  name  seems  to  have  been  changed  to 
Farf;).  The  famous  Chronicle  speaks  of  it  by  both  its  names 
— Liber  Chronid  Monasterii  Acutiani  sive  Farfensis  in 
Ducatu  Spoletano." 
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"  About  the  year  936,  the  reigning  abbot  was  murdered  by  two  of  the 
fraternity,  Campo  and  Hildebrand.  The  last  words  of  the  abbot,  ad- 
dressed in  doggerel  Latin  to  Campo,  were,  *  Campigenans  Campo,  maU 
quam  me  campegenastis.' 

•*  Campo  was  abbot  in  936,  and  Hildebrand  in  939.  The  conduct  of 
Campo  seems  to  have  been  particularly  disi:;raceful :  his  childrcsi  he 
portioned  from  the  effects  of  the  church,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
addicted  to  every  species  of  riotous  and  disorderly  living,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  place  and  times. 

These  crying  sins  of  the  Christians,  says  the  history,  calling  aloud 
for  punishment,  the  Agareni  (Saracens)  invaded  the  country  (a.d.  1004) 
and  surrounded  the  monastery  of  Farfa.  The  abbot  of  that  time,  Peter, 
made  a  stout  resistance,  and  drove  away  the  invaders  several  times ;  and, 
in  the  interim,  found  means  to  send  away  all  the  treasure  of  hU  coin  cut 
t.:>  Rome,  to  Rieti,  and  Firmo.  The  valuable  marbles  of  the  church 
lie  Iiid  underfT-ound,  and  they  ha.ve  never  since  been  discovered.  The 
Saracens,  when  they  at  Iciil;!';  t< ok  the  deserted  monastery,  though 
eiiraj^ed  at  the  lo.s  of  their  cxptxitt^d  booty,  admired  the  place  much, 
that  instead  of  burning  it,  they  converted  it  into  a  residence  lui  them- 
selves. The  abbey  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  fire  :  certain  Chris- 
tian marauders  from  Po^o  Catino,  who  had  taken  up  their  lodging 
there  for  the  night,  whilst  the  Saracens  were  absent  upon  some  occasion, 
had  lighted  a  fire  in  a  comer,  which  (being  alarmed  by  some  noise  in 
the  abbey)  they  left  burning ;  and,  hunting  away,  the  neglected  fire 
spread,  and  the  stately  buildings  were  completely  destroyed. 

**  After  this,  Farfa  lay  in  ruins  forty-eight  years  ;  till  Hugo,  king  of 
Burgundy,  coming  into  Italy,  the  abbot  Raffredus  began  to  restore  it, 
witli  the  treasures  sent  to  Rome  and  to  Firmo  ;  but  those  which  had 
been  conveyed  to  Rieti  had  fallen  into  tiieliands  of  the  Saracens." — Sir 
W.  GclCs  Rome  and  its  Vicimty. 

From  the  time  of  St  Thomas  the  Venerable  in  680,  to 
Nicholas  II.  in  1388,  the  list  of  the  abbots  of  Farfa  is 

almost  intact,  and  the  place  constantly  increased  in  import- 
ance. One  of  its  monks,  Bernardo,  chosen  Abbot  of 
Subiaco  in  the  thirteenth  century,  pompously  begins  his 
installation-edict  with:  **We,  Bernardo  Eretoni,  of  the 
Order  of  St  Benedict,  monk  of  the  holy  and  imperial  abbey 
of  S.  Maria  of  Farfa,  and  afterwards  by  the  grace  of  God 
Abbot  of  S.  Scolastica,  &c/' 
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Through  the  valley  beneath  the  monastery  flows  the 

beautiful  river  Farfarus  or  Fabaris  : — 

*'Qui  Thybrim  Fabarimque  bibunt." — Vir^L  jSn.  vii.  715. 
**  Amoense  Farfenis  umbrae." — Ovid.  Metam,  xiv.  330. 

and  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge. 

As  in  classical  times,  the  valley  is  almost  buried  in  ver 
dure.  Plautus  alludes  to  it ; — "  You  shall  be  dispersed  like 
the  leaves  of  Farfarus."  A  stony  road  (possible  for  car- 
riages) ascends  from  the  stream,  through  thickets  of  oaks, 
and  of  Judas  trees,  which  make  the  very  ground  -^jiiik  v.iLii 
their  failing  flowers  in  spring.  The  banks  are  carpeted 
with  periwinkles  and  anemones^  and  cuckoos  and  nightin- 
gales sing  incessantly  in  the  thick  shades.  Ah  outer  wall 
surrounds  the  monastic  enclosures,  and  serves  also  as  pro- 
tection to  the  little  village,  which  nestles  under  the  shadow 
of  the  church.  Twice  a  year,  after  Easter  and  Michael- 
mas, there  is  a  famous  fair  here,  much  frequented  by  those 
who  purchase  the  oil  of  Farfa,  which  is  sold  here  in  huge 
barrels.  At  these  times  the  Titular  Abbot,  who  is  also  the 
Procuratore  Genercde  of  the  whole  Benedictine  Order  (the 
Padre  Pescinelli),  comes  to  reside  for  a  time  at  Farfa,  where 
there  are  generally  only  three  monks,  to  fulfil  the  offices  of 
the  Church.  We  were  fortunate  in  arriving  at  this  time. 
The  little  street  was  lined  with  booths  lull  of  gay  wares,  and 
shaded  by  coloured  awnmgs  of  orange,  blue,  and  white 
canvas.  Two  gateways,  both  very  richly  sculptured,  lead 
to  the  church.  Over  the  outer,  the  sainted  founders, 
Lorenzo  and  Tomaso,  over  the  inner  Benedict  and  Scholas- 
tica,  kneel  before  the  Virgin  and  Child,  in  two  very  beau 
tiful  frescoes  by  an  early  Umbrian  master.   The  church  is 
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cruciform,  and  almost  covered  with  frescoes,  which,  if  not 
very  good  as  works  of  art,  are  at  least  highly  picturesque. 
The  papal  benefactors  of  the  monastery  are  represented 
between  the  arches,  which  are  supported  by  ancient  granite 
pillars.  The  ceiling  is  richly  carved  in  wood.  At  the  cross 
is  an  intricate  pavement  of  opus-alexantJrium.  The  wlioie 
of  the  western  wall  above  the  door  is  occupied  by  a  iiresco 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  which,  when  executed,  was  con- 
sidered "  so  terrible  to  behold,  that  those  who  looked  upon 
it  thought  of  nothing  but  death  fur  many  days." 


Couvent  of  Farfa. 


The  choir  is  now  stripped  of  its  choir  books  plated  with 
gold  and  silver  and  set  with  gems,"  and  is  no  longer  rich  in 

Liold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  in  dresses  for  the  officiating 
priests,  enil^roidered  with  gold,  and  studded  with  precious 
stones,"  but  a  beautiful  paschal-candlestick  remains,  a  real 
work  of  art,  though  only  carved  in  wood.  On  the  left  of  the 
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altar  is  the  Chapel  of  S.  Lorenzo  Siro,  where  he  is  buried, 

and  where  tlie  brazen  hoop  of  the  scatoLi  hi  which  he  carried 
a  famous  picture  of  the  Virgin  co  Farfa  is  preserved.  This 
picture  is  still  over  the  high-altar :  four  heads,  the  Viigin, 
with  the  Bambino  beneath,  and  two  seraphms  set  in  gold — 
black  of  course,  and  attributed  to  St.  Luke.  On  the  right  is 
the  chapel  of  tlie  second  founder,  Tomaso,  witli  a  picture  of 
him  receiving  the  commands  of  the  Virgin ;  the  hill  of  Farfa 
and  the  three  cypresses  of  Lorenzo  are  represented  in  the 
background.  Here  also,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  church, 
the  original  building  is  pourtrayed  witli  two  towers,  only 
one  of  which  remains. 

The  vast  monastic  buildings  are  now  chiefly  used  as  a 
farm.  In  the  corner  of  the  cloister  is  an  ancient  well, 
ap[)arcnily  a  relic  of  some  pagan  temple  on  this  site,  to 
which  the  pihars  of  the  church  also  probably  belonged.  It 
is  beautifully  sculptured  with  the  Battle  of  the  Amazons  in 
high  relief.  Outside,  is  the  terrace,  where  the  Chronicle  says 
thai  the  monks  were  sitting  before  supper,  in  the  year  1125, 
when  "  they  beheld  the  tower  of  the  castle  of  Farfa  stricken 
and  burnt  by  a  flash  of  lightning." 

It  was  a  picture  seldom  seen  now  in  Italy,  when  the 
carriage  came  to  take  us  away  from  Farfa  and  the  venerable 
abbot  with  his  few  remaining  monks  came  out  to  take  leave 
of  us.  He  had  invited  us  to  stay,  as  the  abbey  is  no  longer 
datmira^  and  the  ladies  of  our  party  could  have  been  ac- 
commodated, "  though,"  he  added,  **  as  there  were  neitlier  beds 
nor  chairs,  they  might  not  be  very  corn  I  or  table."  As  he 
stood  in  the  gateway,  under  the  old  fresco,  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  little  town  gathered  around  him,  with  perfect 
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friendly  confidence  in  him,  and  farewell  speeches  for  us — 
and  it  gave  one  an  idea  of  what  the  paternal  relation  must 
often  have  been  between  the  abbots  and  their  people  in 
these  secluded  places,  and  of  what  might  have  been  their 
influence. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 


CIVITA  CASTELLANA  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
'nr^HIS  is  quite  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Italy; 


A  and  is  far  too  little  known.  Scarcely  one  traveller  in 
a  thousand  ever  visits  Civita  Castellana,  though  it  stands 
amid  the  noblest  scenery  imaginable,  possesses  the  most 
delightful  air  and  lovely  views  over  the  mountains,  and  is 
only  two  hours  distant  from  Rome.  The  inns  are  very 
humble,  but  bearable.  The  Croce  Bianca  is  the  best,  though 
there  is  a  fine  view  from  La  Posta.  To  the  archaeologist  the 
neighbourhood  of  Civita  opens  a  wonderful  mine  of  interest 
hitherto  almost  unexplored,  while  to  the  botanist  and  geolo- 
gist it  would  prove  scarcely  less  attractive.  An  artist  might 
pass  months  here  fully  employed  upon  the  glorious  scenery, 
though  there  is  no  \  iiiety  of  costume  ill  this  country,  as  in, 
the  mountain  villages  .south  of  Rome. 

On  the  last  day  of  April,  a  most  lovely  fresh  sunny  morn- 
ing, we  took  our  tickets  at  Rome  for  the  Borghetto  station 
on  the  Florence  line  of  railway.  It  is  rather  more  than  an 
hour's  journey  across  the  Campagna,  passing  close  under  the 
hill  of  Fidenae,  and  seeing,  beyond  it,  Monte  Rotondo  on 
the  right,  and  the  town  of  Corese,  the  ancient  Cures,  which 
Dionysius  calls  the  greatest  of  Sabine  cities,  on  the  left 
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Several  carriages  were  waiting  at  Borghetto,  and  we  travelled 
pleasantly  into  the  delicious  clover-scented  uplands,  stopping 


Borghetto. 


by  the  way  to  adniire  the  grand  old  castle  with  its  tall  tower 
and  ruined  church,  standing  on  a  tufa  rock  just  above  the 
railway.  Beyond,  in  the  hollow,  flows  the  stealthy  Tiber, 
which  here  makes  such  immense  bends  amongst  the  low- 
lying  pasture  lands  that  one  pities  the  passengers  in  the 
river  steamers,  whicli  till  a  few  years  ago  were  the  chief 
means  of  communication  between  i:lome  and  Borghetto. 
As  we  were  carried  merrily  on  over  the  luxuriant  hay-fields, 
between  hedges  of  wild  roses  and  cistus,  we  looked  across 
the  valley  to  Magliau  Sabiiia  gleaming  white  against  the 
dark  mountain  steeps.  Suddenly,  without  any  previous 
sign,  the  pastures  opened,  and  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
edge  of  a  gulf  in  the  tufa,  a  deep  abyss  of  rock  where 
the  evergreen  shrubs  and  honeysuckle  fell  in  perfect 
cascades  of  luxuriance  over  the  red  and  yellow  tufa  clilVs, 
Stained  here  and  there  with  dashes  of  black  and  brown, 
and  perforated  with  Etruscan  tombs  of  various  sizes, 
reached  by  narrow  pathways  along  the  face  of  the  pre- 
cipice.   In  tlie  misty  depths  the  iuile  river  Treja  wanders 
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amid  huge  stones,  and  under  the  tall  arches  of  a  magniii' 

cent  bridge  of  17 12,  which  crosses  the  ravine  at  a  height. 


Gorge  of  Civita  Castellana. 


of  120  feet.  The  opposite  bank  is  crested  by  the  old 
houses  and  churches  of  Civita ;  and  in  the  hollow  are  some 
rustic  water>mills.  One  must  make  a  very  sharp  bargain  if 
one  descends  at  the  Hotel  of  La  Posta,  as  the  landlord  takes 
advantage  of  his  few  travellers  to  extort  as  much  as  he  pos* 
sibly  can.  It  is  a  curious  kind  of  caravansary,  as  a  great 
part  of  the  large  building  is  let  oft'  to  poor  families,  and  most 
of  what  remains  is  occupied  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison. 
Ablutions  can  here  only  be  made  like  mosaics,  a  small  por- 
tion at  a  time.  From  the  terrace  there  is  the  most  lovely 
view  over  the  ravine  to  the  mountains. 

The  Cathedral  of  Civita  is  very  fascinating,  and  very  un- 
like anything  else.  The  wide  portico  at  the  west  end  sup- 
ported by  a  range  of  pillars  is  encrusted  with  lovely  mosaic 
work  of  1210,  by  Lorenzo  Cosmati  and  his  sons. 
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"  A  line  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  a  porch  of  fair  proportions,  flanked 
by  porticoes.  The  porch  opens  on  to  the  chief  portal  by  a  broad  arch 
resting  on  pilasters  and  crowned  with  an  entablature  and  balcony.  The 
portal  is  a  series  of  pilasters  and  columns,  above  the  architrave  of 
which  is  a  recess  with  a  fan  window.  The  arched  border  of  this  recess, 
as  wdi  as  the  pilasters,  friezes,  and  wall,  are  worked  in  mosaic.  In  the 
key  of  the  border  is  the  lamb ;  on  the  pilasters,  the  symbols  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. The  following  uiscription  on  the  architrave  reveals  the  name  of 
fhe  author: 

Laurentlus  cum  Jacolio,  filio  suo,  rr.agistri 
doctissimi  Romaiii,  hoc  opus  fccerunt. 

Two  lateral  doors  flank  the  chief  portal,  and  in  the  lunette  of  that  to  tlie 

ri|^ht  is  a  bust  figiire  in  mosaic  of  the  Saviour,  with  a  cniciform  jewelled 

nimbus,  holding  a  book  :ind  stretching  out  his  right  hand  in  the  act  of 

benediction.    A  natural  movement  ami  fair  contours  mark  the  figure, 

which  has  none  of  the  usual  grimness  or  vehemence.    The  oval  head, 

inclosed  by  hair  falUng  in  a  triple  wave  behind  the  shoulders,  has  at 

least  an  expression  of  rex>ose.  The  chin,  broad  and  bare,  is  fringed  with 

a  short  beard,  the  nose  is  straight,  the  mouth  small,  and  the  eyes  without 

stare.  A  red  tunic  with  gold  borders  and  jewelled  blue  cuf^  and  a  gold 

mantle,  complete  the  dress,  M'hich  is  shadowless  and  flat,  but  fairly  lined. 

The  yellowish  flesh  tint  s  tcud  to  red  on  the  cheeks,  and  are  outlined  with 

red  in  the  lights  atid  black  in  the  shadows.    On  the  architrave  below 

this  gay  and  not  unpleasant  mosaic  are  the  words: 

Ma  .  .  .  Jaco  \  f  Raiaerius  Petri  Rodulpho  hen  fecit. 
bus  m  fecit )  Crowe  and  CavalcaselU. 

Except  the  opus  alexandrinum  pavement  and  the  crypt, 
the  interior  of  the  church  has  been  modernized,  but  the 

arrangement  is  remarkable,  as  the  nave  ends  in  a  broad 
semi-circular  staircase  leading  to  the  tribune,  like  a  picture 
of  Paul  Veronese.  The  transepts  are  occupied  by  the  local 
saints  Gracilianus  and  Felicissima :  the  latter  is  shown  in  a 
glass  case  and  wreath  of  pink  roses. 

Beyond  the  cathedral  rises  the  citadel^  built  by  Antonio 
San  Gallo  for  Alexander  VI.  Gsell-fels  calls  its  tower  with  the 
triangular  outworks  **  the  political  Bastile  of  Rome."  Some 
years  ago  we  went  thither  to  visit  the  famous  robber  chief- 
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tainGasparoni,  imprisoned  for  twenty  years  under  the  papacy. 
Many  of  his  band  were  with  him,  and  there  was  certainly 
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an  unpleasant  sensation  when  the  door  of  the  large  room 
fliey  inhabited  was  closed,  and  from  the  numerous  liule 
beds  where  they  were  lying,  gaunt  and  with  matted  hail*, 
the  many  figures  rose  up  of  men  who  were  so  long  the  terror 
of  the  Campagna,  and  whose  murders  under  circumstances 
of  the  most  detailed  barbarity  still  are  told  by  Castelli  grand- 
mothers to  terrify  tliu  \  ije  circles.  When  About  went  to 
visit  Gasparoni  in  his  prison,  the  old  robber  chief  offered 
him  a  printed  list  of  the  hundred  murders  he  had  committed, 
as  a  souvenir  on  taking  leave,  and  was  greatly  surprised  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  accept  it  Under  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment *  Gasparoni  and  all  the  survivors  of  liis  band  are  set  at 
liberty ! 

Civita  Castellana  occupies  the  site  of  the  Falerium  Vetus, 

*  Who  complain  tliat  brigandage  is  encouraged  bv  the  adherents  of 
the  Pope  and  Francis  II. 
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mentioned  so  often  by  Plutarch  and  Livy,  and  founded  by 

the  Pelasgi  soon  after  the  Trojan  war.  Ovid  however,  who 
married  a  Faliscan  wife,  ascribes  its  foundation  to  Halesus, 
son  of  Agamemnon. 

Venerat  Atridas  &tis  agitatus  Halesus ; 
A  qao  se  dictam  terra  Falisca  putat.*' 

Fast.  iv.  73. 

*'  Cum  mihi  pomiferis  conjux  foret  orta  Faliscis, 

Mceoia  contigimus  victa,  Camille,  tibi. 
Casta  sacerdotes  Junonl  festa  parabant 

P€r  celebres  lados,  indigenamque  bovem. 
Grande  morae  pretium  ritus  cognoscer^  quamvis  . 

DlfHcIIis  cllvis  hue  via  praebet  iter. 
Slat  vctus  et  dcnsa  prrenubilus  arbore  lucus: 

Aspice,  conccclas  numen  inesse  loco. 
Acci["nl  ara  prcces,  votivaque  tura  j)ioi'nm, 

Ara  per  antiquas  facta  sine  arte  iiianus. 
Hinc  ubi  praesonuit  soUenni  tibia  cantu, 

It  per  velatas  annua  pompa  vias. 
Dttcuntur  nivese,  populo  plaudente,  juvencse, 

Quas  aluit  campis  herba  Falisca  suis.'* 

Antor.  iii.  El^,  13. 

"  Camillas  was  the  militaiy  tribune  under  whom  Falerii  was  added  to 
the  territory  of  Rome.  According  to  the  legend,  *a  schoolmaster,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  sons  of  the  principal  citizens,  took  an  opportunity 
when  walking  with  his  boys  without  the  walls,  to  lead  them  to  the 

Roman  camp,  and  throw  them  into  the  power  of  the  enemy.  But 

Camillus,  indic^nant  at  this  trea^'on,  bade  the  boys  drive  their  master  back 
into  the  town  again,  flogg^ing  him  all  the  way  thither,  for  the  Romans, 
he  said,  made  no  war  with  children.  Upon  this  the  Faliscans,  won  by 
his  magTianiuiity,  surrendered  to  him  at  discretion,  themselves,  their 
city,  and  their  coujitry.'  " — Arnolcfs  Hist,  of  Rome* 

The  most  remarkable  remains  of  the  ancient  Falerii  will 
be  fotmd  near  the  Ponte  Terrano  about  a  mile  beyond  the 
castle  of  Sangallo.   The  bridge  crosses  the  ravine  of  the  Rio 

Maggiore  by  a  double  arch;  one  pier  is  of  rock,  the  otiitr 
of  Etruscan  masonry. 
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"The  cliffs  above  and  below  the  bridge  are  perforated  in  every  direc- 
tion with  holes—doorways  innumerable,  leading  into  spacious  tombs- 
sepulchral  niches  of  various  forms  and  sizes— here,  rows  of  squares,  side « 
by  side,  like  the  port-holes  of  a  ship  of  war— there,  long  and  shallow 

recesses,  one  over  the  oiIk  r,  like  an  open  cupboard,  or  a  book-case, ' 
where  the  dead  were  literally  laid  upon  the  shelf, — ^now  again,  upright 
like  pigeon-holes, — or  still  taller  and  narrower,  like  the  ^m?*'<7//-r  in  a 
fortification.    Thi>  seems  to  have  been  the  princii  al  necropolis  of  the 
Etruscan  city.    If  you  enter  any  of  the  tombs,  which  are  in  all  the  faces 
of  the  low  cliffs  inio  whicli  the  ground  breaks,  you  will  find  one  general 
plan  prevailing,  characteristic  of  the  site.    Unlike  those  of  Sutri,  where 
the  door  opens  at  once  into  the  tomb,  it  here  leads  into  a  small  ante* 
chamber,  seldom  as  much  as  five  feet  square,  which  has  an  oblong  hole 
in  the  ceiling,  running  up  like  a  chimney  to  the  level  of  the  ground 
above.   The  tomb  itself  is  generally  spacious — from  twelve  to  twenty 
feet  square,  or  of  an  oblong  form — ^never  circular — ^mostly  with  a  massive 
square  pillar  in  the  centre,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  or,  in  many  cases, 
with  a  thick  partition-wall  of  rock  instenrl,  dividing  the  tomb  mto  two 
( r)ual  parts.    The  front  of  this,  whether  it  be  pillar  or  projecting  wall, 
is  generally  hollowed  out,  sometimes  in  recesses,  long  and  shallow,  and 
one  over  Uie  other,  to  contain  bodies,  sometimes  in  upright  niches,  for 
cinerary  urns  or  votive  offerings.   Around  the  walls  are  long  recesses  for 
bodies,  in  double  or  triple  tiers,  just  as  in  the  catacombs  and  tombs  of 
the  early  Christians,  forcibly  reminding  you,  by  their  size^  form,  and 
arrangement,  of  the  berths  in  a  steamer's  cabin.    The  door-posts  are 
frequently  gprooved  to  hold  the  stone  slabs  with  which  the  tombs  were 
closed.    The  chimney  in  the  ceiling  of  the  ante-chamber  probably  served 
several  purposes— as  a  spiramen^  or  vent-hole,  to  let  off  the  effluvium  of 
the  decaying  bodies  or  burnt  ashes — as  a  means  of  pouring  in  libations 
to  the  graves  of  the  dead — and  as  a  means  of  entrance  on  emergency 
after  the  doors  were  closed.    Tlial  tliey  were  used  for  the  latter  purpose 
is  evident,  for  in  the  sides  of  these  chimneys  may  be  seen  small  niches, 
about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  one  above  the  other,  manifestly  cut  for 
the  hands  and  feet.   These  chimneys  were  probably  left  open  for  some 
time,  till  the  effluvium  had  passed  off,  and  then  were  covered  in, 
generally  with  large  hewn  blocks.    Similar  trap<doorways  to  tombs  are 
f  )und  occasionally  at  Cometo,  Ferento,  Cervetri,  and  elsewhere  in 
Etruria,  but  nowhere  in  such  numbers  as  at  Civita  Castcllana  and 
Fallen,  where  they  form  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  sepulchres."— 
Dennis^  Cities  of  Etruria* 

One  of  tile  tombs  near  the  bridge  is  decorated  with  a  row 
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of  niches,  five  on  each  side  of  the  doorway ;  on  the  next 
tomb  to  this  is  inscribed — *Tucthnu*  in  Etruscan  letters, 

once  filled  ill  with  red.  Another  tomb  hard  by  has  an 
Etruscan  inscription  of  two  lines,  but  much  obliterated. 
Fragments  of  Etruscan  masonry  remain  here  and  there  along 
the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  serving  as  the  foundation  of  mediaeval 
walls.  Wherever  you  turn  around  Civita  Castellana^  the 
ravine  seems  to  pursue  you,  as  if  the  earth  were  opening 
under  your  feet;  so  does  it  twist  around  the  town.  Each  tiuii 
is  a  picture  more  beautiful  than  the  last,  and  ever  and 
again  beyond  the  rocky  avenues,  Soracte,  steeped  in  violet 
shadows,  appears  rising  out  of  the  tender  green  of  the  phi  in. 
The  gorge  has  been  compared  to  the  famous  Taio  of  Ronda ; 
it  has  no  waterfalls  and  the  cliffs  are  not  as  high,  but  it  is 
quite  as  full  of  colour  and  beauty.  The  traveller  who  merely 
spends  a  few  hours  in  Civita  knows  nothing  of  it.  In  the 
early  morning  the  hollows  are  filled  with  mist,  while  the  sun 
lights  up  here  and  there  a  crag  crested  with  ilex  and  over- 
hung with  clematis  and  honeysuckle.  Near  the  bridge  a 
huge  block  of  grey  rock  divides  the  valley  and  stands  level 
at  the  top  \\\\\\  tlie  surrounding  country,  from  which  it  must 
once  have  been  riven, — ^Uke  an  inaccessible  island  fortress  in 
the  midst  of  the  ravine.  Up  into  the  town  winds  the  ancient 
way,  a  steep  zig-zag  following  the  curves  of  the  rock,  and 
here  are  fountains  where  the  dresses  of  the  women  who 
come  down  to  draw  water,  or  to  wash  at  the  great  basons  on 
the  ledge,  add  bright  patches  of  colour  to  the  view.  While 
upon  the  face  of  the  rocks  and  along  the  edge  of  paths  in 
the  precipices,  so  narrow  now  that  only  goats  can  follow  them, 
yawn  everywhere  the  open  mouths  of  caverned  sepulchres, 
the  dead  pursuing  the  living  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city. 
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About  three  miles  beyond  the  Ponte  Terrano,  stranded  and 
deserted  in  the  upland  plain,  so  wildly  beautiful  from  its 

thickets  of  broom  and  cistus  and  its  primaeval  oak  woods,  and 
backed  by  the  lovely  ranges  of  the  Ciminian  hills,  stands  the 
utterly  ruined  city  of  Falkri,  One  of  the  finest  Etrascan 
tombs  in  this  country  is  passed  on  the  way  thither.  It  is  in 
a  hoUow,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  presenting  a  three-arched 
portico,  with  a'  boldly-cut  cornice,  sculptured  in  the  rock. 
Within  is  an  ante-chamber  leading  into  the  principal  tomb. 
Here  the  flat  ceiling  is  supported  by  a  square  pillar,  all 
around  are  benches  for  sarcophagi,  and  the  walls  and 
pillars  are  perforated  with  niches  for  urns  or  ornaments. 
Several  otlier  tombs  exist  close  by,  but  this  may  be  taken  as 
a  good  specimen  of  an  Etruscan  sepulchre,  and  is  more 
architecturally  interesting  than  any  of  the  tombs  at  Castel 
d'Asso  or  Ijieda. 

Soon  after  ascending  the  hill  beyond  the  tombs,  Falleri 
comes  in  sight,  its  massive  walls  and  towers  rising  above  the 
ploughed  land,  about  twenty-five  feet  in  height  They  are 
almost  perfect,  but  there  are  no  ruins  standing  of  the  city 
within  them. 

**  There  is  nothing  to  recommend  the  site  of  Falerii,  as  a  strong  posi- 
tion. The  whole  of  the  northern  wall  of  the  city  stands  only  as  much 
above  the  plain,  as  may  be  acconntcd  for  by  the  circumstance  of  having 
been  buiU  upon  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the  ditch.  In  this  pari  of  tlie 
wall  there  are  nineteen  towers,  all  remaining  in  a  state  of  great  per-, 
feciiou,  hfteen  or  sixteen  courses  in  heiglit  j  but,  from  their  position, 
they  are  of  little  strength.  About  nineteen  more  are  on  the  second  side 
of  the  triangle,  placed  on  the  verge  of  precipices :  the  third  side  is  de- 
fended not  only  by  walls,  but  by  a  rocky  descent  into  a  deep  glen, 
watered  by  a  pretty  stream,  which  ^Is  into  the  Tiber.  The  vestiges  of 
an  ancient  aqueduct  may  be  traced  from  the  upper  country,  and  a 
modem  one  passes  near  the  stream  in  the  glen  below. 

The  walls  were  of  tu£a ;  in  some  parts  twelve  courses  of  blocks  are 
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still  renwuning,  and  in  others  as  many  as  fifteen  or  sixteen.  The  solidity 
of  the  towers  is  sin^iilar ;  they  do  not  project  internally  beyond  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  and  soiue  of  them  have  no  more  than  five  stones 
at  the  base,  and  no  empty  si>acc  within.  The  distance  between  them 
is  about  fifty  yards.  Above  the  parapet  the  towers  were  chambered  ; 
and  being  pierced  by  doors,  periuiited  an  uninterrupted  walk  on  the 
top  of  the  walls  behind  ilie  battlements.  Perhaps  no  plaxje  presents  a 
more  perfect  specimen  of  ancient  military  architecture ;  its  preservation 
in  modem  times  may  be  principally  ascribed  to  the  seclusion  and  com- 
parative desertion  of  the  district."— C?-!//**  Roman  Topography, 

111  the  turfy  enclosure  which  the  walls  encircle  stand  only 
the  remains  of  a  mediaeval  abbey — Santa  Maria  di  Falkri^ 
with  its  beautiful  church,  of  the  twelfth  century,  utterly 
ruined  since  the  roof  fell  in  thirty  years  ago,  and  overgrown 
with  rank  vegetation,  though  retaining  all  the  delicate 
sculpture  of  its  pillars  and  cornices,  evidently  constructed  of 
materials  taken  from  the  ancient  city.  The  cart-track  which 
diverges  from  the  front  of  the  church  leads  to  the  Porta  di 
Giove^  a  fine  gate  admirably  preserved  and  flanked  by 
towers.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  sculptured  head  over 
the  key-stone  of  the  arch,  though  this  more  probably  repre- 
sents Apollo  than  Jupiter. 


Porta  di  CHove.  Falleii 


To  enjoy  Falleri  properly,  one  must  make  the  circuit  of 
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the  walls,  which  are  nearly  triangular,  and  which,  on  the 

side  which  overhangs  the  stream,  rise  almost  perpendicular 
with  the  tufa  rocks.  Here  and  there  they  are  hollowed  into 
tombs  and  niches,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow 
ravine  are  tall  cliffs  full  of  small  caverned  sepulchres.  In 
the  distance  beyond  the  broomy  heights,  soars  Soracte,  ever 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  mountains.  Below  flows  the 
rivulet  Miccino,  one  of  the  waters  which  Pliny  describes  as 
having  the  power  of  imparting  a  white  colour  to  cattle.  In 
the  southern  wall  of  the  city  is  the  Porta  del  Bove^  so  called 
from  the  bull*s-head  upon  its  key-stone.  Falleri  was  a  city 
constructed  entirely  upon  the  Etruscan  model,  but  was  built 
in  the  year  of  Rome  512,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  city,  when  it  was  called  Falerium  Novum,  Zonaras, 
who  describes  the  capture  of  Falerium  Vetus,  says  that 
"  the  ancient  city  situated  on  a  steep  and  lofty  height  was 
destroyed,  and  another  built  on  a  site  <^asy  of  access."  The 
name  of  the  ancient  city  was  transferred  with  the  inhabitants, 
and  when  the  town  on  the  earlier  site  rose  from  its  ruins,  in 
the  ninth  century,  it  was  with  the  name  of  Civita  Castellana. 
The  second  town  was  erected  by  the  Romans,  but  at  a  time 
when  Etruscan  arts  were  most  admired  and  copied,  and  it  was 
probably  raised  on  or  near  the  site  of  some  small  Etruscan 
citadel,  to  which  many  of  the  tombs  in  its  rock-barriers  may 
have  belonged. 

"This  celebrated  city,  unlike  the  other  rivals  of  Rome,  has  preserved 
entire  the  circuit  of  her  ancient  walls.    Not  one  ancient  building  is 

standing  within  them  :  they  have  survived  all  that  they  were  erected  to 
defend.  It  is  very  fine  to  see  the  enormous  mrisses  of  travertine 
masonry  glowing  in  tlie  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  throwing  their  long 
jiurple  shadows  on  tlie  bright  fresh  green  of  the  spring  grass  and  blossoni- 
iag  thickets.  And  most  of  all,  where  the  walls,  skirting  one  of  the 
deep  glens,  are  buUt  down  even  into  its  depths»  presenting  a  face  of 
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solid  masonry  not  less  than  fifty  feet  in  heigHt  One  longs  to  have  a 
painter  there,  to  catch  the  warm  glow  of  the  great  wall,  lichened  and 

weather-stained,  as  it  descends  into  the  verdnrc,  and  then  into  the  deep 
shadow  of  the  underlying  ravine  ;  then  the  same  is  again  repeated,  but 
with  all  the  varieties  of  reccilin^  colour,  as,  promoniory  after  promon- 
tory, the  defences  run  up  the  glen  ;  till  at  length  a  barrier  of  high  rocks 
closes  in  its  head,  over  which,  jafter  a  belt  of  wooded  country,  rises  the 
graceful  group  of  Soracte^  in  loveliest,  tenderest  blue.  But  no  painter 
can  give  us  the  firagrance  of  the  spring-flowers  which  fills  the  air,  nor 
the  gushing  notes  of  many  nightingales  firom  the  balmy  thickets  below/* 
— Dean  Al/ord. 

On  the  first  of  May  we  drove  out  frona  Civita  Castellana 
to  spend  tiie  day  upon  Soracte,  emerging  from  the  town 
through  an  Etruscan  cutting  in  the  rock,  which  is  lined 
with  tombs.  The  excursion  is  a  very  easy  one,  though 
when  we  made  it  the  stone  bridges  in  the  hollow  had  all 
been  washed  away  in  a  flood,  and  a  man  had  to  be  sent  on 
to  help  in  taking  our  horses  out  and  in  drawing  our  car- 
riage over  a  temporary  wooden  structure. 

No  drive  can  be  uninteresting  with  such  an  object  as 
Soracte  before  one,  ever  becoming  more  defined.  Those 
who  look  at  it  from  Rome  have  no  idea  whatever  of  the 
majestic  character  of  the  mountain  as  seen  from  this  side, 
where  it  rises  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  green  plain 
of  the  table-land.  Dennis  compares  it  to  the  rock  of  Gib- 
raltar. Ampere  says  that  it  resembles  a  blue  island  in  the 
i£gean  Sea.  At  first  it  is  a  sharp  blue  wedge  against  the 
sky,  darkened  by  the  woods  with  which  it  is  covered,  then 
it  lengthens  out  into  several  peaks  of  sharp  cliff  succeed- 
intj  one  another  and  crowned  bv^  white  convents  and  her- 
mitages.  The  lower  slopes  are  rich  and  green.  They  melt 
gradually  into  thick  olive  groves,  which  terminate  in  steeps 
of  bare  grey  rock,  white  and  dazzling  when  the  sun  falls 
upon  them. 
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It  is  a  mark  of  a  severe  winter  when  Soracte  is  capped 
with  snow ; — 

**  Vides,  lit  alta  stet  nive  candiduin 
Soracte— '» 

JSoracef  Od,  i.  9. 

and,  thus  crested,  it  is  the  most  beautiful  feature  in  the  well- 
known  view  from  the  terrace  of  the  Pamfili-Doria  villa  at 
Rome.  But  all  the  snow  will  have  melted  before  the  charms 

of  the  fresh  spring  have  attracted  visitors  to  Civita  Cas- 
tellana,  and  its  lower  slopes  will  be  breaking  into  such  a  love- 
liness of  tender  green  as  is  quite  indescribable.  Though  of 
no  great  altitude,  Soracte,  firom  its  isolation,  its  form,  and  its 

glorious  colour,  is  far  mure  impressive  liiaii  liiaiiy  mountains 
which  are  hve  times  its  height 

"  Athos,  Olympus,  Etna,  Atlas,  made 
These  hills  seem  things  of  lesser  dignity, 
All,  save  the  lone  Soracte*s  haght,  displayed 
Not  now  in  snow,  which  asks  the  lyric  Roman's  aid 

For  our  remembrance,  and  from  out  the  plain 
Heaves  like  a  long-swept  wave  about  to  break. 
And  on  the  crest  hangs  pausing.'* 

ByroH^  ChU(k  Harold^  c.  iv. 

Separated  from  the  main  mass  of  the  momitain  on  the 
Roman  side,  is  an  attendant  rock  supporting  the  picturesque 
little  town  of  Sanf  Oreste,  which  has  given  its  modern  name 
to  Soracte.  At  the  foot  of  this  smaller  hill  is  the  fountain  of 
Felonica,  marking  the  side  of  Feronia,  where  the  peasants 
of  the  surrounding  districts  offered  their  firstfruits  to  the 
great  Sabine  goddess,  who  would  seem  to  have  been  iden- 
tical with  Proserpine. 

"  The  most  important  of  all  the  Italian  &irs  was  that  which  was  held 
at  Soracte  in  the  grove  of  Feronia,  a  situation  than  which  none  could 
he  found  more  favourable  for  the  exchange  of  commodities  among  the 
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three  great  nations.  That  high  isolated  mountain,  which  appears  to 
have  been  set  down  by  Natvre  herself  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of  the  Tiber 

as  a  ^oal  for  the  pil^^rim,  lay  on  llie  Ijoundary  which  separated  the  Etnis- 
cati  and  Sabine  lands  (to  the  latter  of  which  it  appears  mostly  to  have 
belonged),  and  it  was  likewise  easily  accessible  from  Latium  and  Um- 
bria.  Roman  merchants  r^ularly  made  their  appearance  there,  and 
the  wrongs  of  which  they  complained  gave  rise  to  many  a  quarrel  with 
the  Sabines. " — Mommser^s  Hist,  of  Rome,  ch.  xiii. 

It  was  narrated  by  Strabo,  that  pilgrims  to  Feronia,  pos- 
sessed with  her  spirit,  could  walk  with  bare  feet,  uninjtired, 
over  burning  coals.   The  goddess  was  honoured  with  such 

valuable  offerings  of  gold  and  silver,  that  Hannibal  thought 
it  worth  while  to  turn  aside  hither,  to  plunder  the  famous 
shrine. 


S.  Oreste  from  Somcte. 


Annibal  alia  au  pied  du  Soracte  piller  le  sanctuaire  de  Feronia ; 
les  paysanes  capenates,  aussi  devotes  ^  la  grande  d^esse  sabine  que  leurs 
descendants  peuvent  Tetre  i  Saint  Oreste,  of&suent  \  ce  sanctuaire 
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c^lebre  les  pr^mices  de  leurs  moissons.    Elle  recevait  aussi  des  ofTran- 

des  en  or  et  en  argent.  Annibal  traita  !e  sanctuaire  de  Feronia  comme  le 
j^cncial  Buonaparte  devait  trailer  un  jour  le  sanctuaire  de  Notre«Dame 
de  Lorette ;  il  le  d^pouilia." — Amperdt  Hist,  Rome^  iii.  100. 

A  carriage  can  ascend  the  mountain  as  far  as  S.  Oreste, 
and  here  we  left  it  near  the  gate  of  the  town  and  followed  a 
foot-path,  which  turns  up  to  the  left  by  a  small  chapel.  It 
is  about  two  miles  to  the  top.  Most  of  the  convents  are  in 
ruins.  Sta.  Lucia  is  the  first  which  comes  in  sight,  on  the 
crest  of  the  nearest  peak,  then  Sta.  Romana  on  the  eastern 
slope.  Then,  by  the  pilgrims*  road  which  winds  through  an 
avenue  of  ancient  ilexes  and  elms,  we  reached  the  gates  of 
Sla.  Maria  delle  Grazie.  The  long  drive,  and  the  steep 
in  the  great  heat,  had  made  us  faint  with  hunger  and  thirst. 
The  monks  came  out  with  wine,  and  slices  of  Bologna 
sausage  and  delicious  coarse  bread,  to  a  room  at  the  gate, 
for  ladies  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  walls,  and  never  was 
refreshment  more  acceptable.  There  are  only  thirteen 
monks  now,  who  live  an  active  life  of  charity,  and  whose 
advice  and  instruction  are  widely  sought  by  the  country 
people  around.  There  is  little  fear  of  their  suppression,  as 
they  have  scarcely  any  finances,  and  their  humble  dwellings 
on  the  bare  crag,  far  Irom  all  human  habitations,  could  not 
be  sold  for  anything,  and  would  be  useless  to  the  present 
Government.  Those  we  saw  were  a  grand  group ;  one,  a 
tall  and  commanding  figure  with  handsome  face  and  flashing 
eyes,  told  us  of  the  peace  and  blessing  he  receive*  1  from  his 
soUtary  life  here,  and  of  the  ever-growing  interest  of  tlie 
place  and  all  its  associations ;  another,  of  a  coarse  common 
expression,  spoke  in  murmuring  tones,  and  was  sceptical  about 
all  his  stories,  which  he  wound  up  always  by   E  tradizione 
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a  third,  was  an  old  venerable  man  of  eighty-six,  who  had 

passed  his  life  in  these  soHtiides,  a  life  so  evidently  given  up 
to  prayer  that  his  spirit  seemed  only  half  to  belong  to  earth. 
We  spoke  to  him  of  the  change  which  was  coming  over  the 
monastic  life,  but  he  did  not  murmur — **  la  volontk  di 
Dio;"  only  when  he  talked  of  the  great  poverty  of  the 
people  from  the  present  taxation,  and  of  their  reduced 
means  of  helping  them,  he  lamented  a  little.  He  said  the 
people  came  to  him  every  day,  and  they  asked  why  they 
had  such  sufferings  to  bear,  that  they  had  been  quite  happy 
before,  and  had  never  wished  or  sought  for  any  change;  and 
that  he  urged  them  to  patience  and  prayer,  and  to  the  faith 
that  though  outward  events  might  change  and  earthly  com- 
forts be  swept  away,  God,  who  led  His  children  by  mysterious 
teaching  which  we  could  not  fathom,  was  Himself  always  the 
same. 

The  three  monks  went  with  us  to  the  top,  where  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  the  "  guardian  of  the  holy  Soracte,"  for- 
merly stood,  and  where  the  Hirpini,  as  the  people  of  the 
surrounding  district  were  called,  came  to  oiler  their  annual 
sacrifices,  and  were,  on  that  account,  says  Pliny,  exempted 
from  military  service  and  other  public  duties. 

*'  Summe  dcCim,  sancti  custos  Soractis  Apollo, 
Qnem  prinil  colinuis,  cui  pincus  ardor  acervo 
Pascitur  :  et  medium  licti  pietate  per  ignein. 
Cultores  multa  premimus  vestigia  pruna  ; 
Da,  pater,  hoc  nostris  aboleri  dedecus  armis." 

VirgUy  Miu  xi.  785. 

"Turn  Soracte  satum,  praestantem  corpore  et  annis, 
iEquanum  noscens  ;  (patrio  cui  ritus  in  arvo, 
Quum  piiis  arcitenens  accensis  gaudet  acervis, 
£xta  ter  innocuos  laeto  portare  per  ignes) 
Sic  in  ApoUinea  semper  vestigia  pruna 
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Inviolata  teras,  victorque  vaporis  ad  aras 
Dona  serenato  referas  solennia  Fhoebo/' 

Sil.  ItaL  V.  175. 

On  the  supposed  site  of  the  ancient  temple,  2270  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  perched  on  the  highest  poiuts  of 
the  perpendicular  crags,  its  walls  one  with  their  precipices, 
now  stands  the  monastery  of  5.  Silvestro,  It  is  a  sublime 
position,  removed  from  and  above  everything  else.  Hawks 
circle  around  its  huge  cliffs,  and  are  the  only  sign  of  life. 


Convent  of  S.  Silve&tro,  Suiamit  of  Soroctc 


On  a  lower  terrace  are  the  church  and  hermitage  of  S,  An* 
tonWf  ruined  and  deserted.  To  these  solitudes  came  Con- 
stantme  to  seek  for  Sylvester  the  hermit,  whom  he  found  here 

in  a  cave  and  led  away  to  raise  to  tlie  papal  throne,  Avalking 
before  him  as  he  rode  upon  his  mule,  as  is  represented  in 
the  ancient  frescoes  of  the  Quattro  Incoronati. 
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"Sylvester,  who  had  been  elected  bishop  ot"  Rome,  fled  from  the  per- 
secution, and  dwelt  for  some  time  in  a  cavern,  near  the  summit  of 
Soracte.  While  he  lay  there  concealed,  the  Emperor  Constantine  was 
attacked  by  a  horrible  leprosy :  and  havmg  called  to  him  the  priests  of 
his  false  gods,  they  advised  that  he  should  bathe  himself  in  a  bath  of 
children's  blood,  and  three  thousand  children  were  collected  for  this  pur- 
pose. And,  as  he  proceeded  in  his  chariot  to  the  place  where  the  bath 
was  to  be  prepared,  the  mothers  of  these  children  threw  themselves  in 
his  way  with  di'^hcvcllo  1  hair,  weeping,  and  crying  alond  for  mercy. 
Then  Constantine  was  moved  to  tears,  and  he  commanded  that  the 
children  should  be  restored  to  their  mothers  with  great  gifts,  in  recom- 
pense of  what  they  had  suffered. 

"On  that  same  night,  as  he  lay  asleep,  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  appeared 
at  his  bedside,  and  they  stretched  their  hands  over  him,  and  said — *  Be> 
cause  thou  hast  feared  to  spill  the  innocent  blood,  Jesus  Christ  has  s^t 
us  to  bring  thee  good  counsel.  Send  to  Sylvester,  who  lies  hidden 
among  the  mountains,  and  he  sliall  show  thee  the  pool,  in  which  having 
washed  three  times,  thou  shalt  be  clean  of  thy  leprosy  ;  and  henceforth 
thou  shalt  adore  the  God  of  the  Christians,  and  thou  slialt  cease  to  per* 
sccute  and  oppre^^s  them.'  Then  Constantine,  awakim^  from  this  vision, 
sent  to  seaicli  fur  Sylvcbler.  And  he,  when  lie  saw  the  soldiers 
of  the  Emperor,  supposed  it  was  to  lead  him  to  tleath  ;  but  when  lie 
appeared  before  the  Emperor,  Constantine  saluted  him,  and  said,  *I 
would  know  of  thee  who  are  those  two  gods  who  appeared  to  me  in  the 
vision  of  the  night  ? '  And  Sylvester  replied,  *  They  were  not  gods,  but  the 
apostles  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  Then  Constantine  desired  that  he 
would  show  him  the  efiij^ies  of  these  two  apostles;  and  Sylvester  sent 
for  the  pictures  of  S,  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  which  were  in  the  possession 
of  certain  pions  Christians.  Constantine,  havinq;  beheld  tlictn,  saw  that 
they  were  tlie  same  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  his  dream.  Then  Syl« 
vester  bapli/e  i  him,  and  he  came  out  of  the  font  cured  of  hi*  malady.'* 
■^yameson  s  Sacred  Art, 

The  oratory  of  Sylvester  was  enclosed  in  a  monastery 

founded  in  74':)  by  Caiiomanj  son  of  Charles  Martel,  and 
uacle  of  Charlemagiie,  and  though  later  buildings  have  suc- 
ceeded upon  the  same  spot,  and  the  existmg  edifice  is  exter- 
nally of  1500,  it  encloses  much  of  the  church  of  Carloman, 
and  the  more  ancient  hermitage  of  Sylvester.  The  walls  of 
the  church  are  covered  with  mediajval  frescoes,  fading,  but 
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Still  very  beautifuL  On  the  right  of  the  entnince  is  S. 
Buonaventura ;  then  come  S.  Anne,  the  Virgin,  S.  Roch, 
and  S.  Sebastian,  but  all  have  been  much  injured  by  the 
goat-herds  who  used  to  shelter  their  flocks  here  when  the 
church  was  utterly  deserted.  The  beautiful  old  high-altar 
is  richly  carved  in  stone  taken  from  the  mountain  itself. 
Behind  it  are  a  curious  holy  water  basin,  and  a  priest^s  cham- 
ber. A  martyr's  stone — "Pietra  di  Paragone" — may  be 
seen  in  the  wall. 

Beneath  the  lofty  tribune  is  the  cell  of  Sylvester,  half  cut 
in  the  mountain  itself.  It  encloses  the  sloping  mass  of  rock 
which  formed  the  bed  of  his  hermitage,  and  his  stone  seat. 
Here  also  is  the  altar  on  which,  first  Sylvester  himself,  and 
afterwards  Gregory  the  Great,  said  mass.  On  the  walls  are 
dim  frescoes  of  tlie  seventh  century,  faintly  lighted  by  the 
rays  stealing  in  above  the  altar — Christ,  S.  Silvester,  S. 
Gregory,  and  the  Archangel  Michael.  A  long  inscription 
in  the  upper  chinch  tells  the  story  of  a  later  sainted  monk 
of  Soracte,  Nonnosus,  who  is  reported  to  liave  performed 
three  miracles  here.  The  first  was  when  a  monk  broke  a 
valuable  lamp — **  una  lampada  orientale  " — quite  into  small 
pieces  in  this  church,  and  was  in  despair  about  the  con- 
sequences, when  Nonnosus  fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed, 
and  the  culprit  saw  the  fragments  miraculously  joined  toge- 
ther again.  In  the  second,  the  olive-gardens  of  the  convent 
failed,  and  the  abbot  was  about  to  send  out  to  buy  up  the 
oil  of  the  paesani,  wlien  Nonnosus  took  the  convent  oil — 

il  poco  che  fu  " — ^and  it  was  miraculously  multiplied.  In 
the  third,  he  lifted  by  the  force  of  prayer  a  large  stone, 
wluch  had  fallen,  back  to  its  mountain  ledge,  where  it  may 
still  be  seen  in  proof  of  the  power  of  this  samt. 
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Behind  the  convent  is  its  Uttie  garden,  where  legend  tells 
that  S.  Sylvester  would  sow  one  day  his  turnips  for  the  meal 
of  the  morrow,  and  that  they  were  miraculously  brought  to 
perfection  during  the  night.    There  is  a  grand  view  from 

this  over  all  the  wide-spreading  country,  but  especially  into 
the  blue  gorges  of  the  Sabina,  and  the  monks  described  the 
beautiful  effect  when  each  of  the  countless  villages  which 
can  be  seen  from  hence,  lights  its  bonfire  on  the  eve  ot  the 

Ascensiun. 

The  laht  monks  who  lived  in  S.  Siivestro  were  Franciscans, 
and  they  left  it  in  1700,  because  seven  of  their  number  were 
then  killed  by  lightning  in  a  storm.  Our  monastic  friends 
accompanied  us  on  our  return  as  far  as  Sta.  Maria  delle 
Grazie,  and  as  we  turned  to  descend  ihe  moun Lain  path,  the 
old  monk  of  eighty-six,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  steps, 
stretched  out  his  hands  and  most  solemnly  blessed  us — 
"  May  tlie  blessed  Saviour  keep  and  guide  you,  and  may 
His  holy  angels  walk  witli  you  in  all  your  ways." 

As  we  slowly  descended  the  mountain,  we  looked  down 
through  the  woods  to  Santa  Komana  at  its  eastern  base, 
near  which  are  the  deep  fissures  called  Voragini,  whence 
pestilential  vapours  arise.  Pliny  mentions  these  exhalations 
from  Soracte  as  fatal  to  birds,  and  quotes  Varro,  who  speaks 
of  a  fountain  on  Soracte  four  feet  in  width,  which  flowed  at 
sunrise,  and  appeared  to  boil,  and  of  which,  when  birds  drank, 
they  died.  By  Scrvius  a  fitory  is  told  of  iome  shepherds  who 
were  sacrificing  to  Pluto,  when  the  victims  were  carried  oft 
firom  the  very  altar  by  wolves.  The  shepherds  pursuing  them 
came  upon  the  cave  whence  the  pestilential  vapours  issued, 
which  destroyed  all  who  came  within  their  reach.  A  malady 
ensued,  auU  tiie  oracle  declared  that  the  only  remedy  was  to 
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do  as  the  wolves  did- — to  live  by  plunder.*  Hence  they 
were  called  Hirpini  Sorani— Pluto's  wolves,  from  hirpus^ 
which  was  Sabine  for  a  wolf,  and  Soranus,  another  name  for 
Pluto ;  and  accordingly,  rubbers  there  always  were  on 
Soracte  till  the  tore:>ts  which  clothed  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood were  for  the  most  part  cut  down  about  twenty  years 
ago.  With  the  robbers  the  wolves  and  bears,  which  abound- 
ed on  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  disappeared,  many  persons 
being  still  alive  who  have  had  adventurous  escapes  from 
them.  Cato  says  that  there  were  also  wild  goats  upon 
Soracte,  of  such  wonderful  activity,  that  they  could  leap 
sixty  feet  at  one  bound !  t 

From  S.  Oreste  one  looks  across  a  wooded  countrv  to  the 
village  of  Rignano^  about  2>\  miles  distant.  It  claims  to  be 
the  birth-place  of  Csesar  Borgia.  Fragments  of  ancient 
columns  and  altars  abound  there,  and  in  the  piazza  is  pre- 
served a  curious  primitive  cannon.  Rignano  gives  a  title  to 
the  eidest  son  of  Duke  Massimo. 

Seven  miles  south-east  of  Rignano  is  a  hill  crested  by 
the  ruined  church  of  San  Martino,  which  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Etruscan  Capena,  the  faithful  ally  of  Veii,  indeed  Cato 
.says  that  Veii  was  loiiaded  by  the  CapeiKites.  The  citadel 
was  otrongly  defended  by  nature,  being  situated  on  an 
insular  rock  connected  with  the  neighbouring  heights  by  a 
kind  of  isthmus,  and  was  consequently  almost  impregnable. 
It  was  never  taken  by  siege,  but  capitulated  to  the  Romans, 
after  vainly  joining  with  the  Falisci,  in  an  attempt  to  succour 
Veii. 

**  After  the  fall  of  Veii,  Valerius  and  Servilius  marched  to  Capena ; 
and,  the  inhabitants  not  daring  to  quit  their  walls,  the  Romans  de- 

*  JSxi.  xi.  785.  t  Cato  ap.  Varran.  Ke  Ru&t.  ii.  cap.  3. 
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strayed  the  country,  and  particularly  the  fruit'trees,  for  which  it  was 
celebrated.*' — Uvy^  v,  24. 

There  are  some  small  remains  of  the  foundations  of  walls 

and  towers,  and  of  reticulated  work,  visible  here  and  there 
amid  the  thickets  of  wild-pear,  descendants  of  the  fruit-trees 
mentioned  by  Livy,  which  are  covered  with  blossom  in 
spring. 

"Placed,  hkc  Alba  and  Gabii,  upon  the  verge  of  a  volcano,  Capena 
assumed  the  form  of  a  crescent  ;  the  citadel  wa'^  on  the  Inghest  point 
westward,  and  communicated  by  a  steep  path  wi:li  the  Via  Veientana. 
This  road  may  be  traced  in  the  valley  below,  running  towards  the 
Grammiccia  and  the  natural  opening  of  the  crater  on  the  east ;  and  it 
was  only  here,  as  the  remains  testify,  that  carriages  could  enter  the  city. 

On  ascending  from  this  quarter,  a  fine  terrace  is  observed,  which  is 
evidently  placed  on  the  top  of  the  ancient  walls.  The  squared  blocks 
with  which  the  place  is  strewed,  sli  nv  that  these  were  parallelograms  of 
volcanic  stone.  They  may  yet  be  traced  by  their  foundations  round  the 
summit  of  the  hill. 

**  Cancna  has  something;  in  it  a!toL:^ether  pecniiar:  the  situation,  though 
commanding,  seems  singularly  .-.ecludtxi,  the  country  is  once  more  wholly 
in  a  state  of  nature ;  nothing  of  animated  life,  except  here  and  there 
flocks  of  goats  or  sheep,  feeding  on  some  green  eminence  or  in  the 
valleys  below,  which  are  spotted  with  such  innumerable  patches  of 
underwood,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  brousing  of  these  animals,  it  would 
soon  become  a  forest.  The  desolation  is  complete  :  Silvanus,  instead 
of  Ceres,  is  in  full  possession  of  the  soil." — Gdli  Topography  of  Rome. 

**The  view  from  the  hcit^lit  of  Capena  is  wildly  beautiful.  The  deep 
hoHow  on  l!ie  .south,  with  its  54ieeii  cai  pi't  :  the  steep  hills  overhanging 
it,  dark  with  wood  -perhaps  the  i^roves  celebrated  by  Virgil ;  the  I  tare 
swelling  ground  to  the  north,  with  Soracte  towering  above:  the  snow- 
capt  Apennines  in  the  eastern  horizon :  th^  deep  silence,  the  seclusion  ; 
the  absence  of  human  liabitations  (not  even  a  shepherd's  hut)  within  the 
sphere  of  vision,  save  the  distant  town  of  Sant*  Oreste,  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  gray  rock  on  which  .it  stands  ; — ^it  is  a  scene  of 
more  singular  desolation  than  belongs  to  tlie  site  of  any  other  Etruscan 
city  in  this  district  of  the  land." — DshhH  Cities  of  Etruria, 

The  stream  of  the  Grammiccia  probably  once  bore  the 
name  of  Capenas. 
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Dives  ubi  ante  omnes  colitur  Feronia  luco, 
£t  sacer  humectat  fluvialia  rura  Capenas." 

Sil.  Ital,  xiii.  S4. 

The  site  of  Capena  is  best  visited  on  horseback,  and 

may  be  reached  ironi  Rome  by  leaving  the  Via  Flaminia  on 
the  left  at  the  Monte  della  Guardia.  About  tliree  miles  from 
Capena,  on  the  Tiber,  is  Fiano,  with  the  castle  of  the  Duke 
of  that  name.  This  village  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  Flavinium  of  Virgil ; — 

**Hi  Soractis  habent  arces,  "Flavmiaqne  arva, 
£t  Cimini  cum  monte  lacum  lucosque  Ca[)enos." 

j£n.  vii.  696. 

and  the  Flavina  of  Silius : — 

"Qutque  tuos,  Flavina,  focos,  Sabatia  quique 
Stagna  tenent,  Ciminique  lacura." 

SiL  viii.  492. 


Six  miles  north  of  Civita  Castellana  is  Corchiano^  a  most 
picturesque  village  occupying  an  Etruscan  site,  and  surround- 
ed, like  almost  all  the  towns  of  Etruria,  with  ravines  full  of  mu- 
tilated sepulchres.  One  of  these,  half  a  mile  distant,  on  the 
way  to  Falleri,  is  inscribed  Larth.  Vel.  Amies,  in  Etruscan  cha- 
racters. Three  miles  further  is  Gailese^  beautifully  situated 
on  a  rock  at  the  junction  of  two  ravines.  Canon  Nardoni 
has  written  a  work  to  prove  that  this  is  the  ^'Ec[iuim  Faliscum, 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  Virgil,  and  Silius.  It  contains  some 
obscure  Roman  remains,  and  there  are  many  Etruscan  tombs 
in  the  neighbouring  valleys.  Gallese  was  early  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric. 

Six  miles  north-west  of  Corchiano  is  VigmineUo,  and  four 
miles  beyond  it  SoriafWy  both  Etruscan  sites.* 

*  For  all  these  places  see  Dtnnt^  Cities  and  Cemeteries    Etrurut^  voL  ii. 
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Dennis  believes  that  he  has  identified  the  fragments  of  a 
city,  half  covered  with  wood,  but  marked  by  the  ruined 
church  of  S.  Silvestro  ("  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Ponte 
Felice,  on  the  way  to  Corchiano witli  the  lost  town  of 
FescmniuMy  mentioned  by  Dionysius  and  Viigil,  and  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  Latin  poetry  for  the  nuptial  songs 
called  Carmina  Fescennina,  to  which,  according  to  Festus, 
it  gave  its  name. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 


THE  CIMINIAN  HILLS— NEPI,  SUTRI,  AND 

CAPRAROLA. 

(These  most  interesting  places  may  be  visited  from  Civita  Castellana, 
taking  the  railway  to  Borgheilo.  Here  a  carriage  uuiy  \y.:  enjj^aged  for 
tlie  whole  excarsiou  at  about  20  francs  a  day.  Or  Ronciglione,  where  the 
Aquila  Nera  is  a  humble  but  tolerable  inn,  may  be  reached  by  diligence 
from  Rom^  and  excursions  made  from  thence.  If  a  carriage  be  taken 
from  Rome  to  Ronciglione,  Nepi  and  Sutri— a  few  miles  otf  the  road 
in  opposite  directions — ^may  be  visited  on  the  way.  Caprarola  is  three 
miles  beyond  Ronciglione.) 

IT  is  a  delightful  drive  of  about  an  hour  and  a  lialf  through 
the  forest  from  Civita  Castellana  to  N  epi.  The  road 
passes  near  the  castle  and  Benedictine  church  of  Sant*  JS/ia^ 
the  latter  a  very  curious  early  Christian  building,  covered  in- 
ternally with  frescoes  by  the  brothers  Johannes  and  Stephanas 
and  their  nephew  Nicoiaus  of  Rome. 

"The  exact  period  in  which  these  artiits  executed  the  decorations  of 
S.  Elia  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but  they  were  men  who  combined  the 
imitation  of  forms  and  compositions  characteristic  of  various  ages  of 
Roman  art,  with  a  technical  execution  which  can  only  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  the  tenth  century.  Their  work,  though  il  has  suffered  from  the 
ravages  of  time,  illustrates  a  phase  hitiicito  comjjaratively  unknown. 
Tliey  seem  to  have  been  men  accustomed  lo  mosaics,  foi  thoy  mapped  out 
their  colours  so  as  to  resemble  that  species  of  work.  They  used,  not 
the  thin  water-colour  of  the  early  catacomb  painters  at  Rome  or  Naples, 
but  the  body*colour  of  the  later  artists,  who  painted  of  the  chapel  of  .S. 
Cecilia  in  S.  Calisto  and  the  figures  of  Curtius  and  Dcsiderius  in  the 
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catacomb  of  S.  Januarius.  On  a  rough  surface  of  plaster  they  laid  in 
the  flesh  tones  of  a  uiiiform  yellowish  colour,  above  which  coarse  dark 
outlines  marked  the  forms,  red  tones  the  half-tints,  and  blue  the  i 

shadows.  The  lig^t!^  f^u'l  darks  were  stippled  on  with  white  or  black 
streaks,  r^nd  a  ruddy  touch  on  the  cheeks  seemed  intended  to  mark  the 
robust  health  of  the  persona<Te  depicltxl.  The  hair  and  draperies  \\  ere 
treated  in  the  same  luanuer.  They  were  painted  of  an  even  general 
tone  streaked  with  black  or  white  lines  to  indicate  curls,  folds,  light  and 
shadow.  The  result  was  a  series  of  flat  unrelieved  figures,  which  were, 
in  addition,  without  the  charm  of  good  drawing  or  expression. 

''In  the  semidome  of  the  apsis,  the  Saviour  was  represented  standing 
with  his  right  arm  extended,  and  in  his  left  hand  holding  a  scroll.  On 
his  right  S.  Paul  in  a  similar  attitude  was  separated  fr  )tn  S.  EHas  by  a 
palm  on  which  the  phnenix  sym!>oTi/ed  Eternity.  S.  Elias,  in  a  warrior's 
dress,  pointed  with  his  left  hand  to  S.  Paul.  To  the  Saviour's  left  S. 
Peter,  whose  form  is  now  but  >liiuly  visii^Ie,  and  probably  another  saint 
were  depicted.  A  back-gr<:)iin  I  of  deep  blue,  spoiled  wiili  red  clouds  of 
angular  edges,  relieved  liie  figures.  This  was  in  fact  an  apsis  picture 
similar  to  those  in  the  numerous  churches  of  Rome,  and  in  arrangement 
not  unlike  that  of  SS.  Cosmo  e  Damiano.  The  form  of  the  Redeemer 
indeed,  his  head,  of  regular  features,  with  a  nose  a  little  depressed  and 
the  flesh  curiously  wrinkled,  his  high  forehead,  and  long  black  hair  fall- 
ing in  locks,  his  double-pointed,  beard,  tunic,  mantle  and  sandals,  had 
a  general  Hk<-nc>s  \<.  ith  those  of  SS,  Cosmo  ed  Damiano,  The  saints, 
on  the  other  liand,  in  their  slender  forms,  S.  Elias  with  his  small  head 
and  long  body,  were  reminiscent  of  later  mosaics,  whilst  their  attitude, 
and  movement,  their  draperies,  depicted  witli  linos,  iheir  dcfeetive  feet 
and  hands,  were  not  unlike  those  of  SS.  Nereo  ed  Aohilleo.  The  Neo- 
Greek  influence  might  be  traced  in  other  parts  ot  tSic  paiuiings  of  S.  Elia. 
Beneath  the  green  foreground,  where  the  four  rivers  gushed  from  under 
the  feet  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  Lamb  stood  pouring  its  blood  into  a 
chalice,  an  ornament  separated  the  paintings  of  the  semidome  from 
those  in  the  lower  courses  of  the  apsis.  In  the  uppermost  of  these, 
Jerusalem,  and  in  the  intervals  of  three  windQws,  twelve  sheep  in  triple 
groups,  between  palms,  were  depicted.  Bethlehem,  no  doubt,  closed 
the  arrangement  on  the  right,  but  is  now  gone.  In  the  next  lower 
course,  the  Saviour  sat  enthroned  between  two  anc^els  and  six  female 
saints,  amon_L;st  which  S-  Catherine  in  a  ricli  costume  an<l  diadem  and 
S.  Lucy  may  still  be  recoirnized.  The  rich  ornaments,  the  round  eyes 
and  oval  faces,  of  these  female  saints,  were  not  without  admixture  of  the 
foreign  element  which  had  left  its  impress  on  Ronie  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries.  .  Still,  the  angels  with  their  hair  bound  in  tufts  and 
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their  flying  ban  Is  were  of  regular  features.  The  painters  covered  the 
sides  of  the  tribune  with  three  courses  of  pictures,  fragments  of  which 
remain.  On  the  upper  to  the  rii^'ht,  the  prophets  with  stnolls,  on  the 
second,  martyrs  with  the  chalice,  on  the  third,  scenes  from  the  Ohl 
Testament.  On  the  ieft  the  lowest  course  was  likewise  filled  up  with 
biblical  «;abject.s  taken  from  the  Revelation.  The  aisles  and  nave  were 
also  cioubtlei>s  painted,  but  the  pictures  have  unfortunately  disappeared. 
The  painters  inscribed  their  names  as  follows  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  apsis — Job.  FF.  Stefann  frb  picto  .  *  e  .  .  Komant  et 
Nicholaus  Nepr  Jobs. 

"  Tlie  paintings  of  S.  Elia  are  far  more  instructive  aisd  interesting  than 
those  of  a  later  date»  and  even  than  the  mosaics  of  the  eleventh  century 
at  Rome." — Croioe  and  Cav(Ucaselle, 

Nepi  is  the  ancient  Nepete.  Its  position  is  not  higher 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  plain,  but  it  is  cut  off  by  deep 
ravines  like  Civita  Castellaoa.    At  the  entrance  of  the  town 


Castle  of  Nepi. 


the  gorge  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  and  by  a  double  aqueduct 
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built  by  Paul  III.  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Below  this  a 
little  rivulet  tumbles  over  the  cliffs  to  a  great  depth.  The 
piazza  has  a  handsome  town-hall,  with  a  large  fountain  and 
a  wide  portico  decorated  with  Roman  altars  and  fragments  of 
sculpture  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  cathedral  has 
a  fine  campanile;  its  first  bishop  was  S.  Romanus,  and 
tradition  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  see  to  S.  Peter.  At 
the  Roman  entrance  to  the  town  stands  the  most  picturesque 
castle,  with  a  double  gateway.  Outside  this  there  is  a 
charming  spot ;  the  great  machicolated  towers  hang  over  the 
edge  of  the  clifts,  against  which  rises  an  old  mill,  and,  below, 
a  waterfall  sparkles  and  loses  itself  in  a  mass  of  luxuriant 
evergreens.  Turning  to  the  right  are  some  grand  remains  of 
ancient  Etruscan  wall,  probably  the  same  which  were  scaled 
by  Camillus,  when  lie  came  to  avenge  the  desertion  of  the 
city  from  the  Roman  alliance  to  that  of  £truria« 

Again  a  drive  of  two  hours,  through  woods  of  oaks  and 
deep  lanes  overhung  with  golden  broom,  and  then  along 
the  plain  which  is  bounded  by  the  beautiful  Ciminian  Hills, 
upon  which  Ronciglione  and  Caprarola  gleam  in  the  sun- 
light, and — crossing  the  high  road  from  Rome  to  Siena — ^we 
reach  Sutri,  The  little  town  is  visible  at  a  great  distance, 
and  occupies  a  crest  in  the  tufa,  filling  every  rocky  pro- 
jection with  its  old  walls  and  houses,  for  its  extent  seems  to 
iiave  been  limited  by  the  cliifs  which  formed  its  natural  pro- 
tection, and  which  gave  it  such  strength  as  made  it  deserve 
the  name  of  "  the  key  of  Etruria.** 

Sutrium  was  made  a  Roman  colony  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  was  celebrated  for  its  devotion  to  Rome.  In  u.  c.  365  it 
was  captured  by  the  Etruscans,  and  the  whole  of  its  inhabit- 
ants were  expelled,  with  nothing  but  the  clothes  they  wore. 
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Camillus  met  them  with  his  army  as  they  were  escaping 
towards  Rome,  and  moved  by  their  anguish,  bade  them  be 

of  good  cheer,  for  he  would  soon  transfer  their  troubles  to 
their  conquerors,  and  this  he  did,  for  that  very  day  he 
reached  the  town,  found  it  undefended,  and  the  Etruscans 
occupied  in  collecting  the  spoil.  Before  night  the  rightful 
inhabitants  were  restored,  and  their  victors  driven  out. 
From  tiie  rapidity  with  wliich  his  march  was  effected,  "  ire 
Sutrium  "  became  henceforth  a  proverb  for  doing  anything 
in  a  hurry.  Soon  after  (368)  the  town  was  again  taken  by 
the  Etruscans,  and  again  restored  by  Camilhis  ;  in  443  the 
old  enemy  once  more  besieged  it,  when  the  consul  Fabius 
came  to  the  rescue. 

As  we  approach  the  town  on  the  Roman  side,*  the  rocks 
on  the  left  of  the  road  are  filled  with  tombs.  They  are  cut  in 
the  tufa,  but  many  seem  to  have  been  fronted  with  more 
durable  stone-work.  The  cliffs  are  crested  by  grand  old  ilexes 
which  hang  downwards  in  the  most  luxuriant  masses  of 
foliage,  unspoilt  by  the  axe.  There  is  no  appearance  of 
anything  more  than  this,  and  it  is  startling,  when  one  turns 
aside  from  the  road  and  crossing  a  strip  of  green  meadow 
passes  through  a  gap  in  the  rocks,  to  find  oneself  sud- 
denly in  a  Roman  Amphitkeatre^  perfect  in  all  its  forms, 
almost  in  all  its  details,  with  corridors,  staircases,  vomi- 
tories, and  twelve  ranges  of  seats  one  above  the  other,  not 
built,  but  hewn  out  of  t>»t  solid  rock,  all  one  with  the  cliffs 
which  outwardly  make  no  sign.  The  Coliseum  is  grander, 
but  scarcely  so  impressive  as  this  vast  ruin  in  its  absolute 
desertion,  where  Naturr,  from  which  it  was  taken  by  Art, 
has  once  more  asserted  her  rights,  and  where  the  flowers 
and  the  maiden-hair  fern,  clambering  everywhere  up  the 
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grey  steps  and  fringing  the  rock  galkiies,  and  the  green 
lizards  darting  to  and  fro,  are  the  only  spectators  which 
look  down  upon  the  turfy  arena.  All  around  the  great  ilexes 
girdle  it  in,  with  here  and  there  the  tall  spire  of  a  cypress 
shooting  up  into  the  clear  air.   The  silence  is  almost  awful, 
and  there  is  a  strange  witchery  in  the  solitude  of  this  place, 
which  nothing  leads  up  to,  and  wliich  bears  sucli  an  impress 
of  the  greatness  of  those  who  conceived  it,  and  made  it,  and 
once  thronged  the  ranges  of  its  rock-hewn  benches,  now  so 
unspeakably  desolate.    Dennis  considers  that  tlie  amphi- 
theatre of  Sutri  was  "  perhaps  the  type  of  all  those  celebrated 
structures  raised  by  Imperial  Rome,  even  of  the  Coliseum 
itself.    For  we  have  historical  evidence  that  Rome  derived 
her  theatrical  exhibitions  from  Etruria.    Livy  tells  us  that 
iudi  scenici^  a  new  thing  for  a  warlike  people,  who  had 
hitherto  only  known  the  games  of  the  circus,  were  intro- 
duced into  Rome  in  the  year  390,  in  order  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  the  gods  for  a  pestilence  then  devastating  the  city, 
and  that  hidioiies  were  sent  for  from  Etruria,  wiio  acted  to 
the  sound  of  the  pipe,  in  the  Etruscan  fashion.** 


1  urning  to  the  left,  beyond  the  amphitheatre,  a  path  leads 
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under  the  old  city.  The  tufa,  glowing  from  the  red  and 
golden  colour  with  which  time  has  stained  it,  is  half  rock 
and  half  masonry,  the  natural  cliffs  being  surmounted 
by  ranges  of  Etruscan  walling,  and  the  whole  crested  by 
stately  mediaeval  houses  which  follow  every  crevice  of  the 
natural  formation,  and  occasionally,  where  more  space  is 
required,  are  bracketted  out  from  it  upon  arches. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  ravine,  the  rocky  barrier 
is  still  fringed  with  ilexes  and  perforated  with  tombs.  A 
little  path  attracted  us  to  the  entrance  of  one  of  these,  just 
beneatli  the  villa  and  the  old  clipped  garden  of  the  Mar- 
chese  Savorelli,  Over  the  door  is  inscribed  in  Italian  : — 
"  Here  stay  thy  step ;  the  place  is  sacred  to  God,  to  the 
Virgin,  and  to  the  repose  of  the  departed.  Pray  or  pass  on.' 
It  admitted  us  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  we  ever 
entered.  Several  tombs  had  apparently  been  thrown  toge- 
ther at  a  very  early  period  of  Christianity,  and  formed  a 
very  long  narrow  Christian  church,  of  which  the  pavement, 
roof,  pillar.,,  ^^nd  seats  were  all  one,  and  all  carved  out  of 
the  living  rock.  From  the  arite-chapel  or  entrance  tomb, 
still  surrounded  with  its  couches  for  the  dead  after  the  man- 
ner of  Etruria,  one  looks  down  an  avenue  of  low  pillars 
green  with  damp,  and  separated  from  the  aisles  by  rock- 
hewn  seats,  to  the  altar,  beyond  which,  from  an  inner  sanc- 
tuary, a  light  streams  in  upon  the  gloom.  On  the  rock 
walls  are  mouldering  frescoes — ^the  Annunciation,  the  Sa- 
lutation, the  Last  Supper ;  several  saints,  and  a  grand  angel 
with  a  face  raised  in  lo  w  relief.  It  is  a  touching  and  most  un- 
earthly sanctuary,  and  carries  one  back  to  tlie  earhest  times 
of  Christian  life  and  Christian  suffering  more  forcibly,  than 
the  most  celebrated  Roman  catacomb.    The  church  is  now 
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called,  "La  Madonna  del  Parto/'  and  is  still  much  fre- 
quented. A  poor  woman,  while  we  were  there,  was  kneel- 
in  the  dimness,  so  lost  in  prayer,  that  she  seemed  quite  un* 
conscious  of  the  strangers  wandering  about,  though  they 
must  be  rare  enough  at  SutrL  The  chapel  beyond  the  altar 
had  a  Uaditi  jual  communication  with  the  Roman  catacombs, 
but  it  has  been  wailed  up  now,  in  consequence  of  stories  of 
persons  having  been  lost  there. 

A  ruin  on  the  cliff  near  the  Villa  Savorelli,  is  shown  as  the 
building  in  which  Charlemagne  staid  when  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  his  *'  great  father Adrian  I,  In 
a  wood  below  is  the  Grotta  d'Orlando,  a  cave  to  which 
the  great  hero  of  chivalrous  romance  is  supposed  to  have 
been  lured  by  the  witcheries  of  a  beautiful  maiden  of 
Sutri  of  whom  he  was  enamoured,  and  where  he  was  shut 
up  by  her.  Another  story  says  that  the  Sutri  maiden  was 
not  the  love  but  the  mother  of  Orlando,  and  that  the 
Paladin  was  bom  here. 

But  tradition  is  wonderfully  aHve  at  Sutri.  The  house  of 
Pontius  Pilate  is  shown,  and  to  the  curse  which  he  brought 
upon  his  own  people,  it  is  said  that  the  lawless  nature  is  due 
for  which  the  natives  of  Sutri  have  ever  since  been  remark- 
able. At  a  corner  of  the  principal  street  is  the  head  of  a 
beast,  be  it  ass  or  sheep,  whicli  is  believed  always  to  be 
watching  the  hiding-place  of  great  treasure  with  its  stone 
eyes,  but  the  authorities  of  the  town,  who  will  not  search  for 
it  themselves,  have  forbidden  all  other  enterprise  in  that 
directi.:)]]. 

Some  oi  the  old  palaces  have  beautifully-wrought  cressets 
still  projecting  from  their  walls.  In  a  small  piazza  is  a 
grand  sarcophagus,  adorned  with  winged  griffins,  as  a  foun- 
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tain.  The  dirty  Cathedral  has  a  lofty  tower  with  trefoiled 
windows,  and  an  opus-alexandrinum  pavement.  It  contains 
a  portrait  of  Benedict  VII.,  who  was  a  native  of  Sutri,  and 
of  the  canonized  Dominican,  Pius  V.,  who  was  its  bishop 
for  five  years. 

It  is  about  an  hour's  drive  from  ."-a.iri  to  Ronciglione,  re- 
tracing the  road  by  which  we  came  for  some  distance.  Here 
the  little  inn  of  the  Aquila  Nera  is  a  tolerable  resting-place, 
and  though  the  rooms  are  humble,  the  peoijle  are  most  civil 
and  anxious  to  please.  There  is  a  handsunic  cathedral  of 
the  last  century,  and  a  large  fountain  in  the  upper  town,  and 
below  the  inn  is  one  of  the  deep  ravines  so  peculiar  and 
apparently  so  necessary  to  Etruscan  cities,  perforated  with 
tombs,  and  with  a  ruined  castle  (T>a  Rocca)  and  an  old 
church  (La  Providenza)  clinging  to  its  sides. 


I^a  Provitienz.-*  tii  Konctglione. 


It  is  most  pleasant  in  tliese  old  places  to  have  plenty  ot 
time,  and  no  fixed  plans  to  tie  one  down.  'I'he  walks  in  the 
still  evening  light  along  the  edge  of  these  wonderful  gorges 
are  so  inexpressibly  charming,  and  the  power  of  resting  from 
the  glowing  raid-day  heat  in  the  great  shady  churches.  Even 
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in  the  ugly  churches,  much  may  be  derived  either  from 
the  decaying,  neglected  pictures,  often  so  beautiful,  or  from 

the  numerous  inscriptions,  for  in  Italy  almost  everything  is 
handed  down  to  us  about  either  places  or  people,  indelibly 
written  upon  stone.  And  then  it  is  so  pleasant  to  make 
friends  with  the  cordial,  open-handed,  open-hearted  pea- 
santry, who  are  so  pleased  to  be  talked  to,  so  luippily 
natured,  so  willing  to  understand  a  joke,  and  so  merry, 
while  so  civil  And  if  there  is  rather  a  stuffy  sensation  of 
domestic  fog  in  some  of  the  little  inns,  it  is  atoned  for  by 
the  delicious  morning  afterwards;  and  as  for  the  lleas.  if 
they  only  conic  thick  enough  and  go  on  long  enough,  there 
is  a  moment  when  you  almost  try  to  persuade  yourself  that 
you  really  like  them. 

It  is  almost  necessary  to  sleep  at  Ronciglione  in  order  to 
have  a  da)-  at  Caprarola,  and  what  is  there  for  which  such  a 
day  does  not  compensate  ?  Caprarola  is  alike  a  climax  of 
nature  and  of  art,  certainly  one  of  the  most  perfectly  glorious 
places  even  of  Italy.  No  view  is  more  singular,  more  his- 
torical, or  more  lovely.  No  royal  palace  in  any  country  of 
Europe  has  such  a  situation,  or  has  the  beauty  of  this  mas- 
terpiece of  Vignola  in  its  solitude,  its  desertion,  and  decay. 

We  leave  Ronciglione  by  the  Viterbo  road,  and  as  soon 
as  we  have  ascended  the  hill  behind  the  tow  n,  come  u^  on 
the  Lago  di  Vico,  the  Ciminian  lake.  Tradition  tells  that 
when  Hercules  was  here,  tiie  natives  asked  him  to  give  them 
a  proof  of  his  enormous  strength,  and  tliat,  to  please  them, 
he  drove  an  iron  bar  deep  into  the  earth ;  but  that  when 
they  bade  him  draw  it  forth  again,  waters  followed,  which 
filled  the  hollow  of  the  mountain  and  formed  the  lake.* 

•  Serv,  iEn.  vii.  697. 
VOL.  II,  c 
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Beneath  its  waves  the  lost  city  of  Succinium  was  believed  to 

exist.*  Formerly  it  was  surrounded  by  a  forest  which  was 
regarded  as  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  preserve  Euuria 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Romans.  It  was  said  that 
Fabius,  after  his  great  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  at  Sutrium, 
was  the  first  Roman  who  dared  to  enter  the  Ciminian  wood, 
and  the  terror  whi(  h  was  excited  when  his  intention  of 
doing  so  became  known  at  Rome,  caused  tlie  senate  to 
despatch  especial  envo3rs  to  deter  him.t 


Lago  di  Vico. 

The  little  lake  lies,  deep-blue,  in  the  vast  bason  of  an 
extinct  crater.    Part  of  the  hollow  is  taken  up  by  the  water, 

and  the  rest  l^y  the  wooded  hill  of  Monte  Venere,  which 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  same  convulsion 
which  hollowed  the  bed  of  the  waters  at  its  foot  Virgil  was 
here,  and  speaks  of  the  lake  and  its  mountain,  and  as  we 
drive  througli  the  adjoining  forests  we  think  of  Macaulay, 
and 

** — the  staj^s  that  champ  the  boughs 
Of  the  Ciminian  liiii." 

•  Amm.  Marc«U.  xvii.  7,  13.  t  Livy,  ix.  56 ;  Florus,  i.  17. 
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It  is  a  long  ascent  after  this ;  and  oh,  what  Italian  scenery, 

quite  uiis|)oilt  by  English,  who  never  come  here  now.  The 
road  is  generally  a  dusty  hollow  in  tlie  tufa,  whicli.  as  we  X"»ass, 
is  fringed  with  broom  in  full  flower,  and  all  the  little  children 
we  meet  have  made  themselves  wreaths  and  gathered  long 
branches  -jT  it,  and  wave  them  Uke  golden  scepires.  Along 
the  brown  aages  oi  thy  my  tufa  by  the  wayside,  flocks  of  goats 
are  scrambhng,  chiefly  white,  but  a  few  black  and  dun  colour- 
ed creatures  are  mingled  with  them,  mothers  with  their  little 
dancing  elf4ike  kids,  and  old  bearded  patriarchs  who  love 
to  claml)er  to  the  very  end  of  the  most  inaccessil)le  places, 
and  to  stand  there  embossed  against  the  clear  sky,  in  tri- 
umphant quietude.  The  handsome  shepherd  dressed  in  white 
linen  lets  them  have  their  own  way,  and  the  great  rough 
white  dogs  oni)-  keep  a  lazy  e}'e  npon  them  as  tliey  them- 
selves lie  panting  and  iuxuriaiing  in  tlie  sunshme.  Deep 
down  below  us,  it  seems  as  if  all  Italy  were  opening  out,  as 
the  mists  roll  stealthily  away,  and  range  after  range  of  deli- 
cate mountain  distance  is  discovered.    Volscian,  Hemican, 
Sabine,  and  Alban  hills,  Soracte — nobly  beautiful — rising  out 
of  the  soft  quiet  lines  of  the  Campagna,  and  the  Tiber 
winding  out  of  the  rich  meadow-lands  into  the  desolate 
wastes,  till  it  is  lost  from  sight  before  it  reaches  where  a 
great  mysterious  dome  rises  solemnly  through  the  mist,  and 
reminds  one  of  the  times  when  years  ago,  in  the  old  happy 
vetturino  days,  we  used  to  stop  the  carriage  on  this  very 
spot,  to  have  our  first  sight  of  S.  Peter^s. 

Near  a  little  deserted  chapel,  a  road  branches  off  on  the 
riglil,  a  rough  stony  road  enough,  which  soon  descends 
abruptly  through  chestnut  woods,  and  then  through  deep 
clefts  cut  in  the  tufa  and  overhung  by  shrubs  and  flowers, 
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every  winding  a  picture,  till,  in  about  half  an  hour,  we  arrive 
at  Caprarola.  Why  do  not  more  people  come  liere  ?  it  is  so 
very  easy.  As  we  emerge  from  our  rocky  way  the  wonder- 
ful position  of  the  place  bursts  upon  us  at  once.  The 
grand,  tremendous  palace  stands  backed  by  chestnut  woods, 
which  fade  into  rocky  hills,  and  il  looks  clown  from  a 
high-terraced  platform  upon  the  little  golden-roofed  town 
beneath,  and  then  out  upon  the  whole  glorious  rain- 
bow-tinted view,  in  which,  as  everywhere  we  have  been, 
lion-like  Soracte,  couching  over  the  plain,  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous feature.  The  buildings  are  so  vast  in  themselves, 
and  every  line  so  noble,  every  architectural  idea  so  stupen- 
dous, that  one  is  carried  back  almost  with  awe  to  the  re- 
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collections  of  the  great-souled  Farnese  who  originated  the 
design,  and  the  grand  architect  who  carried  it  out.  The 

idea  does  not  embrace  only  the  palace  itself,  but  i.s  carried 
round  the  whole  platform  of  tlie  hill-side  in  a  .series  of  build- 
ings, ending  in  a  huge  convent  and  church,  built  by  Odoardo 
Farnese.    S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  the  great  patron  of  idle  alms- 
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giving,  came  hither  to  see  it  when  it  was  completed,  and  com- 

pkiincd  that  SO  much  money  had  not  been  given  to  the  poor 
instead.  "I  have  let  tliem  have  it  all  little  by  little,"  said 
Alessandro  Famese,  "but  I  have  made  them  earn  it  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows.'* 

**  Cardinal  Famese  would  have  everything  in  his  Palace  of  Caprarola 
arranged  after  the  designs  and  invention  of  Jacopo  Barozzi,  the  architect 
Vignola.    Nor  was  the  judgment  of  the  prelate  in  selecting  so  good  an 

architect  less  remarkable  than  his  j^reatness  of  mind  in  con~trac(ing  ?o 
nob!e  and  magnificent  an  edifice,  wliich  is  not  indeed  in  a  position  to  be 
mucli  enjoyed  by  tlie  p'lblic,  being  in  a  rem  ite  and  solitary  district,  but 
is  nevertheless  admirably  placed  for  one  who  desires  to  escape  for  a 
time  from  tlie  toils  and  vexations  of  cities. 

"The  edifice  has  the  form  of  a  pentagon  j  it  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
exclusive  of  the  principal  front,  wherein  is  the  great  door ;  behind  which 
is  a  lo^ia  eighty  palms  long  by  forty  broad,  and  at  one  end  of  the  same 
is  a  spiral  staircase  the  steps  of  which  are  ten  palms  in  width,  while  the 
space  in  the  centre,  which  i^ives  light  to  the  whole,  is  of  twenty  palms. 
This  spiral  stair  ascends  f  1  the  ground  to  the  third  or  uppermost 
floor,  it  is  supported  on  double  columns,  and  adorned  with  rich  and 
varied  cornices  ;  at  tlie  lower  end  we  have  the  Doric  Order  which  is 
followed  successively  by  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite,  all 
richly  decorated  with  balui^U-ades,  niches,  and  other  fanciful  ornaments, 
which  render  it  very  graceful  and  beautiful." — VasarL 

"Vignola's  great  work  is  the  palace  of  Caprarola.  Tlie  plan  is 
imique^  or  nearly  so,  being  a  pentagon,  enclosing  a  circular  court.  Each 
of  the  five  sides  measures  130  feet  on  plan,  and  the  court  is  65  feet  in 
diameter,  while  the  three  stories  are  each  about  30  feet  in  height,  so 
that  its  dimensions  are  very  considerable,  and  certainly  quite  sufficiently 
so  for  palatial  purposes.  The  object  of  adopting  the  form  here  used, 
was  to  give  it  a  fortified  or  castellated  appearance,  a«;  all  citadels  of  that 
age  were  pentagons,  and  this  palace  is  accotilingly  furnislied  with  small 
sham,  basiions  at  each  angle,  which  are  supposed  to  suggest  that  idea  of  de- 
feasibility.  Above  the  terrace  formed  by  these  bastions  and  their  curtains, 
the  palace  rises  in  two  grand  stories  of  **  Orders,"  the  lower  arcaded  in 
the  centre,  the  u.^  cr  including  the  stories  of  windows.  This  last  is 
certainly  a  drfecf,  but  in  spite  of  this,  the  whole  is  so  well  designed,  the 
angles  are  so  bold,  and  the  details  are  so  elegant,  that  it  is*  one  of  the 
finest  palaces  in  Italy,  and  we  may  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  archi 
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tect  the  more,  because  the  pentagonal  form  is  singularly  unfavourable  to 
architectural  effect  externally,  or  to  commodious  arrangements  inside, 
and  the  site  also  is  such  that  from  most  points  it  looks  too  high  for  its 
other  dimensions.  But  all  these  defects  have  been  overcome  in  a  man> 
ner  that  makes  us  regret  that  its  architect  was  not  more  employed  on  the 
great  works  of  his  day." — Fergmson. 

There  is  the  mo.^t  oveiwhclming  sense  of  strength  and 
impcrviousness  to  time  in  the  huge  rock-like  bastions  upon 
which  the  palace  stands.  As  it  has  five  sides,  from  every 
view  of  it  you  have  an  angle,  and  the  effect  is  very 
singular.  When  you  ascend  ilie  baluslraded  terraces  and 
cross  the  bridge  you  are  admitted  to  an  open  circular  court, 
whence  a  magnificent  staircase,  a  cordoniay  leads  to  the  upper 
cliarabers,  decorated  by  the  three  brothers  Zuccheri,  by 
Tempesta,  and  Vignola,  with  pictures  chiefly  relating  to  the 
power  and  importance  of  the  Farneses,  uninteresting  perhaps 
elsewhere,  but  here,  where  all  is  suggestive  of  them,  most 
striking  and  curious.  In  the  great  hall  are  a  fountain  and  a 
grotto,  like  those  in  the  Villa  d'Este  at  Tivoli,  yet  roofed  in 
and  not  too  large  in  this  vast  cliambcr.  96.0^0  lljs.  of 
lead,  comprising  the  works  of  this  and  many  other  fountains, 
were  sold  in  the  last  century  by  a  dishonest  steward,  who 
also  took  advantage  of  the  constant  absence  of  the  owners 
to  make  away  with  all  the  old  furniture  and  tapestries. 
The  walls  of  the  hall  have  frescoes  of  the  towns  which 
belonged  to  the  Farneses  : — Farma,  Piacenza,  Castro,  Vig- 
nola, Scarpellino,  Capo-di-monte,  Canina,  Ronciglione, 
Fabrica,  Isola,  and  Caprarola  ^  no  wonder  they  were  rich ! 
The  chapel  has  windows  of  ancient  stained  glass,  and  between 
them  frescoes  of  the  apostles,  with  S.  Gregory,  S.  Stephen, 
and  S.  Laurence.  The  design  of  the  elaborate  ceiling  is 
curiously  repeated  in  the  pavement.   The  next  hall  is  all 
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Famese  history.  The  marriage  of  Orazio  Famese  is  repre- 
sented (165a)  with  Diana,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  France,* 
and  that  of  Ottavio,  with  a  daughter  of  Charles  V.t  Pictro 
and  Raniero  Famese  are  made  captains-general  of  the 
Florentines.  Then  Alessandro  and  Ottavio  Famese  are 
seen  accompan\  ing  Charles  V.  on  a  campaign  against  the 
Lutherans;  and  ihc  tliree  Zuccheri  carrying  a  canopy  over 
Chnrles  V.,  who  is  riding  with  Francis  L  on  one  side,  and 
Cardinal  Famese  on  the  other.  Paul  III.,  who  took  such 
unbounded  care  of  his  family,  is  shown  appointing  Pietro 
Farnese  commander  of  llie  Papal  army.J:  and  Orazio 
governor  of  Rome.§  Ranutio  Farnese  is  receiving  the 
golden  rose  from  his  uncle.  And  there  are  many  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  great  Pope  himself ;  how  he  presided  at 
the  Council  of  Trent ;  how  he  made  peace  between  Francis 
I,  and  Charles  V. ;  and  how  Charles  kissed  his  feet  on  his 
return  from  Africa ;  how  he  gave  the  lucky  hat  to  foiu:  cardi- 
nals who  afterwards  all  became  popes.  We  see  one  of  these 
again,  Julius  II.,  when  he  is  receiving  the  city  of  Parma 

*  In  this  picture,  besides  the  portraits  of  D-iana  and  Orazio,  there  are  those  of 
Queen  Catherine  de*  MeJIcI ;  of  Margaret  the  King's  sister;  of  the  Kinfj  of 
Navarre;  the  Constabie ;  tU«  Dukes  of  Gui»e  anJ  Nemours;  the  Prince  de  Cond6, 
Admiral  of  France ;  and  the  younger  Cardinal  of  Lorraine ;  with  those  of  another 
Guise  who  had  not  then  been  made  a  Cardinal :  of  the  Signor  Piero  Strozzi :  of 
Madame  c'e  ^^oTltpen^ier  ;  and  of  Mademf>i<o!l'»  d  :  Rnhnn. 

f  In  the  centre  Pope  Paul  III.  The  picture  also  conluins  portraits  of  Cardinal 
Farnese  the  younger  ;  Cardinal  di  Carpi ;  the  Duke  Pier  Luigi ;  Messer  Durante  ; 
F.iirialo  da  Cinj^oH  ;  Giovanni  Riccio  of  Montepiilciano  :  the  Bishop  of  Como  ;  the 
Signora  Livia  Colontia  :  Claudia  Mancina ;  Settimia  ;  and  Donna  Maria  de  Mendoza. 

)  Here  are  portraits  of  the  Pope ;  Pier  Luigi  Famese ;  the  Chamberlain  ;  the 
Duke  Ottavio ;  Orazio,  Cardinal  of  Capua ;  Simonetta ;  Jacobaccio ;  San  Jacopo ; 
Ferrara;  the  Sig;nor  Raniiccio  Farnese,  who  was  then  a  youth  ;  foovio  ;  Molza,  and 
MarceUo  Cervini,  who  was  afterwards  Pope  ;  the  Marquis  of  Mariguano  :  the  Signor 
Giovan  Battista  Castaldo ;  Alessandro  VitelH ;  and  the  Signor  Giovan  Battlsta  Savelli. 

§  Here  also  are  numerous  portraits,  including  the  Cardinal  Jean  Bcllcy,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  ;  with  Visco,  Morone,  Badia  Sfondrato,  Ardinghelli,  and  Christofano 
Madrusio,  the  prince^bi^hop  of  Treut. 
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from  Ottavio  and  Alessandro,  the  kneeling  nephews  of  his 

predecessor,  and  restoring  it  to  them.  There  is  also  a  por- 
trait of  Henry  II.  of  France, — conservator  familise  Fame- 
siae."  All  these  pictures  are  described  at  the  utmost  length 
by  Vasari.  Many  other  rooms  are  very  interesting, — ^the 
private  study  and  bed-room  of  the  Cardinal  with  his  secret 
staircase  for  escape  ;  the  ro()in  covered  with  huge  maps  like 
the  gallery  at  the  Vatican,  and  with  the  wonderful  fresco  of 
the  "  Maura,"  for  which  12,000  scudihave  been  refused ;  the 
room  with  the  frescoes  of  the  appearances  of  S,  Michael  the 
iVrclmngel  to  Gregory  the  Great  at  Rome,  and  to  the  shep- 
herds of  Monte  Gargano ;  and  then  all  the  family  are  repre- 
sented again  and  again,  and  their  attendants,  down  to  the 
dwarfs,  who  are  painted  as  if  they  were  just  coming  in  at 
ima^j^iaary  doorways. 

Are  we  really  in  Arcadia,  when  the  old  steward  opens  the 
door  from  the  dark  halls  where  the  Titanic  forms  of  the 
frescoed  figures  loom  upon  us  through  the  gloom,  to  the 
garden  where  brilliant  sunshine  is  lighting  up  long  grass 
walks  between  clipped  hedges,  adding  to  the  splendour  of 
the  flame-coloured  marigolds  upon  the  old  wails,  and  even 
gilding  the  edges  of  the  dark  spires  of  the  cypresses  which 
were  planted  three  hundred  years  ago  ?  From  the  upper 
terraces  we  enter  an  ancient  wood,  carpcttcd  widi  ilow  crs — 
yellow  orchis,  iris,  lilies,  saxifrage,  cyclamen,  and  Solomon's 
seal.  And  then  we  pause,  for  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  we 
meet  with  a  huge  figure  of  Silence,  with  his  finger  on  his  lips. 
Here  an  artificial  cascade  tumbles  sparkling  down  the  mid- 
dle of  tl)c  hill  side  path,  through  a  succession  of  stone  basons, 
and  between  a  number  of  stone  animals,  who  are  sprinkled 
with  its  spray,  and  so  we  reach  an  upper  garden  before  the 
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fairy-like  casino  which  was  also  built  by  Vignola.  Here  the 
turfy  solitudes  are  encircled  with  a  concourse  of  stone 

figures,  in  every  varicly  of  attitude,  a  ] perfect  population. 
Some  are  standing  quietly  gazing  down  upon  us^  others  are 
playing  upon  different  musical  instruments,  others  are 
listening.  Two  Dryads  are  whispering  important  secrets  to 
one  another  in  a  corner ;  one  impertinent  Faun  is  blowing 
his  horn  so  loudly  into  his  companion's  ears,  that  he  stops 
them  with  both  his  hands.  A  nymph  is  about  to  step  down 
from  her  pedestal,  and  will  probably  take  a  bath  as  soon  as 
we  are  gone,  though  certainly  she  need  not  be  shy  about  it, 
as  drapery  is  not  much  the  fashion  in  these  sylvan  gardens. 
Above,  behind  the  Casino,  is  yet  another  water-sparkling 
staircase  guarded  by  avast  number  of  huge  lions  and  griffins, 
and  beyond  this  all  is  tangled  wood,  and  rocky  mountain- 
side. How  we  pity  the  poor  King  and  Queen  of  Naples, 
the  actual  possessors,  but  who  can  never  come  here  now. 
The  whole  place  is  like  a  dream  which  you  wish  may  never 
end,  and  as  one  gazes  through  the  stony  crowd  across  the 
green  glades  to  the  rosy-hued  mountains,  one  dreads  tlie 
return  to  a  world,  where  Fauns  and  Dryads  are  still  sup- 
posed to  be  m)rthical,  and  which  has  never  known  Caprarola. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


VITERBO  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
N  descending  the  Ciminian  Hill  towards  Viterbo,  one 


V-/  overlooks  the  great  plain  of  Etruria,  once  crowded  with 
populous  cities,  now  deserted  and  desolate.  It  is  a  deeply 
interesting  historical  view,  second  only  to  that  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hill. 

**  With  what  priile  must  an  Etruscan  have  rci^avded  this  scene  two 
thousand  five  hundred  years  since.  The  numerous  cities  in  the  plain 
were  so  many  trophies  of  the  power  and  civilization  of  his  nation.  There 
stood  Volsinii,  renowned  for  her  wealth  and  arts,  on  the  shores  of  her 
crater*Iake — there  Tuscania  reared  her  towers  in  the  west — there  Vulci 
shone  out  from  the  plain,  and  Cosa  from  the  mountain — and  there 
Tarquinii,  chief  of  all,  asserted  her  metropolitan  supremacy  from  her 
cliff-bound  heii^ht^.  Nearer  still,  his  eye  must  hnve  rested  on  city  after 
city,  some  in  the  plain,  ami  oUiers  nt  the  foot  of  the  sloi;>e  liciiL-ath  hmi  ; 
while  the  mountains  in  tUc  hori/.un  must  have  carriL-il  liis  ilu.tuglitsto  the 
glories  of  Clusium,  Ferusia,  Cortona,  Vctuioniaj  V'olaterras,  and  other 
cities  of  the  great  Etruscan  Confederation.  How  changed  is  now  the 
scene  !  Save  Tuscania,  which  still  retains  her  site,  all  within  view  are 
now  desolate.  Tarquuiii  has  left  scarce  a  vestige  of  her  greatness  on  the 
grass^rown  heights  she  once  occupied  ;  the  very  site  of  Volsinii  is  for* 
gotten  ;  silence  has  long  reigned  in  the  crumbling  theatre  of  Ferentum  ; 
the  plougli  yearly  furrows  the  bosom  of  Vulci ;  the  fox,  the  owl,  and  the 
bat,  are  the  sole  tenants  of  the  vaults  within  the  ruined  walls  of  Cosa  ; 
and  of  the  rest,  ihe  greater  part  have  neither  bnildin'^,  hal>itantj  nor 
iianie — nottiing  l)ut  liie  sepulchres  around  them  to  prove  they  ever  liad 
an  existence." — Dmuis'     CUus  of  Elmtia.*^ 


The  sun  was  setting  as  we  drove  down  the  long  descent 
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of  the  Ciminian  forest,  and  entered  Viterbo,  and  over  the 
gate  the  great  figure  of  Santa  Rosa  holding  her  crucifix  stood 

out  stern  and  grey  against  the  opal  sky,  Viterbo,  which  the 
old  chroniclers  called  "  the  city  of  beautiful  fountains  and 
beautiful  women,"  is  now  rightly  known  as  "  the  Nuremberg 
of  Italy."  Every  street  is  a  study.  Such  wonderful  old 
houses,  with  sculptured  cornices,  Gothic  windows,  and 
heavy  outside  staurcases  resting  on  huge  corbels  1  Such  a 
wealth  of  sparklmg  water  pla)ring  around  the  grand  Gothic 
fountains,  and  washing  the  carved  Hons  and  other  monsters 
which  adorn  them !  The  great  piazza  is  so  curious,  where 
the  houses  are  hung  with  stone  shields  of  arms,  where  two 
Hons  on  tall  pillars  guard  the  way,  and  where  stands  the 
Palazzo  PublicOy  within  whose  court  is  such  a  fine  view  of 
the  city  and  the  hills  beyond.  Here,  round  the  little  plat- 
Torm,  are  live  Etruscan  figures  reclining  upon  their  torabs 


much  like  people  looking  out  of  their  berths  in  a  steamer. 
In  the  palace  above  are  preserved  the  forgeries  by  which 
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Fra  Giovanni  Nanni,  commonly  called  Annio  di  Viterbo, 
claimed  for  his  native  city  an  antiquity  greater  than  that  of 

Troy,  and  a  marble  tablet,  inscril)ed  with  a  pretended  edict 
of  Desiderius,  the  last  of  the  Lombard  kings,  decreeing  that 
within  one  wall  shall  be  included  the  three  towns,  Longula, 
Vetulonia,  and  Terrena,  called  Voltuma,  and  that  the  whole 
city  thus  formed  shall  be  called  Etruria  or  Viterbum. 

On  the  0])[)Osite  side  of  the  piazza,  raised  high  against  the 
wall  of  the  chiuch  of  S*  Angela  in  Spata^  is  the  sarcophagus 
tomb  of  the  fair  Galiana,  whose  beauty  made  her  the 
cause  of  a  war  between  Viterbo  and  the  Romans,  who  only 
consented  to  raise  the  siege  of  her  nadve  city,  on  condition 
of  her  showing  herself  upon  the  battlements,  and  allowing 
the  besiegers  once  more  to  gaze  upon  her  channs.  Her 
epitaph  says : — 

"Flos  honor  patrije,  species  pulcherriraa  renim, 
Clauditur  hie  tumulo  Galiana  ornata  venusto  ; 
Foemina  signa  polos  conscendere  pulchra  meretur 

Angelicis  manibiis  diva  hie  Galiana  tenetur. 
Si  Veneri  non  posse  mori  natnra  dedisset, 
Nec  fragili  Galiana  iuori  mundo  potuisset. 
Roma  doK't  nimiuin  ;  tristatur  Thnscia  tota ; 
Gloria  nt.):5Ua  peril ;  sunt  gaudia  cxmcta  remota ; 
Miles  et  arma  silent,  uimio  perculsa  dolore. 
Organa  jam  fidibus  pereunt  caritura  canons. 
Anno  milleno  centeno  terque  deceno 
Octonoque  diem  clausit  dilecta  Tonanti." 

"  Galianse  Patritise  Viterbensi, 
Cujus  incomparabilem  pulchritudinem 
Insigni  pudicitise  junctara 
Sat  fiiit  vidisse  mortales, 
Consulcs  majestatis  tantae  foeminse 
Admiratione  hoc  honoris  ac  pietatis 
Monumentum  hieioglyphicuni  exsculp.** 
CIDCXXXVm. 
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Though  not  so  old  as  the  mendacious  Dominican,  Nanni, 

would  make  out,  tliere  is  nothing  new,  and  nothing  small,  in 
Viterbo,  whose  very  name,  compounded  of  Vctus  Urbs^ 
would  indicate  its  antiquity.  Every  wall,  every  doorway, 
every  sculpture,  is  vast  of  its  kind,  and  every  design  is  noble. 
Its  ancient  name  would  appear  from  inscriptions  to  have  been 
Surrina.  The  Cathedral  (of  S.  Lorenzo)  stands  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  town,  on  a  rising  ground,  which  was  once  occu- 
pied by  a  temple  of  Hercules,  and  which  was  called 
**CasteUum  Herculis"  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century. 
Near  it  is  a  Bridge  with  Etruscan  foundations  in  blocks  of 
six  courses.    The  cathedral  stands  in  a  kind  of  close,  and  is 
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almost  surrounded  by  different  fragments  of  the  half-de- 
molished Palace  where  the  popes  of  the  thirteenth  century 

resided.  In  the  great  hall  which  still  exists,  met  the  conclaves 
at  which  Urban  IV.  (ia6i),  Clement  IV,  (1264),  Gregory  X. 
(1271),  John  XXI.  (1276),  Nicholas  III.  (1277),  and  Martin 
IV.  (1277),  were  elected.   The  cardinf^H  spent  six  months 
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over  the  election  of  the  last  pope,  and  made  Charles  of 
Anjou,  who  was  then  at  Viterbo,  so  impatient,  that  he  took 
away  the  roof  of  their  council-chamber  to  force  them  to 
a  decision,  and  they,  in  a  kind  of  bravado,  dated  theil 
letters  of  that  time  from  "  the  roofless  palace  "  This  council- 
hall  is  surrounded  by  memorials  of  all  the  popes  who  were 
natives  of  Viterbo  and  its  surrounding  villages,  or  who  lived 
there.  Adjoining  it  is  another  hall,  still  roofless,  in  which 
Pope  John  XXI.  (Pedro  Juliani — a  Portuguese)  was  killed 
by  the  fall  of  the  ceiling  in  1277.  This  room  is  supported 
by  a  single  pillar,  standing  in  the  open  space  below,  which 
projects  through  the  floor  so  as  to  form  a  fountain. 

"John  XXI.  was  a  mau  of  letters,  and  even  of  science ;  he  had  pub- 
lished some  mathematical  treatises  which  excited  the  astonishment  and 
therefore  the  suspicion  of  his  age.  He  was  a  churchman  of  easy  access, 
conversed  freely  with  humbler  men,  if  men  of  letters,  and  was  therefore 
accused  of  lowerin  g  the  lig  iity  of  the  pontificate.  He  was  perhaps 
liasty  and  ung^uaidcd  in  his  language,  but  he  had  a  more  inexpiable 
fault.  He  had  no  love  for  monks  or  friars :  it  wa<?  supposed  that  he 
meditated  some  severe  coercive  edicts  on  these  brotherhoods.  Hence 
his  death  was  foreshown  by  gloomy  prodigies,  and  held  either  to  be  a 
divine  judgment,  or  a  direct  act  of  the  Evil  One,  Jolm  XXI.  was 
contemplating  with  too  great  pride  a  noble  chamber  which  he  had  built 
in  the  i)alace  at  Viterbo,  and  burst  out  into  laughter ;  at  that  instant 
the  avenging  roof  came  down  on  his  head.  Two  visions  revealed  to 
different  holy  men  the  Evil  One  hewing  down  the  supports,  and  so  over- 
whelming the  reprobate  pontiff.  He  was  said  by  others  to  have  been, 
at  the  moment  of  his  death,  in  the  act  of  writing  a  book  full  of  the  most 
deadly  heresies,  or  practising  the  arts  of  magic,** — Milmaris  Hist,  of 
iMin  Christianity. 

There  is  not  much  to  see  in  the  cathedral,  beyond  a 

beautiful  font,  pictures  of  several  of  the  native  popes,  and 
the  tomb  of  poor  John  XXI.  close  to  the  door.  It  is  chietiy 
interesting  to  Englishmen  from  the  murder  of  Prince  Henry 
D'AImaine,  son  of  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall  and  nephew  of 
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Henry  III.   He  was  returning  from  the  crusades  with  his 

cousin  Prince  Edward,  and  was  met  here  by  Guy  de  Mont- 
fort,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  his  family,  who  stabbed  him 
while  kneeling  at  the  altar.  The  murderer  was  leaving  the 
church  and  boasting  of  his  vengeance  to  his  followers,  when 
one  of  them  reminded  him  that  his  father,  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  had  been  dragged  in  the  dust,  upon  which,  rcUuning  to 
the  altar,  and  seizing  the  lifeless  prince  by  the  hair,  he  drag- 
ged him  into  the  piazza.  The  deed  is  commemorated  by 
Dante,  who  alludes  to  the  fact  that  his  sorrowing  father  ex- 
posed the  heart  of  Prince  Henry  to  ])ublic  pity  on  London 
Bridge,  and  who  sees  the  murderer  in  the  seventh  circle  of 
hell,  plunged  in  a  river  of  boiling  blood. 

*•  Poco  piii  oltre  il  Centauro  s^affisse 
Sovra  una  gente,  clie  Hno  alia  gola 
Parea  che  di  quel  bulicame  uscisse* 
Mostrocci  un'  ombra  dair  un  canto  sola 

Dicendo  :  Colui  fe>sc  in  grembo  a  Dio 
Lo  cor  che  in  su  '1  Tamigi  ancor  si  cola." 

Ptirgatorio,  xii. 

Passing  through  the  detached  Chapel  of  the  Holy 

Sepulchre  (beyond  die  council-cli:mib(jr),  which  contain^  a 
curious  fresco  portrait  of  our  Saviour,  we  may  emerge  on  a 
terrace  below  the  finest  part  of  the  papal  palace,  a  lofty 
wall  pierced  with  Gothic  windows  and  supported  by  flying 
buttresses. 

Quite  at  the  other  crul  of  the  town,  close  to  the  Tuscan  gate. 
Stands  the  fine  old  castle  called  La  Rocca,  like  all  the  town- 
castles  in  this  part  of  Italy.  In  front  of  it  is  a  beautiful  foun- 
tain approached  by  many  steps.   The  neighbouring  Church 

of  S.  Francesco  has  an  outside  pnil])it,  whence  S.  I>ernardino 
of  Siena  used  to  address  tlie  people.    It  contains  several 
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beautiful  thirteenth-century  tombs,  especially  that,  resplen- 
dent with  delicate  sculpture  aiid  mosaic,  of  Pope  xVdrian  V., 
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who  was  one  of  three  popes  elected  within  three  years  after 

the  death  of  the  hulv  and  wise  Grc^orv  X.  He  was  Ottobuoni 
I'ieschi,  nephew  of  Innocent  IV.  He  answered  his  relations 
who  came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  election, — "Would 
that  ye  came  to  a  cardinal  in  good  health  and  not  to  a  dying 
pope."  He  was  not  crowned,  consecrated,  or  even  ordained 
priest,  and  only  Hved  long  enough  to  choose  his  name  and 
to  redeem  his  native  Genoa  from  interdict.*  On  the 
other  side  of  the  altar  is  another  grand  Gothic  tomb,  that 
of  Cardinal  Landriano  {1445),  with  angels  drawing  a  curtain 
over  his  sleeping  figure.  Opposite,  is  the  solemn  thought- 
inspiring  picture  of  the  Solitude  of  the  Virgin."  by  Sebastian 
del  PiombOf — the  Madonna  watching  the  dead  body  of  Christ 

•  See  MilmatCs  Hist,  of  Laiin  Chn$iianity,  vol.  v.  94. 
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through  the  moonlit  night  It  is  a  grand  subject,  grandly 
carried  out,  and  should  be  seen  in  early  morning,  when  alone 
there  is  sufficient  light  in  the  church  to  illumine  the  barren 
distances  of  the  picture,  and  reveal  figures  otherwise  unseen. 

"The  works  of  Sebastiauo  having  been  exalted  to  great,  or  rather 
infinite,  reputation  by  the  praises  lavished  on  them  by  Michael  Angelo, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  they  were  in  themselves  beautiful  and 
commendable,  there  was  a  certain  Messer,  I  know  not  who,  from 
Viterbo,  who  stood  high  in  favour  with  the  Pope,  and  who  commissioned 
Sebastiano  to  paint  a  dead  Christ,  with  our  Lady  weeping  over  him,  for 
a  certain  chapel  whicli  lie  Iiad  caused  to  be  erected  in  the  Church  of  S. 
Francesco  in  Vilerbo  ;  but  althoui:!;h  the  work  was  finished  with  infinite 
cue  a;id  ?eal  by  Seba'-'tiano,  wha  executed  a  twilight  landscape  therein, 
yot  thi-  invention  was  Michael  Angelo' s,  and  the  cartoon  was  |ncpared 
by  hand.  The  picture  was  esteemed  a  truly  beautiful  one  by  all 
who  beheld  it,  and  acquired  a  great  increase  of  reputation  for  Sebas- 
tiano."— Vasari. 

"The  figure  of  Christ,  which  has,  apparently,  been  drawn  from 
nature,  is  nearly  black ;  it  is  extended  on  a  white  winding-sheet,  with 
the  shoulders  raised,  and  the  liead  drooping  back,  admirably  drawn. 
The  difficulties  of  the  position  arc  completely  surmounted.  The  Ma- 
donna,  behind,  clasping  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  grief,  strongly  eX' 
presses  the  deep,  passionate,  overwhelming  atflic ion  of  a  mother,  weep- 
ing for  her  child  in  a  di:s[xur  thai  knows  no  comfort.  This  is  Us  charm  ; 
there  is  notliing  ideal,  uo:liing  beautiful,  noiliin^  elevated.  She  is 
advanced  in  life  ;  she  is  in  poverty  ;  she  seems  to  belong  to  the  lower 
orders  of  women :  —but,  there  is  nature  in  it,  true  and  unvitiated,  though 
common,  and  perhaps  vulgar— nature,  that  speaks  at  once  to  every 
heart." — Baton  s  Rome. 

Next  to  S.  Francesco,  the  most  interesting  church  in 
Viterbo  is  that  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Veritd^  outside  one  of  the 
gates.  The  interior  was  once  painted  all  over  with  frescoes 
of  the  rare  master  Lorenzo  di  Viterbo,  who  spent  twenty-five 
years  upon  the  work,  completing  it  in  1469.  The  church 
was  used  as  a  hospital  during  the  plague,  after  which  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  whitewash  it  all  over,  only  a  greatly- 
revered  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  one  or  two  saints  being  pie- 
vou  11.  6 
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served  in  the  body  of  the  church.    But  the  cliapel  of  the 

Virgin  was  uninjured.    It  stands  on  the  right  of  the  nave, 

from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  curious  screen  of  wrought- 

iron,  and  it  is  covered  all  over  with  frescoes  from  the  story 

of  the  Madonna.    In  the  picture  of  tlie  Nativity,  her  figure, 

kneeling  in  a  long  white  veil,  i^s  perfectly  lovely.  The 

oblong  fresco  of  the  Sposalizio,  crowded  with  figures,  is  most 

interesting,  not  only  as  a  memorial  of  thirteenth-century  art, 

but  of  all  the  persons  living  in  Viterbo  at  that  time,  as  every 

hgure  is  a  portrait.    Few  who  visit  the  church  will  agree 

with  the  following  criticism,  yet  it  is  not  without  interest. 

"The  preservation  of  the  name  of  Lorenzo  is  due  to  the  vanity  of  a 
citizen  of  Viterbo»  Niccola  della  Tuccia,  who  having  compiled  a  book  of 
the  annals  of  his  native  place,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  insert- 

ing  a  passage  in  it  relative  to  himself.  He  describes  how  Nardo  Maz- 
zatosta,  havinij  caused  a  chapel  in  S.  Maria  della  Veriia,  outside  ^'itel•bo, 
to  be  painted  by  ^[aestro  LoreUi'-o  di  Pietro  Paolo^  that  artist  look  him 
for  a  mode]  in  his  fresco  of  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  *on  the 
26lh  of  April,  1469. ' 

On  the  wails  of  the  chapel  of  Nardo  Mazzatosta,  the  curious  of  our 
day  will  see,  in  a  lunette,  the  Procession  of  Mary  and  her  parents  to  the 
temple,  with  the  Sposalizio  in  a  lower  course  ;  in  a  second  lunette,  a 
Virgin  and  angel  annunciate  with  saints,  and  the  Nativity  below  ;  in  a 
third,  the  Burial  and  Assumption  of  the  Viigin  ;  finally,  in  the  ceiling, 
the  symbols  of  the  cvati  cyclists,  prophets,  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  con- 
fessors, the  venerable  Bede  amongst  them. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  the  imitation  of  the  manner  and 
conception  of  Piero  della  Kranccsca  aiul  Melozzo  in  ihe  Presentation 
and  Sposalizio.  Lorenzo  not  only  designs  wiih  tht-  rxa  u[)lts  ol  I'u  roin 
his  mind,  he  endeavours  also  to  reproduce  his  arcliitectuie  and  per- 
spective. In  some  portraits  his  realism  is  not  without  power  \  but  vul- 
garity and  affectation  are  striking.  He  is  not  correct  as  a  draughtsman. 
His  colour  is  cold  and  dull.  His  perspective  is  false,  his  forms  rigid. 
These  features  are,  however,  more  striking  in  the  Nativity  than  in  the 
Atmunciation,  which  recalls  Benozzo.  Nor  are  the  reminiscences  of 
that  master  confined  to  one  s\ibjcct.  They  are  produced  with  equal 
force  in  the  ceilinj^,  in  which  a  head  like  that  of  the  venerable  Bede 
seems  a  caricature  of  the  Florentine  in  tricky  tone  as  well  as  in  features 
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**  The  initials  of  Lorenzo,  and  the  date  1469,  confirm  the  annals  of 
Niccola  della  Tucda,  but  Lorenzo  was  busy  in  other  parts  of  S.  M.  della 
Verity,  besides  the  chapel  of  Nardo  Mazzatosta  ;  and  an  Annunciation, 
a  Marriage  of  S.  Catherine,  and  a  Madonna  giving  suck  to  the  infant 

Saviour,  all  of  them  completed  before  1455,  betray  the  same  rude  hand, 
and  the  induence  of  Gozzoli." — Crouie  and  Cmakaselle. 

In  the  Chiesa  degli  Osservanti  del  Paradiso  is  a  replica  by 
Sebastian  del  Pionibo  of  his  famous  "  flagellation "  in  the 
church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  at  Home.  Here  also  is  a 
Nativity,  attributed  to  Pinturicchio^  but  the  style  is  that  of 
Spagna*s  pupils,  such  as  Jacopo  da  Norcia,  or  the  Perugian 
Orlandi  who  \vas  assistant  to  Sinibaldo  Ibi."  *  A  lunette 
on  the  outside  of  the  church,  representing  the  Virgin  and 
Child  between  S.  Jerome  and  S.  Francis,  has  been  attri- 
buted, without  reason,  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci — ^it  is  more  pro- 
bably the  work  of  Lo  Spagna. 

No  one  .sliould  stay  at  Viterbo  without  going  to  visit  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Mosa,  to  look  upon  the  incorruptible  patron- 
ess of  the  town.  There  was  no  sign  of  her  when  we  first 
entered  the  church,  where  the  people,  in  loud  voices,  were 
singing  ''Benediction,"  but  the  service  being  over,  we  were 
directed  to  ring  a  bell,  when  a  wooden  screen  drew  up, 
and  a  nun  appeared  behind  a  grille,  pointing  to  a  blackened 
mummy  by  her  side,  in  a  golden  shrine  and  crowned  with 
roses.  The  dead  face  still  wears  a  calm,  rather  touching, 
expression.  A  number  of  country  people  had  flocked  to  tlie 
grille  with  us,  most  of  whom  knelt.  We  all  received  from 
the  nun  a  gifl  of  a  small  piece  of  knotted  cord — "  Dis- 
ciplina" — ^which  had  been  laid  upon  the  holy  body,  and 
roses  were  given  to  those  especially  favoured. 

Santa  Rosa  was  not  a  professed  nun,  but  a  member  of  the 

*  Crowe  and  CawUcatelUf  iii.  897. 
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Third  Order  of  S.  Francis.  In  the  thirteenth  century  she 
was  as  conspicuous  for  her  eloquence  as  for  her  charity,  and 
for  the  extraordinary  moral  influence  she  exercised  over  the 
people  of  Viterbo.  She  obtained  her  position  as  patroness 
of  the  city  rather  through  politics  than  piety.  JUy  her  fiery 
addresses  she  excited  her  fellow-citizens  to  rise  against 
Frederic  II.  of  Germany.  They  were  defeated,  and  she  was 
driven  into  exile,  but  lived  to  return  triumphantly  when  the 
Emperor  died,  and  after  her  death  (May  8,  1261)  she  was 
canonized  by  tlie  Pope  she  had  served,  and  invoked  by  the 
party  she  had  advocated. 

**\Ye  paid  a  visit,  at  her  owti  cotiveat,  to  Santa  Rosa,  a  very  sur- 
prising woman.  *  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death,'  but  this 
saint  has  died  once  since  hers. 

**  She  originally  died,  it  seems,  in  the  thirteenth  century  j  but  after 
lying  dead  a  few  hundred  years,  she  came  to  life  one  night  when  her 
chapel  was  on  fire,  got  up  and  rang  the  bell  to  give  notice  of  it,  and 
then  quietly  laid  down  and  died  again,  witho  at  anybody  knowinij  anything 
of  the  matter.  The  chapel,  liowever,  was  burnt  down,  though  she  had  got 
ont  oflier  c^'rave  an-l  rung;  the  be!'  to  prevent  it  ;  alllier  fine  c1othe<5,  too, 
were  bai  '^ed  off  her  h.ick,  and  her  vcrv  rinpj  was  melted  ou  her  linger  ; 
but  she  remained  aacuusanied,  tliougii  her  face  and  hands  are  aii  black 
as  a  negro's.  However,  they  say  she  was  very  fair  four  hundred  years 
ago,  before  she  was  singed,  and  that  she  never  was  embalmed  even  after 
her  first  death,  but  was  preserved  solely  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  This 
remarkable  saint  began,  with  praiseworthy  industry,  to  work  miracles  as 
soon  as  she  was  born,  by  raising  a  child  from  the  dead,  while  she  was 
yet  a  baby  herself ;  and  miracles  she  still  continues  to  perform  ever)'  day 
— as  the  nun  who  exhibited  her  informed  me.  On  inquiring  what  kuid 
of  miracles  they  were,  T  was  informed  tliat  she  cures  all  sorts  of  diseases, 
lieals  sores,  and  even  re-establishes  so:iie  lame:  lc:;s  ;  hut  slie  does  not,  by 
any  means,  always  choose  to  do  it,  thinking  it  prope^r  that  the  iatirnuties 
of  many  should  continue.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  nun,  who  related 
her  history  to  me,  really  and  truly  believes  in  it  all.  She  knelt  before 
the  saint  in  silent  devotion  first,  and  then  gave  me  a  bit  of  cord,  the  use 
of  which  perplexed  me  much  ;  and  while  I  was  turning  it  round  and 
round  in  my  fingers,  and  wondering  what  she  expected  me  to  do  with  it, 
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a  troop  of  dirty  beggars  burst  into  the  churchy  together  with  some  better 
dressed,  but  scarcely  less  dirty  people  ;  and  the  whole  company,  having 
adored  the  saint,  received  from  the  nun,  every  one,  IVits  of  cord  like 
mine.  I  inquired  the  u<^e  of  them,  and  was  told  they  liad  been  round 
the  body  of  the  saiiV.,  where  they  had  acquired  such  virtues,  that,  tied 
round  any  other  body,  they  would  save  it  £trora  'molte  disgrazie.'" — 
Eaton's  Rome, 

Another  convent,  ^S.  Catcrlna^  is  interesting  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  beautiful  Vittoria  Colonna,  Marchioness  of 
Pescara,  who  retired  here  in  1541,  prompted  by  the  wish  of 
greater  abstraction  and  retirement  from  worldly  life.  Here 
she  held  her  principal  residence  till  the  last  year  of  her  life 
(1546),  taking  part  in  the  education  of  the  younger  nuns. 
Of  the  sonnets  which  she  composed  here,  one  may  be  given 
as  a  specimen,  and  especially  as  showing  her  spirit  of  con- 
stant preparation  lor  deatli. 

Would  that  a  voice  impressive  might  repeat. 
In  holiest  accents  to  my  inmost  soul, 

The  name  of  Jesjjs  ;  and  my  words  and  works 
Attest  true  faith  in  Him,  and  ardent  hope ; 
The  sold  elect,  which  feels  within  itself 
The  seeds  divine  of  this  celestial  love, 
Hears,  sees,  attends  on  J^us  ;  Grace  from  Him 
Illumes,  expands,  fires,  purifies  the  mind ; 
The  habit  bright  of  thus  invoking  Him, 
Exalts  our  nature  so,  that  it  appeals 
Daily  to  Him  for  its  immortal  food. 
In  the  last  conflict  with  our  ancient  foe, 
So  dire  to  Nature,  armed  with  Faith  alone, 
The  heart,  from  usage  long,  on  Him  will  call.** 

Translation  by  y.  S.  Harford, 

The  streets  of  Viterbo  are  full  of  old  palaces.  Just  above 
the  pleasant  little  hotel  of  La  Americana,  is  that  which  was 
built  by  Paul  III.  for  his  Legate.  The  old  Palazzo  Chigi 
is  very  curious.  The  loggia  is  covered  with  frescoes. 
Several  of  the  chimney-pieces  are  magnificent,  sculptured 
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with  lilies  in  low  relief.  Some  of  the  tapestry,  with  a  beauti- 
ful frieze  of  "  putti,"  is  interesting  as  representing  all  the 
fashionable  amusements  of  its  time.  The  tall  tower  is  now 
so  ruinous,  that  its  ascent,  by  a  series  of  ladders,  is  almost 
dangerous,  but  it  has  a  splendid  view.  It  is  a  resting-place 
for  innumerable  pigeons,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  inmates, 
but  are  allowed  a  home  here  and  provide  for  themselves. 

The  Falazzo  San  Martino^  which  Murray  would  lead 
people  to  look  for  in  Viterbo,  is  in  reality  four  miles  distant, 
on  the  declivity  of  the  Ciminian  Hills,  whence  there  is  a 
splendid  view.  It  is  well  worth  visiting  on  account  of  its 
connection  with  Olympia  Pamfili,  the  famous  "papessa/^ 
sister-in-law  of  Innocent  X.  She  was  born  at  Viterbo  in 
1594,  of  the  noble  but  ruined  family  of  the  Maidalchini,  and 
was  destined  by  her  parents  for  a  convent,  but  insisted  upon 
marrying  a  Count  Panitili,  nineteen  years  older  than  herself. 
I'he  attraction  to  this  alliance  was  t^he  fact  that  her  husband 
had  a  brother,  over  whom  she  obtained  unbounded  ascend- 
ancy, and  who  rose  under  her  guidance  to  obtain  a  cardinal's 
hat  in  1629,  and  the  papal  tiara  in  1644.  Her  husband 
being  then  dead,  Donna  01ym])ia  took  up  her  residence  at 
the  Vatican,  and  employed  the  eleven  years  of  her  brother- 
in-law's  life  in  the  sale  of  benefices,  appointments,  and  offices 
of  every  description,  for  which  she  did  not  hesitate  to  drive 
the  hardest  bargains  possible. 

*'  Olympia  established  herself  in  the  Vatican  a?;  its  mistress !  No 
step  of  ci(jniestic  j^ovcrrnuent  or  fbrciL^n  piiUcy  decided  on,  no  grace, 
favour,  or  promotion  accorded,  no  punishment  inflicted,  was  the 
pontiff's  own  work.  His  invaluable  sister-in-law  did  alL  He  was 
absolately  a  puppet  in  her  hands.  The  keys  of  S.  Peter  were  strung  to 
her  girdle ;  and  the  only  function  in  which  she  probably  never  inter' 
fered,  was  blessing  the  people. 

''One  day  a  large  medal  was  conveyed  into  the  Pope's  hands,  on  the 
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obverse  of  which  was  represented  Olympia,  with  the  pontifical  tiara  on 
her  head,  and  llie  keys  in  her  hand  :  while  the  reverse  showed  Innocent 
in  a  coif,  with  a  spindle  and  distaff  in  his  hands.  Another  day  a  report 
was  broui;ht  to  liim  from  Piiigland  that  a  play  had  been  represented 
before  Cromwell,  called  'The  Marriage  of  tlic  Pope  in  wliicli  Donna 
Olympia  is  represented  rejecting  his  addresses  on  account  of  his  extreme 
ugliness,  till,  having  in  vain  offered  her  one  of  the  keys  to  induce  her  to 
consent,  he  attains  his  object  at  the  cost  of  both  of  them.  The  Emperor 
again  had  said  to  the  Papal  Nuncio,  *  Your  Pope,  my  Lord,  has  an  easy 
time  of  it,  with  Madame  Olympia  to  put  him  to  sleep/  —  T,  A.  TroUope. 

Innocent  X.  died  Jan.  7th,  1655,  by  which  time  Olympia 
had  amassed,  besides  vast  estates,  and  an  immense  amount 
of  uncoined  gold  and  precious  stones,  more  than  two  mil- 
lions of  golden  crowns.  The  succeeding  Pope,  Alexander 
V^LI.,  demanded  from  her  an  account  of  the  State  monies 
which  had  passed  through  her  hands,  and  restitution  of  the 
valuables  she  had  taken  away  from  the  Vatican ;  but  this 
was  never  carried  out,  the  pestilence  which  appeared  in 
Italy  drew  away  the  attention  of  every  one,  Olyiupia  herself 
was  among  its  first  victims,  and  her  son  Camillo,  who  had 
been  allowed  to  resign  his  cardinal's  hat  and  released  from 
his  Orders  by  Innocent,  and  married  to  the  rich  Princess 
Rosano,  succeeded  to  all  her  treasures,  and  founded  the 
great  family  of  the  Pamhli-Doria.  Many  relics  of  their 
wicked  ancestress  are  still  preserved  in  the  palace  of  the 
Dorias  at  San  Martino,  especially  her  portrait,  and  her  bed 
with  its  leather  hangings. 

There  is  another  even  more  interesting  palace  in  this 
neighbourhood,  that  of  Duke  Lante  at  Bagnaja.  It  is  the 
perfect  ideal  of  a  Roman  villa.  We  leave  Viterbo  by  the 
Porta  Romana,  close  to  La  Rocca,  outside  which  there  is  a 
public  garden,  crowded  towards  evening,  like  the  Pincio, 
with  gaily-dressed  ladies  and  cavalry-officers  in  their  smart 
tightly-iitting  uniforms. 
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A  Straight  road,  a  mile  in  length,  leads  from  the  gate  to  the 
famous  sanctuary  of  La  Querela.  In  the  square  before  it  two 
ancient  fairs  are  held,  which  are  of  great  antiquity,  the  first 
founded  in  1240  by  Frederick  IL,  beginning  on  the  22nd  of 
September,  and  ending  on  the  6th  of  October ;  the  second, 
founded  in  1513  by  Leo  X,  beginning  at  Pentecost,  and 
lasting  for  the  fifteen  days  following.  The  front  of  ilic  great 
church  of  La  Madonna  della  Quercia,  and  its  stately  tower, 
are  splendid  works  of  Bramante,  Over  the  central  door  is 
a  fine  representation  of  the  Madonna  surrounded  by  angels, 
and  over  the  side  doors  S.  Joseph  and  S.  Stephen,  S. 
Dominic  and  S.  Peter  Martyr,  by  Luca  della  Rohhia.  The 
monks  of  the  adjoining  convent  are  devoted  to  education, 
and  when  we  visited  the  church  its  vast  aisles  were  peopled 
with  large  groups  of  children,  which  the  friars  in  their  white 
robes  were  teaching.   The  ceiling  is  gilt  and  very  magni- 


The  Well  of  \a  Querela. 


ficent,  like  that  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.   Behind  the  altar, 
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in  a  kind  of  recess,  is  preserved  the  famous  relic,  the 
Madonna  which  miraculously  grew  out  of  an  oak  on  that 
spot.  The  branch  of  the  tree  is  preserved  as  evidence ! 
But  the  great  charm  of  the  place  is  its  glorious  Grothic 
cloister  and  fountain,  with  the  inscription,  "He  vvuo  dnnketh 
of  this  water  shall  thirst  again,  but  he  who  drinketh  of  the 
water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst."  It  was  in 
this  church  that  the  P^re  Lacordaire  and  the  Pfere  Requedat 
made  their  profession.  Alexandrine  de  la  Ferronays  thus 
describes  the  scene  to  M.  de  Montalembert : — 

**  Les  cloches  ioiinaicnt,  I'orgue  jouail  triomphant  dans  cette  belie 
^glise.  .  .  Je  m'elais  mis  a  genoux,  baissant  lu  t^te.  En  la  relevant, 
je  vols  pres  de  moi  deux  dominicains  etendus  la  face  contre  terre : 
c'etaient  les  freres  Laconlaire  et  Requedat.  lis  se  sont  bient5t  relev^s 
et  ont  ecout^,  assis,  le  discours  que  leur  a  fait  celui  qui  ce  jour-lii  occu- 
pait  la  place  du  superieur.  Ce  discours  a  et^  excellent.  II  leur  a  parle 
de  ce  que  devait  ^tre  leur  vie,  ob^issante  et  inortiEle ;  de  tous  les  differ- 
ents  pays  de  la  terre  oil  ils  pouvaient  €tre  appeles  a  aller ;  de  ce  qu'ils  ne 
devaient  rien  s'attribuer, — ce  qui  ne  voulait  pas  dire  qu'ils  dussent  ignorer 
les  talents  qu'ils  possedaient,  lorsqu'ils  en  avaient,  mais  que,  s'ils  mour* 
raient  martyrs  avant  d'avoir  i)U  fairc  awtre  chose,  rien  ne  serait  raieux— 
A  cc  111)1,  Pauline  a  vu  uu  bouriic  dc  beatitude  sur  la  figure  de  M. 
Kequcdat.  i^uis  ils  onl  fait  profession  entrc  les  niaiiis  du  superieur,  qui 
les  a  tr^'tendrement  embrasses.  Tout  a  ete  biea  vite  fini,  et  on  nous 
a  menes  voir  la  madone  miraculeuse  conservee  dans  le  ch^ne." — Recit 
d*une.  Sour, 

Two  miles  further,  a  tall  tower  and  a  quaint  castle  guard- 
ing a  little  village  announces  Bagnaja.    The  castle  was  the 

old  residence  of  the  Lante  fdniily,  and  though  neglected  now 
and  let  out  to  poor  families,  it  still  retains  much  that  is 
interesting  in  the  interior.  A  steep  street  leads  up  to  tlie 
iron  gate  of  the  later  villa,  which  admits  one  to  a  glorious 
garden,  designed  by  Vignola  at  the  same  time  with  the  villa 
itself.    It  is  a  perfect  paradise.    In  the  centre  of  the  clipped 
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box-walks  is  a  large  fountain  with  most  beautiful  Florentine 
figures — and  beyond  it  a  silvery  cascade  glitters  and  dances 
down  through  the  green  depilis  from  ll  scries  of  feni  lunged 
grottoes.  On  either  side  stand  the  buildings  of  the  villa,  one 
for  the  family,  the  other  for  the  guests.  They  were  begun 
by  Cardinal  Riario,  and  finished  by  Cardinal  Gambara.  The 
great  hall  has  fine  frescoes  by  the  Zuccheri  brothers,  and  the 
real  comfort  and  elegance  of  the  rooms  attest  the  frequent 
presence  of  the  present  Duchess,  who  is  of  American  birth. 

Beyond  the  villa  the  walks  are  of  indescribable  beauty : 
gigantic  plane-trees;  terraces,  where  crystal  water  is  ever 
sparkling  through  grey  stone  channels  ^  mossy  uitoes  over- 
hung with  evergreens ;  woods  of  ancient  ilexes,  which  have 
never  known  the  axe,  and  which  cast  the  deepest  shade  in 
the  hottest  summer  weather;  peacocks  strutting  up  and 
down  the  long  avenues  and  spreading  their  tails  to  the  sun  ; 
and,  here  and  there,  openings  towards  the  glorious  mountain 
distances  or  the  old  brown  town  in  the  hollow. 

But  the  great  object  of  our  stay  at  Viterbo  was  to  see  the 
Etruscan  remains  in  its  neighbourhood,  to  which  three  hard- 
worked  days  nuist  be  devoted,  for  distance  and  difficulty 
make  it  utterly  impossible  that  any  traveller  can  ever  have 
visited  Castel  d'Asso,  Norchia,  and  Bieda,  on  the  same  day, 
and  gone  on  to  Ronciglione,  as  is  indicated  in  Murray's 
liaiidbook.  It  is  best  to  make  head-quarters  at  Viterbo,  as 
we  did,  and  drive  out  each  day,  for  though  Vetralla  is 
nearer  the  scene  of  action  at  the  two  latter  places,  the  inn, 
a  mere  tavern,  is  so  dirty  and  so  perfectly  miserable,  we 
should  not  advise  any  one  to  attempt  it  Castel  d'Asso  is 
only  five  miles  from  Viterbo,  on  the  edge  of  the  great  plain 
of  Etruria,  but  the  place  is  so  httle  visited,  and  the  track 
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across  the  fields  so  constantly  changed,  that  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  find.  The  description  in  Murray's  Handbook,  copied 
from  Sir  William  Gell,  is  most  grandiloquent,  saying  that 
"  the  cliffs  of  this  and  the  four  adjoining  valleys  are  excavated 
into  a  continued  series  of  cavern-sepulchres  of  enormous 
size,  resembling  nothing  else  in  Europe,  and  only  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  tonil)s  of  the  kings  of  Thebes/'  and  that 
"nothing  can  be  more  grand  or  imposing  than  the  ruined 
fortress  of  Castel  d'Asso  from  all  parts  of  the  valley."  It  is 
perhaps  only  kindly,  however,  to  warn  our  readers  that  the 
hi^^lu-st  of  the  individual  toml).s  is  only  about  ten  feet  high, 
their  usual  height  only  six  feet  (though  the  ciiif  above  oc- 
casionally rises  to  a  height  of  from  25  to  30  feet,  and  is  now 
and  then  ornamented  with  a  moulding  near  the  top),  so  that 
travellers  may  not  be  deterred  from  visiting  Egypt  by  the 
imputed  resemblance  of  the  Bihar  el  Melek  of  Etiuria." 
While,  as  for  the  fortress,  it  is  a  small  ordinary  campagna 
tower  on  the  edge  of  the  glen,  with  a  few  low,  ruined  walls. 


Etruscan  Tomb,  Castel  d'Asso. 


As  usual,  on  all  subjects  connected  with  Etruria,  the  most 
correct  account  is  that  of  Mrs  Hamilton  Gray,  by  whom 
these  valleys  were  first  unlocked  to  the  general  EngUsii  public, 
and  who  made  licr  way,  hatchet  in  hand,  through  the  brush- 
wood from  one  memorial  to  another,  encountering  and  sur- 
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mounting  difficulties,  and  countless  natural  obstacles,  in  a 

way  which  none  but  those  who  have  followed  in  her  foot- 
steps can  appreciate.  The  place  does  not  present  any  one  of 
the  sublimities  described  in  Murray's  Handbook ;  it  has  not 
any  of  the  natural  advantages  of  scenery  which  render  most 
of  the  Etruscan  sites  so  attractive,  but  it  is  very  curious, 
and  the  careful  antiquarian,  and  real  lover  of  historical 
detail,  will  not  find  it  unworthy  of  a  visit  Mrs  Gray  con- 
siders Castel  d'Asso  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Fanum 
Voltumnse,  which  Dennis  places  at  Montefiascone. 

**The  great  interest  of  Caste!  d'A<>so  arises  from  its  having  been  tlie 
ancient  Voltumna,  the  grand  gathering  place  of  all  the  Etruscan  tril)es, 
where  the  ualiunai  councils  were  heUl  from  the  time  of  tlieir  first 
establishment  in  Central  Italy ;  frequented  on  every  occasion  by  the 
assembled  nobles  and  their  trains,  by  the  rulers  of  each  separate  state, 
and  by  the  priests  with  all  the  pomp  of  their  gorgeous  and  awful  wor- 
ship.  There  the  national  chief,  or  dictator,  was  elected ;  hence  laws 
were  promulgated,  and  peace  and  war  declared,  not  by  one  state  only, 
but  by  all  Etruria,  collected  for  her  own  internal  government,  or  for  de- 
fence against  her  foes  ;  there  all  those  solemn  councils  were  held  which 
required  the  highest  religious  sanctions,  and  the  universal  national 
consent -a  plan  of  government  under  which  the  nation  increased  and 
flourished  for  six  centuries,  until  about  6fty  years  before  the  building  of 
Rome. 

*'  At  the  liea<i  of  tlie  glen  is  supposed  to  have  stood  the  great  temple  in 
the  precincts  of  which  the  council  assembled,  and  within  which  sucritices 
were  made ;  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity  were  the  rocks  dedicated  to 
be  the  sepulchres  of  those  whom  Etruria  honoured  and  mourned — the 
high  captains  of  the  league,  the  high  priests,  the  distinguished  patriots, 
noted  orators,  dreaded  warriors,  or  beloved  and  wise  kings ;  those,  in 
short,  to  whom  the  whole  nation  gave  a  grateful  burial,  and  for  whom 
they  wept" — Mrs  Hamilton  Gray*s  Septilchres  of  Etruria, 

The  best  time  for  a  visit  to  Castel  d*Asso  is  the  winter ;  in 

the  summer,  the  tombs  (such  is  their  size !)  arc  ahiiost  en- 
tirely concealed  by  the  brushwood.  The  so-called  guides 
at  Yiterbo  are  utterly  ignorant,  inefficient,  and  useless. 
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The  road  to  Castel  d'Asso  descends  into  the  great  plain 
of  Etruria  from  the  Porta  Romana,  and  then  turns  to  the 
left,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  It  is  an  excellent  carriage-road 
as  far  as  the  hot  suphureous  baths  of  the  Bulicame^  mentioned 
by  Dante. 

"  Lo  Bulicauie  clie  sempie  si  scenia." 

Itt/ernOi  xii.  179. 

**Tacendo  divenimmo  la  've  spiccia 
Fuor  deiia  sclva  uii  picciol  fiumiceUo, 
Lo  cui  rossore  ancor  mi  raccapriccia. 

Quale  del  Bulicame  esce  '1  ruscello 
Che  parton  poi  tra  lor  le  peccalrici ;  * 
Tal  per  la  rena  glu  sen  giva  quello." 

Ittf.  xiv,  70. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  Baths,  the  road  becomes  the  merest 
track  in  the  wilderness,  but  can  still  be  pursued  in  a  carriage 

wiih  a  careful  driver.  It  is  necessary  to  take  almost  all 
turns  Lo  tlie  left,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  in  sight  the 
tower  of  Castel  d'Asso.  At  length  one  arrives  upon  the  edge 
of  a  very  narrow  side-gorge  just  opposite  the  ruin.  Here 
one  must  leave  the  carriage,  tether  the  horse,  and  fight  one's 
way  through  the  thick  wild  roses  and  honeysuckle  into  die 
main  glen.  Before  we  reach  it,  the  tombs  begin  to  appear 
on  the  right  of  the  way,  and  continue  to  follow  the  face  of 
the  cliflfs  into  the  principal  ravine,  though,  perhaps,  small  as 
they  appear,  those  at  the  entrance  of  the  side  glen  are  the 
best  specimens  of  the  whole.  The  face  of  the  clitfs  is  ever)^- 
where  smoothed  away  by  art,  leaving  the  decorations  of  tlie 
sepulchres  in  high  relief.  These  decorations  are  of  Egyptian 
character,  each  tomb-front  being  marked  by  boldly-raised 
mouldings  which  seem  to  denote  the  outline  of  a  door,  the 

*  Sec  Bussi,  Sti>na  di  Viterbo. 
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real  entrance  being  deep  below.  Occasionally  the  mould- 
ings are  engraved  with  inscriptions,  generally  only  the  names 
of  those  within,  but  occasionally  with  the  addition  of  other 
words,  especially  of  £casuy  which  is  sometimes  interpreted, 
"  Rest  in  peace/*  sometimes  "  Adieu,"  though,  as  the  learned 
OrioU  of  Bologna  says,  "  we  really  know  nothing  about  it, 
and  our  wisest  plan  is  to  conicss  our  ignorance."  There  is 
no  variety  in  the  sculpture.  The  low  opening  at  the  base  of 
the  tombs  admits  to  the  interior,  consisting  generally  of 
two  chambers.  All  the  tombs  have  been  rifled,  but  are 
strewn  with  broken  pottery ;  brass  arms  and  scarabei  have 
been  found  there. 

**  The  doors  of  the  toml.ts  have  been  engraved  high  up  on  the  rocks 
in  the  Egyplian  form,  thai  is,  snialler  at  the  top  than  at  the  boUota,  and 
they  have  a  broken  and  defaced,  but  perfectly  visible,  rock-comice 
above  them.  These  rock-sepulchres  joined  one  another  in  a  continued 
series ;  there  was  indeed  fully  a  mile  of  them,  thirty  of  which  we 
counted,  and  the  castle  valley  is  met  by  another  towards  its  centre,  and 
directly  opposite  the  ruin,  in  which  we  saw  sepulchres  in  the  cliffs  on 
both  sides.  They  were  like  a  street,  the  dwellings  of  which  correspond 
to  each  other.  We  found  beneath  each  engraved  door,  if  I  may  use 
such  an  expressio)!,  an  open  one,  six  or  eight  feet  lower,  which  led  into 
tlie  hurial~chain';)er.  It  would  appear  that  these  cavern  inouilis  had 
formerly  liccn  covered  up  with  earth,  and  that  nothing  remained  above- 
ground  but  the  smooth  face  of  the  rock,  with  its  false  Egyptian  door  and 
narrow  cornice." — Septlchres  of  Etruria, 

The  difficulties  of  finding  the  way  to  the  sepulchres  of 
Castel  d'Asso  are  not  to  be  compared  to  those  of  reaching 
the  famous  temple-tombs  of  Norchia,  which  is  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Viterbo.  A  carriage  may  be  taken  for  about  2\ 
miles  beyond  the  picturesque  mediaeval  town  of  Vetralla, 
which  stands  finely  on  an  outlying  spur  of  the  (..iiuuiiaD 
Hills.    Travellers  occasionally  pass  the  night  there,  but  the 
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inn  is  most  miserable,  and  it  is  much  better  to  return  to 
Viterbo  and  to  set  out  again  in  the  early  morning.  The  site 

of  the  Forum  Cassii,  a  station  on  the  Via  Cassia,  is  al)Out  a 
mile  from  Vetialla,  and  is  now  marked  by  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Fonassi,  called  "Fihcassi"  by  the  na- 
tives. 

The  Etruscan  sites  of  Norchia  and  Bieda  arc  each  about 
four  miles  from  Vetralla.    The  road  to  Norchia  does  not 
lead  one,  as  Murray  says,  over  "  bare  moors,"  but  through 
a  forest  of  brushwood;  nor  does  the  eye,  when  you  arrive 
tiicic,  "range  along  the  face  of  the  cliffs  and  trace  a  long 
and  almost  unbroken  line  of  tombs/'  for  though  a  vast 
number  of  tombs  exist,  they  are  at  great  intervals  from  one 
another,  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  discover.     We  had 
taken  the  guide  who  is  generally  recommended  from  Vetralla 
to  direct  us  to  the  temple-tombs,  and  at  first,  when  we  left 
the  carriage,  he  marched  on  so  confidently,  that  we  had  faitli 
in  his  knowledge.    After  a  long  hot  walk  we  reached  a  little 
ruined  Romanesque  church,  occupying  the  end  of  a  promon- 
tory between  two  ravines,  and  marking  the  site  of  an  ancient 
village,  called  Orcle  in  the  ninth  century,  a  name  which  has 
been  supposed  to  come  from  Hercules,  who  was  worshipped 
by  the  Etruscans  as  Ercle.    The  church  was  ruined  and  the 
village  pulled  down  at  a  very  early  period,  when  the  place 
was  utterly  deserted  on  account  of  the  malaria,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  removed  to  Vitorchiano.  To  our  dismay  our  so- 
called  guide  began  to  try  to  persuade  us  that  the  ruins  of  the 
church  were  the  famous  Etruscan  monument  He  had  been 
here  hundreds  of  times,  he  said,  "  this  was  where  all  travel- 
lers staid,  here  they  held  up  their  hands  in  admiration,  here 
they  expatiated  on  the  grandeurs  of  Etruria,  all  around  were 
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the  scavi^  the  pozziy  of  that  ancient  people ;  why  were  we 
not  satisfied?" 

Despairing  of  our  guide,"  we  engaged  two  contadini  who 
were  at  work  in  a  corn-field  and  set  out  again,  struggling 
through  the  thick  thorns  and  brambles  on  the  hill-side, 
sliding  down  the  almost  perpendicular  banks  of  tufa,  and 
wading  np  to  our  waists  in  the  high  corn  and  grass,  reeking 
with  wet  below  from  late  thunder  storms,  though  the  sun 
was  pouring  down  upon  us  with  full  force,  and  the  whole 
valley  steaming  under  its  influence.  Dismally  enough  for 
ourscives  wc  were  so  foolish  as  to  follow  the  only  indica- 
tions which  "Murray"  gives,  and  which  led  us  in  every 
direction  but  the  right  one.  Each  little  tomb  we  came  upon, 
generally  with  the  same  external  mouldings  as  those  at 
Castel  d'Asso,  our  contadini  persisted  was  the  celebrated 
moaument,  while  the  gnide  aimlessly  scrambled  about 
amongst  the  busiies,  and  tried  to  mislead  us  by  ecstasies 
over  imaginary  discoveries,  which  often  madp  us  clamber 
up  after  him,  to  find  nothing  whatever. 

At  last,  when  we  actually  found,  in  the  valley  to  the  right 
of  the  church,  a  tomb  on  which  two  human  heads  were 
sculptured,  they  would  search  no  further.  The  contadini 
declared  that  we  must  now  have  seen  sufficient  of  these 
freaks  of  nature  (scherzi  della  natura),  for  such  they  per- 
sisted the  sepulchres  to  be,  and  the  guide  nuw  changed  his 
tone,  and  swore  tlmt  though  the  temple-tomb  had  certainly 
existed, — ^he  hail  forgotten  it  at  first,  but  remembered  it 
now  perfectly — ^it  had  fallen  down  with  a  piece  of  the 
rock  years  ago,  and  not  a  vestis^e  of  it  remained.  For 
hours  we  searched,  scrambling  amid  brambles  and  brush- 
wood, tumbling  over  broken  rocks,  making  our  way  over 
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streams  by  almost  invisible  stepping-stones,  till  at  last,  as, 
though  we  had  lost  all  faith  in  each  of  our  companions,  we 
had  still  some  lingering  belief  in  the  position  indicated  by 
OUT  guide-books,  we  began  to  think  that  the  tomb  must  have 
perished  as  the  guide  said,  and,  weary  and  disgusted,  we  re- 
traced our  steps  to  Vetralla. 

Several  hours  of  daylight  still  remained,  so  we  left  the 
ladies  of  otir  party  to  rest  in  the  carriage  at  Vetralla,  with 
an  old  blind  musician  seated  on  a  chair  by  its  side,  playing 
on  ihe  mandohn  to  a  song,  each  refrain  of  which  ended  in 
an  invocation  to  "  II  Dio  Cupido,"  to  soften  the  hearts  of 
the  belle  donne^  and  two  of  us  set  off  again  for  Bieda, 
taking  donkeys,  such  donkeys,  who  alternately  kicked,  and 
fought,  and  brayed,  and  ran  away  for  the  whole  four  miles 
which  separate  the  two  villages,  like  so  many  demons. 
Bieda  is  much  more  worth  seeing  than  either  Norchia  or 
Castel  d'Asso ;  and  though  the  Etruscan  remains  are  exag- 
gerated, the  natural  scenery  of  the  place  is  most  beautiful. 
The  road  is  only  a  stony,  sandy  track  across  rough  uplands, 
with  occasional  steps  in  the  tufa.  Aiter  crossing  a  bridge, 
it  becomes  a  mere  ledge  in  the  face  of  the  precipice,  and 
is  seen  hanging,  e5mie-like,  a  nest  of  old  worn  houses 
on  the  edge  of  the  clilf,  which  is  furrowed  beneath  with 
ranges  of  rude  sepulchres,  for  the  most  part  mere  caves  and 
devoid  of  ornament.  Deep  below  a  little  stream  murmurs 
through  the  ravine.  As  the  Etruscan  city  of  Blera^  this 
place  was  of  considerable  importance,  and  thouL^h  unap- 
proached  by  any  road,  it  continued  to  be  so  through  the 
middle  ages.  Two  Popes,  Paschal  II.  and  Sabinianus, 
were  natives  of  Blera.  .  The  town  has  still  an  old  gateway, 
and  there  is  a  beautiful  well  with  the  arms  of  tiie  great 
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extinct  family  of  Angiiillara  in  its  little  piazza.  The  church 
was  once  a  cathedral,  and  tlierc  were  fourteen  bishops  of 
Blera  who  also  ruled  over  Civita  Vecchia  and  Toscanella. 
Over  its  west  door  is  a  little  figure  of  the  local  saint,  the 
"  Divus  Viventius,*'  who  was  a  native  of  the  place,  where  he 
olTiciated  first  as  priest  and  then  as  bibhop.  His  shrine  is 
in  the  crypt  (now  entered  by  steps  in  front  of  the  altar,  but 
once  approached  by  two  side  staircases),  which  is  supported 


Cathedral  Well,  Bieda. 


by  curious  old  fluted  marble  columns,  apparently  from  a 
pagan  temple.    In  a  side  chapel  is  Annibak  Caracc^s  fine 

picture  of  tlie  Flagellation,  displaying  wonderful  power  of 
muscular  drawing.  In  proof  of  the  healthiness  of  Bieda,  the 
tomb  is  shown  of '^Joannes  Samius,"  who  died  here  in  his 
hundred  and  eighth  year,  having  been  parish-priest  for 
seventy-eight  years.  As  we  came  out  of  the  church,  three  little 
children  were  sitting  in  the  old  Roman  sarcophagus  in  the 
portico,  pretending  it  was  a  boat,  and  a  number  of  country- 
people  were  collected  round  our  donkejrs,  curious  to  see  the 
unwonted  strangers,  and  forming  the  most  picturesque  groups 
witli  then:  bright  costumes.    Several  had  brought  coins  and 
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curiosities  of  different  kinds  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood, 
in  the  hoi)c  of  selling  them.  Our  arrival  had  made  such 
a  sensation  tlmt  it  was  declared  to  be  quite  impossible  that 
we  could  leave  without  visiting  the  great  person  of  the  place, 
the  Conte  di  San  Giorgio — the  very  idea  raised  quite  a 
clamour,  and  to  his  palazzo  our  new  friends  accordingly  ac- 
companied us  in  triuuipii.  We  found  the  young  Count  in 
his  garden,  decorated  with  beautiful  vases  and  antpJiorie, 
found  in  his  own  scavi^  and  with  all  the  shrubs  clipped  into 
patterns  after  the  fashion  of  this  neighbourhood.  With  the 
purchase  of  the  estates  of  Bieda,  tlie  family  of  San  Giorgio 
have  acquired  almost  feudal  rights  in  the  place,  but  their 
tenure  obliges  them  to  reside  here  at  least  six  months  of 
every  year,  six  months  of  exile  from  all  civilized  life,  for  it 
was  fifteen  years,  the  Count  said,  since  any  strangers  had 
visited  Bieda.  He  had  occupied  the  time  in  making  a  small 
museum  of  Etruscan  curiosities  found  on  the  property.  Op- 
posite the  Palazzo  S.  Giorgio,  which  is  a  mere  country  villa, 
are  the  remains  of  the  stately  tower  of  the  Anguillaras, 
destroyed  i)y  the  people  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  its 
lord  murdered,  because  he  insisted  on  an  old  baronial 
right  which  allowed  him  to  forestall  every  bridegroom  on  his 
estates. 

A  steep  path,  a  mere  cleft  in  the  tufa,  leads  from  the  gate 
near  this  tower,  to  a  famous  Etruscan  bridge,  the  "  Ponte  del 
Diavolo,"  built  of  huge  blocks  of  tufa.  The  bridge  is  gone, 
and  only  its  three  arches  remain,  formed  of  huge  stones, 

fastened  together  without  cement.  The  whole  is  now  over- 
grown  with  shrubs  and  most  picturesquely  overhung  with 
smilax  and  ivy. 

"The  central  arch  was  a  true  semi-circle  thirty  feet  in  space.    It  lias 
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httw  split  throLighout  its  entire  length,  probably  by  an  earthquake  ;  the 
blocks,  being  uncemented^  have  been  much  dislocated,  but  few  have 
fallen.  It  is  clear  that  this  split  occurred  at  an  early  period ;  for  in 
crossing  the  bridge  passengers  have  been  obliged  to  step  clear  of  the 
gaps,  which,  in  some  parts  yawn  from  one  to  two  feet  wide,  and,  by 
treading  in  each  otlu  r's  footsteps,  have  worn  holes  far  deeper  than  pious 
knees  have  done  in  the  steps  at  A*  Bccket's  shrine,  or  in  the  Santa  Scala 
at  Rome.  They  have  worn  a  hollow  pathway  almost  through  the 
thick  masses  of  rock,  in  some  spots  entirely  through — a  perpendicular 
depth  of  more  than  three  feet." — Dmms  Cities  of  Eimna, 

The  cliffs  beyond  the  bridge  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  the 
valley  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  rock  above  a  cave 
close  to  the  bridge  is  covered  with  bullet-marks,  for  by  old 
feudal  custom,  every  inhabitant  of  Bieda  on  returning  suc- 
cessful from  the  chase^  is  compelled  to  discharge  his  gun 
against  this  rock,  in  oRicr  to  warn  his  lord,  Llic  Conte  di  San 
Giorgio,  who  then  descends  from  the  height  to  claim  his 
tithe  of  the  boar*s  tliigh.  Without  returning  into  the  town, 
one  may  follow  a  path  along  the  hollow  where  there  is 
another  old  bridge.  Here,  beneath  the  houses,  the  c  liff  is 
perfectly  honey-combed  with  tombs,  many  of  them  used 
now  as  pig-sties  or  cattle-sheds. 

**  Here  are  rows  of  tombs,  side  by  side,  hollowed  in  the  clilT,  each 
with  its  gaping  doorway ;  here  they  are  in  terraces,  one  above  the  other, 
united  hy  flights  of  steps  carved  out  of  the  rock ;  here  are  masses  split 
from  the  precipice  above,  and  hewn  into  tombs,  standing  out  like 
isolated  abodes — shaped,  too,  into  the  very  forms  of  houses,  with  slop- 
ing roofs  culminating  to  an  apex,  overhanging  eaves  at  the  gable,  and  a 
massive  central  beam  to  support  the  rafters.  The  ani;l  •  of  the  roof  is 
that  still  usual  in  Italian  buildings — that  angle,  which  being  just  suffi- 
cient to  carry  off  the  rain,  is  natur  iUy  suggested  in  a  climate  where  snow 
rarely  lies  a  day.  On  cnterin;^  any  one  of  the  tombs,  the  resemblance 
is  no  less  strikiiv:^.  The  1>ioad  beam  carved  in  relief  along  the  ceiling- — ■ 
the  rafters,  also  in  relief,  rcsiirvj;  on  it  and  sitilciug  gently  on  either  side 
— the  inner  cliLimljcr  iu  many,  lighted  by  a  window  on  each  side  of  the 
door  m  liic  partition- wall,  all  three  of  the  same  Egyptian  form— tlie 
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tricUnial  arrangement  of  the  rock-he\rn  benches,  as  though  the  dead,  as 
represented  on  their  sarcophagi,  were  wont  to  recline  at  a  banquet — 
these  things  are  enough  to  convince  one  that  in  their  sepulchres  the 
Etruscans,  in  many  respects,  imitated  their  habitations,  and  sought  to 
make  their  cemeteries  as  far  as  possible  the  counterparts  of  the  cities 
on  the  opposite  heights." — Dennis, 

We  did  not  reach  Viterbo  on  our  return  from  Bieda  till 
9  p.  M.  Very  early  next  morning  we  received  a  visit  from  the 
antiquity  vendor  of  Viterbo,  a  most  grandiloquent  gentle- 
man, who  declared  that  he  had  himself  made  excavations, 
and  was  enthusiastic  as  to  having  hitely  discovered  some  fine 
sarcopliagi — "  mi  sono  detto,  questi  sono  per  ringhilterra, 
cosi  gli  ho  destinato."  He  produced  a  little  bronze  orna- 
ment from  a  chandelier  of  the  seventeenth  century,  an 
amorino,  and  swore  that  it  was  "  Cupido,"  the  ancient  god  of 
the  Etruscans,  upon  whose  image  the  warriors  struck  their 
weapons  when  they  went  to  battle,  and  he  protested  that 
some  scratches  in  the  metal  figure  had  been  left  by  the 
clashing  of  their  swords.  Nevertheless,  as  his  report  of  their 
continued  existence  coincided  with  our  own  opinion,  we  were 
beguiled  into  believing  him  when  he  vowed  that  he  knew 
Norchia  intimately,  and  that  he  had  seen  the  temple-tombs 
hundreds  of  times,  and  so,  tired  as  we  were,  we  actually  order- 
ed the  carrivige  again,  and  retraced  the  long  Hitiguing  drive  to 
Vetralla,  and  on  to  the  copses  of  Norchia,  taking  him  with  us. 
He  roused  our  hopes  by  leading  us,  after  we  left  the  carriage, 
exactly  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  we  had 
been  the  day  before.  After  long  wanderings,  we  reached 
the  bank  of  a  river,  which  we  had  to  wade  through,  and  then 
to  follow  more  valleys  in  the  tufa,  half  choked  up  with  brush- 
wood. He,  and  all  the  natives,  were  fully  convinced  that  we 
had  come  to  Norchia  to  look  for  a  hidden  treasure  of  which 
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he  fancied  \ve  had  discovered  the  whereabouts.  You 
know, — of  course  you  have  read  in  history,"  he  said, 
**  that  the  Etruscans,  when  they  emigrated  to  England,  took 
with  them  documents  (pergamena),  telling  of  an  immense 
treasure  buried  at  Norchia,  and  at  intervals  ever  since  the 
English  have  come,  of  course  you  know  it,  to  seek  for  these 
riches."  Hour  after  hour  we  wandered,  vainly  affirming  that 
the  temple-tombs  were  aU  that  we  cared  for,  and  when  at 
length  in  despair  we  insisted  that  we  must  be  near  the  place, 
ilie  uiiide  began— "Oh  si,  Signori,  mi  pare  che  deve  essere 
qui,  o  almeno  deve  essere  qua,"  pointing  in  exactly  opposite 
directions,  and — ^it  turned  out  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  it,  had  never  seen  the  temple-tombs  in  his  life,  had 
not  the  lainlest  idea  what  they  meant,  and  tliat  all  he  had 
said  was  a  He.  For  hours  we  searched  fruitlessly,*  sending 
the  so-called  guide  in  other  directions,  till  at  length  in  one 
of  these  excursions  a  shepherd  encountered  "  questa  spia,"  as 
lie  called  him,  and  returning  with  him  to  us,  declared  that 
he  really  knew  of  a"facciata  sculta"  in  a  distant  valley, 
and  could  find  the  way  to  it  AU  our  hopes  were  renewed 
by  this  intelligence,  our  fatigues  melted  away,  and  we  set  out 
again,  but  it  was  a  long  round  of  six  miles. 

For  the  benefit  of  future  travellers  we  may  say  that  if  they 
turn  to  the  right  across  both  fields  and  woods  from  the 
place  where  the  carriage  has  to  be  left,  they  may  eventually 
arrive  at  the  tombs ;  but  the  safest  way  would  be  (utterly  dis- 
regarding Murray's  direction  as  to  its  being  at  the  extremity  " 
of  any  valley  at  all),  to  make  straight  for  the  ruined  church, 
beneath  which  a  number  of  valleys  unite.    Looking  hence 

•  Wc  li  xd  n  >t  Dmttfy  Cifi-'^  of  Etruria  with  us,  otherwise  we  niigbt  have  found 
the  lomb  by  his  admirable  plan. 
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{away  from  the  path  already  traversed),  the  tombs  are 
on  the  further  side  of  the  first  collateral  valley  on  th« 

right. 

It  was  a  triumphant  moment,  when,  wearied,  wet,  foot- 
sore, torn  with  brambles,  and  covered  with  mud,  we  first 
came  in  sight  of  the  famous  sepulchres.  A  featureless  glen, 
smaller  than  the  others,  had  opened  from  one  of  the  main 
valleys ;  banks  covered  alternately  with  fragments  of  rock, 
and  shrubs  of  wild  pear  and  cistus,  sloped  up  on  either  side 
to  the  low  ranges  of  tufa  rock  which  separated  it  from  the 
flat  plain  around,  and  here,  on  turning  a  corner,  we  saw  two 
sculptured  Doric  sepulchres,  which  recalled  the  monuments 
of  Petra  in  extreme  miniature.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  double 
tomb,  with  two  massive  projecting  entablatures,  but  one  en- 
croaches on  the  other  which  is  cut  away  to  receive  it,  so 
that  they  are  evidently  not  of  the  same  date.  Both  are 
much  alike,  and  liave  been  covered  with  sculptures  in  the 
boldest  relie£  Half  of  one  of  the  pediments  has  fallen 
down,  but  on  the  tomb  and  a  half  which  remain,  though 
much  worn  by  time,  the  forms  of  warriors  are  distinctly 
visible.  One  iigure  seems  to  have  fallen  and  others  are 
fighting  over  him ;  a  winged  genius  is  also  discernible  \  and 
there  are  remnants  of  colour  over  the  whole,  the  ground- 
work apparently  red.  The  pediments  end  on  either  side  in 
a  volute,  within  which  is  a  gorgon's  head.  There  arc  traces 
of  pillars  having  once  supported  the  heavy  entablatures.  On 
the  mass  of  tufa  below  the  pediments  are  traces  of  more 
figures,  probably  once  painted,  with  the  armour  in  low  re- 
lief. All  archaeologists  are  agreed  tliat  both  architecture 
and  sculpture  are  imitations  of  the  Greek.  Orioli  attributes 
the  monuments  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  Rome.  The 
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interiors  of  the  tombs  are  quite  devoid  of  ornament,  mere 
chambers  hewu  in  the  tufa. 


Temple-Tombs,  Norclua. 


Mutilated  and  mined  as  they  are,  the  massive  sculptures 
of  the  temple-tombs  will  ever  make  them  one  of  the  most 

interesting  of  Etruscan  remains,  and  in  connection  with 
their  lost  history,  and  their  lost  language,  it  is  impossible  to 
look  upon  them  without  the  deepest  interest.  We,  however, 
were  unable  to  linger  long  on  the  rugged  slopes  before  their 
portals  ; — night  was  fast  closing  in,  and  it  was  so  late  before 
we  reached  Viterbo,  that  we  luet  people  coming  out  with 
lights  to  look  for  us,  when  we  were  two  miles  from  the  town. 

Eight  miles  from  Vetralla  on  the  Via  Cassia  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Sutri  is  Capranica,  an  Etruscan  site,  but  of  h'ttle 
interest. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

MONTEFIASCONE,  BOLSENA,  AND  ORVIETO. 

(Orvieto  is  now  most  easily  reached  from  Rome  by  railwray  (in 
hours  )  as  it  has  a  station— at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is 
situated — on  the  line  from  Orte  to  Siena.  But  those  who  have  time 
will  not  regret  the  longer  excursion  by  Viterbo  and  Bolsena.  There  is  a 
diligence  to  Viterbo  from  Orte»  and  tiience  caniages  may  be  taken  for 
the  rest  of  the  excursion.) 

IT  is  an  interesting  drive  across  the  great  Ktruscan  plain 
from  Viterbo  to  Montetiascone.  On  the  left  of  the  road, 
five  miles  &om  Viterbo,  are  the  mins  called  Le  Casacce  del 
Bacuccot  consisting  of  baths  and  other  buildings  of  imperial 
date.  The  largest  ruin  is  now  popularly  called  La  Lettighefta^ 
or  the  warming-pan.  Considerably  to  the  east  of  this, 
stranded  in  the  wide  plain,  are  the  ruins,  still  called  Ferenfo^ 
of  the  Etruscan  city  Ferentinum,  which  Horace  alludes  to, 
when  he  says : — 

"Si  te  grata  quies  et  primam  somnus  in  horam 

Delectat;  si  te  pnUis  strop-.tusque  rotarum, 
Si  Isedit  caupona ;  Ferentinuoi  ire  jubebo." 

I  EpisL  17. 

From  this  it  appears  to  have  been  a  quiet  country  town, 
but  Suetonius  speaks  of  it  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor 

Otho,  and  Tacitus  as  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Fortune,  it 
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continued  to  exist  in  mediaeval  times,  and  was  the  site  of  an 
episcopal  see,  but  was  utterly  destroyed  in  the  eleventh 

century  l:>y  the  people  of  Viterbo,  because  its  citizens  had 
committed  the  heresy  of  representing  the  hgure  of  Clirist 
upon  the  cross  with  the  eyes  open  instead  of  shut ! 

In  the  area  of  the  town,  mediaeval  remains  are  mingled 
with  early  Roman  foundations  and  poUgonal  blocks  of 
basaltic  pavement  I'he  principal  ruin  is  the  Theatre,  which 
is  finely  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  ravine.  It  has  seven  gates, 
and  the  stage-front  is  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  in  length, 
built  of  large  rectangular  volcanic  blocks  without  cement. 

•'Ferenttim,  though  small,  artrl  prohably  at  no  time  of  political  im- 
portance, was  CL'lebi-ated  for  the  beauty  of  its  public  monuments. 
Vitiuvius  cites  tliern  as  exhibiting  *the  infinite  virtues'  of  a  luwn 
from  certain  quarries,  called  *  Anitianaj,*  in  the  territory  of  I'arquiiiit, 
and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tiie  Volsiaian  Lake.    This  .stone, 
he  says,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Albau  Mount  in  colour,  i.e.,  it  was 
grey  like  peperino ;  it  was  proof  alike  against  the  severity  of  frost 
and  the  action  of  fire,  and  of  extreme  hardness  and  durability,  as  might 
be  seen  from  the  monuments  of  Ferentum,  which  were  made  of  it. 
'For  there  are  noble  statues  of  wonderful  workmanship,  and  likewise 
figures  of  smaller  size,  together  with  foliage  and  acanthi,  delicately 
carved,  whicli  albeit  they  be  ancient,  appear  as  fresh  as  if  they  were  but 
just  now  finished.'    The  brass-founders,  he  addc;,  find  this  stone  most 
useful  for  moulds.    '  Were  thc^c  quarries  near  the  city,  it  would  I)e  well 
to  construct  everytbinij  of  thl^  stone.'    Pliny  speaks  of  this  sione  in  ihe 
same  laudatory  terms,  but  calk  it  a  while  silex,^* — DmfUs'  Cities  of 
Etruria. 

About  four  miles  east  of  Ferento,  by  a  path  very  difficult 
to  find,  is  Vitorchiano,  a  village  on  an  Etruscan  site,  which 
stiU  possesses  the  curious  privilege  of  having  the  monopoly 
of  stipplying  the  servants  of  the  Roman  senators.  It  is  said 
that  this  was  granted  when  a  native  of  the  place  successfully 
extracted  a  thorn  from  the  foot  of  one  of  the  emperors. 
Every  forty  years  the  principal  families  draw  lots  for  their 
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order  of  service,  each  sending  one  of  its  members,  or  selling 
the  privilege  at  a  price  which  is  fixed  by  custom. 
Still  further  east,  12  miles  from  Viterbo,  by  the  direct 

road,  is  Bomarw.  Two  miles  fiom  the  modern  villag-e, 
which  has  an  old  castle  of  the  Borghese,  is  the  site  of  an 
Etruscan  town,  supposed  to  be  Moeonia.  There  are  few 
remains  above-ground^  but  several  interesting  tombs.  One, 
with  a  single  ])iHar  in  iis  centre,  is  known  as  the  (Jrotta  della 
Colonna,  Near  it  is  the  Grotta  DiJ)intay  decorated  with 
very  curious  frescoes  of  Dolphins  and  other  monsters,  some 
of  them  with  semi-human  faces.  The  temple-shaped  sarco- 
phagus, adorned  with  snakes,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
was  found  in  this  tomb. 

As  we  continue  the  road  to  Montejiascone^  the  town  is  ex- 
ceedingly effective  from  a  distance,  cresting  a  hill,  and 
crowned  by  the  handsome  dome  of  a  cathedral,  designed  by 
San  Michele  and  dedicated  to  S.  Margaret  The  hiil, 
always  celebrated  for  its  wine,  probably  derives  thence  its 
xiaxsit^—fiascone  signif3ring  a  large  flask.  Dennis  considers 
that  it  occupies  either  the  site  of  the  Etruscan  city  (Enarea, 
or  that  of  the  Fan  am  VoltunniLC.  the  shriae  where  the  princes 
of  Etruria  met  in  council  on  the  affairs  of  the  confederation. 
No  Etruscan  remains  however  exist  except  a  few  caverned 
tombs,  now  turned  into  the  hovels  of  the  miserable  living 
inhabitants. 

"Well  mav  th's  IumljIiI  have  been  clioseii  as  tlie  site  of  the  national 
temple!  It  ci )tnin:^.tnls  a  mnt^nificcnt  nnri  truly  Etruscan  panorama. 
The  lake  (of  Bulsena)  sliiiies  beneath  in  ail  its  hreadili  aati  beauty — truly 
meriting  the  title  of  *the  great  lake  of  Italy  and  though  the  towers  and 
palaces  of  Volsinil  have  long  ceased  to  sparkle  on  its  bosom,  it  still 
mirrors  the  white  cliffe  of  its  twin  islets,  and  the  distant  snow*peaks  of 
Amiata  and  Cetona.    In  every  other  direction  is  one  'intermingled 
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pomp  of  vale  and  hilL*  In  the  east  rise  the  dark  mountains  of  Umbria ; 
and  the  long  line  of  mist  at  their  foot  marks  the  course  of  *  the  Etruscan 
stream  * — 

*  The  noble  river 
That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rome/ 

The  giant  Apennines  of  Sabma  loom  afar  off,  dim  through  the  hazy 
noon;  and  the  nearer  Cimtnian,  dark  with  its  once  dread  forests, 
stretches  its  triple-crested  mass  across  the  southern  horizon.  Fertile 
and  populous  was  the  country,  numerous  and  potent  the  cities,  that  lay 
beneath  the  confederate  princes  as  they  sate  here  in  council ;  and  many 
an  eye  in  the  wide  plain  would  turn  hitherward  as  to  the  ark  of  nationnl 
safety.  The  warriors  gathering  at  the  sacred  lake  in  defence  of  their 
children's  homes  and  fathers'  sepulchres,  would  look  to  the  great  god- 
dess for  succour,  the  augur  on  the  distant  arx  of  Tan^uinii  or  Cosa, 
would  turn  to  her  shrine  for  a  propitious  omeu, — the  husbandman 
would  lift  his  eye  from  the  furrow,  and  invoke  her  blessing  on  his 
labours, — and  the  mariner  on  the  bosom  of  the  far-off  Tyrrhene,  would 
catch  the  white  gleam  of  her  temple,  and  breathe  a  prayer  for  safety  and 
success." — Dennii  Cities  of  Etruria* 

Outside  the  Roman  gate  of  the  town,  near  the  pleasant 
little  inn  of  the  Aquila  Nera,  at  which  the  vetturini  halt,  is 
the  principal  sight  of  the  place,  the  wonderful  old  Church  of 
S.  Maviano,  which  dates  from  the  eleventh  century,  but  was 
restored  by  Urban  IV.  in  1262.  It  is  a  most  curious  build- 
ing, and  highly  picturesque  outside,  with  a  broad  balconied 
loggia  over  a  triple  entrance.  Within,  it  is  quite  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  churches  in  Italy,  by  no  means  "  subter- 
ranean," as  Murray  says,  nor  has  it  even  a  crypt,  but  the 
triforium  is  of  such  breadth,  that  it  almost  forms  a  second 
church,  and  contains  a  second  high-altar,  and  a  bishop's 
throne,  approached  by  staircases  on  either  side  of  the  high- 
altar  which  covers  the  remams  of  S.  Flaviano  in  the  lower 
church.  The  pillars  are  most  extraordinary,  of  enormous 
size,  and  with  magnificent  and  very  curious  capitals  sculp- 
tured with  intricate  patterns.   Some  of  the  side  chapels  are 
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almost  in  ruins.  The  whole  building  was  once  covered  with 
frescoes,  which  are  now  only  visible  where  a  white-wash  coat- 
ing has  been  removed.    In  a  chapel  on  the  left  of  the 
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entrance  they  are  more  perfect,  and  exquisite  specimens  of 
Umbriaii  Act.  The  chief  subject  is  the  Massacre  of  the  In- 
nocents ;  a  beautiful  head,  probably  of  the  unknown  artist,  is 
introduced  in  the  frieze.  In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  Oar 
Saviour  surrounded  by  Angels. 

An  incised  grave-stone  before  the  high-altar  representing 
a  bishop  with  a  goblet  on  either  side  of  his  head,  is  in- 
teresting as  that  of  Bishop  Johann  Fugger,  one  of  the 
famous  family  who  burnt  the  proofs  of  the  debts  of  Charles 
v.,  and  Hved  in  princely  splendour  in  the  old  palace  at 
Augsburg,  now  known  as  the  "  Drei  Mohren."  The  bishoj) 
loved  good  wine  beyond  everything,  and  travelled  over  all 
distant  lands  in  search  of  it    He  was  so  afraid  of  the  price 
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rising  on  his  advent,  that  he  sent  on  his  valet  before,  bid- 
ding him  taste  the  wine  at  the  places  he  came  to,  and  if  he 
lound  it  good  to  send  back  the  word  "  Est"  The  valet 
came  to  Montefiascone  and  found  the  mnt  so  absolutely  en- 
chanting, that  he  wrote  the  sign  three  times — "  Est,  Est,  Est.** 
The  bishop  arrived  and  drank  so  much,  that  he  died 
that  night,  desiring  with  his  iast  breath,  tliat  a  barrel  of  wine 
might  annually  be  upset  upon  his  grave,  so  tliat  his  body 
might  still  sop  in  the  delicious  fluid,  and  bequeathing  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  Montefiascone  on  this  condition. 
The  bishop's  wislies  were  carried  out  annually  till  a  few  years 
ago,  but  the  price  of  the  cask  of  wme  is  now  applied  to 
charities.  On  the  bishop's  grave  is  the  epitaph  placed  by 
the  valet. 

*'Est,  Est,  Est 
Propter  nintium  est, 
Joannes  Foucris 

Doininus  rncus 
Mortuus  es>t." 

From  the  hill  above  Monteuasconc  we  look  down 
over  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  which  we  have  already  made 
acquaintance  with  from  the  top  of  Soracte.  It  is  more  than 
twenty-six  miles  round,  and  encircled  by  low  hills.  Two 
rocky  islets  break  the  expanse  of  water ;  on  the  larger, 
BisenUtuiy  is  an  interesting  church  built  by  the  Farnesi  to 
commemorate  the  miraculous  escape  of  Sta.  Christina  from 
drowning :  in  the  smaller  island,  Mariana^  may  be  seen  the 
staircase  which  led  lo  the  i)atli  where  the  Gothic  Queen 
Amalasontha  was  strangled  l)y  her  cousin  I'heodatus.  The 
lake  is  full  of  fish,  especially  eels :  Pope  Martin  IV.  died 
from  eating  too  many  of  them : 
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**  E  quella  faccia 
Di  la  da  lui,  piu  che  le  altre  trapunta, 

Ebbe  la  santa  chie^a  in  le  sue  braccia 
Dal  Torso  fu,  e  [>urL,^;i  j^er  (]i;^nuiio 
Le  auguiile  di  Boiscna  e  la  vernaccia. 

Pur^t.  xxiv. 

*'  The  lake  fs  surrounded  with  white  rocks,  and  stored  with  fish  and 
M'ild-fowl.  The  youn^^er  Pliny  (Ep.  xi.  9$)  celebrates  two  woody  islands 

that  floatorl  on  its  waters  t  if  a  fable,  how  crednlnus  the  ancients!  if  a 
fact,  how  careless  the  moderns  !  yet,  <;ince  Pliny,  the  islands  may  have 
been  hxed  by  new  and  gradual  accessions." — G^bouy  v.  12S. 

As  we  approach  Bolsena  the  valley  is  hemmed  in  to  our 
right  by  curious  basaltic  rocks,  formed  by  rows  of  columns 

closely  imbedded  together,  as  at  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and 
at  Dunstanborough  in  Northumberland.  Since  railways 
have  diverted  the  traffic,  there  has  been  absolutely  no  inn  in 


Street  Scene,  iiolsena 


the  little  town  of  Bolsena,  though  arti-sts  may  obtain  lodgings 
there.  They  will  find  plenty  of  work  in  its  old  streets,  full 
01  beautiful  doorways^  and  charming  subjects  of  vine-covered 
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loggias  before  the  old  houses,  with  views  of  the  blue  lake 
beneath  the  twining  branches. 

Outside  the  northern  gate  is  a  sort  of  little  piazza,  round, 
which  are  ranged  some  altars  and  capitals  of  columns,  relics 
of  the  city  of  Volsinii,  which  the  Romans  built  on  the  site 
of  the  earlier  Etruscan  city  of  Volsinium,  celebrated  in  the 

p^es  of  Livy.  Sejanus,  the  favourite  of  Tiberius,  was  born 
at  Volsinii. 


That  which  alone  saves  Bolsena  now  from  sinking  into  utter 
insignificance,  is  the  fame  of  Sta.  Christina,  for  though  her 
legend  is  rejected  by  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  her  fame  continues  to  be  great  through  the  whole 
of  central  Italy,  and  as  the  little  town  of  Tiro,  where  she  was 
born,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  has  been  swallowed  up  by  its 
waters,  the  pilgrimages  in  her  honour  are  all  now  devoted  to 
Bolsena,  where  she  is  buried. 

"Her  I^end,  as  given  in  HitPerfetto  LegmdariOf  represents  her  as  the 
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daughter  of  Urbanus,  a  Roman  patrician,  and  governor  of  the  city.  He 
was  an  idolater,  bat  his  daughter,  who  had  been  early  converted  to  the 
£iith  of  Christ,  called  herself  therefore  Christina.  '  One  day,  as  she 
stood  at  her  window,  she  saw  many  poor  and  sick,  who  begged  alms, 
and  she  had  nothing  to  give  them.  But  suddenly  she  remembered  that 
her  father  had  many  id<3ls  of  L;old  and  silver ;  and,  beinj;  filled  with  the 
holy  zeal  of  piety  and  charity,  slie  took  these  false  gods  and  broke  them 
in  pieces,  and  divided  them  amongst  the  poor.  When  her  father  returned 
and  beheld  what  had  been  done,  no  words  could  express  his  rage  and 
fury !  He  ordered  his  servants  to  seize  her  and  beat  her  with  rods,  and 
throw  her  into  a  dark  dungeon  ;  but  the  angels  of  heaven  visited  and 
comforted  her,  and  healed  her  wounds.  Then  her  &ther,  seeing  that 
torments  did  not  prevail,  ordered'  them  to  tie  a  mill-stone  round  her 
neck,  and  throw  her  into  the  lake  of  Bolsena;  but  the  angels  still 
watched  over  her ;  they  sustained  the  stone,  so  that  she  did  not  sink, 
but  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  lake ;  and  the  Lord,  who  beheld  from 
heaven  all  that  this  glorious  vixgin  had  suffered  for  His  sake,  sent  an 
angel  to  clothe  her  in  a  white  garment,  and  to  conduct  her  safe  to  land. 
Then  her  father,  utterly  astonished,  struck  his  forehead  and  exclaimed, 
**  ^Yhat  meaneth  this  witchcraft  ? "  And  he  ordered  that  they  should 
light  a  fiery  furnace  and  throw  her  in  ;  but  she  remained  there  five  days 
nnliavmed,  singing  the  praises  of  God.  Then  he  ordered  tliat  lier  liead 
should  be  shaved,  and  that  she  should  be  dragged  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  to  sacrifice ;  but  no  sooner  had  she  looked  upon  the  idol,  than 
it  fell  down  before  her.  When  her  &ther  saw  this  his  terror  was  so 
great  that  he  gave  up  the  ghost 

**  *  But  the  patrician  Julian,  who  succeeded  him  as  governor,  was  not 
less  barbarous,  for,  hearing  that  Christina  in  her  prison  sang  perpetually 
the  praises  of  God,  he  ordered  her  tongue  to  be  cut  out,  but  ^e  only 
sang  more  sweetly  than  ever,  and  uttered  her  thanks^^Ivings  aloud,  to 
the  wonder  of  all  who  heard  her.  7'hen  he  shut  her  up  in  a  dungeoti 
with  serpents  and  venomous  reptiles  ;  but  they  became  in  her  presence 
harmless  as  doves.  So,  being  well-nigh  in  despair,  this  perverse  pagan 
caused  her  to  be  bound  to  a  post,  and  ordered  his  soidiers  to  siioot  her 
with  arrows  till  she  died.  Thus  she  at  length  received  the  hardly-earned 
crown  of  martyrdom ;  and  the  angels,  full  of  joy  and  wonder  at  such 
invincible  fortitude,  bore  her  pure  spirit  into  heaven.* 
Legendary  Art* 


The  beautiful  Church  of  Sta,  Christina  stands  near  the 
Roman  gate.   In  front  of  it  is  a  splendid  sarcophagus^  with 
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Bacchic  bas-reliefs.   The  doors  have  ornaments  by  Luca 

della  Robbia.  Inside,  is  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  with  three 
scenes  from  her  prolonged  martyrdom, — the  cutting  off  of 
her  breasts,  her  being  roasted  in  a  furnace,  and  her  being 
shot  with  arrows. 

A  dark  chapel  on  Lhc  left  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  the 
Miracle  of  Bolsena,  pourtrayed  by  Raphael  on  the  Walls  of 
the  Stanze,  when,  to  convert  an  unbelieving  priest,  the  conse- 
crated wafer  bled  at  the  moment  of  elevation.  The  in- 
stitution of  the  festival  of  Corpus  Domini  by  Urban  IV.  is 
often  attributed  to  this  story,  but  really  resulted  from  the 
visions  of  JuUenne,  abbess  of  Mont  CorniUon  near  Liege. 
The  miracle  of  Bolsena  has  however  a  still  greater  memorial 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto. 

**Thc  story  of  the  miracle  of  Rolscna  presents  one  of  the  most  singu- 
*  lar  examples  of  the  acceptance,  and  inlenscly-fclt  intkiences  in  the  popu- 
lar mind,  of  the  miiaculous,  admitted  witliout  any  such   proofs  or 
investigations  as  modern  intellect  would  deraancL    And  the  two  versions 
of  the  same  stoiy  are  essentially  different    A  German  priest,  troubled 
in  conscience  for  having  doubted,  not  (it  seems)  the  doctrine  of  a  real^ 
but  of  a  carnal  Presence,  in  the  Eucharist,  set  out  for  Rome^  with  the 
hope  of  securing  the  intercesdon  of  the  chief  Apostle,  for  the  solving  of 
his  doubts  or  pardoning  of  his  errors.    Resting  one  day  on  the  shores  of 
the  beautiful  lake  of  Bolsena,  he  celebrated  mass  in  the  cliurch  of  Sta. 
Christina  ;  and  after  the  consecration,  whilst  holding  the  sacred  Host 
in  his  hands,  with  mind  earnestly  bent,  as  was  natural,  on  the  myste- 
rious; question  that  iiad  led  him  to  undertake  his  pilorinvT^'-.  beheld 
blood  issuing  from  the  consecrated  species,  and  staining  the  Inien  cor- 
poral ;  each  stain  severally  ai^suming  the  form  of  a  Imniau  head,  witii 
features  like  the  '  VoUo  Santo,'  or  supposed  portrait  of  the  Saviour  i 
Such  is  one  version ;  but  different  indeed  are  even  leading  details  in  the 
other — ^namely,  that  the  priest  merely  let  ^1  some  drops  of  consecrated 
wine  on  the  corporals,  and  when  endeavouring  to  conceal  this  by  folding 
up  the  linen,  found  that  the  liquid  had  passed  through  all  the  folds, 
leaving  on  each  a  red  stain,  in  circular  form  like  the  Host !   The  rest 
of  the  story  is  given  without  discrepancies,  and  is  perfectly  credible. 
Too  much  awe-stricken  to  consume  the  elements,  that  priest,  now  for 
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ever  cured  of  scepticism,  reverennally  reserved  both  those  sacramental 
species ;  proceeded  to  Oi  vieto,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
Pope,  confessing  his  doubts,  and  narrating  the  miracle;  Urban  IV.  im- 
mediately  sent  the  Bishop  of  Orvieto  to  bring  thither  the  Host  and  the 
corporals ;  and  himself  with  all  the  local  clergy*  went  in  procession  to 
meet  the  returning  prelate,  at  a  bridge  some  miles  distant,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  sacred  deposit  from  his  hands.  It  was  soon  afterwards,  in  X264, 
that  Urban  IV.  published  at  Orvieto  the  bull  instituting  the  Corpus 
Domini  festival,  and  commissioned  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  was  then 
giving  theological  lectures  in  that  city,  to  compose  the  office  and  hymns 
for  the  day." — ffeman's  Mist,  of  Medimml  Chrtstiattity, 

Three  stones  "  insanguinati "  are  enclosed  in  the  altar, 
and  beneath  it  is  another  relic,  the  stone  which  was 
tied  to  the  feet  of  Sta.  Christina,  that  she  might  sink  in 
the  lake,  but  which  mu^aculously  bore  her  up  like  a  boat, 
and  on  which  her  holy  foot-marks  may  still  be  seen.  In  the 
sacristy  is  a  predella  telling  the  story  of  S.  George. 


Castle  Gate,  Bolsena. 


We  were  amused  by  the  curious  sense  of  proprietorship 
manifested  by  the  little  children  who  surrounded  us  while 
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we  were  drawing  at  Bolsena.  "You  think  that  those  roses 
in  your  hand  are  beautiful,  don't  you  ?  "  said  one  little  child 
of  six  years  old  to  another;  "  you  should  see  the  roses  m  my 
vigna/' 

Ah,  tu  hai  una  vigna ! "  exclauned  the  little  listener  with 

wide  jealous  eyes. 
"Oh, 

Most  lovely  is  the  ascent  from  Bolsena  into  the  vine-dad 
hills,  where,  between  the  garlands  hanging  from  tree  to  tree, 

one  has  glimpses  of  the  broad  lake  with  its  islands,  and  the 
brown  castle  and  town  rising  up  against  it  in  the  repose  of 
their  deep  shadow. 


Lake  ol  Bolsena. 


Considerably  to  the  right,  but  accessible  from  this  road, 
is  the  wonderfully  picturesque  mediaeval  town  of  Bagnarea, 
the  ancient  Balneum  Regis,  m  the  midst  of  a  wild  volcanic 
district,  and  occupying  a  high  hill-top,  only  approached  by 
narrow  ridges  across  tremendous  gulfs  which  separate  it 
from  the  table-land.  This  remote  town  was  the  birth-place 
of  Giovanni  da  Fidanza,  the  "Seraphic  Doctor,*'  who  obtained 
his  name  of  S.  Buonaventura  from  the  exclamation  of  S. 
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Fiands, "  O  buona  ventura,'*  when,  during  a  severe  illness,  he 
awoke  from  a  death-like  trance  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  his 

great  nicusicr.  He  died  in  1240,  le<.iving  behind  him  a  vast 
number  of  mystic  works,  bearing  such  names  as — "The 
Nightingale  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  fitted  to  the  Seven 
Hours,"  "The  six  wings  of  the  Cherubim  and  the  six 
wings  of  the  Seraphim,"  and  "  The  Soul's  Journey  to  God." 
Dante  introduces  him  as  singing  the  praises  of  S.  Dominic 
in  Paradise : — 

•*  lo  son  la  vita  di  BonavenUira 
Da  Bagnoregio,  che  ne'  grandi  uffici 
Sempre  posposi  la  sinistra  cura.** 

Par.  xii.  127. 

Long  before  reaching  Orvieto,  one  comes  in  sight  of  it.  It 
occupies  an  Etruscan  site.    On  turning  the  crest  of  the  hills 

which  shelter  Bolsena,  one  looks  down  into  a  wale  valley 
filled  with  the  richest  vegetation, — ^peach-trees  and  almonds 
and  figs,  with  vines  leaping  from  tree  to  tree  and  chaining 
them  together,  and  beneath,  an  unequalled  luxuriance  of 
com  and  peas  and  melons,  every  tiniest  space  occupied. 
Mountains  of  the  most  graceful  forms  girdle  in  this  paradise, 
and,  from  the  height  whence  we  first  gaze  upon  it,  endless 
distances  are  seen,  blue  and  roseate  and  snowy,  melting 
into  infinity  of  space ;  while,  from  the  valley  itself,  rises, 
island-like,  a  mass  of  orange-coloured  rock,  crowned  with 
old  walls  and  houses  and  churches,  firom  the  centre  of  which 
is  uplifted  a  vast  cathedral,  with  delicate  spray*like  pinnacles, 
and  a  golden  and  jewelled  firont, — and  this  is  Orvieto. 

The  first  impression  is  one  which  is  never  forgotten, — a 
picture  which  remains^  and  the  quiet  grandeurs  of  the  place, 
as  time  and  acquaintance  bring  it  home  to  one,  only  paint  in 
the  details  of  tliat  first  picture  more  carefully. 
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"La  citt^  d  Urbivieto  e  alta  e  strana  : 
Quesla  da  Roman  vecclii  il  iioine  jjrese, 
Ch'aadavan  la  perche  I'aere  v'  e  sane." 

Jha-Mo  dc^U  Uucrti. 

**Orvieto  is  built  upon  the  first  of  those  huge  volcanic  blocks  which 
are  found  like  fossils,  embedded  in  the  more  recent  geological  founda- 
tions of  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  Many  of  them,  like  that  on  which 
( "ivita  Castellana  is  perched,  are  surroiindcd  by  rifts  and  chasms,  and 
ravines  and  fosses,  strangely  furrowed  and  twisted  by  the  force  of  fiery 
convulsions.  But  their  advanced  guard,  Orvieto,  stands  up  definite  and 
solid,  an  almost  perfect  cube,  with  walls  precipitous  to  north  and  south 
and  east,  but  slightly  sloping  to  the  westward.  At  its  foot  rolls  the 
Paglia»  one  of  those  barren  streams  which  swell  in  winter  with  the 
snows  and  rains  of  the  Apennines,  but  which  in  summer-time  shrink  up, 
and  leave  bare  beds  of  sand  and  pestilential  cane-brakes  to  stretch 
irregularly  round  their  dwindled  waters. 

The  time  to  see  this  landscape  is  at  sunrise ;  and  the  traveller  should 
take  his  stand  upon  the  rising  ground  over  which  the  Roman  road  is 
carried  from  the  town — -the  point,  in  fact,  which  Turner  has  selected 
for  his  vague  and  misty  sketch  of  Orvieto  in  our  Gallery.  Thence  he 
will  command  the  whole  space  of  the  plain,  the  Apennines,  and  the 
river  creeping  in  a  straight  line  at  the  base  ;  while  llie  sun,  rising  to  his 
right,  will  slant  along  the  mountain  flanks,  and  gild  the  leaden  stream, 
and  flood  the  castled  crags  of  Orvieto  with  a  blaze  of  light.  From  the 
centre  of  this  glory  stand  out  in  bold  relief  old  bastions  built  upon  the 
solid  tuS^  vast  gaping  gateways  black  in  shadow,  towers  of  churches 
shooting  up  above  a  medley  of  deep<comiced  tall  Italian  houses,  and, 
amid  them  all,  the  marble  front  of  the  cathedral,  calm  and  solemn  in  its 
unfamiliar  Gothic  state.  Down  to  tlie  valley  from  these  h  eights  there  is  a 
sudden  fall ;  and  Ave  wonder  how  the  few  spare  olive-trees  that  grow 
there  can  support  existence  on  the  steep  slope  of  the  cliff. 

*'Our  mind,  in  looking  at  this  landscape,  :s  irresistibly  carried  to  Jeru- 
salem. We  could  fancy  ourselves  to  be  .■>tanding  on  Mount  Olivet,  with 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  between  us  and  tlie  sacred  City.  As  we 
approach  the  town  the  difficulty  of  scaling  its  crags  seems  insurmount- 
able.  The  road,  though  carried  skilfully  along  each  easy  slope  or  ledge 
of  quanied  rock,  still  winds  so  much  that  nearly  an  hour  is  spent  in  the 
ascent.  Those  who  can  walk  should  take  a  foot-path,  and  enter 
Orvieto  by  the  mediaeval  road,  up  wliich  many  a  Pope,  flying  from  re- 
bellious subjects  or  foreign  enemies,  has  hurried  on  his  mule." — J,  A, 
Hymonds, 
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'*  Never  can  T  forget  one  view  I  enjoyed  of  this  cathedral.  Karly  on 
an  autumn  morning  I  left  Orvieto  to  travel  by  vettura  southwards.  The 
valley  that  surround^  ihe  isolated  height  where  the  city  stands,  ok  the 
plateau  above  her  rock- for lihcations,  was  filled  with  dense  mist,  like  a 
rolling  sea  of  white  waves ;  nothing  of  town,  towers,  or  rocks  was  visi- 
ble  through  that  autumnal  veil;  but  there,  all  radiant  in  the  morning  sun, 
rose,  as  if  on  an  aerial  island,  the  glorious  &9ade,  its  marbles  and  pin- 
nacles,  mosaics  and  sculptures,  glittering  in  solitary  resplendence  under 
the  eye  of  Heaven." — Hemam* 


From  the  Walls  of  Orvteto. 


We  descend  into  the  plain  by  the  winding  road,  where 
wains  of  great  grey  oxen  are  always  employed  for  the 

country  work  of  the  hill-side,  and  we  ascend  the  hill  011 
which  the  city  stands,  and  enter  it  by  a  gate  in  rocky  walls. 
The  town*  is  remarkably  clean,  but  one  has  always  the  feeling 
of  being  in  a  fortress.  Unlike  Viterbo,  gaiety  and  brightness 
seem  to  have  deserted  its  narrow  streets  of  dark  houses, 
interspersed  with  huge  tall  square  towers  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  themselves,  in  the  less  frequented  parts,  built  of  rich- 
brown  stone,  with  sculptured  cornices  to  their  massive  doors 
and  windows,  and  resting  on  huge  buttresses.    From  one  of 

.  *  There  are  two  good  inns  at  Orvieto— the  **  Belle  Arti "  and  the  "  Aquik  Nera." 
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the  narrowest  and  darkest  of  these  streets  we  come  suddenly 
upon  the  cathedral,  a  blaze  of  light  and  colour,  the  most 

aerial  Gothic  siructure  in  the  world,  every  line  a  line  of 
beauty.  There  is  something  in  the  feeling  that  no  artists 
worked  at  this  glorious  temple  but  the  greatest  architects, 
the  greatest  sculptors  of  their  time,  that  no  material  was 
used  but  that  which  was  most  precious,  most  costly,  and 
which  would  produce  the  most  glorious  eifect,  which  carries 
one  far  away  from  all  comparisons  with  other  earthly  build- 
ings— ^to  the  description  in  the  Revelation  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  The  very  platform  on  which  the  cathedral 
stands  is  of  purple  Apennine  marble ;  the  loveliest  jaspers 
and  pktre  dure  are  worked  into  its  pinnacles  and  but- 
tresses ;  the  main  foundation  of  its  pictured  front  is  gold. 
A  hundred  and  fifty-two  sculptors,  of  whom  Amolfo  and 
Giovanni  da  Pisa  are  the  greatest  names  handed  down 
to  us,  worked  upon  the  ornamentation  near  the  base: 
sixty-eight  painters  and  ninety  workers  in  mosaic  gave  life 
to  the  glorious  pictures  of  its  upper  stories.  All  the  sur- 
roundings are  harmonious — solemn  old  houses,  with  black 
and  white  marble  seats  running  along  their  basement,  on 
which  one  may  sit  and  gaze :  a  tower  siurmounted  by  a 
gigantic  bronze  warrior,  who  strikes  the  hours  with  the  dash 
of  his  sword  upon  a  great  bell :  an  ancient  oblong  palace 
with  Gothic  arches  and  flat  windows,  where  thirty-four  popes 
have  sought  a  refuge  or  held  a  court  at  different  times* — all 

*  When  Gardiner  and  Fox  were  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Qement  VII.  here,  they 

wrote,  "The  Pope  licth  in  an  old  palaco  of  llic  bishop's  of  this  city,  ruinous  and  de- 
cayed, where,  or  we  come  to  his  pry vey -chamber,  w«:  pass  three  chaimbers,  all  na^c  J 
and  unhanged,  the  roofs  fallen  down,  and  as  we  can  guess  thirty  persons,  rif-raf  and 
others,  standing  in  the  chambers  for  a  gamishmenL  And  as  for  the  Pope's  bed- 
chamber, a!l  the  .ipnarel  in  it  was  not  worth  twenty  noblc!?,  becl  and  all."  The  first 
Pope  who  resided  at  Orvieto  ftMS  Adrian  IV. — the  Eoglishouui,  Nichola&  Break&peiir, 
«-)nit  the  palace  was  built  by  Urban  IV.,  xsfti'— 64. 
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serving  as  a  dark  setting  to  make  more  resplendent  the 
glittering  radiancy  of  the  golden  front  of  the  temple  in  their 

midst 

WiDhigly  would  I  descant  on  the  matchless  fa9ade  of  Orvieto,  similar 
in  style,  but  more  chaste  and  elegant  than  that  of  Siena— on  the  graces 

of  it.<?  Ivombard  architecture— on  its  fretted  arches  and  open  galleries — 
it5  columns  varied  in  hue  and  form — its  aspirintj  pediments — its  marigold 
window  with  the  circling  guard  of  saints  and  angels — its  quaint  bas- 
reliefs — its  inany*]iue(l  marbles — its  mosaic  gilding,  warming  and  en- 
riching the  whole,  yet  imparting  no  meretrictons  gaudiness, — the  entire 
ia9ade  being  the  petrifiiction  of  an  illuminated  missal — a  triumphant 
l>laze  of  beauty  obtained  by  the  union  and  tasteful  combination  of  the 
three  Sister  graces  of  Art." — Crowe  and  Cavaleasdle, 

No  passing  traveller,  no  stayer  for  one  night,  can  realize 
Orvieto.  Hours  must  be  passed  on  those  old  stone  benches, 
hours  in  reading  the  wondrous  lessons  of  art,  of  truth,  of 
beatity,  and  of  holiness  which  this  temple  of  temples  can 
untoid.  For  Orvieto  is  not  merely  a  vast  sculpture-gallery 
and  a  noble  building,  but  its  every  stone  has  a  story  to  tell 
or  a  mystery  to  explain.  What  depths  of  thought  are  hidden 
in  those  tremendous  marble  pictures  between  the  doors! 
First  the  whole  story  of  Genesis ;  then  the  Old  Testament 
story,  which  followed  Genesis,  leading  on  to  the  burth  of 
Christ;  then  the  story  of  our  Saviour's  life  upon  earth ;  and, 
lastly,  the  lesson  of  His  redemption  wrought  for  us,  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  to  the  second  life.  Even  the  minor 
figures  which  surround  these  greater  subjects,  how  much 
they  have  to  tell  us !  Take  the  wondrous  angels  which 
surround  the  story  of  Christ;  the  Awe-stricken  Ang  1  of  the 
Salutation,  the  Welcoming  Angel  of  the  i  light  into  Kg}^t,  the 
Praying  Angel  of  the  Temptation,  the  Suffering  Angel  of  the 
Betrayal,  the  Agonized  Angel  (and,  oh,  what  a  sublime  figure, 
with  its  face  covered  with  its  hands)  of  the  Crucifixion,  Uie 
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Angel,  rapt  in  entire  unutterable  beatitude,  of  the  Resur- 
rection. Or  let  us  look  at  the  groups  of  prophets,  who, 
standing  beneath  the  life  of  Christ,  foresee  and  foretell  its 

events, — their  eager  invocation,  their  meditation,  their  in- 
spiration, their  proclamation,  of  that  which  was  to  be. 

Above  these  lower  subjects  is  a  great  Mosaic  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  as  the  centre  of  the  whole,  and,  on  either 
side  of  it,  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin 
between  the  bronze  emblems  of  the  Evangelists.  Next  we 
have  the  Assumption,  between  the  Annunciation  and  the 
story  of  Joachim  and  Anna.  Then  the  stupendous  rose 
window  between  the  Spozalizio  and  the  Tresentation  in  tiie 
Temple,  and,  highest  of  all,  a  grand  representation  of  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin. 

**The  cathedral  of  Om'cto  is  the  grand  monumental  record  of  d<^- 
matlc  teaching  as  to  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  ALtar ;  and  the  sublime 
office  for  Corpus  Dommi,  composed  by  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  does  not 
more  impress iv el y  convey  its  meanings  in  orison  or  Iiynui,  than  does  this 
splendid  cathedral  in  the  various  art-works  adorning  it — in  the  very 
fact»  indeed,  of  its  existence. 

*'  In  1344  Clement  VI.  granted  an  indulgence  to  aU  those  who  should 
visit  Ondeto  for  devotional  purposes;,  which  spiritual  favours  were 
doubled  in  an  indulgence  from  Gregory  IX.,  obtainable  by  all  who 
should  assist  at  the  works  for  this  new  cathedral.  Then  were  seen 
citizens  of  all  classes  co-operating,  besides  multitudes  of  pilgrims,  who, 
after  attending  rdigiotis  services,  would  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
doing  what  they  could  to  help  the  masons,  stone-cutters,  or  other  artizans 
at  the  sacred  building.  Persons  of  good  condition  carried  burdens  on 
their  shoulders  ;  and  those  who  could  not  do  rough  work,  bronj^ht 
drink  or  food  to  the  labourers,  enablin(T  them  thus  to  refresh  themselves 
without  leaving  the  spot.  It  is  one  of  the  proofs  how  utterly  were 
Sabbatarian  notions  loreign  to  tiie  media^ival  mind,  even  wltilc  religious 
influences  were  at  the  greatest  height,  that  Sundays  and  other  festivals 
were  marked  by  special  activity  (in  the  hours  after  the  principal  rites 
were  over)  during  the  progress  of  these  labours.  Companies  of  artists 
were  sent  to  seek  and  to  work  the  most  suitable  marbles  at  Rome, 
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Siena,  and  Cometo  ;  and  such  prepared  material  used  to  be  brought  to 
Orvieto  by  buffaloes,  or  (if  from  Rome)  up  the  Tiber  as  far  as  Orte. 

**  This  glorious  cathedral  was  consecrated  by  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
the  see,  Nov,  13,  1677.  If  it  be  surpassed  by  other  examples  of 
Italian  Gothic  in  ardiitectaral  completeness  or  general  harmony  of 
effect,  its  &9ade  stands  unrivalled,  a  sun  amidst  minor  luminaries.  No 
description  could  do  justice  to  that  pomp  of  beauty,  that  concentrated 
resplendence  of  art — ^the  noble  offering  of  man's  genius,  skill,  and 
lal)  Mir  ,  1  rained  to  the  utmost  during  succmive  ages,  to  glorify  the 
£temal  in  this  wondrous  strttcture.*'^^4»na»j*  Hist  of  Mediavcd 
Christianity, 

'*  As  regards  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  front  of  the  cathedral,  which 
Vasari  ascribes  to  Niccola,  Giovanni,  and  other  artists  whom  he 
generahzes  under  the  name  of  *  Tcdeschi,'  it  is  at  the  present  time  im- 
possible to  fix  either  the  date  of  tlieir  completion,  or  the  names  of  the 
numerous  sculptors  who  assisted  in  producing  them.  .  .  .  The  greatest 
sculptor  employed  at  the  cathedral  in  the  first  years  after  its  foundation 
in  1290^  was  Ramo  di  Paganello  'de  ultramontis,'  a  master  who,  after 
the  commission  of  some  offence  against  the  laws  of  Sienna,  had  been 
exiled  and  then  pardoned  in  1281.  With  Ramo  di  Paganello  in  1293 
were  Jacobo  Cosme  of  Rome,  Fra  Guglielmo  of  Pisa,  Guido^  and  a 
number  of  other  sculptors  from  Como.  .  .  .  The  bas-reliefs  of  the  front 
sufficiently  prove  that  sculptors  of  different  periods  executed  various  parts 
of  th^;  and  as  the  labours  of  the  edifice  lasted  till  1356  under  Lorenzo 
and  his  son  Vitale  Maitani,  it  is  apparent  that,  in  addition  to  works  that 
might  have  been  completed  in  the  loggia  at  an  early  time,  otheiis  of 
much  later  period  w^re  used. 

"The  principal  ornaments  of  the  front  are  four  pilasters.  .  .  .  In  the 
first  on  the  left,  representing  scenes  from  the  creation  to  the  settlement 
of  the  children  of  Noah,  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  lowest 
course,  is  a  fine  composition,  fiiU  of  truthfiil  and  natural  movement,  no 
longer  in  the  conventional  and  sculptural  forms  peculiar  to  Niccola 
and  the  continuators  of  his  manner,  but  bj  one  who  sought  to  follow, 
and,  if  possible,  to  improve  upon,  nature.  They  may  therefore  be  by 
Andrea  Pisano.  The  Temptation,  and  Adam  and  Eve  hiding  at  the 
voice  of  our  Lord, — the  Expulsion,  and  our  first  parents  labouring  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow, — the  Sacritice  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  the  murder  of 
the  latter,  were  of  that  advanced  art  which  seemed  to  foreshadow  the 
manner  of  Pollaiolo.  Noah  teaching  his  children,  Tubal  Cain  and 
Seth,  in  the  uppermost  course,  were  no  longer  in  the  same  style,  but 
revealed,  in  their  short  and  square  figures,  the  manner  of  the  followers 
of  Niccola.   The  second  pilaster  was  devoted  to  the  genealogy  of  the 
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house  of  David,  and  terminated  at  the  upper  part  by  a  relief  of  the 
Cracifixion.  The  third  was  occupied  by  incidents  from  the  life  of  the 
Saviour,  admirably  composed  and  ^ouped,  but  recalling,  like  the 
second,  the  styles  of  Niccola  and  Giovanni" s  followers.  Tti  the  fourth 
pilaster,  the  upper  couiHe  representing  the  Saviour  in  glory  was  of  the 
same  class ;  but  the  lower  compartment,  far  different,  exhibited  more 
modem  types^  and  seemed  the  perfection  of  the  manner  of  Giovanni 
Pisano.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  more  fertile  fonc^,  greater 
skill  in  rendering  form,  more  vigour  or  character,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  than  were  exhibited  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
from  their  graves,  and  in  the  agonic  of  tortured  souls  in  the  Inferno. 
Here,  Lucifer  was  no  longer  the  quaint  hybrid  of  Niccola  and  Giovanni, 
but  a  monster  in  human  form,  writhing  with  bound  hands,  and  supported 
by  hissing  dragons,  whose  scaly  frames  were  twined  round  his.  The 
most  inexhaustible  invealion  seemed  liardly  taxed  by  the  variety  of  pains 
iullicied  and  endured  by  the  sinners ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  tmd  more 
truthful  imitations  of  nature  in  the  most  varied  motion  than  in  the  figures 
of  those  in  the  grasp^  or  hanging  firom  the  jaws,  of  the  devils.  Such  life 
and  motion  might  well  have  caused  wonder  in  Signordli  when  he  laboured 
in  this  very  Duomo,  and  in  Michael  Angelo^  whose  imaginative  mind 
might  be  struck  with  the  ingenuity  of  one  in  whom  he  could  recognize  a 
spirit  akin  to  his  ovnC^—CKmeand  Cm^akasdlc. 

Among  the  bas-reliefe  of  Orvteto  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
series  of  the  Days  of  Creation  existing.  Here,  in  some  measure  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  conditions  of  sculpture,  whicli  does  not  admit  of  sub- 
jects rerpiiring  colour,  the  series  commences  with,  the  Creation  of  Fishes 
and  Birds  on  the  hfth  day. 

**  Here  the  Creator  is  seen  attended  by  two  angels,  who  accompany 
Him  throughout,  and  seem,  by  their  expression  and  actions,  intended 
to  sug^eat  the  emotions  proper  to  the  scene.  Thus  they  hover  behind 
Christ  as  he  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  stream  blessing  the  fish  who  are 
disporting  in  it,  while  the  birds  stand  on  the  opposite  cliff  in  a  stiff  row, 
as  if  awaiting  the  Divine  ma  ndate.  In  this  scene  the  eagle  and  the  goose 
are  easily  recognizable ;  while  some  songster  of  the  grove  alights  with 
outspread  wings  on  a  bush  close  by,  and  in  the  distance  a  hawk  stands 
by  itself 

On  the  sixth  day  the  same  figure,  attentled  by  two  angels  in  gestures 
of  admiration,  is  seen  l)lessing  the  animals,  who  stand  in  two  files  before 
them.  In  front  are  the  smaller  quadrupeds — the  goat,  tlie  j)ig,  and  two 
species  of  long-haired  sheep,  which  remind  us  of  similar  fancy  animals, 
doubtless  then  cultivated  in  Italy,  which  appear  in  pictures  by  old 
mastens.   Behind  them  are  the  ox,  the  horse,  and,  further  from  us,  the 
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lion  and  the  camel.  A  dog,  that  dumb  friend  of  man,  is  seen  beneath 
the  ox,  his  well>known  companion." — Lady  EcLstlake^  fftstofy  of  Our 

"  The  happiest  innovation  (anticipated  indeed  in  the  mosaics  of 

Venice)  is  the  introduction  of  two  angels  attendant  on  Our  Lord 
throughout  the  work  of  Creation  and  his  subsequent  iatercourse  with 
man." — Lord  Lindsay's  Christian  Art, 

After  seeing  the  exterior,  the  interior  of  the  cathedral 

seems  bare  and  colourless,  yet  it  is  full  of  beauty,  tliough 
occasionally  the  effect  of  the  13th-century  work  is  destroyed 
by  later  details.  The  pillars  are  striped  with  alternate  black 
and  white  marble  as  at  Siena,  and  a  strange  lurid  light  is  cast 
by  alabaster  windows  at  the  west  end.  The  east  end  is 
fall  of  colour  from  early  Umbrian  frescoes,  and  has  beauti- 
ful tarsia  work  of  hermits  and  sainted  bishops.  The  statues 
which  stand  before  the  pillars  in  the  nave  are  of  gigantic 
size  and  take  away  from  the  ellect  of  height  ;  tiie  best 
are  those  by  Ippolito  Scalm  of  S.  John  and  S.  Thomas,  and 
the  S.  Roch  near  the  entrance. 

"The  Annunciation  if;  represented  in  front  of  tlie  choir  by  two  colossal 
statues  by  Francesco  Mochi :  to  the  right  is  the  Anc^el  (jabriel,  |)oiscd  on 
a  marble  cloud,  in  an  attitude  so  fantastic  that  he  h)(>ks  as  if  he  were 
going  to  dance  ;  on  the  other  side  stands  the  Yirgiu,  conceived  in  a 
spirii  liuw  difficult  1  yet  not  less  mistaken;  she  has  started  from  her 
tiiruue  j  with  one  hand  she  grasps  it,  with  the  other  she  seems  to  guard 
her  person  against  the  intruda: ;  maj^ty  at  once»  and  fear,  a  look  of  in< 
sult«l  dignity,  are  in  the  air  and  attitude, — ^^parche  mnacH  e  term  tul 
tempo  isiesso,*^ — ^but  I  thought  of  Mrs  Siddons  while  I  looked,  not  of  the 
Viigin  Mary." — ybmeson*s  Sacred  Art. 

**The  frescoes  in  the  choir  of  Orvieto  are  by  Ugolino  di  Prete  Ilario, 
They  represent  the  glory  of  the  Trinity,  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  the 
prophets,  apostles,  and  fathers  of  the  Church,  with  forty  popes  and 
bishops  in  half-len;;th  hgvires." — Kugler. 

"The  paintin<:;s  (in  the  choir)  re})resent  the  life  of  the  Viririn,  in 
twenty-eight  compartments, — twenty-two,  in  two  rows,  circulating 
round  the  chapel,  carry  the  history  from  the  Repulse  of  Joachim  to  the 
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Dispute  in  the  Temple ;  it  is  resumed  above  the  Eastern  window  with 
her  dying  interview  with  the  Apostles,  her  Death,  her  Burial  and 
Resurrection,  and  concludes  with  her  Assumption  and  Coronation,  this 
last  occupying  a  large  lunette  on  the  vault  of  the  cliapel,  the  three 
corresponding  spaces  being  filled  with  personations  of  God  the  Father, 
God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ohost,  each  attended  by  angels  j  the 
twelve  prophets  are  depicted  at  full  ItMigth  on  the  north  and  south  walls, 
parallel  to  the  Assumption,  and  below  them  again  the  Aposiles,  six  on 
either  side,  each  holding  a  scroll  containing  die  articje  which  he  con- 
tributed to  the  creed,  within  the  jambs  or  hollows  of  the  rose-windows, 
attended  to  the  right  and  left  respectively  by  the  Evangelists  and 
Doctors  of  the  Church.    While,  lastly,  lowest  of  all,  and  immediately 
above  the  wooden  stalls  of  the  choir,  a  line  of  forty  half-figures  represent 
the  Fathers  and  Doctors  who  have  originated  the  honorary  titles  and 
epithets  of  the  Madonna. 

"  These  frescoes  are  very  faded,  and  in  many  places  barely  distinguish' 
ahle  ;  there  is  little  beauty  or  force  in  them,  but  a  degree  of  nnVvete  and 
simple  Iceling  tliat  is  very  pleasing;  the  coinpositions  however  are  much 
interior  to  the  execution,  and  frequently  very  novel  and  original;  ana 
the  conjecture  naturally  arises  that  the  best  of  them  may  have  been 
borrowed  from  those  of  Pieiro  (di  Puccio)  at  Arezzo,  eulogized  by 
VasarL  The  chapel  was  painted  in  iyjo.**—'Lord  Lindsay* s  Christian 
Art, 

"Beneath  the  frescoes  of  the  Calvary,  Burial,  and  Resurrection,  the 
spectator  may  still  read  the  words  :  '  Hanc  capellam  depinxit  Ugolinus 
pictor  de  Urbereteris,  anno  domini  MCCCLXIV.  die  Jovis  VIII. 

mensis  Junii.  Yet  Vasari  with  characteristic  carelessness  assigns  tiiese 
frescoe^^  to  Pietro  Cavallini,  finding,  no  doubt,  some  vague  resemblance 
of  style  between  them  and  those  of  the  transept  at  Assisi.  This  Uo;olino, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  goldsmith  Ugoiino  di  Veri,  is  called  in 
contemporary'  records  '  di  Prete  Ilario.*  He  was  employed  at  the 
same  time  with  Orcagna  and  Andrea  Pisano,  and  was  assisted  by 
Maestro  Giovanni  Leonarddli,  a  glass  painter  and  mosaist  long  employed 
in  Orvieto." — Crowe  and  CavakaselU, 

To  the  left  of  the  high  altar  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Santissimo 
Corporaie,  entirely  covered  with  frescoes  relating  to  the 
Miracle  of  Bolsena  and  the  institution  of  the  festival  of 
Corpus  Domini  which  resulted  from  it  The  famous  relic 
is  preserved  in  a  silver  shrine  of  1338,  ornamented  with 
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twelve  paintings  in  enamel  by  Ugolino  Vieri,  a  goldsmith 

of  Siena. 

A  beautiful  picture  of  the  Virgin  is  by  Lippo  Memmi, 

"Inscribed  (in  Latin)  bcnealh  the  Virgin's  feet  is  'Lippo,  native  of 
the  j)leLisLinl  Siena,  ixT.intcd  us,'  The  Virgin  stands  with  her  hands  joined 
in  prayer,  between  fourteen  angels,  one  of  whom  at  each  shoulder  loops 
back  her  mantle,  beneath  which  kneels  in  three  rows  a  noble  crowd  of 
kings,  princes,  monks,  and  nuns.  The  Virgin  has  an  oval  face  and 
broad  neck,  the  angels  full  foces  and  throats,  and  hair  waving  round 
broached  fillets  in  attitudes  affecting  grace.  The  colour  is  lively,  rosy, 
and  flat,  and  the  execution  careful  beyond  measure.*'~Cmev  and 
Cavalcaselle* 

On  the  other  side  of  the  nave  is  the  more  famous  chapel 
of  the  Madonna  di  S.  BrtztOy  a  glorious  gallery  of  13th- 
century  art.  Here  one  learns  to  appreciate  the  tremendous 
power  oi  Luca  Signorelli  (1440 — 1521),  so  little  known  else- 
where, following  as  the  successor  of  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole, 
who  painted  the  lovely  groups  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and 
saints  upon  the  ceiling.  The  frescoes  of  Signorelli  are  a 
regular  series, — first,  we  have  the  teachint:^  of  Antichrist ;  no 
repulsive  figure,  but  a  grand  personage  in  flowing  robes,  and 
with  a  noble  countenance,  who,  at  a  distance,  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  the  Saviour,  and  who  bears  all  His  usual 
pictorial  attributes.  To  liim  the  crowd  are  eagerly  gathering 
and  listening,  and  it  is  only  when  you  draw  close,  that  you 
can  discover  in  his  harder  and  cynical  expression,  and  from 
the  evil  spirit  whispering  in  his  ear,  that  it  is  not  Christ. 
Then  we  have  the  Resurrection — the  vast  angels  of  the 
judgment  blow  their  trumpets,  and  the  dead  arise,  struggling, 
labouring,  out  of  the  earth,  to  obey  a  summons  which  they 
cannot  resist.  Then  comes  Hell,  so  filled  with  misery,  that 
the  pictured  suffering  seizes  upon  your  imagination,  and  will 
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come  back  at  intervals  for  ever — ^with  the  recollection  of  the 
fiends  of  Signorelli,  not  monsters,  but  men  filled  with  hatred 
and  vengeance,  torturing  the  naked  souls,  or  floating  over 
them  on  bat-like  wings.  And  lastly  we  reach  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Just,  where  the  angelic  choirs  are  welcoming  a  con- 
course of  rejoicing  souks,  wiio.sc  every  attitude  and  expression 
betokens  the  most  unspeakable  bliss.  Beneath  are  por- 
traits of  some  of  the  Italian  poets :  that  of  Dante  is  quite 
magnificent. 

•'While  the  priest  <?ings,  and  the  people  pmy  to  the  dnnce-nmsic  of 
the  organ,  lei  us  lake  a  quiet  seat  unseen,  and  picture  to  our  minds  how 
tlie  cliapcl  looked  when  AnijeUco  and  Siguorclli  stood  l)tif()re  its  plas- 
tered walls,  aiid  thought  the  thoughts  with  wiiich  they  covered  them. 
Four  centuries  have  gone  by  since  those  walls  were  while  and  eveii  to 
their  brushes ;  and  now  you  scarce  can  see  the  golden  aureoles  of  saints, 
the  vast  wings  of  angels,  and  the  flowing  robes  of  prophets  through  the 
gloom.  Angelico  came  first,  in  monk's  dress,  kneeling  before  he 
climbed  the  scaffold  to  paint  the  angry  Judge,  the  Viigin  crowned,  the 
white-robed  army  of  the  Martyrs,  and  the  glorious  company  of  the 
Apostles.  These  he  placed  upon  the  roof,  expectant  of  the  Judgment. 
Then  he  pnf;?ed  away,  and  Luca  Sijniorelli,  the  rich  man  who  'lived 
splendidly  and  loved  to  dress  liimself  in  noble  clothes,'  the  liberal  and 
courteous  gentleman,  took  his  place  upon  the  scaffold.  For  all  the 
worldliness  of  his  allire  and  the  delicacy  of  his  living,  his  hram  teemed 
with  stem  and  terrible  thoiights.  He  searched  the  secreis  of  ^ia  and  of 
the  grave,  of  destruction  and  of  resurrection,  of  heaven  and  hell.  All 
these  he  has  painted  on  the  walls  beneath  the  saints  of  Fra  Angdico. 
First  come  the  Troubles  of  the  last  Days,  the  Preaching  of  Antichrist,  and 
the  Confusion  of  the  Wicked.  In  the  next  compartment,  we  see  the 
Resurrection  from  the  Tomb,  and  side  by  side  with  that  is  painted  Hdl. 
Paradise  occupies  another  portion  of  the  chapel. 

**  Look  at  the  '  Fulminati ' — so  the  group  of  wicked  men  are  called 
whose  death  precedes  the  judgment.  Huge  naked  angels,  sailing  upon 
van-like  wings,  breathe  columns  of  red  flame  upon  a  crowd  of 
wicked  men  and  women.  lu  vain  they  fly  from  the  descending  fire.  It 
pursues  and  fells  them  to  the  earth.  A>  thev  llv,  their  eyes  are  turned 
toward  Uie  dreadful  faces  in  the  air.  borne  hurry  iluough  a  portico, 
huddled  together,  falUng  men,  and  women  clasping  to  their  arms  dead 
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babies  scorched  with  flame.  One  old  man  stares  straight  forward^ 
doggedly  awaiting  death.  One  woman  scouts  defiance  as  she  dies.  A 
youdk  has  Iwbted  both  hands  in  his  hair,  and  presses  them  against  his 
ears  to  drown  the  screams  and  groans,  and  roaring  thunder.  They 

trample  upon  prostrate  forms  already  stiff.  Every  shape  and  attitude  of 
svidden  terror  and  despairing  guill  is  here.  Next  comes  the  Resur- 
rection. Two  angels  of  the  judgment— gigantic  figures,  with  the  plume- 
less  wings  that  Sigriorelli  loves — are  seen  upon  the  clouds.  They  blow 
truinpeis  with  all  their  might;  so  that  each  naked  muscle  seems  strained 
to  make  the  blast,  which  bellows  through  the  air,  and  shakes  the  sepul- 
chres beneath  the  earth.  Thence  rise  the  dead.  All  are  naked,  and  a 
few  are  seen  like  skeletons.  With  painful  effort  they  struggle  from  the 
soil  that  clasps  them  round,  as  if  obeying  an  irresistible  command. 
Some  have  their  heads  alone  above-ground.  Others  wrench  their  limbs 
from  the  clinging  earth ;  and  as  each  man  rises  it  closes  under  him. 
One  would  think  that  tliey  were  being  born  again  from  solid  clay  and 
growing  into  form  with  laljour.  Tlie  fully  risen  sjjirits  stand  and  walk 
about,  all  occupied  with  the  expectation  of  the  judgment ;  but  tliose 
that  are  in  the  act  of  rising  liave  no  thought  but  for  the  strange  and 
toilsome  process  of  this  second  birth.  Signorelli  here,  as  elsewhere, 
proves  himself  one  of  the  greatest  painters  by  the  simple  means  by 
which  he  produces  the  most  marvellous  effects.  His  composition  sways 
our  souls  with  all  the  passion  of  the  terrible  scenes  that  he  depicts.  Yet 
what  does  it  contain  ?  Two  stern  angels  on  the  clouds,  a  blank  grey 
plain,  and  a  multitude  of  naked  men  and  women.  In  the  next  com- 
partment Hell  is  painted.  This  is  a  complicated  picture,  consisting  of 
a  mass  of  human  beings  entangled  with  torturing  fiends.  Above  hover 
demons,  bearing  damned  spirits,  and  three  angels  see  that  jusliee  takes 
its  course.  Signorelli  here  degenerates  into  no  meditijval  ugli:icss  and 
mere  barbarity  of  form.  His  tiends  are  not  the  bestial  creatures  of 
Pisano's  bas-rdiefe,  but  models  of  those  monsters  which  Duppa  has 
engraved  from  Michael  Angelo's  '  Last  Judgment,* — ^lean,  naked  men,  in 
whose  hollow  eyes  glow  the  fires  of  hate  and  despair,  whose  naib  have 
grown  to  claws,  and  from  whose  ears  have  started  horns.  They  sail 
upon  bats'  wings,  and  only  by  their  livid  hue,  which  changes  from 
yellow  to  the  ghastliest  green,  and  by  the  cruelty  of  their  remorseless 
eyes,  can  you  know  them  from  the  souls  they  torture  in  Hell.  Ugliness 
and  power  of  mischief  come  with  length  of  years  ;  continual  growth 
in  crime  distorts  the  form  which  once  was  human  ;  and  the  interchange 
of  everlasting  hatred  degrades  the  tormentor  and  his  vicliui  ia  the  ^ne 
demoniac  ferocity.  To  this  design  the  science  of  foreshortening,  and 
the  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  form  in  every  posture,  give  its 
VOL.  II.  9 
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chief  interest  P&radise  is  not  less  wonderful.  Signorelli  has  con- 
trived to  throw  variety  and  grace  into  the  somewhat  monotonous  groups 
which  this  subject  requires.  Above  are  choirs  of  angels,  not  like  Fra 
Angelico's,  but  tall  male  creatures  clothed  in  vohiminous  drapery,  ^virh 
grave  features  and  still  solemn  eyes.  Some  are  dancing,  souic  arc  .sail- 
ing to  the  lute,  and  one,  the  most  gracious  of  them  all,  bends  down  lo 
aid  a  suppliant  soul.  The  men  beneath,  who  listen  in  a  state  of  bliss, 
are  all  undraped.  Signorelli,  in  this  difficult  composition,  remains 
temperate,  serene,  and  simple ;  a  Miltonic  harmony  pervades  the  move- 
ment of  his  angelic  choirs.  Their  beauty  is  the  product  of  their  strength 
and  virtue.  No  floral  ornaments,  or  cherubs,  or  soft  clouds  are  found 
in  his  Paradise.  Yet  it  is  fair  and  full  of  grace.  Michad  Angelo  could 
not  have  painted  such  celestial  bliss,  and  Luca  seems  to  have  anticipated 
Raphael. " — y.  A.  Symonds.* 

**Fra  Angelico  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  rulers  of  Orvieto 
on  the  14th  of  June,  1447,  to  employ  his  summer  recess  of  three  months 
every  year  in  painting  the  chapel  of  S*  Brizio,  in  the  cathedral,  in 
fresco,  for  which  he  was  to  be  paid  two  hundred  gold  florins  per  annum, 
his  pupil  Benozzo  seven  per  month,  and  two  assistants  three  each.  He 
began  immediately,  and  worked  without  intermission  till  the  28th  Sep- 
tember, by  which  time  the  three  most  southerly  compartments  in  the 
groined  roof  of  the  chapel,  overhanging  the  altar,  were  completed — ^two 
by  himself,  and  the  third  by  Benozzo.  Something,  however,  of  an  im- 
pleasant  nature — the  death,  probably,  of  Antonio  Giovaneiii,  one  of  his 
assistants,  who  Icli  from  t!ie  .scaffuld  and  was  killed — had  occurred  to 
discompose  him,  and  he  returned  no  more,  tiiough  expressly  invited  to 
do  so,  and  the  chapd  remained  for  fifty  years  unfinished,  till  completed 
by  Luca  Signorelli. 

"  Meanwhile^  the  two  compartments  coloured  by  Fra  Angelico  would 
of  themselves  repay  a  pilgrimage  to  Orvieto.  In  the  lunette  over  the 
altar,  opposite  as  you  enter.  Our  Saviour  is  seated  in  judgmrnt,  support- 
ing the  globe  of  the  universe,  as  in  the  mosaics,  a  most  majestic  figure. 
His  face  turned  in  rej>roor  towards  the  reprobate,  sorrowful  wrath  dark- 
ening the  face  of  love  ;  the  vesica  piscis  suiTounds  Him,  and  He  is 
attended  by  anL^cls  b'.owini;  the  summons.  But  the  '  Prophetarum 
laudabilis  nmnerus,'  the  noble  host  of  the  Seers  of  Israel,  on  the  left 
hand  of  Our  Saviour,  are  still  given,  rising  in  a  pyramidal  group  till 
they  culminate  in  the  swart-hured  Baptist ;  the  Moses  especially  is 
magnificent,  a  prophet  indeed.  For  majesty  these  are  certainly  Fra 
Angelico's  chef-d'oeuvre;  they  show  how  capable  he  was  of  expressing 

*  From  "  Sketch^  in  Italy  and  Greece,"  which  contain  some  of  the  most  beau* 
tifui  and  poetical^yet  true— word'pictures  ia  the  English  language. 
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the  loftiest  thoughts  as  well  as  the  tenderest  and  softest — ^hell  ami  sin 
were  alone  too  difficult  for  liitn." — Lord  Lindsay's  Christian  Art. 

**The  upper  part  of  the  hinder  wall,  and  a  compartment  of  the  vault- 
ing, are  adorned  by  Fiesole,  1447.  The  wall  contains  Christ  as  the 
Judge  of  the  world,  surrounded  by  the  loveliest  angelic  forms ;  the 
Saviour  is  similar  in  action  to  that  by  Orcagna,  but  without  the  same 
lofty  expression  of  Divine  wrath.  On  the  vaulting  are  seen  the  prophets, 
one  behind  the  other,  in  a  pyramidal  group,  chiefly  venerable  forms, 
full  of  dignity  and  beauty,  in  splendily-arranged  drapery  on  a  gold 
ground.    This  subject  is  like  a  vision  of  heavenly  glory," — Kugler. 

*'  The  council  of  the  cathedral,  after  wanting  nine  years  for  Perugino, 
and  after  tryi'ig  Piiituricchio,  finally  resolved  that  Luca  Signorelli 
should  decorate  the  chaiiel  of  S.  Brizio. 

**Tt  would  be  curious  to  asccrtaiii  what  the  painter's  reflections  may 
have  been  as  he  contemplated  the  unfinished  master-pieces  of  Angciico 
on  one  of  the  ceilings  of  the  chapel.  The  last  great  ardst  who  embodied 
the  essentially  religious  element  had  left  the  traces  of  a  mighty  talent 
behind.  How  was  the  equally  mighty  representative  of  new  principles 
and  of  modem  modes  of  thought,  to  reconcile  his  creations  with  those  of 
his  precursor?  One  can  understand  a  debate  in  the  Orvieto  council,  if 
the  members  discussed  the  relative  merits  of  Pinturicchio  and  Signo- 
relli. Would  not  the  tender,  perhaps  affected,  Perugian  be  better 
suited  to  continue  tlie  wijrk  of  the  mystic  Dominican  than  tlic  fiery 
follower  of  Piero  delia  Francesca2  But  Signorelli  prevailed.  Pin- 
turicchio, whose  art  is  that  of  Perugino  minus  his  best  qualities,  was  not 
(it  to  compete  with  the  gigantic  power  of  one  whose  opus  following  on 
that  of  his  teacher  was  necessary  to  the  development  of  Italian  painting ; 
— ^who  left  at  Orvieto  his  mark  for  all  time. 

Looking  round  him  at  Orvieto,  Signorelli  might  see,  not  merely  the 
comparatively  small  production  of  a  ceiling  l)y  Angelico  ;  his  imagin* 
ation  might  feed  on  the  examples  of  great  bygone  sculptors.  He 
could  It-isurely  examine  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  time  of  the  Pisan  revival, 
the  Giottesque  ones  of  Andrea  Pisano.  lie  might  perhaps  still  see 
mosaics  by  Orcagna.    He  certainly  followed  the  ideas  of  Dante  in  the 

conception  of  an  Inferno  Her^  then,  on  the  classic  ground 

trod  before  by  so  many  Italian  artists,  Signorelli,  at  the  age  of  three- 
score, was  enabled  to  satisfy  his  instincts  to  the  full  by  delineating 
scenes  of  a  highly  dramatic  character.  Had  it  been  the  fortune  of 
Angelico  to  complete  the  chapel  of  S.  Brizio,  he  would  no  doubt  have 
painted  the  same  s-ibjects  in  the  grand  hut  kindly  solemn  spirit  which 
pervarles  those  in  the  ceilings, — a  spirit  the  very  reverse  of  that  which 
marks  the  colossal,  and  often  vulgar,  forms  of  the  Cortouese.   Both  men 
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'were  great  in  their  path ;  but  they  pursued  different  ways  and  aims ;  the 
one  wafting  the  spectators  into  an  atmosphere  of  calm,  the  otiier  with 
difiliculty  convincing  him  that  he  is  not  hovering  over  a  field  of  battle. 
Unavoidable  indeed  is  the  reflection  that  Sic^norcI'I,  whilst  he  chaliengcs 
our  admiration,  does  so  by  a  medley  of  conflicting  and  not  always 
pleasing  imiiic:^>,ion.s.  The  pleasure  w^hich  he  creates  is  not  entirely  un- 
alloyed. Like  Micliael  Angclu,  he  fascinates  and  crushes  j  he  extorts 
applause  by  his  extraordinary  vigour,  and  hardly  leaves  a  moment  for 
the  anal3rsis  of  tiie  sensations  which  crowd  together  at  sight  of  his 
master-pieces.  Cold  reason  supervenes.  We  admit  the  daring  con* 
ception,  and  its  successful  realization,  but  we  feel  less .  sympathy  than 
surprise.  The  athlete  has  taken  away  our  breath  by  the  performance  of 
his  feats ;  he  has  not  touched  one  of  the  softer  fibres  of  our  heart."— 
Crowe  and  Camlcaselle» 

The  famous  picture  of  the  Madonna  in  this  cliapel,  long 
an  object  of  pilgrimage,  is  very  curious. 

'*  In  pictures,  we  rarely  find  the  Virgin  standing,  before  the  end  of  the 
14th  century.  An  almost  singular  example  is  to  be  fouud  in  an 
old  Greek  Madonna,  venerated  as  miraculous,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Orvieto,  under  tlie  title  of  La  Madonna  di  San  Brizio,  and  to  which  is 
ascribed  a  fabulous  antitj^uity.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  my  impression, 
on  seeing  it,  was,  that  it  could  not  be  older  than  the  end  of  the  13th 
century." — Jameson*s  Legends  of  the  Madonna, 

Though  it  rather  injures  the  effect  of  the  chapel,  the 

famous  PicUl  of  Ippolito  Scalza  (1579),  sculptor  of  scvcr:ii 
Other  works  in  the  cathedral,  must  not  pass  unnoticed.  It 
is  a  group  of  four  figures  larger  than  life,  and  is  very  grand 
in  its  way. 

The  Signorelli  Chapel  should  be  seen  in  the  colouring 

of  early  morning,  when  the  sun  streams  directly  through  its 
windows  upon  the  walls  whence  the  living  frescoes  arise 
from  the  dead  gold  of  their  ground-work,  and  upon  the 
polished  floor  of  purple  Apennine  marble.   Then  the  rest 

of  ilie  church,  which  is  separated  from  the  chapel  by  a  gor- 
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geous  wrought-iroii  screen,  is  lost  in  its  deep  shadows,  and 
one  seems  to  be  alone  with  the  spirits  and  the  dead. 


Many  of  the  older  churches  of  Orvieto  are  full  of  interest, 
and  have  been  too  little  noticed.    In  the  Church  of  5. 

Bernardino  is  a  good  picture  by  Sinibaldo  Ibi  of  tlic  Virgin 
enthroned  between  S.S.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  kneeling  Francis, 
and  Bernardino.  Leaving  the  more  inhabited  parts  of  the 
town,  one  must  visit,  where  it  stands  forlorn  and  deserted 
on  a  grass-grown  space,  the  old  Church  of  S.  Do7ttefiico, 
which  was  used  as  a  fortress  by  the  Guelfs  in  1346,  for  it 
contains  a  grand  monument  by  Arnolfo  to  Cardinal  di 
Braye,  who  died  in  1282. 

**  Supported  oa  brackets  liigli  up  ia  the  right  transept  of  the  church, 
this  monument  is,  like  those  of  die  Cosmati  at  Rome,  a  mixture  of 
mosaic,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  The  body  of  the  cardinal  lies  on 
the  slab  of  the  sarcophagus,  whose  sides  are  adorned  with  mosaics.  A 
trefoil  tabernacle,  supported  on  twisted  columns,  is  pointed  at  the  apex 
and  sides  with  statuettes  of  a  square  Roman  build."— Crt^zc^  and  Caval* 
easelie» 

Not  far  from  this,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  town,  is  the 

well  called  //  Fozzo  di  San  Pafrizio^  made  by  Sangallo  to 
supply  the  garrison  in  case  of  siege,  when  Clement  VII.  and 
his  court  fled  hither  after  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527,  the 
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1j.:;L  of  a  long  series  of  popes  who  have  sought  a  refuge  in 
Orviev^.  It  is  a  hollow  tower  with  two  staircases  of  248 
steps,  circling  one  above  the  other,  one  for  ascent,  the  other 
for  descent.  The  well  was  commemorated  on  the  reverse 
of  a  medal  designed  and  struck  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  at  the 
command  of  Clement  VII.,  who  wished  it  to  bear  a  figure 
of  Moses  striking  the  rock,  with  the  legend  Ut  bibat  popu- 
lus." 

Close  by  is  the  Castle^  beneath  which  a  hollow  way 
through  the  rocks  leads  under  a  postern  gate  in  the  walls. 
Combined  with  the  tall  canes  and  the  tlocks  of  goats  which 
may  frequently  be  seen  here,  it  is  a  splendid  subject  for 
an  artist 

In  the  Casa  GualHeri  (the  house  of  Count  Gualtieri  the 

historian)  is  a  fine  i^c^co  of  S.  Michael  trampling  on  the 
dragon,  by  Eusebio^  removed  from  the  Gualtieri  chapel  in 
the  cathedral. 

And  no  artist  mast  leave  Orvieto  without  rambling  round 
its  walls,  with  their  wide  views  over  valley  and  mountains, 

whose  delicate  tints  contrast  with  the  dark  brown  of  the 
crumbling  houses  and  solid  bastions  of  the  town.  The 
ramparts  end  in  a  triangle  near  yuvencUis^  a  curious  old 
church,  much  spoilt  by  whitewash,  but  covered  with  beauti- 
ful dccayuig  Ucscoes  ui  liic  Umbriau  school. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


NARNI  AND  TERNI. 


(Thore  is  now  no  decent  inn  at  Nami,  but  tolerable  lodgings  may  be 
obtained  there  at  a  very  low  price,  and  good  food  from  a  trattoria.  At 
Temi  there  are  several  very  good  hotels,  and  plenty  of  carriages  at  the 
station;  Nami,  however,  is  far  the  most  beautiful  place.) 

O  OON  after  losing  sight  of  Soracte,  the  railway  to  the 


>>s-/  north  passes  Otricoli,  Two  miles  below  this,  in  the 
plain,  are  the  ruins  of  Ocriculum^  the  southernmost  city  of  Um- 
bria,  44  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  Flammia.  It  was 
here,  in  b.c.  217,  that  Fabius  Maximus  took  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Servilius,  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymene.  In 
413,  the  army  of  Heraclianus,  Count  of  Africa,  was  defeated 
here  by  Honorius.  Ancient  inscriptions  speak  of  the  place 
as  splendidissima  civitas  Ocricolana,'*  a  description  which  is 
borne  out  by  the  number  of  remains  of  important  public 
buildings  discovered  in  1780.  The  famous  mosaic  floor  of 
the  Vatican  and  a  colossal  head  of  Jupiter  were  found  at 
this  time ;  but  the  existing  ruins  are  unimportant  Ocricu- 
luiu  was  an  episcopal  see  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  It  is 
not  known  when  the  city  perished  or  why  the  inhabitants  re- 
moved  to  the  present  town,  which  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  a  hill  above  the  Tiber.  Ariosto  speaks  of  the  windings 
of  the  river  here,  but  the  trees  he  describes  have  disap- 
peared : 
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**  Ecco  vede  un  pra(c]  crombre  copcrto 
Clie  si  d'lm  alto  fiurne  si  gliirlaiula 
Che  lascia  a  pena  un  breve  spazio  apert<^ 
Dove  Tacqua  si  torce  ad  altra  banda, 
Un  simil  luogo  con  girevol  onda 
Sott*  Oticoli  '1  Tcvere  circonda.'* 

Cant,  xiv.  38. 

We  now  reach  Orte,  whence  the  railway  to  Orvieto 

diverges,  i  he  town  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  rocky 
platform,  and  in  its  situation  is  something  like  a  miniature 
Orvieto,  the  houses  rising  close  upon  the  edge  of  the  tufa 
rocks. 

Here  we  leave  Liie  Tiber,  which  flows  beneath  Orvieto, 
and  follow  the  course  of  the  Nera,  the  Nar  of  classical 
times,  which  emerges  from  a  wooded  ravine,  with  white  sul- 
phurous waters, 

Sulfurei  Nar  albus  aqua.'' 

vil  518. 

and  falls  into  the  Tiber  below  Orte. 

*'  Narque  albescentibns  undis 
In  Tiberim  properans.** 

Sil*  Jtal*  viii.  453. 

Few  ravines  are  more  full  of  beauty  than  the  deep  narrow 

gorge  V)elow  Narni,  broken  here  and  there  by  masses  of  grey 
rock,  elsewhere  clothed  with  the  richest  green  of  ilex,  cork, 
phillyrea,  arbutus,  mastick,  and  flowering  heath.  Above,  on 
the  right,  rise  the  grey  walls  and  the  picturesque  towers  of 
the  town.  Just  where  the  glen  opens  towards  the  plain  on 
the  other  side,  the  Via  Flaniinia  is  carried  over  the  ravine 
of  the  Nar  by  Uie  famous  Bridge  of  Augustus^  which  is  con* 
sidered  to  surpass  aU  other  bridges  in  boldness.  Originally 
it  liad  three  arches,  of  which  one  on  the  right  bank  is  entire, 
and  sixty  icct  in  height.    Martial  alludes  to  it  as  the  pride. 


BRIDGE  OF  AUGUSTUS, 


of  the  place  in  his  days,  when  he  accuses  Nami,  by  its 
superior  attractions,  of  taking  away  his  neighbour  Quintus 

0\'idius  from  iu^  Nomentan  farm. 

**  Narnia,  saliureo  quam  gutgite  candidus  amnis 
Circuit,  ancipiti  vix  adeunda  jugo. 
Quid  tarn  saepe  mean)  nobis  abducere  Quinctum 

Te  juvat,  et  lentd  detinuisse  moii  ? 

Quid  Nomentani  causam  mibi  perdis  agelli, 

Propter  viciiium  qui  preliosus  erat  ? 
Sed  jam  parce  niihi,  nec  abiitere,  Narnia,  Quincto  j 

PerpcLuu  iiccat  sic  tibi  pome  frui." 

E^.  vii.  93. 

The  bridge  is  now  a  grand  ruin,  ivy  and  shrubs  garlanding 
its  mighty  parapets.  Between  the  piers  is  a  most  picturesque 
view  of  the  ruined  convent  of  S.  Casdano,  crowning  a  rock 
amid  the  woods. 


Roman  Bridge,  Nami. 


Close  to  the  Roman  ruin,  is  an  old  mediaeval  bridge 
guarded  by  a  high  gate  tower,  almost  equally  picturesque. 

A  winding  road  leads  up  the  hill  to  the  town,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Narnia,  called  Nequinum 
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by  the  Umbrians.  It  was  taken  b.  c  299  by  the  consul 
M.  Fulvius,  who  was  consequently  honoured  with  a  triumph 


Mediaoval  Bridge*  Narnt. 


"  de  Samnitibus  Nequinatibusque/*  During  the  2nd  Punic 
^^'ar,  Narni  ^^-as  the  point  at  which  an  army  was  posted  to 
oppose  the  approach  of  Hasdmbal  on  Rome.  The  town 
owes  its  ruin,  chiefly,  not  to  Goths  or  Vandals,  but  to 
soldiers  in  the  pay  of  the  Venetian  Republic. 

Most  beautiful  are  the  views  of  the  glen  and  river  from 
the  old  walls.  The  situation  is  well  described  by  Claudian  • 

"  Celsa  dehinc  patulum  prospectans  Namia  campuxn 
R^U  calcatur  equo»  rarique  coloris 
Non  procul  amnis  adest  tirbi,  qui  nominb  auctor, 
Ilice  sub  densa  sylvis  arctatus  opacis 
later  utnunque  jugum,  tortis  anfractibus  albet." 

De  Sext.  Com,  Hon.  515. 

and  its  rock-enthroned  position  is  alluded  to  by  other 
poets : 
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'* . .  duro  monti  per  saxa  recumbens 
Narnia." 

Sa,  Ital,  vui.  458. 

The  Emperor  Nerva  was  born  at  Narni,aiid  in  later  times 
Pope  John  XVHI.,  and  the  fifteenth-century  chieftain  Gatta- 
melata,  more  properly  called  Erasmo  da  Nami. 

The  Cathedral  of  S.  ^uvenalis  is  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Its  iiral  bishop,  a.  d.  369,  and  is  a  most  picturescjue  build- 
ing, which  no  artist  will  fail  to  transfer  to  his  sketch-book.  The 
church  of  S.  Girolamo  contains  a  fine  altar-piece  by  a  pupil 
of  Ghirlandajo,  copied  by  Lo  Spagna. 

**  The  Saviour  crowns  the  Virgin,  on  clouds  supported  by  cherubs' 
heads,  under  a  conical  canopy  held  up  by  seraphs,  in  the  centre  of  a 
company  of  angels,  prophets,  and  sibyls.   On  the  meadow  below,  S. 

Francis  kneels  amid  a  crowd  of  saint?;,  amongpt  whom  are  S.S.  Jerome, 
Louis,  Bernardino,  and  John  Uic  Baptist.  The  arching  of  the  upper 
part  is  a  border  with  cherubs'  heads  ;  and  three  niches  in  each  pilaster 
contain  S.S.  T^n^<^^^-  Mary  Magdalen,  Louis,  Giovanni  Capistrano, 
Catherine,  and  Beriiaruiuo. " — Crowe  and  CavakaselU. 

(It  is  a  drive  of  6  miles  from  Nami  (carriage  10  francs) 

to  the  old  city  of  Amelia^  beautifully  situated  on  the  side  of 
the  Umbrian  mountains.  This  town  is  seldom  visited,  but 
well  deserves  attention.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
but  its  chief  interest  is  derived  from  its  Cyclopean  walls,  of 
which  there  are  magnificent  remains.  As  Ameria^  it  was 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Umbria.  Cato,  quoted 
by  Pliny  (iiL  14),  sa)^  that  the  origin  of  Ameria  was  much 
older  than  that  of  Rome,  and  that  it  was  founded  a  c.  1045. 
The  place  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  defence 
of  Roscius,  in  a  manner  which  proves  that  it  must  then  have 
been  a  flourishing  municipal  town.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Virgil : 
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**  Aitt  Amerina  parant  lenta^  retinacula  viti." 

Cecums,  i.  26$. 

and  by  Silius : 

**  . .  His  popuU  fortes  Amerinus.** 

viii.  462, 

It  is  still,  as  in  ancient  times,  celebrated  for  its  delicious 
plums,  which  flourish  abundantly  in  its  rocky  soil,  and  are 
dried  and  sold  in  great  quantities.) 

A  very  short  railway  journey,  leaving  the  mountains  and 
crossmg  a  richly  cultivated  plain,  takes  us  to  Term  {Inns; 
Angleterre,  Tre  Colonne),  a  small,  rather  prosperous  town, 
with  some  manufactories.  It  occupies  the  site  of  one  of  the 
many  cities  called  Iiitcranina,  in  this  case,  on  account  of  its 
situation  near  the  meeting  of  the  Nar  and  Velinus,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  b.  c  672.  There  is  a  tradition,  with- 
out any  foundation  (though  inscribed  over  the  town-gate),  that 
Tacitus  the  historian  was  bom  here,  but  it  was  certainly  the 
patrimonial  residence  of  his  descendants,  the  Ernperors  Taci- 
tus and  Florianus.  Here,  in  a.  d.  253,  the  Emperors  Tre- 
bonianus  Callus  and  Volusianus  his  son  were  put  to  death  by 
their  own  soldiers  while  marching  against  ^milianus.  Some 
insignificant  remains  exist  of  an  amphitheatre  (in  the  l)ishop*s 
garden)  and  of  temples  dedicated  to  Hercules  and  the  Sun. 
A  number  of  Roman  inscriptions  are  collected  on  the  walls 
of  the  Palazzo  Publico.  Temi  is  the  seat  of  a  very  ancient 
bishopric,  but  tlie  dull  Cathedral  of  S.  Maria  Assunta  was 
designed  by  BerninL  Tlie  Church  of  S,  Francesco  has  a 
chapel  with  some  interesting  frescoes  (c.  1475)  attributed  to 
Fiorenzodi  Lorenzo,  an  admirable  though  little-known  master, 
whose  principal  works  are  at  Perugia. 

(It  is  a  drive  of  about  4  miles  from  the  town  to  the  celebrated  Falls  of 
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the  Velino,  La  Caduta  dclk  iSIarmore.  A  carriage  costs  from  5  to  10 
francs,  but  a  disiip.ci  aj^reemcnt  must  be  made.  Plenty  of  small  copper 
coins  should  be  taken,  as  various  gates  have  to  be  opened,  and  various 
points  of  view  are  exhibited,  for  which  fees  of  from  2  to  5  soldi  ai%  amply 
sufficient.  There  are  two  ways  of  seeing  the  Falls :  either  ( i)  by  ascend- 
ing the  hills  to  the  summit,  a  long  and  fatiguing  drive,  especially  on 
a  hot  day,  and  descending  near  the  Fall  on  foot  by  a  zig-zag  path  through 
the  rocks  ;  or  (2)  driving  through  the  valley  to  the  gate  leading  to  the 
Villa  Graziani,  whence  a  donkey  {Yz  to  I  franc)  is  usually  taken  to  the 
foot  of  the  Fall,  by  those  who  do  not  like  to  walk :  it  is  no  great 
distance.) 

The  first  part  of  the  road  to  the  Falls  leads  through  the 

richly  culti\  aied  valley,  described  by  i'liny  *  as  so  fertile, 
tliat  its  meadows  would  produce  four  crops  of  hay  in  the 
year.  The  picturesque  village  crowning  the  hill  in  front  is 
Papiptia,  Long  before  you  reach  the  Falls  the  sound  of  the 
rushing  waters  tells  of  your  approach. 

The  source  of  the  Velinus  is  close  to  the  ancient  Falacri- 
num,  the  birth-place  of  Vespasian,  where  an  old  church  still 
bears  the  name  of  S.  Maria  di  Fonte  Velino.  Its  waters  are 
so  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  that  they 
constantly  tend  to  ionw  a  deposit  of  travertine,  and  so  to 
block  up  their  own  channel.  The  result  was,  that  unless  the 
course  of  the  river  was  artificially  regulated,  the  valley  of  the 
Velinus  was  frequently  inundated,  while,  if  the  waters  were 
allowed  to  descend  with  too  great  vehemence,  the  fertile 
lands  of  Interamna  shared  the  same  fate.  Marcus  Curius 
Dentatus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Sabines,  in  b.  c.  271,  was  the 
first  who  attempted  to  make  a  permanent  channel,  which 
should  protect  both  the  lower  and  upper  valleys,  and  for 
that  purpose  carried  the  river  through  a  cutting  in  the  cliff, 
and  formed  the  celebrated  waterfall.    The  clmnnel  of  Den- 


*  xviii.  38,  s.  67* 
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tatus  was  gradually  filled  up  by  time,  and  other  beds  formed 
for  the  river,  but  the  original  course  was  re-opened  by  Pope 
Clement  VIII.,  in  1598.   The  regulation  of  the  Fail  has, 

from  its  earliest  existence,  been  a  source  of  dispute  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Reate  and  those  of  Interamna  or  Terni. 
A  statue  was  erected  to  Cicero  by  the  people  of  Reate  for 
his  legal  services  on  this  question. 
The  total  height  of  the  waterfall  is  more  than  800  feet. 

« 

The  best  view  of  it  is  from  below  ;  no  description  is  neces- 
sary but  that  of  Byron  : 

**  The  roar  of  waters  I — ^firom  the  headlong  height 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave-worn  precipice ; 
The  fall  of  waters  I  rapid  as  the  light 

The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss  ; 
The  hell  of  waters !  where  they  howl  and  hi<>s, 
And  boil  in  endless  torture  ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Phlegcthon,  curls  rovuid  the  rocks  of  jet 
That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

"  And  mounts  in  spray  the  skies,  and  thence  aj:^itl 
Returns  in  an  unceasing  shower,  whieli  round. 
With  its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain, 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground, 
Making  it  all  one  emerald : — ^how  profound 
The  gulf!  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound, 
Crushing  the  cliffs,  which  downward  worn  and  rent 

With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a  fearful  vent 

To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and  shows 

More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 

Torn  from  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the  throes 

Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly, 
"With  many  windings,  tlirough  the  vale  : — ^Lookback I 
Lo  !  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity, 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track, 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread, — a  matchless  cataract, 
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•*  Horribly  beautiful !  but  on  the  verge, 

From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  mom, 

A:\  Iris  siis,  amtd?;t  the  infernal  surge, 

Like  Hoyie  upon  a  death-bed,  and,  unworn 

Itb  Steady  dyes,  while  all  arouuu  is  torn 

By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 

Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  thdr  beams  unshorn : 

Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene, 
Love  watching  Madness  with  unalterable  mien." 

Childe  Harold, 

The  Villa  Graziaiio,  whose  grounds  contain  the  best 
view  of  the  Falls,  was  once  inhabited  by  Queen  Caroline,  as 
Princess  of  Wales. 

Those  who  have  time  may  visit  the  lake  of  Pie  di  Luco  in 
the  valley  above  the  cascade. 

**  The  beautiful  expanse  of  water  called  Pie  di  Lugo,  about  a  mile  in 
breadth,  fills  the  defile,  and  meanders  between  the  mountains  for  some 
miles.  The  wny  to  it  from  the  Fall,  is  by  n  patb  winding  along  the  foot 
of  tlie  mountain,  and  leading  to  a  cottage,  where  you  may  take  a  boat, 
and  cross  to  a  bold  i  iromonioi-y  opposite.  There,  seated  in  the  shade, 
you  may  enjoy  the  view  of  the  waters,  of  the  bordering  mountains,  of 
the  towns  perched  on  their  sides,  the  village  Pie  di  Lugo^  and,  rising 
behind  it,  the  old  castle  of  Labro,  whose  dismantled  towers  crown  a 
regular  hill,  while  its  shattered  walls  run  in  long  lines  down  the  decli- 
vity. We  were  here  entertained  with  an  echo  the  most  articulate,  the 
most  retentive,  and  the  most  musical  I  ever  heard,  repeating  even  a 
whole  verse  of  a  song,  in  a  softer  and  more  plaintive  tone  indeed,  but 
with  surprising  precision  and  distinctness." — Eustace's  Tour»* 

(From  Temi  an  excursion  may  be  made  to  2l'if/',  an  inter- 
esting episcopal  city,  occupying  a  very  lofty  position  above 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber  in  the  direction  of  Perugia.  The 
Gothic  Cathedral  has  some  admirable  frescoes  by  Lo 
Spagna.  Several  other  churches  are  interesting :  that  of  the 
Madmiia  della  Coimlazionc  is  a  fine  work  of  Bramante. 

*  A  project  is  entertained  for  entirely  dnunins  this  beautiful  lake. 
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Todi  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  T^der^  whose  lofty 
position  is  mentioned  by  Silius  Italicus : 

"Gradivicolam  cdso  de  coUe  Tudertem." 

iv.  222. 

**.  .  .  excelso  summum  qua  vertice  montis 
Devexum  later!  pendet  Tuder.'* 

vi.  645. 

The  walls  of  the  city  are  in  many  parts  very  perfect,  but 
are  much  less  rude  than  those  of  Volterra  and  other  Etrus- 
can cities,  and  are  evidently  Roman.    Remains  of  an 

ancient  building  ha\'e  been  supposed  to  be  those  of  the 
tempie  of  Mars,  which  Silius  alludes  to : 

*<  £t  hand  parci  Martem  coluisse  Tiidertes.'* 

viii.  464.) 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


SPOLETO  AND  THE  CLITUMNUS. 

BETWEEN  Temi  and  Spoleto  the  railway  winds  by 
cuttings  and  tunnels  through  the  Monfc  Som)?!a,  which 
in  vetinrino  (la\s  was  a  most  picturesque  and  interesting 
pass.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
Summanus  on  its  summit. 

We  emerqe  from  the  mountains  close  to  tlie  grand  old 
archi episcopal  city  of  Spoleta^  which  covers  tlie  sides  of  a 
lofty  hill,  while,  behind,  rises  its  fortress,  and  then  the  great 
Monte  Luco,  dotted  with  hermitages  peeping  out  of  the  rich 
foliage  of  evergreen  woods.  Carriages  (50  centimes)  are  wait- 
ing at  the  station  to  take  travellers  into  the  town.  **La 
Posta  *'  is  a  very  tolerable  inn. 

Spoleto  was  the  ancient  Spoletium,  which  is  first  mentioned 
in  history  when  a  Roman  colony  was  established  here  b.  c. 
240.  after  close  of  ist  Tunic  ^Var.  In  b.  c.  217,  just  after  the 
battle  of  Jl'iirasymene,  Hannibal  advanced  against  Spoletium 
and  was  repulsed,  a  fact  proudly  recorded  on  the  gates  of 
the  town.  In  the  later  part  of  the  same  war  this  was  one  of 
the  colonies  which  proved  themselves  most  faithful  and  de- 
voted to  Rome.  Florus  speaks  of  Spolet  ium  as  "  munici])ium 
Italiae  splendidissimum,"  Cicero  as  "  colonia  Latinis  in  primis 
firma  et  illustris/'  *   Here  the  Emperor  iEmilianus  was  put 

*  Cicero  pro  Balb.  si* 
VOL.  IL  10 
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to  death  by  his  soldiers  after  a  three  months'  reign.  The 
fortifications  of  the  town  were  partially  destroyed  by  Totila, 
but  were  restored  by  Narses.  The  Lombards  (c  a.  d.  570) 
made  Spoleto  the  capital  of  a  duchy,  which  in  time  became 
entirely  independent,  and  did  not  cease  to  exist  till  tl^e 
1 2  th  century. 


Spoleto. 


Since  the  accession  of  the  Sardinian  Government,  a  quantity 
of  new  streets,  and  a  broad  road  winding  up  the  hill,  have 
done  much  to  annihilate  the  media&val  aspect  of  Spoleto,  but 
have  greatly  added  to  its  convenience.  The  new  road  leads, 
by  easy  zig-zags,  almost  to  the  castle — La  Rocca — on  the  hill- 
top. This  fortress  was  originally  built  by  Theodoric,  but,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  chiefly  the  work  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  Just  be- 
low it,  is  the  entrance  to  the  footway  across  the  magnificent 
Aqueduct  of  Delia  Torre,  which  unites  the  town  to  Monte 
Luco.  Tlicmgh  often  rcpaircii  in  later  times,  il  was  built  by 
Theodeiapius,  first  Duke  of  Spoleto,  in  604.* 

*  Campello,  Storia  di  Spoleto. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  castle  .stands,  on  a  lower  level, 
the  Cathedral  of  S.  Maria  Assunta^  which  was  built  in  1153, 
when  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  attacking  the  town.  It  is  in 
the  tran<sitioii  st^ie.  In  the  gabled  west-front  are  eight  rose 
windows.  Between  these,  a  mosaic,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
artist,  Salsemus,  1220,  represents  Christ  throned  between 
the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  a  work  mentioned  by  Lord  Lind- 
say "as  the  earliest  ascertained  mosaic  of  the  Jtaliro  Byzan- 
tine revival."  *  The  beautiful  renaissance  portico,  with  hve 
arches,  a  rich  frieze,  and  a  stone  pulpit  at  either  end,  is  the 
work  of  Bramante.  The  door-frame  is  very  richly  sculp- 
tured. 

The  interior  is  modernized.  A  chapel  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance  contains  a  ruined  Finturicchio  of  the  Virgin  between 
St.  Joseph  and  St  Lawrence.  In  the  winter  choir  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  and  Child  between  two  age  l  saints.  It  is 
generally  ascribed  to  Lo  Spagna,  but  is  mure  ]jrobably  the 
work  of  Bernardino  Cauipilius  (c.  1502),  from  whose  hand 
many  pictures  remain  at  Spoleto.  It  serves  as  a  monument  to 
the  Blessed  Gregory  of  Spoleto,  **  who  died  in  converse  with 
angels,  in  extreme  old  age,  in  a  hermitage  on  Monte  Luco, 
m  1473."  On  the  stalls  in  this  chapel  are  allegorical  figures 
of  prophets  and  sibyls,  the  work  of  Jacopo  Sicuio^  another 
Spoletan  artist,  of  the  Lo  Spagna  school. 

In  the  entrance  of  the  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  high-altar, 
is  the  tomb  of  the  Florentine  painter  Fra  Filippo  Lippi 
(1412-69),  with  his  bust 

"  Fra  Filippo  was  requested  by  the  commune  of  Spoleto,  through  the 
medium  of  Cosimo  dc'  Medici,  to  paint  the  chapel  of  their  principal 
church — ^that  of  Our  Lady — and  this  work,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
pupil  Fra  Diamante,  he  was  bringing  to  a  successful  termination,  when 

*  Christian  Art,  ii.  55. 
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death  prevented  his  completing  it.    It  was  believed  that  the  profligacy 

of  his  conduct  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  and  that  he  was  poisoned  by 
persons  who  were  related  to  the  object  of  his  affections.'^ — yiasarif  ii. 

Lorenzo  de*  Medici  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  by  the 

Florentines  to  reclaim  the  body  of  their  great  fellow-citizca, 
but  was  refused  by  the  Spoletans,  because  their  city  was 
"  so  poorly  provided  with  ornaments,  above  all  with  distin- 
guished men,  and  Florence,  in  her  superfluity,  might  be  con- 
tent without  this  one."   The  epitaph  is  by  PoUtian : 

**  Conditus  hie  ego  sum  picturse  fama  Philippus 

Nulh  ignota  mese  est  gratia  mira  manus ; 
Artifices  potui  di-^itis  atiimare  colores 

Sperataque  aiiinh>>  fallere  vt  -cc  din  : 
Ipsa  meis  slupuil  nalura  exprcs>a  figmis, 

Meque  suis  pas^a  e^jt  artibus  c^^e  parem, 
Marmoreo  tumulo  Medices  Laurentius  hie  me 

Condidit,  ante  humili  pulvere  tectus  eram." 

Lippi  was  always  dabbling  in  imprudent  love-affairs,  and 
already,  many  years  before,  had  carried  off  a  beautiful  nun, 
Lucrezia  Bud,  from  a  convent  at  Prato,  and  by  her  had  be- 
come the  father  of  Filippino. 

Opposite  the  monument  of  Lippi  are  the  tombs  of  Fran- 
cesco Orsini  and  the  Bishop  Fulvio  Orsini,  1581.  In  the 
choir  are  the  frescoes  on  which  Lippi  was  occupied  at  his 
death.  At  the  sides  of  the  Death  of  liie  V^irgin,  the  Annuncia- 
tion aud  the  Nativity  are  depicted. 

**  The  first  is  in  the  spirit  of  AngeIico*s  conception  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  his  pictures  are  conjured  up  before  the  beholder's  eyes,  when 
he  looks  upon  the  angel  presenting  himself  in  the  mouth  of  a  portico  in 
the  form  of  those  common  to  the  Dominican  and  to  Masolino  at  CaS' 
tiglione  di  Olona, — ^upon  the  Virgin's  graceful  surprise  as  she  receives 
the  message, — or  upon  the  Eternal,  whose  rays  fall  upon  her  through  a 
window  that  lights  the  gallery,  —Crowe  and  Cavalcasette, 

**  In  spite  of  all  injuries,  the  charming  fulness  of  the  composition,  the 
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timple  beauty  of  the  figures,  and  the  powerful  colouring,  produce  an  ex- 
cellent effect." — Kugler, 

In  the  roof  of  the  apse  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  is  re- 
presented, surrounded  by  angels,  prophets,  and  sibyls. 

Openinn^  from  the  portico  of  the  Cathedral  is  the  Bap- 
tistery^ wlucli  IS  covered  with  interesting  frescoes  by  ydo\/>o 
Siculo,  On  the  roof  are  Adam,  Noah,  Moses,  and  Aiel- 
chizedek ;  on  the  altar-wall,  the  Apostles ;  on  the  left  wall, 
Gabriel ;  on  the  right  wall,  St.  Jerome, 

In  the  Palazzo  Communale^  almost  opposite  the  Catliedral, 
is  a  beautiful  fresco  by  T.o  Spagna,  removed  from  the  citadel, 
representing  the  Virgin  between  S.S.  Jerome  and  Francis, 
Catherine,  and  Brizio. 

**  Lo  Spagna  most  retiuns  his  similarity  to  Perugino  in  this  fresco.'*— 

Hence  we  may  descend,  turning  to  the  left,  to  the  Porta 
Romana,  outside  which  is  a  charming  passeiggiata — an  avenue 
of  acacias  with  box  hedges.    It  leads  towards  a  convent  on 

a  hill,  wlicncc  lliere  is  the  best  view  of  Spoleto.  On  die 
left,  approached  by  a  long  flight  of  steps,  is  the  Church  of 
S,  PieirOf  the  original  cathedral  dedicated  to  S.  Brizio,  who  is 
buried  there.  The  west  front  is  most  curious :  between  the 
square-headed  doors  are  reliefs  of  monsters,  men  in  conflic/ 
with  Uons,  a.ad  angels  and  devils  disputing  over  the  dead. 
Above  are  cows,  and  male  figures,  in  high  relief,  inside,  is 
a  modern  statue  of  the  metropolitan  S.  Brizio,  kneeling 
before  St.  Peter. 

''This  church  is  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  fifth  century,  and  it  con» 
tinued  to  be  the  cathedral  till  1067,  when 'the  pi-esent  cathedral  was  con- 
structed.   No  record  remains  of  the  date  of  the  very  curious  fagade,  but 
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the  style  of  its  decorations,  the  rudeness  of  the  workmanship,  and  the 
subjects  which  are  introduced,  give  us  reason  to  believe  that  this  part 
of  the  building  must  have  been  added  in  the  course  of  the  twelfth  cen* 
tury.  By  that  time,  bas-reliefs,  in  compartments,  had  been  adopted; 
and  at  that  time,  knights  in  armour  and  allusions  to  the  last  judgment 
were  commonly  introduced  as  the  ornaments  of  ccclcsbsncal  buildings. 
In  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  it  will  be  ob-ervcd  that  an  imp  has  concealed 
himself  beneath  tlie  balance,  ami  i>.  pulling  down  the  unfavourable  scale. 

"  In  the  strufrt;les  betwccu  the  iLmperors  ninl  liie  Popes,  Spolelo,  by 
adhering  to  tlie  latter,  drew  upon  itself  the  vengeance  of  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  church  of  S.  Pietro,  which  stood 
in  an  exposed  situation,  may  have  been  one  of  the  buildings  which  was 
injured  on  that  occasion,  and  that  the  existing  ia9ade  may  have  been 
added  after  the  storm  had  subsided/' — H.  Gaily  Knight. 

On  the  right  of  the  FasseggicUa  are  tiie  Convents  of  S,' 
Paolo  and  the  Madonna  di  Loreto* 

The  great  striped  red  and  white  Church  o/S,  Dommico^ 
has  a  chapel  covered  with  14th-century  frescoes,  a  Pietk 
attributed  to  Lo  Spa^/ia,  and  a  good  copy  of  Raffaelle's 
Transfiguration  by  Gsu/io  Homano.  In  returning  to  the 
hotel  from  hence  we  pass  under  the  Porta  della  Fuga^  a 
Roman  arch,  formerly  decorated  with  two  lions,  of  which 
one  has  lately  (1874)  been  destroyed,  and  the  other  muti- 
lated. The  adjoining  conventual  Church  has  a  tabernacle 
by  Lo  Spagna  containing  a  Virgin  and  Child  between  S.S. 
John  Baptist,  Jerome,  Scholastica,  and  Antonio  Abate.  In 
the  Church  of  Ansano  is  another  noticeable  Lo  Spagna  of 
tlie  Virgin  and  Child. 

A  walk  should  be  taken  in  the  early  morning  to  La  Rocca, 
when  the  rnists  are  rolling  along  the  gorge  and  through  the 
narrow  arches  of  the  mighty  aqueduct  Most  lovely  is  then 
the  first  burst  of  sunshine  over  Monte  Luco, — the  whole 
mountain  like  a  most  luxuriant  garden,  covered  with  box, 
sage,  arbutus,  ilex,  and  juniper.    Delightful .  paths  wind  up- 
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wards  through  the  woods,  and  present  new  views,  each  more 
beautiful  than  the  last  Scattered  amongst  the  odoriferous 
thickets  are  a  succession  of  chapels,  and  buildings  which 

once  were  hermitages,  for  a  perfect  Tlicbaid  was  established 
here  in  528  by  S.  Isaac  of  Syria,  and  the  Catholic  Church 
honours  many  saints  who  have  spent  a  portion  of  their  lives 
here.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain,  in  a  wood  of  chestnuts, 
is  the  pilgrimage  Church  of  La  Madonna  dclle  Grazie,  The 
principal  convent  is  that  of  S.  Giuliano.  No  more  beautiful 
or  heaven-inspiring  retreat  could  well  be  found  than  the  cells 
in  this  flowery  mountain-forest  Michael-Angelo,  on  Sept 
18,  1556,  wrote  to  Vasari : 

I  have  just  been  visiting,  with  no  small  fatigue  and  expensei  but 
with  great  pleasure,  the  licnnitages  of  the  mountain  of  Spoleto.  I  have 
scarcely  brought  the  half  of  myself  back  to  Rome,  because  one  only 
finds  true  liberty,  peace,  and  happiness  amid  such  scenes." 

Those  who  stay  long  in  Spoleto  (and  it  is  a  delightful 
summer  residence)  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  the 
many  minor  works  of  Lo  Spagna  (ob.  1526),  scattered  through 
the  smaller  churches  and  the  desecrated  convents  both  in  the 
town  and  in  solitary  situations  in  the  neighbouring  forests. 
This  painter,  whose  real  name  was  Giovanni  Spagnuolo  di 
Pietro,  was  a  friend  and  fellow-pupil  of  Raifaelle  in  the 
school  of  Perugino,  and  his  works  follow  close  in  the  foot- 
stej^s  of  Rafifaelle  and  Pinturicchio.  He  was  made  a 
citizen  of  Spoleto,  where  he  married  and  spent  the  chief  part 
of  his  Ufe. 

The  most  interesting  works  of  Lo  Spagna  are  in  the  poor 
village  of  S.  Giacomo^  four  miles  from  Spoleto,  on  the  way 

to  the  tem])le  of  the  Clitumnus.  Here  there  is  a  small 
church  dedicated  to  St  James  of  Galitzin.    The  frescoes  in 
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his  honour  for  the  most  part  relate  to  a  picturesque  legend 
in  the  life  of  the  Apostle. 

"  There  ivas  a  certain  German,  who  with  his  wife  and  son  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  St  James  of  Compostella.  Having  come  as  far  as  Torlosa, 
they  lodged  at  an  inn  there ;  and  the  host  had  a  fair  daughter,  who, 
looking  on  the  son  of  t!ie  pilgrim,  a  handsome  and  a  graceful  youth,  be- 
came deeply  efi^inourf  d,  bat  he,  being  virtuous,  and,  moreover,  on  his 
way  to  a  lioly  slirine,  rcfu<cd  to  listen  to  her  alhirenients. 

**  Then  she  thought  how  slie  might  be  avenged  fur  this  slight  put  upon 
her  cliarms,  and  hitl  in  liis  wallet  her  father's  silver  drinking-cup.  i  he 
next  morning,  no  sooner  were  they  departed,  than  the  host,  discovering 
his  loss,  pursued  them,  accused  them  before  the  judge,  and  the  cup 
being  found  in  the  young  man's  wallet,  he  was  condemned  to  be  hung, 
and  ail  iAity  possessed  was  confiscated  to  the  host. 

"  Then  the  afflicted  parents  pursued  their  way  lamenting,  and  made 
their  prayer  and  their  complaint  before  the  altar  of  the  blessed  Saint 
lago  ;  and  thirty-six  days  afterwards,  as  they  returned  by  the  spot  where 
tlieir  son  hung  on  the  gibbet,  they  stood  beneaili  it,  w  t'i-piag  and  lament- 
ing bitterly.  Then  the  son  spoke  and  said,  '  O  niy  mother,  O  my  fatlier  \ 
do  not  lament  for  me,  for  I  liavc  never  been  in  bclicr  cheer  :  the  blessed 
apostle  James  is  al  niy  side,  sustainiiig  me  and  filling  me  with  celestial 
comfort  and  joy ! '  The  parents,  being  astonished,  hastened  to  the 
judge,  who  at  that  moment  was  seated  at  table,  and  the  mother  called 
out,  *  Our  son  lives  1  *  The  judge  mocked  at  them  :  *  What  sayest  thou, 
good  woman  ?  thou  art  beside  thyself !  If  thy  son  lives,  so  do  these 
fowls  in  my  dish.'  And  lo!  scarcely  had  he  uttered  the  words,  when 
the  fowls  (being  a  cock  and  a  hen)  rose  up  full*feathered  in  the  dish,  and 
the  code  began  to  crow,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  judge  and  his 
attendants.  Then  the  judge  rose  up  from  table  hastily,  and  called 
together  the  jn  iesis  and  the  lawyers,  and  they  went  in  procession  *o  the 
gibbet,  to  ik  down  the  young  man,  and  restored  him  to  his  parents  ;  and 
the  miraculous  cock  and  hen  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
Church,  where  they  and  their  posterity  long  flourished  in  testimony  of 
this  stupendous  miracle. 

**  In  the  vault  of  the  apsis  is  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin ;  she 
kneels,  attired  in  white  drapery  flowered  with  gold,  and  the  whole 
group,  though  inferior  in  power,  appeared  to  me  In  delicacy  and  taste 
far  superior  to  the  fresco  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  at  Spoleto,  from  which 
Passavant  thinks  it  is  b-:  rroNved.  TnunediateTy  under  the  Coronation,  in 
the  centre,  is  a  figure  of  St.  James  as  patron  saint,  standing  with  his 
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pilgrtin*s  staff  in  one  hand  and  the  Gk>$pel  in  the  other ;  his  dress  is  a 
ydlow  tunic  with  a  blue  mantle  thrown  over  it.  In  the  compartment  on 
the  left,  the  youth  is  seen  suspended  on  the  gibbet,  while  St.  James  with 

Tiiis  Tiaixl  under  feet  sustains  him  ;  the  father  and  mother  look  up  p.t 
him  in  aslonishmeut.  In  (he  compartment  to  the  rinlil,  \ve  <^ee  the  jiulj^e 
seated  at  dinner,  attended  by  his  servants,  one  of  whum  i-  lii  i;4ing  in  a 
dish  :  the  two  pilgrims  appear  to  Iiavc  just  told  thtir  iilory,  and  the  cowk 
and  hen  have  risen  up  in  the  dish,'* — yameson's  Sacred  Art 

Three  miles  beyond  S.  Giacomo,  tlie  road  to  Foligno 
reaches  the  hamlet  of  Le  Vme,  and  passes  immediately  be- 
hind a  small  building  which  is  none  other  than  that  which 
poets  have  described  as  the  Temple  of  the  Clitumnus, 

The  **  Temple  "  stands  on  a  steep  bank  overlooking  the 
litde  river,  here  still  called  Clilunino^  which  has  its  sou  i  c  e 
near  this,  the  name  Le  Vene  being  derived  from  the  luimer- 
ous  springs  or  vents  of  water  by  which  it  is  formed.  In 
classical  times,  as  now,  it  was  famous  for  its  clear  water,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  cattle  on  its  banks : 

"  Hinc  albi,  Clitumne,  gregcs,  et  maxima  taurus 
Victima,  ssepe  tuo  perfusi  flumine  sacro, 
Romanos  ad  templa  Deum  duxere  triumphos.*' 

Virgilf  Geo*  ii.  196. 

'*  Qui  fbrmosa  suo  Clitunmus  flumina  luco 
Integit,  et  niveos  abluit  unda  boves. " 

Propert.  ii.  EL  xix,  25. 

Et  lavat  ingentem  perfundens  flumine  sacro 
Clitumnus  taurum." 

Sil.  Ital*  viii.  452. 

'*  Laeta  sed  ostendens  Clitunmi  pascua  sanguis 
Iret,  et  a  grandi  cervix  ferieuda  ministro  " 

ytw.  Sat.  xii.  13. 

"  Quin  et  CHtumni  sacras  victoribus  iindas, 
Candida  quae  Latiis  prsebent  armenta  triumphis, 
Visere  cura  fiiit." 

Claud*  vi.  Cons.  Hon.  506. 
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*'  nec  si  vacuet  Mevania  valles, 
Attt  pisestent  niveos  Clitumna  novalia  tauros» 

StaL  Sylv.  i  4. 

We  learn  from  Pliny  that  this  spot  was  not  only  one  of 
local  veneration,  but  was  visited  by  strangers.  The  Emperor 
Caligula  travelled  here  for  this  purpose.*  The  building 
which  still  exists  was  probably  a  successor  of  one  of  the 
shrines  or  chapels  (sacella)  mentioned  by  Pliny,  whidi  were 
scattered  over  the  hill-side  above  the  temple  of  the  river- 
god.  The  little  existing  building  is  of  the  Lower  Empire. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  read  upon  the  spot  the  description 
ot'  C.  Pliny,  written  to  his  friend  Roniaaus  : 

"Have  you  ever  seen  the  sources  of  the  Clitumnus?  If  not  (and  I 
think,  if  you  had,  you  would  have  mentioned  it  to  me),  go  and  see  tliem. 
I  saw  them  not  long  since,  and  I  regret  that  I  did  not  see  them  sooner. 
There  is  a  rising  ground  of  moderate  elevation,  thickly  shaded  with 
ancient  cypresses.  At  the  foot  of  this,  a  fountain  gushes  out  in  several 
unequal  veins,  and  having  made  its  escape,  forms  a  pool,  whose  broad 
bosom  expands,  <o  pure  and  crystal-like,  that  you  may  count  small 
pieces  of  money  that  you  throw  in,  and  the  shining  pebbles.  Thence  it 
i^  impelled  fonvard,  not  by  the  declivity  of  the  ground,  but,  as  it  were, 
by  its  own  abundauce  and  weight.  Tliough  yet  at  il.s  source,  it  is 
already  a  spacious  river,  capable  of  bearing  vessels,  which  it  transports 
in  every  direction,  even  such  as  come  upwards,  and  strive  against  the 
stream  ;  it  is  so  powerful  that  oars  give  no  assistance  downwards,  but 
upwards  oars  and  poles  can  scarce  get  the  better  of  the  current.  It  is  a 
delightful  recreation  to  those  who  amuse  themselves  with  floating  upon 
its  surface,  to  exchan^^e  alternately,  as  they  alter  their  direction,  labour 
f  -r  ease,  and  ease  for  hibour.  Some  p;irt?  of  the  bar.lcs  are  clothed  with 
the  wild  ash,  some  wi:li  poplars,  and  tlic  transpareni  river  ^  ves  l?ack 
the  image  of  every  one  of  i  liein  distinctly,  as  if  they  were  sul>!ueri;ed 
beneath  its  waters.  The  coldness  of  the  water  is  equal  to  that  of  snow, 
and  its  colour  nearly  so.  Hard  by,  is  an  ancient  and  venerable  temple. 
There  stands  the  God  Clitumnus  himself,  not  naked,  but  adorned  vn\h 
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the  pratexta.  The  oracle%  which  are  delivered  there  indicate,  not  only 
the  presence,  but  the  prophetic  power  of  the  deity.  Several  chapels  are 
scattered  about  the  neighbourhood,  each  containing  an  image  of  the 
god ;  each  has  a  sanctity,  and  each  a  divinity  peculiar  to  itself }  some 

also  contain  fountains.  For  besides  the  Clitumnus,  who  is,  it  v/ere, 
the  father  of  all  the  rest,  there  are  some  smaller  stream=^,  distinct  at  the 
source,  but  which  mingle  with  the  river  as  :^oon  as  it  passes  ilic  bridge. 
There  ends  everything  sacred  and  profane.  Above  the  bricige,  naviga- 
tion only  is  allowed  ;  below  it,  swimming  is  permitted.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Hl^peila,  to  whom  Augustus  made  a  present  of  the  place,  supply 
a  bath  and  an  inn  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public.  Along  the  banks 
are  a  number  of  villas,  to  which  the  beauty  of  the  stream  has  given  birth. 
In  a  word,  there  is  nothing  with  which  you  will  not  be  delighted.  For 
you  may  even  indulge  your  propensity  for  study,  and  may  read  many 
inscriptions  written  by  different  persons  on  every  pillar  and  every  wall, 
in  honour  of  tiie  fouiuain  and  llie  qiid.  Many  you  wib  applaud,  some 
you  will  laugh  at,  though,  in  fact,  such  is  your  good  nature,  you  will 
laugh  at  none.    Farewell." — C  Plin.  Lid,  viii.  Ep.  8,  Emlace^s  Trails^ 

The  scene  is  still  one  of  unspoilt  loveliness,  as  when  B}  ron 

viiiited  it : 

**  But  thou,  Clitumnus!  in  thy  sweetest  wave 
Of  the  most  living  crystal  that  was  e'er 
The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
Iler  limbs  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou  dost  rear 
Thy  grassy  banlcs  whereon  the  milk-white  steer 
Grazes  ;  the  purest     >d  of  gentle  v.  aters  ! 
And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear  i 
Surely  that  stream  was  unprofaned  by  slaughters— 

A  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest  daughters ! 

"  And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  temple  still, 

Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps, 

Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill, 

its  memory  of  dice  ;  beneath  it  sweeps 

Thy  current's  calmness ;  oil  from  out  it  leaps 

The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales, 

Who  dwells  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps  ; 

While,  chance,  some  scattei'd  water-lily  sails 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its  bubbling  tales." 

C/dlde  Harold, 
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About  2}  miles  beyond  the  Temple  of  the  Clitumnus  is 

Trevi  (a  station  on  the  railway),  the  ancient  1  leljiia,  a  moun- 
tain-town occasionally  resorted  to  by  Romans  in  summer, 
and  one  of  the  steepest  places  imaginable,  each  house  ap- 
parently rising  on  the  liill-side  almost  where  the  roof  of  the 
last  comes  to  an  tmd.  It  deserves  visiting  on  account  of  the 
pictures  in  its  churches. 

La  Madonna  delle  Lagrime  contains  a  large  fresco  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  Pemgim.  In  the  same  church  are 
a  set  of  frescoes  by  Lo  Spagfta,  among  which  Kugler  notices 
the  Deposition  as  of  pecuUar  excellence. 

**In  ji  lunette,  S.  Ubaldo  in  benedict  ion  sit<  between  rows  of  knetl- 
Lug  monks,  whilst  an  angrl  holds  up  an  open  book  out  of  which  he 
reads,  and  others  attend  \vith  his  crozier  and  mitre.  In  the  Deposi- 
tion from  the  Cross,  beneath  the  lunette,  as  in  the  chief  personage  of  the 
lunette  itself,  a  distant  reminiscence  of  Raphael  may  be  discovered.  The 
Deposition  is  taken  from  that  in  the  Borghese  Palace  at  Rome,  or  from 
one  of  the  numerous  drawings  sketched  previous  to  its  completion.  On 
the  pilasters  of  the  altar,  two  canvasses  contain  S.  Catherine  of  Alex- 
aiiflrin  and  S.  Cccil'n.  Had  not  Spagna  renewed  }\\^  companionship 
wl'.li  Iv  ij  li  ;  ■!  at  Rome,  he  could  scarcely  liave  done  anything  so  redo- 
lent of  the  great  master." — Crowe  and  Cavakaselle, 

The  Church  of  S.  Martino^  outside  the  town,  has  a  fine 
altar-piece  by  Lo  Spagna,  exectited  about  15 12.  It  repre- 
sents the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  S.S.  Mary  Magda. 
len  and  Catherine  in  the  foreground,  and  in  the  distance  a 
view  of  the  convent  of  S.  I  'l  aacesco  at  A.ssisi.  In  the  dead- 
house  of  the  adjoining  convent  is  an  Assumption  by  the 
same  artist.  A  lunette  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  church 
is  a  beautiful  work  of  Tiberio  d'Assisi, 
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IN  THE  ABRUZZI  (ABRUZZO  ULTERIORE  11.) 

(This  tour  is  easily  made  from  Rome,  and  will  soon  be  rendered 
extremely  simple  by  the  new  lines  of  railway,  branching  off  from 
Terni.  The  excursion  however  should  be  postponed  at  least  till 
April,  as  the  .-.now  lies  long  in  the  Abruzz.i,  or  it  mav  l)e  more 
pleasantly  taken  in  October.  The  reports  of  brigands  and  alaimiiijj 
adventures  are  almost  entirely  unfounded.  No  difficulties  attend  the 
tour.  The  roads  are  excellent,  the  food  generally  very  tolerable,  and  the 
inhabitants  simple  and  hospitable  to  a  degree,  and  uniformly  kind  and 
civil  to  strangers.  The  mediaeval  costumes  are  preserved,  and  are  highly 
picturesque. 

The  Abruzzi  have  hitherto  been  unspoilt  by  a  rush  of  English  and 
Americans,  and  the  old  Italian  scale  of  prices  is  maintair[Cd.  A  Journey 
of  8  or  9  hours  by  diligence  seldom  costs  more  :luia  5  or  6  francs.  Five 
soldi  are  coiisidcrcd  a  handsome  hnou^nuano  lor  a  guide  or  faccluno  lor 
a  siiort  di.slance.  In  the  iioiels,  rooms  cost  from  I  to  2  francs,  dinner 
from  2  to  2|  francs,  breakfast  from  60  to  85  centimes.  At  present  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  make  a  bargain  at  the  hotels,  and  would  only  lead 
to  suspicion  and  mistrust. 

Those  who  travel  in  the  Abruzzi  sihould  be  as  unencumbered  as 
possible  with  luggage,  for  which  there  is  little  or  no  accommodation  in 
the  carriages  or  diligences. 

The  Abruzzi  consist  of  three  provinces.  Abruzzo  Ulteriore,  whose 
principal  towns  are  Ascoli,  Teramo,  and  Civita  di  I'enne  ;  Abruzzo 
Uileriore  II.,  which  includes  part  of  the  Sabina,  and  contains  Civila 
Ducale,  A^^uila,  Solmona,  and  Avciiauu ;  and  Abruzzo  Citeriore, 
whidi  includes  the  country  around  Chieti,  Lanciano,  and  Vasta  It  is 
only  with  the  second  of  these,  whose  mountains  are  visible  from 
Rome,  that  we  are  now  concerned.  It  is  most  easily  approached 
tlirough  the  Sabine  hills  below  Rietl    There  are  two  ways  of  reaching 
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Rieti  from  Rome  by  a  public  conveyance.  First,  by  the  diligence 
wliich  meets  the  quick  train  from  Rome  to  Florence  at  the  station 
of  Corese,  and  arrives  at  Rieti  at  3  p.  m.,  having  halted  for  2 
hours  at  a  wayside  inn  ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  diligence  which  leaves 
the  market-place  at  Temi  at  12,  on  the  arrival  of  the  same  train,  and 
reaches  Rieti  at  5  p.  m.,  ^vi:l^out  any  halt.  A  place  in  the  diligence 
from  Temi  to  Rieti  costs  3  irancs  i  a  two>horse  carriage  for  the  same, 
16  francs.) 

IT  is  a  long  ascent  from  Terni  to  Papigno,  above  tlic  Falls. 
Thence,  avoiding  Pie  di  Luco  with  its  lake  aiid  echo,  the 
road  follows  the  upland  plain  of  the  Velino,  filled  with  vines 
trained  upon  the  white  mulbeny-trees.  The  country  is  won- 
derfully rich.  Cicero  *  speaks  of  it  as  the  Rheatine  Tempe. 
The  banks  of  the  river  were  the  "Rosea  rura  Velini"  of 
Virgil. t  The  hills  are  limestone,  and  consequently  incapable 
of  fine  forms,  and  there  is  little  beauty,  till  we  reach  Hieti 


Roman  Bridge,  Rieti. 


high  in  the  upland,  1396  feet  above  the  sea,  but  close  under 

♦  Ad  Att.  iv.  X5.  t  jEn.  vii.  7x2. 
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a  mountain-side,  surrounded  by  walls  and  approached  by  a 
handsome  passeggiata.  The  town  is  very  flourishing,  and  a 
large  Beet-root  Sugar-Manufactory  has  been  established 
tliere.  The  Croce  JJid/ica  is  a  clean  and  very  tolerable  hotel, 
also  La  Campana  in  the  piazza. 

The  Roman  remains  are  the  Bridge  over  the  Velino,  and 
a  handless  and  footless  statue  called  Cicero,  in  one  of  the 
streets.  Ancienl  Rlicatc  was  celcbraLcd  for  its  mules  and 
asses,  extolled  by  Strabo,  and  by  Varro  in  his  dialogues  De 
Re  Rustica,  Silius  Italicus  pretends  that  the  town  derived 
its  name  from  Rheate,  the  Latin  Cybele  : 

. .  .  magnseque  Rheate  dicatum 
Ca'Iicolum  niatri.'* 

viii.  417. 


Palazzo  Vinoentinu  Rieti. 


The  principal  Church  of  S»  Maria  has  a  wide  portico.  It 

contains  a  statue  of  S.  Barbara  by  Bernini,    There  is  a 
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pleasant  view  from  the  platform  outside,  close  to  which  is 
the  beautiful  Palazzo  Vincejitmi  with  open  loggias,  a  most 
giaccful  work  of  Vignola.  The  churches  of  iS,  Fietro  and  S, 
Agostino  have  Ime  doorways,  and  S*  Futro  Mantim  a  richly 
carved  wooden  roof.  The  charm  of  Rieti  depends  entirely 
upon  its  pure  air  and  surrounding  vineyards. 

*'  The  Queen  of  the  Sabine  land,  as  its  inhabitants  sometimes  proudly 
call  it,  is  built  al  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  in  a  rich  plain  full  of  vine- 
yards. The  swift  Velino  rushes  by  the  town,  which  is  a  nest  of  quaint 
red-roofed  houses  guarded  by  several  towers  and  a  citadel  No  more 
joyous  spot  is  there  on  earth  than  Rieti  in  the  vintage  season,  when  all 
the  population  swarms  forth  from  their  hive  to  gather  in  the  rich  purple 
and  amber  clusters  and  heap  them  into  waggons  drawn  by  great  meek- 
eyed  oxen,  or  pile  them  up  in  panniers  on  tlie  backs  of  asses,  which  the 
children  have  crowned  with  leafy  garlands  snatched  from  the  vines. 
Half-naked  boy«,  s^raccfu!  as  fa^vns  and  brown  as  satyrs,  penli  tliem- 
selvcs  in  the  trees  to  which  the  vines  cling,  and  throw  down  the  erapes 
with  jest  and  song  to  the  laughing  girls  below  :  matrons  in  picturesque 
red  boddice  and  snowy  head -gear  superintend  ;  chiKiren  frolic  round 
and  steal  grapes  ;  spare  and  swarthy  men  complete  the  scene,  and  over 
all  is  a  turquoise  sky  <—  radiant  sunshine  —  everywhere  laughter  and 
song ! 

"  But  in  winter  Rieti  assumes  a  wilder  aspect ;  sudden  storms  dash 
upon  it  and  turn  the  clear  Velino  into  a  roaring  torrent  which  sweeps 
wildly  away  all  that  falls  on  its  surface,  and  tears  at  the  banks  as  if  it 
would  drag  them  down  after  the  large  stones  that  it  rolls  along  its  bed." 
— Madcmoiselie  Mori. 

(From  Rieti,  a  very  interesting  excursion  on  foot  or  on 
horseback  may  be  made  (i6  miles)  to  Lionessa^  situated 

under  tlie  mountain  of  the  sai:ne  name,  and  rich  in  Gothic 
churches  and  fragnients  of  domestic  architecture. 

Six  miles  further,  near  the  source  of  the  Nar,  is  Norcia, 
the  ancient  Nursia.    Here  Vespasia  Polla,  mother  of  the 

Emperor  Vespasian,  was  born.    Tlie  family  had  property 
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near  this,  CLillcd  VcspasiLe,*  a  memorial  of  which  exists  in 
the  name  Monte  Vespio.  Far  more  interesting  natives  of 
Norcia  were  S.  S.  Benedict  and  Scholastica.  The  place  is 
said  to  be  dangerous  from  the  brigand-tendencies  of  its 
population,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  reached  in  winter  from 
tnc  snow.    Virgil  speaks  of  the  coldness  of  its  climate  : 

"  Qui  Tiberim  Fabarimque  bibunt,  quos  frigida  misif 
Nursia.'' — ^n.  vii.  715. 

and  Silius  Italicus, — 

nee  non  habitata  pruinis 
Nursia." — ^viii.  41S, 

Twelve  miles  hence  hy  a  bridle-path,  is  Amatrue^  vvitli 
Gothic  churches,  and  paintings  by  its  especial  artist  Cola  di 
Amatrice.  Eight  miles  from  this,  and  two  from  Civita  Reale, 
is  the  village  of  CoUicelli^  close  to  which  is  the  church  of  S. 
Silvestra  in  Farlacrino^  marking  the  site  of  Falacrinum,  and 
with  ruins  close  by,  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  Flavian 
palace,  where  Vespasian  was  born,  and  to  visit  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  returning. 

"  Locum  incunabulorum  assidiie  freq'ientavit,  manente  villa  qualis 
fuerat  olim,  ne  quid  scilicet  ocuiorum  cousuctudini  depcriret.  ' 

Suetonius^  viii.  2, 

The  hamlet  of  San  Vittorino  occupies  the  site  of  Amiier- 
mm,  which  sent  a  cohort  to  the  assistance  of  Tumus 

against  ^ii-ueat;. 

Ecce,  Sabinorum  prisco  de  sanguine,  magnum 
Agmen  agens  Claustts,  magnique  ipse  agminis  instar  ; 

Una  ingens  Amitema  cohors,  priscique  Quirites." 

Virgilf        vii.  ?o6. 

*  Suet.  Vesp.  c.  i. 
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The  modern  name  is  derived  from  a  martyr-bishop,  buried 

in  its  church.    Sallust  was  bom  at  Amiternum.) 

The  road  to  Aquila  is  most  dreary.  It  enters  the  moun- 
tains at  Civita  DucaU,  where  there  is  a  picturesque  piazza 
with  a  fountain,  and  two  remarkable  churches,  one  with  a 

fine  Lombard  doorway,  the  other  with  a  beautiful  rose 
window.  The  place  was  founded  in  1308,  by  Robert,  Duke 
of  Calabria. 

(Fearless  pedestrians  may  make  a  wild  but  interesting 

excursion  from  hence  to  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  Fetrellay 
famous  for  the  suherings  of  Beatrice  Ceuci^  in  the  16th 
century. 

"Thai  savage  rock  the  Castle  of  Petrella, 
'Tis  safely  wall'd,  and  moated  round  about : 
Its  dungeons  under-ground,  and  its  thick  towers. 
Never  told  tales :  though  they  have  heard  and  seen 
What  might  make  dumb  things  speak. " 

Shiliey, 

The  village  of  Torano,  in  the  same  direction,  has  remains 

of  Cyclopean  walls,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Tiora  of 
Dionysius,  and  to  the  place  called  Thyra  in  the  '  Martyro- 
logium  Romanum,'  where  S.  Anatolia  was  martyred  under 
Decius.) 

There  is  nothing  more  of  interest  till  we  reach  the  Bagni 
di  Fatcrno^  some  sulphuric  springs  with  a  strong  smell,  boil- 
ing up  close  on  the  right  of  the  road.  These  were  the 
Aquae  Cutilia,  annually  used  by  Vespasian,  and  here  he 
died,  A.  D.  79,  perhaps  in  the  Roman  palace  of  which  the 
ruins  remain  upon  the  left. 

"  At  Cutilize,  though  his  disorder  much  increased,  and  he  injured  him- 
self by  too  free  use  of  the  cold  waters,  Vespasian  nevertheless  attended  to 

*  See  Walks  in  Rome,  voi.  x. 
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the  despatch  of  business,  and  even  gave  audience  to  ambassadors  in  his 
bed*  At  last,  being  very  ill,  he  cried  out,  *  An  Emperor  ought  to  die 
standing  upright.'  In  endeavouring  to  rise,  he  died  in  the  arms  of  those 
who  were  assisting  him,  upon  the  eighth  of  the  calends  of  July  (June 
24),  being  sixty-nine  years,  one  month,  and  seven  days  old." 

SueUniius, 

Varro  considered  the  I^cus  Cutilife  as  the  centre — 
*'  umbilicus  " —  of  Italy.  7'he  pool  which  formerly  existed 
here  had  a  floating  island,  described  by  Dionysius  as  four 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,"  formed  by  the  incrustation  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  Lake  was  consecrated  to  Victory 
(Vacuna?),  and  was  considered  so  sacred,  that  no  one  was 
allowed  to  approach  it,  except  on  certain  festivals. 

Jolting  through  the  narrow  street  of  Borgo  Velino,  where 
the  houses  almost  meet  overhead,  we  reach  Antrodow^  a 
dull  town,  more  tlian  half  destroyed  a  few  years  ago  by  an 
earthquake,  in  which  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were 
killed.  On  tlie  hill  above  are  fragments  of  a  castle  of  the 
Vitelli.  This  was  the  station  Interocrea  on  the  Via  Salaria, 
and  was  first  destroyed  by  the  people  of  Aquila  in  ij(>4. 

It  is  a  dismal  country  of  barren  hill-sides  till  we  come  in 
sight  of  Aquila,  which  occupies  a  platform  rising  above  the 
plain,  with  mountains  all  around.  On  the  lei):  is  the  Gran 
Sasso  d'  Italia  with  its  twin  peaks  of  perpetual  snow  ;  on  the 
right  is  Rocca  di  Mezzo,  and,  beyond  it,  the  grand  outline 
of  La  Maielia. 

Aquila  "La  Roma  degli  Abruzzi"  {Lccanda  del  Sole, 
good,  reasonable,  and  clean)  is  a  memorial  of  the  great 
Emperor  i^'rederick  II.  His  idea  was  to  make  it  the  capital 
of  Italy,  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  world,  and 
he  built  a  grand  palace  here.  But  his  death  cut  short  all 
his  projects,  and  left  only  the  skeleton  of  his  intentions. 
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The  mountains  around  Aquila  are  vast,  but  the  situation 
is  bare  and  desolate,  and  almost  devoid  of  vegetation.  It 
has  eight  months  of  pitiless  winter,  and  four  months  of 
scorching,  life-blasting  summer.  Its  rocks,  its  soil,  its 
churches,  are  riven  and  rifted  by  constant  earthquakes,  for 
even  now  nature  suddenly  often  sets  all  the  bells  ringing 
and  the  clocks  striking,  and  makes  fresh  chasms  in  the  old 
yellow  walls.  In  the  streets,  low  two-storied  cottages  often 
stand  side  by  side  with  handsome  palaces,  and  few  of  the 
churches  remain  entire.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  God-forsaken 
look  of  everything,  there  is  a  sort  of  ghastly  poetry  about 
Aquila,  and  there  are  many  who  will  find  a  strange  interest, 
and  experience  many  new  sensations,  on  its  tawny  hills, 
and  amid  its  deserted  buildings. 

r  Aquila,  citta  d^JiAbnizzi  fra  altissimi  monti  posta,  h  dalle 
rovine  de*luoghi  convicini  tanto  cresciuta,  che  di  uomini,  di  armi,  di 
richezze  era  la  prima  riputata  dopo  Napoli." 

Forzio. 

Of  the  ninety  churches  which  once  existed  iiere,  a  vast 
number,  or  portions  of  them,  remain. 

S,  Bernardino  (reached  from  the  hotel  by  the  Via 
Principe  Umberto  and  crossing  the  Corso),  rises  aloft  in  the 

face  of  the  snow,  \\\\h  a  stalely  front  by  Cola  da  Amaincc 
(1525-42).  On  the  right,  is  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  covered 
with  reliefs  by  Silvestro  Salviati  ( 1 505). 

S.  Bernardino,  n  rntive  of  Mnssa  near  Siena,  was  born  in  1380,  of 
ihc  noble  family  of  ihe  Albizcschi.  He  w  as  of  great  beauty  and  stately 
presence.  At  seventeen  he  bei;an  to  (K-votc  himieif  to  work  in  the  hos- 
pitals, and  ruined  his  health  by  his  self- sacrifice  during  the  plague  at 
Sicna.  At  twenty-three  he  became  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  hencefor- 
ward his  life  was  almost  entirely  that  of  an  itinerant  preacher.  *•  Of  the 
wonderiiil  success  of  his  sermons,  many  striking  anecdotes  are  told.  His 
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hearers  were  not  only  for  the  moment  affected  and  melted  into  tears, 
but  in  many  instances  a  perfect  regeneration  of  heart  and  life  seems  to 
have  taken  place  through  his  influence.    Those  who  had  defrauded, 

made  restitution  ;  those  --vho  owed  money,  hastened  to  pay  their  rlehts  ; 
those  who  had  committed  injustice,  were  cnrjcr  to  repair  it.  Enemies 
Wfre  seen  fo  emnrnce  each  other  in  hi.s  [)resence  ;  jj;^anibler.s  Hnnj^  away 
thrir  cards  ;  tile  women  cut  oft  their  hair,  and  tlircw  down  tlirir  jewels 
at  his  feet ;  wherever  he  came,  lie  preaelied  peace ;  and  the  cities  of 
Tuscany,  then  distracted  by  factions,  were  by  his  exhortations  reconciled 
and  tranquillized,  at  least  for  a  time.  Above  all,  he  set  himself  to  heal, 
as  far  as  he  could,  the  mutual  fury  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  who, 
at  that  period,  were  tearing  Italy  to  pieces." 

Throughout  his  whole  lif^  S.  Bernardino  despised  worldly  honours 
and  ideas,  and  three  bishoprics  were  pressed  upon  him  in  vain.  He 
founded  the  Order  of  the  Osscrvanti,  which  not  only  engaged  to  follow, 
but  foilmved,  the  strict  mle  ol  S.  Francis.  On  May  20,  1444,  he  died 
at  Aquila,  while  on  om:  ^}{  his  journeys  as  a  pedestrian  preacher,  aiid  in 
1450  he  was  caiioni/:cd  by  Ivl  icholas  V. 

In  almost  all  representations  of  S.  Bernardino,  is  introduced  a  tablet 
with  the  monogram  of  the  Saviour  surrounded  by  golden  rays,  being  a 
device  which  he  invented  that  it  might  be  sold  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  poor  man  whom  he  had  induced  to  abandon  the  sale  of  cards  and  dice. 
— See  jfameson^s  Monastic  Orders^  and  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints^  vol.  v. 

On  the  left  of  the  high  altar  is  the  beautiful  tomb  of 
Beatrice  Camponi:  She  lies  upon  a  richly  decorated 
sarcophagus  and  her  child  below  it.  In  the  second  chapel 
on  the  right  is  a  fine  Assumption  by  Luca  della  Robbia,  The 
second  chapel  on  the  left  has  an  admirable  wiought-iron 
screen. 

.  The  steps  of  S.  Bernardino  are  used  as  the  cattle-market 
of  Aquila.  Goats  perch  upon  the  higher  part,  sheep  and 
oxen  lie  in  the  sun  on  the  broad  platforms  below.  Descend- 
ing  the  stairs  between  the  ruined  chapels  of  a  Via  Crucis, 

wc  reach  —passing  (left)  a  ruined  Gothic  house — the  Porta  di 
Coiiemaggio. 

About  half-a-mile  outside  this  gate,  on  a  dust>laden,  wind- 
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stricken  platform,  is  the  beautiful  church  of  5.  Maria  di 

Collemaggio.  Only  the  front  of  the  original  building  of  c. 
1260  remains — of  white  marble  inlaid  with  red  marble.  It 
has  three  splendidly-wrought  portals  and  three  rose-windows 
above  them.  Over  the  doors  runs  a  beautiful  gallery  of 
wrought-iron,  with  cressets.  Hence,  once  in  every  year,  the 
Bishop  of  Aquila  reads  the  bull  of  Coelcstine  V.,  with  the 
advantages  he  conferred  upon  the  town.  On  a  line  with  the 
facade,  rises  the  low  very  heavy  machicolated  bell-tower. 


S.  Mam  di  Collemaggio,  Aquila. 

The  inside  of  the  church  was  destroyed  by  earthquake  in 
1703  and  has  been  modernized,  but  is  bare  and  desolate  to 

a  degree.  A  curious  series  01  iiimal-pieces  lines  the  walls, 
introduced  apropos  of  the  saintly  legends  connected  with 
them.  They  are  by  Andrew  Ruter^  a  Flemish  monk,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  Rubens.  In  the  pavement  are  a  number  of 
curious  indsed  monuments  of  abbots  and  bishops.  In  this 
church  the  hermit  Coeiestine  V.  was  crowned  Pope  in  1294. 

"  Over  his  shaggy  sadccloth  the  hermit  had  put  on  the  gorgeous 
attire  of  the  Pontiff;  yet  he  would  not  go  to  Perugia  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  conclave.   Age  and  the  heat  of  the  season  (he  had  been 
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accustomed  to  breathe  the  mountain  air)  would  not  permit  Kim  to  take 
the  long  vnwonted  journey.    He  entered  the  city  of  Aquila  riding  on  an 

ass,  with  a  Icins;  on  each  side  of  him  to  hold  his  bridle.  Some  of  the 
indij^ani  clergy  murmured  at  this  humiliation  of  the  Papal  majesty  (the 
successor  of  S.  Peter  was  wont  to  ride  a  stately  palfrey),  but  they  sup- 
pressed their  discontent 

*'If  there  had  been  more  splendid,  there  never  was  so  popular  an 
dection.  Two  hundred  thousand  spectators  crowded  the  streets.  In 
the  evening  the  Pope  was  compelled  again  and  again  to  come  to  the 
window  to  bestow  his  benediction ;  and  if  hierarchical  pride  had  been 
offended  at  the  lowliness  of  Ins  pomp,  it  but  excited  greater  admiration 
in  the  commonalty :  they  thought  of  I  Tim  who  entered  Jerusalem  '  riding 
on  an  ass's  colt.'  Miracles  confirmed  their  wrmder  :  a  boy,  lame  from 
the  womb,  was  placed  on  the  ass  on  which  the  Pope  had  ridden ;  he 
was  resLor^'d  to  tlic  full  use  of  hi^  limbs. 

"The  Cardinal  Naj-oleon  Orsnii  assisted  at  the  inauguration,  gave  to 
the  Pope  the  scarlet  nixntle,  the  mitre  set  with  gold  and  jewds;  he  an- 
nounced to  the  peoplr  that  Petei  had  taken  the  name  of  Coelestine  V. 
The  foot  of  the  lowly  hermit  was  kissed  by  kings,  cardinals,  bishops, 
nobles.  He  was  set  on  high  to  he  adored  by  the  people.  The  num- 
bers of  the  clergy  cu  ised  singular  astonishment ;  but  the  cardinals, 
though  reluctant,  wou'd  not  allow  the  coronation  to  proceed  without 
them;  they  came  sing' y  and  in  unwilling  haste.  Yet  still,  though  all 
assisted  at  the  ceremoi;y,  the  place  of  honour  was  given  to  the  French 
cardinal:  he  anointea  the  new  Pope,  but  the  Pontiff  was  crowned  by' 
Matteo  Kosso,  probat.'y  the  elder  oi  the  cardinals  present. 

**  A  few  months  showed  that  meekness,  humility,  holiness,  unworld- 
liness,  might  make  a  saint ;  they  were  not  the  virtues  suited  to  a  Pope. 
The  utter  incapacity  of  C<elestine  for  business  soon  appeared;  he 
lavished  offices,  dignities,  bishoprics,  with  profuse  hand ;  he  granted  and 
revoked  gmnts,  bestowed  benefices,  vacant  or  about  to  be  vacant.  He 
was  duped  by  the  officers  of  bis  court,  and  gave  the  same  benefice  over 
and  over  again,  but  the  greater  share  of  all  fell  to  his  brethren  from  the 
Abruzzi.  He  shrank  from  publicity  ;  he  could  only  speak  a  few  words 
of  bad  Latin." — Milman^s  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity. 

The  tomb  which  contains  the  body  of  Coelestine,  stolen, 
after  his  canonization,  from  the  cathedral  of  Ferentino,  is  at 

the  end  of  the  lefl  aisle.  His  skull  is  preserved  here,  secured 
under  eight  keys,  four  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  civil 
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authorities.  Once  a  year  it  is  publicly  sho\^'n.  Over  the 
left  temple  is  a  square  hole,  said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
nail  by  wiiich  he  was  murdered. 

Besides  these  two  great  churches,  many  others  are  worth 
visiting.  The  causeway  from  the  CoUemaggio  leads  to  the 
gate  towards  Solmona,  near  which  is  S.  MarcOj  with  a  fine 
Lombard  door.  A  little  behind,  is  5.  Marciano,  also  with  a 
remarkable  door.  Between  this  and  the  Porta  Romana  is 
S,  Dommico,  a  vast  simple  Gothic  church  with  two  admirable 
doorways  ;  and,  close  by,  the  plain  but  picturesque  front  of 
S,  Pidro  di  Sasso.  Se\'era]  old  houses  and  conx  cnts  near 
this  have  Gothic  fronts,  especially  in  ilic  Via  Porta  Roniana. 
In  Spain,  their  windows  would  be  called  Ajimez,  The  best  of 
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theise  ironts  is  so  ruinous,  that  it  will  soon  be  quite  lost,  if 
pains  are  not  taken  to  preserve  it. 
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Left  of  the  Porta  Roraana,  between  it  and  the  Corso,  is 
S.  Nicolo  d*Anza^  beautifully  situated,  with  a  most  picturesque 

gateway  to  its  little  garden.  Near  il,  in  a  square,  is  S.  Sil- 
V£strOf  with  a  splendid  rose-window.  Inside  its  west  door 
are  two  frescoes  by  some  very  good  early  Umbrlan  master, 
one  pourtraying  the  Virgin  and  Child  throned  with  saints, 
the  other  the  Baptism  of  Constantine — ^the  emperor  being 
represented  as  Christ  In  a  street  on  the  right,  beyond  this, 
is  S,  Maria  Paganica,  which  has  a  stately  west  front,  with  a 
rich  doorway,  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps :  outside  are 
tombs  with  reclining  figures. 

Tlie  tall  tower  which  rises  close  to  the  inn.  and  wliicli  is 
adorned  with  a  grand  eagle — Aquila  " — is  a  remnant  of  the 
Palace  of  Margaret  of  Ausiriay  natural  daughter  of  Charles 
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v.,  and  widow  of  Ottavio  Famese,  who  was  governor  of  tne 
province. 
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At  the  upper  end  of  the  Corso  is  an  open  space,  beyond 
which  is  the  Citadely  built  in  1543  on  the  site  of  Frederick's 
palace.  Its  massive  walls  are  guarded  by  a  wide  moat. 
From  its  ramparts  tliere  is  a  grand  view  of  the  mountains, 
especially  of  the  Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia. 

The  great  fountain^  called  La  Riviera,  is  very  curious, 
and  dates  from  1272.  It  is  a  quadrangular  court  surrounded 
by  ninety-nine  little  fountains,  in  memory  of  the  different 
communities  which  were  united  to  form  the  city. 

A  diligence,  drawn  by  four  horses  with  their  manes  tied 
up  into  plumes,  took  us  to  Popoli  along  the  dreary  hideous 
road,  which  runs  for  many  hours  through  a  dusty  waste 
between  two  lines  of  parched  mountains.  Our  only  enter- 
tainment was  the  extraordinary  harness  of  the  animals  we 
met,  the  central  horse  being  generally  surmounted  by  a  per- 
fect pagoda  of  brass,  rising  5tory  above  story,  each  separate 
landing  having  a  peal  of  bells,  with  generally  a  sort  of  little 
windmill  at  the  top  to  keep  off  the  ilies,  and  in  front  a  figure 
of  S.  Antonio,  standing  detached,  and  in  an  attitude  of 
benediction.  At  length,  at  the  top  of  a  weary  pass,  we  came 
upon  a  grand  view  over  the  snowy  Maiella,  and  then  began 
to  descend  by  rapid  zig-zags  to  Popoli,  a  smail,  cnimbUng, 
earthquake-stricken  town,  overlooked  by  the  ruined  castle  of 
the  Cantelmi.  The  principal  church  has  a  very  interesting 
facade.  Its  upper  story  is  of  the  17th  century,  but  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  old  figure  of  S.  George  on  horseback,  and 
the  lower  story  has  a  curious  rose-window  with  smaller  roses 
springmg  out  of  it,  and  a  platform  guarded  by  huge  lions. 
A  tower,  built  by  the  Counts  Kesta  of  the  Marsica,  has  been 
half  buried  in  an  earthquake.    The  branch  line  of  railway 
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from  Pescara  to  Solmona  runs  through  Popoli,  and  as  the 

town  is  filthy,  we  were  glad  to  take  refuge  at  the  station, 
where  there  is  an  excellent  cafie,  till  the  train  crime  to  carry 
us  the  pleasant  half-hour's  journey  through  the  valley  to 
Solmona,  Here  there  are  three  inns ;  Albergo  della  Stazione 
(in  the  piazza),  with  a  good  view ;  Albergo  del  Toscano,  per- 
fectly filthy;  and  the  Casa  de  Monsieur  RaffaelU"  43 
Corso  Ovidii.  We  chose  the  last,  and  found  its  owners 
most  civil  and  obliging ;  and  a  kind  of  rough  comfort,  though 
the  cocks  and  hens  shared  our  sitting>room,  and  fresh  eggs 
were  laid  for  us,  almost  at  our  feet. 

On  approaching  Solmona,  you  pass  out  of  tlie  desert  into 
a  cultivated  valley,  at  the  end  of  which,  on  an  isolated 
platform  reached  by  viaduct,  is  the  stately  town,  crowned  by 
many  towers  and  backed  by  grand  masses  of  snow.  On  the 
left,  the  monastery  of  Ccelestine  is  seen  beneath  the  moun- 
tain, and  his  more  famous  hermitage,  clinging,  eyrie-like,  to 
one  of  its  ridges. 


Solinona. 


Solmona  is  a  perfectly  mediaeval  city,  many  of  its  iron 
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balconies  and  Gothic  house-windows  being  worthy  of  the 
best  Venetian  palaces.  Being  the  birth-place  of  Ovid,  the 
principal  street  is  called  Corso  Ovidii,  and  is  adorned  with  a 
poor  statue  of  the  poet,  who  was  tenderly  attached  to  his 
native  city. 

Sulmo  mihi  patria  est,  gelidis  uberrimus  undis." 

Trist  iv.  ^ 

**  Sulmonis  gelidi,  patris,  Germanice,  nostrse  ; 
Me  miseram,  Scythico  quam  procul  ilia  solo  est/' 

Fast  iv.  8i. 

The  Corso  crosses  a  small  square  containing  a  cinque- 
cento  palace,  Casa  Communale,  of  marvellous  beauty, 
adorned  with  statues  of  sainted  popes  and  cardinals  ranged 
along  its  fa9ade,  between  the  richly-traceried  windows.  In 

one  of  tliese,  the  pilasters,  whicli  imitate  palm-trccs,  rest 
upon  lions,  while  the  rose  above  is  upheld  by  floating 
angels. 

The  great  piazza,  where  snow  mountains  are  seen  on  all 

sides  above  the  houses,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Italy,  and  is 
rendered  exceedingly  picturesque  by  the  aqueduct  which 
crosses  its  upper  extremity,  and  beneath  the  arches  of 
which  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  ever  crowded  with  figures, 
descends  from  the  street.  Behind  the  aqueduct,  rises  the 
front  and  the  grand  Gothic  portal  of  S,  Francesco.  The  inside 
of  the  church,  and  its  cloisters,  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  are 
now  used  as  the  market.  Another  church,  S.  Maria  della 
Tomba  has  a  fine  entrance  and  rose-window.  The  daily 
costume  of  the  male  peasantry  is  most  1  becoming  and 
picturesque,  and  miu  h  like  that  of  Mtircia  in  Spain : — 
white  shirts  and  full  breeches  of  white  linen  fastened  close 
at  the  knee,  blue  stockings,  and  an  open  sleeveless  jacket  of 
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blue  cloth,  with  a  scarlet  sash.  On  Palm-Sunday,  when  we 
were  at  Solmona,  the  female  costume  was. perfectly  magnifi- 
cent, the  women  wearing  red  cloth  over  their  white /^r;z;//, 
and  a  profusion  of  gold  and  coral  ornaments.  In  preparation 
for  Holy  Week,  immense  coloured  rosaries  of  sugar  were 
selling,  gaily  decorated  with  feathers  and  ribbons,  and  thus 
religion  was  sweetened,  as  people  were  to  suck  off  a  sugar- 
plum for  every  prayer  they  said. 

We  had  a  steep  and  exhausting  walk  up  to  the  wild 
mountain  cell  where  Coelestine  V.  lived  as  the  hermit  Pietro 
Murrone  from  1239  to  1294,  and  we  could  not  but  pity  the 
archbishop  and  bishops,  who  in  a  time  oi  even  worse  or  no 
foot-paths  scrambled  up  thither  to  announce  his  strange 
election  to  the  Papacy,  and  carry  him  off,  more  like  a 
frightened  wild  beast  than  a  human  being,  to  his  splendid 
coronation  at  Aquiia.  No  transition  has  ever  been  more 
extraordmary. 

''Suddenly  a  solitary  monk  was  summoned  from  his  cell,  in  the 
remote  Abruzzi,  to  ascend  ine  I'ontilical  throne,  d  ne  Carfiinal  of  Ostia, 
Latino  Malcbranca,  had  admired  ihe  severe  and  :im  kUc  viiliu  s  of  Peter 
Murrone,  a  man  of  huuible  birth,  but  already,  from  liis  extraordinary 
austerities,  held  by  the  people  as  a  man  of  the  highest  sanctity.  He  had 
retired  from  desert  to  desert,  and  still  multitudes  had  tracked  him  out  in 
vast  swarms,  some  to  wonder  at,  some  to  join  his  devout  seclusion.  He 
seemed  to  rival,  if  not  to  outdo,  the  famous  anchorites  of  old.  His  dress 
was  hair-cloth,  with  an  iron  cuirass  ;  his  food  bread  and  water,  with  a 
few  herbs  on  Sunday. 

"  Peter  Murrone  has  left  an  account  of  his  own  youth.  The  brothers 
of  his  Order,  who  took  his  name,  the  Ccplestinian?;,  vouched  for  its 
authenticity.  His  mother  was  devoutly  aml  iitious  thai  one  of  her  eleven 
children  should  he  dedicau-d  to  (ifxl.  Many  of  them  died,  but  Peler 
fuhlllcd  her  mo^t  r.i  I  jnt  desires.  His  infancy  was  marked  with  miracles. 
In  his  youth  he  had  learned  to  read  the  Psalter ;  he  then  knew  not  the 
person  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  nor  of  St.  John.  One  day  they  descended 
bodily  from  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  stood  before  him,  and  sweetl) 
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chaunted  portions  of  the  Psalter.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  into  iKt 
desert :  visions  of  Ai^els  were  ever  round  him,  sometimes  showering 
roses  over  him.  God  showed  him  a  great  stone,  under  which  he  dug  a 
hole,  in  which  he  could  neither  -,tand  uprig'ht,  nor  stretch  hi*;  limbs,  and 
there  he  dwelt  in  all  the  luxury  of  self-torture  among  lizards,  serpents, 
and  toads.  A  bell  in  tlie  heavens  constantly  sounded  to  .-lUnunon  liim  to 
prayers.  He  was  offered  a  cock,  he  accepted  the  ill-omened  gift ;  for  his 
want  of  faith  the  bell  was  thenceforth  silent.  He  was  encircled  by  a 
crowd  of  followers,  whom  he  had  already  formed  into  a  kind  of  Order 
or  Brotherhood  ;  they  were  rude  illiterate  peasants  from  the  neighbour^ 
ing  mountains. 

**  Either  designedly  ov  accidentally  the  Cardinal  Malebranca  spoke  of 
the  wonderful  virtues  of  the  hermit,  Peter  Murrone :  the  weary  Conclave 
h.-lcncd  with  interest.  It  was  in  thnt  j^erplcxcd  and  exhausted  state, 
when  men  seize  desperately  on  any  strange  counsel  to  extricate  them 
selves  from  their  difficulty.  .  .  .  Peter  Murrone  was  declared  supreme 
Pontiff  by  uuai:imous  acclamation. 

**The  place  oi  Murrt)ne's  retreat  was  a  cave  in  a  wild  mountain  above 
the  pleasant  valley  of  Solmona.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Conclave 
having  achieved  their  journey  from  Perugia,  with  difficulty  found  guides 
to  conduct  them  to  the  solitude.  As  they  toiled  up  the  nigged  ascent, 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  Cardinal  Peter  Colonna  who  had  followed 
them  without  coranii- ion  from  the  rest.  Thc^  c  ue,  in  which  the  saint 
could  neither  sit  upright  nor  stretch  himself  out,  had  a  grated  window 
with  iron  bfirs,  through  which  he  uttered  his  oracular  re.spon'=;e$  to  the 
werA'  iei  iiii;  people.  JSone  even  of  I  lit;  bretliren  of  the  Order  mii;'it  penc- 
Irale  into  the  dark  sanctuary  of  his  austerities.  The  ambassadors  of  the 
Conclave  found  an  old  man  wi.tk  a  long  shaggy  beaid,  sunken  eyes  tn  cr- 
hung  with  heavy  brows,  and  lids  swollen  with  perpetual  weepuig,  pale 
hollow  cheeks,  and  limbs  meagre  with  fasting :  they  fell  on  their  knees 
before  him,  and  he  before  them. 

So  Peter  Murrone  the  Hermit  saw  before  him,  in  submissive  atti- 
tudes»  the  tliree  prelates,  attended  by  the  olEcial  notaries,  who  an> 
nounced  his  election  to  the  Papacy.  He  thought  it  was  a  dream,  and 
for  once  assuredly  there  was  a  profound  and  religious  rrluetam-e  to 
accept  the  highest  dignity  in  the  world.  He  protested  w  iih  tears  his 
utter  inal)ility  to  cope  with  atilairs,  to  admiar-ter  the  sacred  t  rusi,  id  be- 
come the  successor  of  the  Apostle,  i  lie  news  spread  ubioad  j  the 
neighbouring  people  came  hurrying  by  thousands,  delighted  that  they 
were  to  have  a  saint,  and  their  own  samt,  for  a  Pope.  The  hermit  in 
vain  tried  to  escape ;  he  was  brought  back  with  respectful  forc^ 
guarded  with  reverential  vigilance.  Nor  was  it  the  common  people  only 
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who  were  thus  moved.  The  King  of  Naples,  accompanied  by  his  son, 
now  in  right  of  his  wife  entitled  King  of  Hungary,  hastened  to  do  hon> 

our  to  his  holy  subject,  to  persuade  the  hermit,  who  perhaps  would  be 
dazzled  by  royal  flittcries  into  a  useful  alh',  to  accept  the  proffered  dig- 
nity. The  hcrmil-pope  was  condiictc'l  hoxii  hi-  lowly  cave  to  the 
monastery  of  Santo  Spirito,  at  the  fool  of  the  mountain.  lie  still  refused 
to  be  invested  in  the  pontifical  robes.  At  length  arrived  the  Cardinal 
Malebranca :  his  age,  dignity,  character,  and  his  language  urging  the 
awful  responsibility  which  Peter  Murrone  would  incur  by  resisting  the 
manifest  will  of  God,  and  by  keeping  the  Popedom  longer  vacant  (for 
all  of  which  he  would  be  called  to  give  account  on  the  day  of  judgment), 
prevailed  over  the  awe-struck  saint.  Not  the  least  earnest  in  pressing 
him  to  assume  at  .once  the  throne  were  his  rude  but  not  so  unambitious 
hermit  brethren  :  they  too  looked  for  advancement,  they  followed  him 
in  crowds  wherever  he  went." — MUman's  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity. 


Heriaitai^e  of  Pietro  Murrone. 


The  mountain  is  savage  to  a  degree,  and  its  pathlets  are 
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guarded  by  huge  sheep-dogs,  against  which  stones  are  the 
only  protection.  Shepherds  sit  contentedly  to  see  you 
devoured,  and  play  prettily  on  their  reed-pipes  as  in  classical 
times.  **  Will  you  come  up  and  show  us  your  pipe,"  we  said 
to  a  boy  in  rags  who  was  sitting  on  a  rock  beneath  us. 
"  Certainly  not,"  he  answered,  with  true  mountain  independ- 
ence, "if  you  want  to  see  it,  you  can  come  down  to  me/* 

The  original  cell  of  Pietro  Murrone  is  a  cave,  but,  above 
it,  a  hermitage  in  two  stories  has  been  built  long  ago  and  is 
adorned  with  rude  frescoes.  A  sort  of  brotherhood  of  hermit- 
monks  was  established  here,  and  liere  "  the  blessed  Roberto 
de  Salie  "  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  having  tirst  been 
favoured  with  a  vision  of  the  soul  of  Coelestine  in  bliss. 

We  could  not  but  wonder  if  Cojlestine  viras  at  all  like  the 
poor  hermit,  the  last  of  the  brotherhood — who  still  lingers 
here — utterly  filthy — absolutely  ignorant — coarse,  and  un- 
civilized. Yet  with  a  sort  of  nide  courtesy  he  offered  us  the 
poor  hospitality  of  his  smoke-blackened  den.  "  Would  we 
have  an  egg  boiled  or  fried — a  little  black  bread,  not  such 
as  Signori  like.  Ah  no  I  dunquc  io  gli  raccomaiuio  a  la  carita 
di  Dior 

Beneath  the  hermitage  is  the  great  monastery  founded  in 
honour  of  S.  Pietro  Cdestino^  rather  like  the  Escurial  in  its 
proportions  and  situation.  It  is  ghastly  ugly.  Under  the 
Papal  Government  it  was  a  hospital  and  orphanage.  The 
present  Government  have  turned  out  the  children  and  made 
it  a  prison.  The  church  has  a  picture  of  Coelestine  by 
RapJiad  Mf)v:;s,  Built  into  a  small  chapel  above  the  con- 
vent, are  a  few  Roman  fragments  from  Corhuium. 

It  is  said  that  Rienzi,  the  last  of  the  Tribunes,  lived  here 
in  retreat  as  a  monk,  when  he  fled  from  Rome,  but  the  her- 
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mitage  of  S.  SpiaLu  in  Lhe  Maiella  is  aLu  poiiUed  out  as  the 


Hermit  of  the  AUruziii. 


place  where  he  lived  "  come  firaticello,  con  romiti  e  personc 

di  penitenza." 

(An  excursion  may  be  made  (14  miles)  from  Solmona  to 
the  La^  di  Scanno^  but  it  must  be  performed  partly  on  horse- 
back  and  partly  on  foot,  and  in  winter  it  is  impossible  from 
VOL.  11.  12 
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the  snow,  or  the  swelling  of  the  Sagittario  in  the  narrow  pass 

called  GU  Stntti  di  S.  Lui^i. 

The  Lago  di  Scanno  is  really  one  of  the  most  perfectly  beauti&l 
spots  in  nature,  and  the  more  so  for  being  in  so  desert  a  place.  Its  dark 
waters  slumber  below  bare  mountains  of  great  height ;  and  their  general 
effect  might  recall  Wast  Water  in  Cumberland,  but  that  every  craggy  hill 
is  of  wilder  and  grander  form.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  which 
may  be  a  mile  and  a  half  in  Teng^tb,  an  avenue  of  bermtiful  oaks,  dipping 
their  branches  into  tlie  water,  sliadcs  the  rocky  patli,  and  leads  to  a 
solitary  chapel,  the  only  Iniildiiig  in  si^ht,  save  a  lu;rinit;iL;e  on  the 
mountain  beyond.  The  beauty  and  stillness  of  this  remote  lake  are 
most  impressive. 

The  costume  of  the  women  of  Scanno  is  extremely  peculiar,  and 
suggests  an  oriental  origin,  particularly  when  (as  is  not  unusually  the 
case  with  the  elder  females)  a  white  handkerchief  is  bound  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  face,  concealing  all  but  the  eyes  and  nose.    In  former 

days,  the  material  of  the  Scanne^e  dress  was  scarlet  cloth  richly  orna- 
mented with  Ljrecn  velvet,  ij^oVX  lace,  (i.c.,  the  slioes  of  blue  worked  satin, 
and  the  sliouliler-straps  of  massive  silver,  a  luxun,' of  vestments  now  only 
possessed  by  a  very  few.  At  present  botii  the  skirt  and  bodice  are  of 
black  or  dark  blue  cloth,  the  former  being  extremely  full,  and  the  waist 
very  short ;  the  apron  is  of  scarlet  or  crimson  stuff". 

**  The  head-dress  is  very  striking :  a  white  handkerchief  is  surmounted 
by  a  falling  cap  of  dark  cloth,  among  the  poorer  orders ;  but  of  worked 
purple  satin  with  the  rich,  and  this  again  is  bound  round,  turbanwise,  by 
a  white  or  primrose-coloured  fillet,  striped  with  various  colours,  though, 
excepting  on  festa  day>,  the  ]>oor  do  not  wear  this  additional  band. 

**  The  liair  is  plaited  veiy  l)iautifully  with  riband;  and  the  ear-rings, 
buttons,  necklaces,  anrl  chains  are  of  silver,  and  iu  rich  lamiiies  often 
exceedingly  cosily.  — Lead's  Kjccursioiis  m  Italy. 

Another  savage  excursion,  impossible  in  winter  snows,  may 
be  made  from  Solmona,  by  Pettorano,  Rocca  Valloscura, 
and  Roccarasa,  to  Casfel  di  Sangro  (so  called  from  its  river), 
a  picturesque  old  town  with  a  castle  of  the  Counts  of  the 
Marsica.  There  is  a  path  hence  through  wild  mountain 
passes,  by  Barrea,  Altidena,  and  the  Passo  del  Monaco 
over  the  mountain  of  La  Meta,  to  the  pilgrimage-chapel  of 
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S,  Maria  del  Canneto,   A  road  also  leads  from  Castel  di 

Sangro  to  hernia^  a  very  interesting  old  town,  with  a  curious 
aqueduct,  a  beautiful  fountain,  and  a  round  church  with  a 
shrine  of  S.S.  Cosmo  and  Damian,  of  great  repute  for  the 
cure  of  disease  in  all  the  neighbouring  country.  Hence  there 
is  a  road  to  Naples  by  Venafro^  where  are  fine  polygonal 
walls  and  an  old  castle  of  the  Caraccioli. 

There  is  a  direct  road,  traversed  by  a  diligence  in  summer, 
from  Solmona  to  Celano  on  the  Lago  Fucino,  which  saves  an 
immense  detour.  It  passes  by  Fmtima,  Near  this  are  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Corfinium,  many  fragments  of  which 
are  built  into  the  curious  Church  of  S.  Pelino,  where  S.  Alex- 
ander I.  is  buried.  But  in  winter  and  spring  this  road  is 
wholly  impassable  from  snow,  and  we  were  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  return  through  the  moonlight  to  Aquila,  by  the 
diligence  which  leave^i  Topoli  at  7  p.m.  and  arrives.at  2  a.m. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

IN  THE  MARSICA— THE  LAGO  FUCINO. 


HE  morning  after  reaching  Aquila  (March  31)  we 


X  took  the  Avezzano  diligence  (9  francs  50  c.)  which 
left  Aquila  at  10  a.  m.  It  was  a  long  asCent  for  several 
hours  after  Aquila,  and  then  we  reached  the  upland  plains  of 
snow.  The  driver  had  many  stories  to  tell  of  the  perils  of 
that  way,  and  how  once  he  and  his  four  horses  were  nearly 
lost,  and  only  rescued  by  a  whole  village  turning  out  at  the 
sound  of  his  alarm  bell.  We  did  not  wonder,  for  the  scenery 
was  that  of  Lapland  j  fields,  hedges,  mountain-sides  entirely 
concealed  under  a  snow  mantle,  imd  for  hours  our  road  was 
a  mere  track  cut  in  the  snow,  wliich  rose  in  walls  on  either 
side,  where  it  had  drifted,  to  the  height  of  the  diligence. 

If  they  ceased  talking,  the  coachman  and  the  postal-guard 
sang  in  parts,  and  for  hours,  one  of  the  wild  melancholy 
songs  of  the  Abruzzi. 


Sa  vi  digo,  Maria,  dij  vui, 

Povir  amor  \ 
y*  Anvid  a  le  mie  nossi.— 

Resignurin  ; 
V  Anvid  a  le  mie  nossi.— 
—A  le  vostri  nossi  an  j  Ten  nen^ 

Povir  Amur ! 


CELAdVO. 


Ch'i  sun  titti  Ic  vostri, 

Kesignurin 
Ch'i  sun  titti  le  vostri  " 

and  so  on,  through  at  least  fifty  stanzas. 
We  paused  to  change  horses  at  a  dismal  village  in  the 

snow,  Jvluli  di  Mezzo ^  lidlLiiii;  under  a  gateway  so  completely 
out  of  the  perpendicular  from  earthquakes  tliat  it  requires  a 
buttress  almost  as  big  as  itself  to  keep  it  up. 

At  Camindoli  the  road  begins  to  descend  into  the 
Marsica  by  a  series  of  frightful  and  unguarded  precipices, 
and,  passing  beneath  a  villai^'e  with  the  singular  name  of 
Sant '  Appetite^  emerges  from  the  mountain^  at  Celano.  As 
we  approach  this  town  by  a  long  defile,  patches  of  pale  blue 
water  under  the  abrupt  clift's  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley,  indicate  how  beautiful  tlie  scene  must  have  been, 
before  tlie  I^go  Fucino,  which  once  completely  iilled  the 
intervening  plain,  was  dried  up. 

Cdano  itself  has  a  glorious  castle,  rising  in  three  tiers  of 
batdements  and  towers  against  the  mountain-side.  It  was 
built  in  the  time  of  the  unhappy  Countess  Covella  dei 
Ruggieri,  imprisoned  by  her  own  sou  Kuggierotto,  who 
was  anxious  to  seize  her  estates,  and  only  let  out  of  prison 
to  plead  the  cause  of  her  unnatural  oppressor,  and  to 
see  her  property  confiscated  by  Ferdinand  of  Anagon  to  liis 
son-in-law  Antonio  Piccolomini,  nephew  of  Pope  Pius  11. 
The  town,  which  has  a  chapel  of  the  Piccolomini  painted  by 
Giulio  Romano,  is  the  birthplace  of  the  Beato  Tomaso  di 
CdanOy  who  is  reputed  to  have  written  the  Dies  Ira,  a  1250, 

**  Its  situation  is  said  to  be  near  that  of  Cliternum.  Count  Tomaso  of 
Celano  appears  to  have  been  a  turbulent  subject  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II. ,  who,  in  1223,  took  and  destroyed  the  town,  exiling  its 
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inhabitaats  to  Calabria,  Sicily,  and  Malta  ;  whence  they  returned,  and 
rebuilt  their  dwellings  in  the  following  reign.  There  is  a  poetical  tra> 
dition  of  a  palace  in  the  old  town,  containing  a  marble  staircase  famous 
for  curing  anybody  who  was  in  love,  by  the  simple  remedy  of  walking  to 
the  top  of  it 

'*The  castle  of  Celano,  a  splendid  fortress,  and  till  recently  in  good 
preservation,  was  built  about  1450^  by  one  of  the  three  husbands  of  the 

Countess  Covella  ;  but  whether  Lionello  Acclozamuro,  or  Giacomo 
Calclora,  or  Odoardo  Colonna,  it  is  not  easy  to  state,  as  lilstorians  dis- 
agree as  to  liie  order  in  which  the  lady's  husbands  succetxlcd  each  other. 
But  as,  in  1430,  a  son  of  Lorenzo  Coloiina,  Count  of  Alba  and  Celano, 
was  made  Duke  of  Anuilfi  by  Queen  Giovanna  II.,  it  is  most  probable 
the  castle  is  of  Colonna  origin.** — Learns  Excursions  in  Italy, 

The  district  upon  which  we  Iiave  now  entered,  still  called 
the  Marsica,  was  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  who,  after  their 
subjugation  by  Rome  in  45  a.  u.  c,  became  its  firm  allies. 
Their  legendary  founder  was  Marsus,  son  of  Circe,  whence, 
perhaps,  they  are  frequently  represented  as  magicians,  who 
had  the  power  of  rendering  harmless  the  venom  of  serpents. 
Viigil  alludes  to  this  in  the  passage  in  which  he  gives  his 
beautiful  one-line  description  of  the  Lago  Fucino, 

'*  Quin  et  MarrabiH  venit  de  gente  sacerdos, 
Fronde  super  galeam  et  felici  comtus  olivit, 
Archippi  regis  missu,  forttssimus  Umbro : 

Vipereo  gencri  et  graviter  ?pirantihns  hydris 
Spargere  qui  sonmos  cantuqiie  nianuque  solebat, 
Mulccbatque  iras,  ct  morsus  arte  levabat. 
Sed  uon  Dardaiiiai  niedicari  cus[)i(lis  ictum 
Evaluit ;  neque  eum  juvere  in  vulnera  cantus 
Sonmiferi,  et  Marsis  quaesitse  montibus  herbae. 
Te  nemus  Anguitiae,  vitrei  te  Fucinus  undll, 
Te  liquid!  flevere  lacus." 

vil  750. 

And  Silius  Italicus  speaks  in  the  same  terms  of  the 
Marsi 
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**  At  Marsica  pubes 
Ft  bt'llare  manu,  et  chelydris  cantare  soporcm, 
Vipereumi  [ue  herbis  hebet.ire  et  carmine  dentem. 
JEci'c&  prolem  Angitiam  mala  gramina  primam 
Monsiravisse  ferunt,  tactuque  domare  venena 
Et  lunam  excussisse  polo,  stridoribus  amnes 
Frenantem,  et  sylvis  montes  audasse  vocatis. 
Sed  popiilis  nomen  posuit  metuentior  hospes, 
Cum  fugeret  Phrygios  trans  sequora  Marsya  Crenos." 

Sil.  Ital.  viii.  497. 

Below  CelanOy  a  road  leads  beneath  the  mountains  along 

what  was  once  the  basin  of  the  lake  (6  miles)  to  Avezzano, 
a  dull  country  town,  with  a  fine  old  casde  of  the  Barbe- 
rini  at  one  end  of  it,  originally  built  by  the  Colonna.  Here 
we  found  a  tolerable  little  inn  with  a  good  mountain  view, 
which  is  a  pleasant  centre  for  excursions. 


CasUe  of  Avezzano. 


Only  about  three  miles  from  Avezzano,  crowning  one  of 
the  lower  hills,  is  Alba  Fucinetisis^  once  a  very  important 
place,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Legto  Marsicay  which  Cicero 
praises  in  his  Philippics,  and  the  stronghold  where  Syphax, 
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king  of  Numidia,  Ferseus  of  Macedonia^  and  other  captive 
sovereigns  were  imprisoned  by  the  Romans.  It  continued  to 
be  a  strong  fortress  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and  its  final 

ruin  is  due  to  Cliarles  I.  of  Anjou,  who  destroyed  the  city,  to 
punish  its  adlierence  to  Conradin.  Beneath  the  present  town 
are^very  perfect  polygonal  walls,  and  there  are  some  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre.  It  looks  down  upon  the  ancient  territory 
of  Alba,  fruitful  from  early  times. 

*'  . .  .  interiorque  per  udos 
Alba  sedet  campos,  pomisque  rependit  aristas.'' 

SU*  Ital,  viit.  5<^. 

Standing  quite  on  a  separate  height,  is  the  interesting 

Church  (]f  S.  Fiefro,  occupying  the  site  of  a  temple,  portions 
of  which  are  incorporated  in  its  walls.  It  has  an  ancient 
mosaic  pavement.  The  position  is  most  beautiful,  backed 
by  Monte  Velino  and  overlooking  the  plain  of  Tagliacozzo. 
In  the  valley,  near  the  present  village  of  Scurcola^  Conra- 
din, the  vuiliappy  son  of  Manfred,  was  defeated  (August  26, 
1268)  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  a  victory  which  established  the 
power  of  the  Guelphs  in  Italy.  It  is  said  to  have  been  due  to 
the  advice  given  to  Charles  by  Alard  de  St  Valery,  who  was 
then  returning  from  the  Holy  Land. 

"E  li  da  Tagliacozzo 
Ove  senz*  anne  vinse  il  vecchio  Alardo." 

Dante^  Inf.yspivL  17. 

Hence  Conradin  fled  with  a  few  faithful  attendants  to 

Astura,  where  lie  was  betrayed  by  the  traitor  Frangipani, 
and  hurried  by  Charles  to  Naples,  where  lie  was  executed. 
The  rained  Church  of  S,  Maria  delia  Vittoria  was  built  by 
the  conqueror  to  commemorate  bis  victory. 

It  is  about  10  miles  from  Avezzano  to  Tagliacozzo^  which 
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for  savage  picturesqueness — "gli  orrori,"  the  natives  call 
it — ^is  almost  unrivalled. 

'*  I  have  never  seen  anything  more  majestic  than  the  approach  to 
Tagliacozzo.  It  is  a  precipitous  ravine,  almost  artificial  in  appearance ; 
and  by  sonie,  indeed,  considered  as  having  been  partly  formed  by  the 
Romans,  for  the  transit  of  the  Via  Valeria.  A  monastery,  with  a  Cal- 
vano,  or  range  of  shrines,  slands  at  the  entrance  of  this  exirnordinary 
t^orf^e,  (he  -[joi  lals  of  v.-hich  are,  on  one  hand,  huge  crags,  created  with 
a  ruined  castle j  on  the  other,  perpendicular  precipices:  between  tlieni 
IS  placed  the  town,  receding  step  by  step  to  the  plain  below,  wiiile  the 
picture  is  completed  by  the  three  peaks  of  the  towering  Monte  Velino, 
entirely  filling  up  the  opening  of  the  ravine. 

''The  lines  of  Dante  have  rendered  the  name  of  this  town  familiar  to 
the  reader  of  Italian  poetry ;  not  that  the  battle  between  Conradino  and 
Charles  was  fought  within  a  considerable  distance,  and  one  wonders 
why  the  cclcl nated  though  decayed  city  of  Alba,  or  the  modern  Arez- 
zano,  near  wliicli  the  cngngenient  actually  took  place,  did  not  rather 
connect  their  nan;es  with  so  j;rcat  an  historical  event.  Tagliaco/zo  was 
then,  perhaps,  tlic  niorc  irnjiortant  place.  At  present,  the  town  con- 
tains upwards  of  tiiree  thousand  iniiabitants,  and  is  the  most  thriving  in 
all  the  Marsica. 

'*  There  is  no  record  of  Tagliacozzo  having  been  the  site  of  any  ancient 
city ;  though  Tagliaquitum,  Taleacotium,  have  called  forth  a  gi  eat  deal 
of  ingenuity  from  a  arious  antiquarian  etyTOol<^sts.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  stronghold  of  importance,  and  its  possession  was  often  contested 

during  the  divisions  of  the  middle  ages,  as  commanding  a  passage  be- 
tween the  Papal  and  Neapolitan  dominions  :  the  counts,  or  dukes  ot 
Tagliacozzo,  were  consequenilv  powerful  b;.r;m>.  Tn  1442  A.  D.,  it  was 
bestowed  on  the  Orsini  by  King  Altonso  :  and,  in  I497»  Fabrizio 
Colonna  received  it  from  King  Ferrante ;  and  the  Colonnesi  still  hold 
much  of  the  territory  round  the  town.  Tagliacozzo  is  much  resorted  to 
by  the  devout,  from  its  containing  the  remains  of  the  Bishop  Tom- 
maso  di  Celano,  whose  bones  rest  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco. 
The  Madonna,  called  dell'  Oriente,  is  also  an  object  of  great  venera- 
tion." — Letups  Excursions  in  Italy, 

There  is  a  bridle  road  from  hence  to  Arsoli,  which  is  only 
a  short  distance  off  the  high  road  between  Tivoli  and  Subiaco. 
Tivoli  is  only  about  30  miles  distant,  so  that  this  is  the  short- 
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est  way  of  returning  to  Rome;  but  it  is  necessary  to  ride  for 
some  hours.  The  path,  for  the  most  part,  follows  the 
ancient  Via  Valeria :  and  it  passes  Car  sol  I ^  on  the  site  of 
Carseoli,  where  the  Equi  sacriticed  foxes  to  Ceres,  and 
where  Bitis,  son  of  the  king  of  Thrace,  was  imprisoned 
by  the  Romans.  Ovid  speaks  of  the  coldness  of  its  climate : 

*'  Frigkla  Carseoli,  ncc  olivis  apta  ferendis, 
Terra,  sed  ad  segetes  iageniosus  ager. 
Ilac  ego  Pelignos,  natalia  rura,  pctebam  ; 
Parva,  sed  assiduis  uvida  semper  aquis. 

Fast  iv.  683. 

Cavaliere^  beyond  this,  was  built  by  a  Cavaliere  of  the 
Colonna  family,  who  was  nearly  lost  on  these  desolate  hills 
in  the  snow. 

A  third  excursion,  and  one  which  should  on  no  account 
be  omitted,  may  be  made  from  Avezzano  to  Luco,  The 

road  j)asses  along  the  shore  of  what  once  was  the  Lago 
di  FuciiWy  sometimes  called  the  Lago  di  Celam.  it  is 
21B1  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  had  an  area  of  36,315 
acres,  and  was  35  miles  in  circumference.  Having  no  na- 
tural outlet,  the  villages  on  its  banks  were  subject  to 
frequent  inundations,  and,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Julius 
Csesar,  the  Marsi  petitioned  help  and  advice  for  carrying  off 
the  superabundant  waters.  The  Emperor  Claudius  under- 
took the  construction  of  an  emissary  at  his  own  cost,  on 
condition  of  receiving  all  the  land  reclaimed  by  the  drain- 
age. It  was  the  intention  to  carry  the  waters  into  the  Liris 
by  a  tunnel  3^  miles  in  length,  and  hewn,  for  a  great  part  of 
the  way,  out  of  the  solid  rock.  For  this  work,  30,000  men 
were  employed  for  eleven  years. 
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The  Emissary  was  opened  by  Claudius  and  Agrippina 
with  a  great  gladiatorial  display  in  a.  d.  52. 

"  A  passage  having  been  cut  through  the  mountain  between  tlie  lake 
Fijcinus  and  Ihe  river  Liris,  in  order  that  a  greater  number  of  persons 

might  be  induced  to  come  and  see  the  magiiificence  of  the  work,  a  sea- 
fight  was  got  up  rm  the  Inke  itself;  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
Augustus  hefore  exhibited  one  on  an  artificial  poul  on  this  side  the  Til)er, 
but  with  light  skips,  and  fewer  men.  Claudius  ecjuipped  galleys,  of 
three  and  four  banks  of  oars,  and  manned  them  with  19,000  mariners ; 
surrounding  the  space  with  a  line  of  rafts,  to  limit  the  means  of  escape, 
but  giving  room  enough,  in  its  circuit,  to  ply  the  oars,  for  the  pilots  to 
exert  their  skill,  for  the  ships  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  each  other, 
and  for  all  the  usual  operations  in  a  sea-fight.  Upon  the  rafts,  parties 
of  the  praetorian  guards,  foot  and  horse,  were  stationed,  with  bulwarks 
before  them,  from  which  catapults  and  balistas  might  be  worked  :  the 
rest  of  the  lake  wa?  occupied  bv  marine  forces,  stationed  on  decked 
f;hips.  The  shores,  the  adjacent  hills,  and  tlic  tops  of  the  mountains, 
were  crowdeii  willi  a  countless  multitude,  n.iaiiy  friun  the  iieighljouring 
towns,  others  from  Rome  itself  ^  impelled  either  by  desire  to  witness  the 
spectacle,  or  in  compliment  to  the  prince ;  and  exhibited  the  appear- 
ance of  a  vast  theatre.  The  emperov  presided,  in  a  superb  coat  of 
mail,  and,  not  fax  from  him,  Agrippina,  in  a  mantle  of  cloth  of  gold. 
The  battle,  though  between  malefactors,  was  fought  with  the  spirit  of 
brave  men  $  and,  after  great  bloodshed,  they  were  excused  from  press- 
ing the  carnage  to  extremities. 

*' When  the  spectacle  was  concluded,  the  cliannt-l  throvigh  whicli  the 
water  passed  off  was  exhibited  to  view,  when  the  negligence  of  !he\s'ork» 
men  became  manifest,  as  the  work  was  not  carried  to  the  depth  of  the 
bottom  or  centre  of  the  lake.  The  excavations  were,  therefore,  after 
some  time,  extended  to  a  greater  depth ;  and,  to  draw  the  multitude 
once  m'^re  together,  a  show  of  gladiators  was  exhibited  upon  bridges 
laid  over  it,  in  order  to  display  a  %ht  of  in&ntry.  Moreover,  an 
erection  for  the  purpose  of  a  banquet,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  lake, 
caused  great  alarm  to  the  assembly ;  for,  the  force  of  the  water  rushing 
out,  carried  away  whatever  was  near  it,  shook  and  sundered  what  was 
further  off,  or  territied  the  guests  with  tht^  crash  and  noise.  At  the  same 
time,  Agrippina,  converting  the  emperor's  alarm  to  her  own  puiposes 
accused  Narcissus,  the  director  of  the  work,  with  avarice  and  robbery  ; 
nor  did  Narcissus  rq>ress  his  anger,  but  charged  Agrippina  with  the 
inrerbearing  spirit  of  her  sex,  and  with  extravagant  ambition. "-'72iWi^» 
xii.  56^  57. 
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Owing  to  various  errors  in  its  construction,  the  Emissary 

of  Claudius  continued  to  be  practically  a  failure,  and  though 
Hadrian  and  Trajan  attempted  to  improve  it,  it  soon  became 
choked  up.  Frederick  II,  vainly  attempted  to  re-open  it. 
In  1852  the  lake  was  granted  by  the  government  to  a  Swiss 
company,  on  condition  that  they  would  undertake  lo  drain 
it,  and  their  rights  were  purchased  by  Prince  Torlonia,  who 
at  his  sole  cost — ^about  1,400,000 — ^has  carried  out  the 
work.  One  engineer  after  another  has  perished  from  fever 
while  employed  in  its  construction,  and  the  expense  has 
been  so  enormous,  that  it  has  become  a  popular  saying, 
"  O  Torlonia  secca  il  Fucino,  o  ii  Fucino  secca  Torlonia," 

After  all,  the  work  may  still  in  one  sense  be  esteemed  a 
failure.  Though  the  redeemed  land  is  wonderfully  rich,  it  is 
considered  that  the  profits  of  a  thousand  years  will  not  repay 
the  Torlonias  for  the  expenses  they  have  undergone ;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  along  the  lake,  who  formerly  gained 
an  abundant  livelihood  as  fishermen,  are  reduced  to  the 
utmost  poverty ;  and,  while  the  air  was  formerly  extremely 
sakibrious,  the  natives  are  now  a  constant  prey  t(j  fevers  from 
the  exhalations  of  the  marshy  land.  It  is  hoped  tliat  tliis  ex- 
perience may  preserve  the  beautiful  lakes  of  Thrasymene 
and  Bolsena. 

Al}Out  two  miles  from  Avezzano,  at  the  spot  called  Incile^ 
we  pass  the  works  of  t/u  Emissario.  The  modern  work  has 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  interesting  remains  of  the  time  of 
Claudius,  and  though  the  mountains  cannot  be  spoilt,  there 
is  little  else  to  remind  us  of  the  scene  of  a  few  years  ago, 
which  Lear  has  beautifully  described : 

The  plain  of  Avezzano ;  the  dear  blue  lake  \  Alba,  and  Velino^ 
with  its  fine  peaks^  alternately  in  bright  light,  or  shaded  by  passing 
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clouds  ;  the  far  snow-covered  mountains  bej'ond  Solmona  ;  the  bare  pass 
of  Forca  Carusa  ;  tht^  precipitous  crag  of  Celano, — all  these  at  once, 
brilliant  with  the  splendour  ot  Italian  inomiriL:,  form  a  scene  not  to  be 
slightly  gazed  at,  or  lightly  forgotten — ^the  utter  cjiiiet  of  ail  around !  the 
character  of  undist'orbed  beauty  which  threw  a  spell  of  enchantment  over 
the  whole ! 

"  A  herd  of  white  goats  blinking  and  sneezing  lazily  in  the  early  sun  ; 
their  goatherd  piping  on  a  little  reed ;  two  or  three  large  &lcons  soaring 
above  the  lake  ;  the  watchful  cormorant  sitting  motionless  on  its  shining 

surface ;  and  a  host  of  merry  flies  sporting  in  the  fragrant  air, — these  are 
the  only  signs  of  life  in  the  very  spot  where  the  thrones  of  Claudius  and 
his  Empress  were  placed  oa  the  crowd-blackened  hill  :  a  few  fishing- 
boats  dotted  the  lal<.e  where,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  the  cries  of  combat 
rent  tlie  air,  and  the  glitter  of  contending  galleys  delighted  the  Roman 
multitude. 

**  The  solitary  character  of  the  place  is  most  striking ;  no  link  between 
the  gay  populous  past,  and  the  lonely  present ;  no  work  of  any  interme* 
diate  century  breaks  its  desolate  and  poetical  feeling." — Excursions  in 
Italy, 

About  5i  miles  from  Avezzano  we  reach  Luco,  There  is 
nothing  to  see  in  the  town,  except  a  miraculous  Madonna  in 
the  principal  cliurch.  lUil  on  tlie  right,  jusi  before  reaching 
the  town,  we  pass  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  di  Luco  which 
occupies  the  site  and  looks  down  upon  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Angutia^  identified  by  inscriptions.  Here 
also,  at  an  earlier  time,  was  the  sacred  grove  (the  Luais 
AnguticB  of  Virgil)  of  Anguiia,  the  sister  of  Circe  and  Medea. 

The  church,  which  rises  on  the  ancient  walls,  is  of  great 
age,  having  been  given  to  the  Benedictines,  by  Doda,  Con- 
tessa  de*  Marsi,  in  a.  d.  930.  It  is  a  very  interesting  build- 
ing with  round-headed  doorways.  The  interior  has  been 
used  as  a  Camf)o  Santo,  and  there  is  a  chapel  filled  with 
skulls  and  Iminan  bones.  The  situation,  surrounded  by 
oak-trees,  is  lovely,  and  must  have  been  surpassingly  so, 
when  it  looked  out  upon  the  vast  expanse  of  lake-waters. 
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Lear  mentions  how  the  rope  of  the  church  bell  was  carried 
through  the  window  of  the  sacristan's  house,  so  that  he  might 
ring  it  without  leaving  his  room,  and  it  is  so  still. 

About  three  miles  beyond  Luco  is  Trasacco  (formerly 
Transaqua)  built  on  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Claudius,  after- 
wards inhabited  by  Trajan.  Here  the  Church  of  S*  Rufino 
is  said  to  have  been  built  in  a.  d.  237,  by  the  first  Bishop  of 
the  Marsi,  who  suffered  martyrdom,  with  S.  Cesidio,  under 
Maxiiii.n, 

Beyond,  on  the  former  shore,  are  several  other  villages, 
OrtucchiOy  with  an  old  castle,  standing  near  the  supposed  site 
of  Archippe,  which  Pliny  describes  as  having  been  swallowed 
up  by  the  lake ;  Pesdna,  the  see  of  the  bishop  still  called 
"  II  vescovo  de'  Marsi ; "  and  Safi  Benedetto,  occupying  the 
site  of  Marruvium,  the  capital  of  the  Marsi : 

**  Mnrruvium,  veteris  celebratum.  nomine  Marri, 
Uibibus  est  iUis  caput." 

Sihus  Ital,  viii.  507. 

Many  remains  of  ancient  buildings  may  be  seen,  and 

during  the  drought  of  1752,  several  statues  of  Roman  em- 
perors, now  in  the  museum  at  Naples,  were  discovered  here 
in  the  lake. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


SORA,  AND  THE  LAND  OF  CICERO. 

(An  uncomfortable  and  frequently  crowded  diligence  leaves  Avezzano 
at  8  p.  M.,  arriving  at  Sora  about  I  A.M. 

Sora  is  easily  reached  from  Rome,  by  the  station  of  Rocca-Secca, 
irom  which  it  is  a  plea?ant  tliive  of  about  3  hours,  and  a  railway  will 
i,hor(ly  bring  it  within  the  range  of  an  even  easier  excursiou  from  the 
capital. 

The  Albeygo  di  Roma  at  Sora  is  an  admirable  country  inn,  with  ex- 
ceedingly moderate  prices.   Carriages  may  be  obtained  at  Sora  for  the 
day.    To  Arpino  and  Isola  with  S.  Domenico,  12  francs  :  to  Isola 
alone  2^  francs :  to  S.  Germano,  staying  some  hours  at  Atina,  20  francs : 
to  Rocca-Secca»  from  12  to  15  francs.) 

ON"  leaving  Avezzano  the  road  immediately  begins  the 
ascent  of  the  Monte  Salviano,  so  called  from  the  wild 
sage  with  which  it  is  covered.  The  views  are  beautiiul,  of  the 
valley,  and  the  opposite  heights  of  Monte  Velino.  Crossing 
the  mountain,  we  reach,  in  a  savage  situation  on  the  right, 
CapistrellOy  beneath  which  is  the  mouth  of  the  Emissary  of 
the  Lago  Fucino.  About  three  miles  beyond  the  village  of 
Civita  di  Roveto,a  road  on  the  left  leads  (3  miles)  to  Cirita 
d*AniinOy  cresting  a  hill,  and  occupying  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Antinum  of  which  some  polygonal  walls  remain. 
Near  this  is  the  waterfall  of  La  Schioppo^  a  beautiful  cascade 
of  the  river  Romito. 
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(Jn  the  left,  four  miles  before  reaching  Sora,  we  pass 
beneath  the  town  of  Balzora?io,  crowned  by  a  grand  old 
castle  of  the  Piccolomiiii.  It  is  a  glorious  subject  for  an 
artist 

Sora^  a  bright  well-paved  town  on  the  river  Liris,  was 
originally  a  Volscian  city  colonized  by  the  Romans.  In 

modern  times  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Cardinal  Baronius.  It 
has  a  ruined  castle,  which,  after  having  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  Cantelmi  and  TomaceUi,  now  gives  a  ducal 
title  to  the  Buoncompagni. 

"  During  the  earlier  portion  of  the  middle  ages  Sora  is  often  men- 
tioned as  a  frontier  town,  which  the  Lombard  dukes  of  Benevento 
attacked  and  phmdered.  It  may  liave  been  then  Bj/aiii i!;c.  From  time 
to  time  governed  by  counts  of  Lonilxini  race  (for  t}ie  whole  region  near 
the  Liriii  \vas  once  filled  with  Lombards),  it  fell  into  the  hands  the 
emperor  Frederick  IL,  who  destroyed  it.  Afterwards  it  belonged  to  tlie 
powerful  counts  of  Aquino,  who  possessed  almost  all  the  land  between 
the  Vultumus  and  the  Liris.  Then  Charles  of  Anjou  made  the  Canted 
mi,  relations  of  the  Stuarts,  counts  of  Sora,  and  Alfonso  of  Arragon 
raised  Sora  to  a  duchy,  of  which  Nicolo  Cantelmi  was  the  fi  r  ^  t  duke.  The 
Popes  hod  lonry  covcti; d  the  pov;scssion  of  the  beautiful  border-land,  and 
they  ol)lainc<l  it  ur-'ir  r  Pius  II.,  whose  captain  Napoleone  Orsini  con- 
iiuerttd  bora.  Fei'linaini  f.  Xnples  confirmed  the  jiosse>->ion  ;  luit 
Sixtus  IV.  scpaiutcd  it  Irom  the  cliurcii  in  147 1,  when  lie  married  iiis 
nephew  Leoinrdo  della  Rovere  to  the  king's  niece,  who  received  the 
duchy  of  Sora  as  a  dowry.  Afterwards  Gregory  XIIL  bought  Sora,  in 
1580,  from  the  duke  of  Urbino  for  his  soi\Don  Giacomo  Buoncompagni, 
and  seldom  has  a  Roman  *  nipote '  had  a  more  charming  possession. 
This  property  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Buoncompagni- Ludovisi  till 
the  end  of  the  iStli  century,  when  it  returned  to  Naples,  and  of  tlie 
splendijur  of  tliaL  Roman  nepotism  there  only  remains  in  Rome  the 
t'alazzo  di  Sora  and  the  title  of  1  >uke  of  Sora,  which  is  now  borne  by 
the  eldest  son  of  Prince  Ludovisi'vFiowibiuo." — Gregor&vius. 

The  present  interest  of  Sora  arises  entirely  from  the  faet 
that  here  Italian  costume  reaches  its  climax.  The  dress  is 
purely  Greek,  and  so  are  the  ornaments^  and  so,  mdeed,  is 
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the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  women.  The  best  peasant 
jewels,  of  designs  such  as  are  seen  in  Greek  sculpture,  are 
all  bought  and  sold  here.  Owing  to  the  factories  of  the 
Liris  and  the  great  care  which  their  owner,  M.  Lefebvre, 
bestows  upon  his  workmen,  the  people  are  all  most  thriving 
and  prosperous,  and  the  valley  of  the  Liris  may  be  regarded 
as  "  the  Happy  Valley  "  of  Central  Italy. 


Contadina,  Valley  of  tU«  Liris. 


"The  morlern  factories,  mo<;t1y  paper-mills,  on  a  large  scale  and  on 
the  newesi  system,  owe  their  rise  chiefly  to  Frenchmen  of  the  time  of 
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Miirat,  among  them  M.  Lefebvre.   [This  man  arrived  poor»  bat  the 

banks  of  the  Liri*;  becnme  to  him  an  Eldorado,  for  he  drew  pure  gold 
from  the  power  of  water.  ITe  left  to  his  son  manufactures  and  millions. 
The  king  of  Naples,  I  think  Ferdinand  II.,  ennobled  his  family;  they 
richly  deserved  this  honour,  for  a  hitiierto  scarcely  cultivated  region 
owes  to  the  inventive  genius  of  this  one  man  an  abundant  life  which 
will  not  disappear  but  increase.  The  creative  action  of  a  man  in  a  cer- 
tain circle  of  industry  belongs  to  those  manifestations  of  human  activity 
which  we  may  contemplate  with  the  purest  interest ;  if  such  (action)  is 
frequent  in  England,  Germany,  or  France,  and  rare  in  Naples,  we 
may  easily  imagine  how  highly  merit  of  this  kind  is  to  be  esteemed/'— 
Gr^orcvius, 

As  in  the  days  of  Juvenal,  Sora  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pleasant  retreat  for  respectable  old  age  : 

**Si  potes  avelli  Circensibus,  opiiuia  Sorae, 
Aut  Fabraterise  domus,  aut  Frusinone  paratur, 
Quanti  nunc  tenebras  unum  conducis  in  annum.*' 

Sat.  m.  223. 

It  is  only  two  miles  from  Sora,  descending  the  valley  of 
the  Liris,  to  the  old  conventual  church  of  «S'.  Domenico 
Abdte,  It  stands  on  an  island  in  the  Fibreno,  close  to  its 

junction  with  the  Liris.  The  nave  is  of  very  good  and  pure 
Gothic.  In  the  adjoining  convent  S.  Domenico  Abate  died. 
These  buildings  occupy  the  site,  and  are  built  from  the 
remains  of  the  beloved  villa  of  Cicero.    In  Cicero  "de 

Legibus  "  *  Atticus  asks  why  Cicero  is  so  much  attached  to 
this  Villa^  and  Cicero  answers  ; 

*'Why,  to  tell  the  truth,  this  is  the  real  home  of  myself,  and  my 
brother  here.  Our  family,  a  most  ancient  one,  had  its  rise  here,  our 
household*gods  are  here,  our  dan,  and  many  a  relic  of  our  ancestors. 
Well,  and  you  see  this  Villa,  it  was  enlarged  to  its  present  form  by  my 
father,  who,  as  his  health  failed,  spent  his  latter  years  here  in  study,  and 
in  this  very  spot,  my  grandfather  being  still  alive,  and  the  Villa  still 
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small  and  old-fashioned,  like  the  one  at  Cures  on  my  Sabine  estate^  I 

was  born.  So  that  deep  down  in  my  heart  I  cherish  a  singular  feeling 
and  alTection  for  the  place  :  just  as  we  read  of  that  most  cunning  hero, 
who  to  see  his  ItJiaca  renounced  immortality.*' 


Contadina,  Sora. 


Afterwards  the  island  became  the  property  of  Silius  Italicus. 

"  Silius  hr^^c  magni  celebrat  moiiutnenta  Maronis, 
Jugera  iacundi  qui  Ciceronis  habet. 

Martial,  Ep,  xi.  49. 

As  we  enter  the  plot  of  garden  ground  behind  die  con- 
vent, we  cannot  wonder  at  the  a^ection  which  the  great 
orator  entertained  for  the  place.   On  all  sides  it  is  sur- 
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rounded  by  clear  glancing  water.  The  Fibrenus  is  lovely, 
with  wooded  banks,  and  abounding  in  trout.  Through  the 
trees  we  have  exquisite  mountain  views.   In  spring  the 

banks  arc  one  sheet  of  violets,  and  ])rimroscs — which  are  very 
rare  in  Italy.  Amid  the  rich  vegetation  lie  fragments  and 
capitals  of  columns ;  a  tall  pillar  with  some  Roman  masonry 
grouped  around  it,  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
and  the  crypt  is  supported  by  low  massive  pillars  of  granite 
and  marble,  evidently  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  villa. 


Remains  of  Ckero':*  Villa,  S.  Domenico. 


**  It  was  here  that  Cicero^  Quintus,  and  Atticus  held  those  conversa- 
tions which  we  possess  as  the  three  books  *  de  Legibus.*  They  wander 
on  foot  from  Arpinum  to  the  river  Fibrenus,  they  arrive  at  the  '  insula 
quse  est  in  Fibreno,*  here  they  will  sit  and  philosophise  further.  Atticus 
wonden;  at  the  beauty  of  the  place,  and  Cicero,  who  remarks  that  he  is 
fond  of  meditatin*^,  reading,  or  writing  here,  says  that  the  place  lias  a 
peculiar  additional  charm  for  him  from  having  been  his  own  cradle : 
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*  quia  hdte  est  mea  H  kujusfrattis  md  gcrntana  patria  ;  hinc  enim  ortt 
stiype  antiquisi-'tma,  hie  sacra,  hie  gens,  hie  7najoyu)n  multa  vestigia.'  He 
reldtes  that  his  grandfather  possessed  this  villa  j  that  his  sickly  father, 
who  enlarged  it,  there  became  old  ia  his  studies.  At  the  sight  of  his 
birthplace  Cicero  confesses  that  the  same  feeling  came  over  him  which 
Ulysses  experienced*  when  he  preferred  the  sight  of  Ithaca  to  immor- 
tality. He  avows  that  Arpinum  is  his  home,  as  'dvitas,*  but  that  he 
properly  belonged  to  the  country  round  Arpinutn ;  and  Atticug  now 
paints  the  lovely  position  of  the  island  in  the  arms  of  the  Fibrcnus, 
which  refreshes  the  waters  of  the  Liris,  and  is  so  cold  that  lie  scarcely 
dated  to  bathe  liis  feet  in  it.  They  sii  down  to  converse  further  about 
the  laws,  and  we  prefer  the  siijht  of  these  three  men  of  Roman  urbanity, 
and  of  the  lagliest  education  of  their  day,  to  that  of  the  company  of 
monks  iu  cowls,  wheie  Gregory  VII.  sits  by  some  lioly  man  with  a 
tangled  beard,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  epoch  at  which  Rome  was 
lost  in  the  deepest  barbarism  both  of  manners  and  civilization.  How 
Cicero,  Atticus,  and  Quintus  would  have  stared  at  the  Romans  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

"  So  the  chattering  poplars  of  the  Fibrenus  surrounded  the  cradle  of 
CIceit>— and  one  still  listens  with  pleasure  to  the  ceaseless  whispers 
of  these  quivering  branches,  whose  leaves  are  as  busy  and  talkative  as 
the  tongues  of  women.  Yes  '.  Cicero  certainly  had  an  enviable  birth- 
place, but  what  good  is  there  in  talking  of  it  to  those  who  can  never  give 
oae  glance  at  this  land  of  nymphs,  of  unfading  flowers,  and  an  eternal 
spring?  Around  it,  what  a  panorama  of  hills,  brown,  or  hyacinthine- 
blue  in  the  still  majesty  of  aerial  distance !  Cicero  was  a  child  of  %he  plain, 
not  of  the  hills,  and  his  great  intellect  accumulated  to  itself  all  the 
learning  of  his  time,  as  a  mighty  stream  receives  the  brooks :  but 
Marius  was  a  child  of  the  mountain,  bom  above  in  Arpinum  within 
the  walls  of  the  Cyclops,  and  hither  we  will  now  turn  our  steps.'* — 
Cregorcfuius, 

If  we  cross  the  river  Liris,  in  front  of  the  convent,  by  the 
feny-boat — ^which  is  in  itself  a  picture,  when  filled  with 

women  in  their  brigiit  costumes,  accompanied  by  their 

donkeys  with  panniers  full  of  vegetables — ^we  may  visit,  below 

the  gardens,  the  ruin  of  a  Roman  bridge,  called  Ponte  di 

Cicerone,    Only  a  single  arch  remains. 

The  most  famous  of  the  monks  of  S.  Domenico  was  Hilde- 
brand,  afterwards  Pope  Gregory  VI L 
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**Thls  wonderful  man  m:iy  often  liave  sat  under  the  poplars  on  this 
charming  island  of  Cicero  in  dreamy  meditation,  but  he  would  never 
have  dreamt  that  an  emperor  should  one  day  stand  before  his  do6r  in 
the  dress  of  a  penUent,  and  that  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  play  a  greater 
part  in  Romev  indeed  in  the  history  of  the  world,  than  either  Marius  or 
Cicero. " — Gr^pravius, 

Below  S.  Domenico  we  reach  the  Carttera^  the  paper- 
manufactory,  of  M.  Lefebvre,  in  whose  gardens  are  some 
charming  little  cascades — cascatdle — of  the  Fibreno. 

Here,  turning  to  the  left,  we  ascend  the  olive-clad  hills, 
by  a  beautiful  terraced  road  of  about  three  miles,  to  Arpino, 
The  country  is  rich  and  smiling,  and  the  people  prosperous 
and  well  cared  for.  Men  and  women  alike  wear  sandals, 
pointed  at  the  toe.  Arpino  stands  finely  on  twin  hills,  one 
summit  occupied  by  the  Cyclopean,  the  other  by  the  Roman 
city. 

"There  is  a  _£n-eat  charm  in  seeing  for  the  first  lime,  in  the  mysterious 
distance,  a  place  to  which  belong  two  celebrated  names,  -which  mark 
epochs  in  the  world's  history,  and  have  been  known  to  us  from  child' 
hood.  Memories  of  youth  return  to  strengthen  the  impression— school 
scenes  when  Cicero  was  explained,  even  the  look  of  the  well-wom 
school-book  in  grey  paper,  Cicero*s  Orations,  above  all  the  declaiming 
of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  *  Quousque  tandem  Catilina.'  And  there 
before  us  is  Cicero's  birthplace.''* — Gr^ormmts. 

'  The  Roman  city  of  Arpino  is  entered  by  a  gateway  with 
Roman  masonry.  Near  it  is  a  tomb,  which  the  local  anti- 
quary Clavelli  «describes  as  tliat  of  King  Satumus,  the 

legendary  founder  of  the  city. 

Arpinum  was  an  ancient  city  of  the  Volscians,  from  whom 
it  was  taken  by  the  Samnites,  and  from  them,  fi.  c.  305,  by 
the  Romans,  under  whom,  in  b.  c.  188,  it  obtained  the  Roman 

franchise,  and  was  enrolled  in  the  Cornelian  tribe.  C. 
Marius  was  born  here,  being  of  ignoble  birth. 
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**  Arpinas  alius  Volscorum  in  monle  solcbat 
Poscere  mercedes  alieno  lassus  aratro ; 
Nodosam  post  hsec  frangebat  vertice  vitem, 
Si  lentus  pigra  muniret  castra  dolabra. 
Hic  tamen  et  Cimbros,  et  summa  pericula  rerum 
Excipit;  et  solus  trepidantem  protegit  urbem." 

yuvcnal^  SaL  viii.  245. 

And  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  whose  father  was  of  equestrian 
rank. 

**  Hic  novus  Arpinas,  ij^obilis,  et  modo  Romse 
Municipalis  eques  galeatum  ponit  ubique 
Pi-a^sidium  attojiitis,  eL  ia  oniiii  ]nonte  laborat. 
Tantura  igitur  muros  intra  tuga  contulit  ilii 
Nominis  et  tituli,  quantum  non  Leucade,  quaatuiu 
Thessalise  campis  Octavius  abstulit  udo 
Csedibus  assiduis  gladio.    Sed  Roma  parentem, 
koma  pattern  patriae  Ciceronem  libera  dixit/' 

yuveftalt  Sat.  viii.  237. 

Cicero  constantly  speaks,  in  his  works,  of  his  native  Ar- 
pinum.  He  describes  its  inhabitants  as  rustic  and  simple, 
as  was  appropriate  to  the  rugged  district  in  which  they  lived, 

but  with  all  the  virtues  of  mountaineers,  and  he  applies  to 
Arpinum  the  lines  in  the  Odyssey  about  Ithaca  ; — 

Odyss,  ix,  27, 

When  Arpino  rebelled  against  Pius  II.  and  was  taken  by  his 
general,  the  Pope  desired  that  it  might  he  spared  ''for  the  sake 
of  Marius  and  Marcus  Tullius."  Arpino  itself  has  always 
been  very  proud  of  its  distinguished  citizens,  whose  busts 
adorn  its  little  Casa  Communale.  The  sites  of  houses  are 
pointed  out  which  are  reputed  to  have  belonged  to  them, 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Cicero  lived  nearer 
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than  the  Fibrenus.  The  church  of  St.  Michaele  is  shown 
as  occupying  the  position  of  a  Temple  of  the  Mus«;;s  ;  and 
that  of  S.  Maria  di  Civita,  on  the  apex  of  the  hill,  of  a  Temple 
of  Merctuy  Lanarius. 

The  painter  Giuseppe  Cesari,  commonly  known  as  the 
"  Cavaiiere  d'Ari)ino"  (1560 — 1640),  was  bom  here,  in  a 
hoiise  which  is  still  pointed  out 

"The  Cavaiiere  d'Arpino  formed  a  q^reat  school,  by  means  of  which 
he  directed  the  Roman  practice,  and  formed  a  decided  opposition  10 
other  masters,  particularly  the  school  of  the  Caracci." — Kugier, 

**  The  Cavaiiere  d'Arpino  ieft  behind  him  frogemem  vilwsiorfm.  He 
was  born  a  painter,  and  in  so  vast  and  difficult  an  art,  had  endowments 
snfiiciait  to  atone,  in  part,  for  his  defects.  His  colouring  in  fresco  was 
admirable,  his  imagination  was  fruitful  and  felicitous,  his  figures  were 
animated.    His  works  are  ^most  innumerable."— Za^/«A 

• 

Mounting  above  the  houses  on  the  left  of  the  town,  a 
stony  path  oyer  glaring  steeps  of  limestone  rock  thinly 
planted  with  olives,  leads  to  the  Citta  Vecchia,  It  has  con- 
siderable remains  of  Cyclopean  walls,  and  behind  a  church 
on  the  citadel  is  one  of  the  earliest  architectural  monuments 
in  Europe,  a  most  remarkable  arch  of  gigantic  rough-hewn 
stones  without  cement,  projecting  in  difierent  coiurses  till 
they  meet.  It  is  said  to  resemble  the  gates  at  i  iryuii  and 
Mycenae. 

'*  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Cyclopes  assisted  in  making  the  gate 
at  Mycenae  {^uide  Pausanias  in  Argol),  and  there  they  cut  and  even  squared 
their  blocks ;  and  that  Diomede,  who  of  course  had  often  seen  that  gate, 
founded  the  city  of  Arpi,  in  Apulia.  Query :  Did  any  of  that  or  any 
other  Greek  colony  reach  Arpinum,  the  name  of  which  seems  a  deriva' 
live? — ^for  the  gate  of  Aqjinum,  now  called  Acuminata,  remains  in  such 
a  state,  that  the  size,  the  form,  and  even  the  numl)er  of  stones  seem 
almost  a  copy  of  the  gate  of  My  cense.  The  blocks  also  on  each  side  of 
the  porlal  advance,  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  to  embrace  a  trianL;i!lir 
Sktone  above  the  opening.    The  triangular  stone,  with  the  two  jamb^  und 
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the  architrave,  unfortunately  do  not  remain,  but  the  upper  part  of  the 
opening  could  have  been  closed  in  no  other  manner.'' — Cell, 

**  I  stood  high  on  the  Cyclopean  walls  and  gazed  with  rapture  upon 
the  Latian  landscape,  for  the  citadel  being  in  such  a  lofty  situation,  the 
view  around  is  grand  and  extensive.  The  hill  of  Sora  looked  like  a 
little  pyramid,  like  one  of  those  in  £gypt ;  and,  in  its  black  shadow,  lay 


Gate  of  Atpinum. 


the  town ;  and  fully  exposed  to  view  was  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  majes- 
tically surrounded  by  high  hills.  There  is  La  Posta  from  whence  the 
Fibrenus  flows;  there  SetteFrati  (Seven  Brothers)  dedicated  to  the  sons 

of  Felicita'^,  where  that  strange  Alberic  had  the  vision,  which  prece<led 
that  of  Dante  and  may  pcrhajT-;  liave  "been  the  frmndation  of  it.  Many 
other  places  axid  cosUes  glimmer  in  the  blue  atmosphere  of  these  most' 
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glorious  mountain  ranges.  On  the  Roman  side  we  see  Veroli,  Monte 
San  Giovanni,  Frosinone,  Ferentino,  and  at  the  side  rises  an  obelisk-like 
bill  surmounted  by  the  castle  of  Arce,  and  another  on  which  stands  the 
solitary  and  very  black  tower  of  Monte  Negro.  All  these  castles  are  of 
Satumian  origin,  and  strange  is  the  scene  upon  which  one  gazes,  when 
sitting  upon  these  ivy-covered  Cyclopean  walls,  over  which  the  elements 
have  swept  for  thousands  of  years. 

"It  is  a  historical  panorama  which  sitrrouTid«  Arpinum,  and  I  shall  not 
leave  its  citadel  williout  first  recalling  that  short  and  true  picture  into 
which  Valerius  Maximus  compressed  the  career  and  origin  of  Marias. 
From  that  Marius,  he  says,  a  low-born  Arpinian,  an  obscure  man  in 
Rome,  who  was  even  as  it  were  disliked  as  a  candidate,  rose  that 
Marius,  who  subjugated  Africa,  drove  King  Jugurtha  before  his  chariot, 
annihilated  the  armies  of  the  Teutons  and  the  Cimbri,  whose  two-fold 
trophies  were  seen  in  the  city,  whose  seven  consulships  are  r^stered  in 
the  Fasti,  who,  from  an  exiled  Consul  and  a  proscribed  man,  became  a 
proscriber.  What  is  more  full  of  contrasts  than  his  career?  Yes,  this 
is  a  mail  who,  regarded  as  miserable,  seems  most  miserable,  or,  as  for- 
tunate, most  fortunate." — Gre^porovius. 

On  regaining  tlie  high  road,  we  must  (before  returning  to 
Sora)  turn  to  the  left  for  about  half  a  mile,  to  visit  the  won- 
derfully beautiful  Falls  of  the  Llris  at  Isola.  The  cascade 
(greatly  increased  by  the  draining  of  the  Lago  Fucino)  falls 
in  a  mass  of  water,  encircled  by  smalltir  streams,  from  beneath 
an  old  castle,  almost  into  the  midst  of  the  picturesque  town 
of  Isola.  The  colour  is  really  glorious,  and  the  Iris  is  even 
more  beautiful  than  that  of  Temi. 

(It  is  a  pleasant  drive  of  13  miles  from  Isola  down  the 
valley  of  the  Liris  to  the  station  of  Hocca-Secca  on  the  line 
from  Naples  to  Rome.  Arce  (seven  miles  from  Arpino)  is 
seen  upon  the  left:  it  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Arcanum^  where  Qtiintus  Cicero  had  a  villa.*  Rocca-Secca^ 
high  on  the  mountain-side,  is  falsely  mentioned  by  many 
authors  as  the  birthplace  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas^  who  was 

*  Cicero  a4  Q.  l^'r.  iiL  z,  9.  Ad  Att.  v.  i; 
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bom  in  the  family  house  at  Aquino.  The  Counts  of  Aquino 
had  a  fortress  at  Rocca-Secca,  but  it  was  never  used  as  a 
residence.) 

It  is  a  delightful  drive  of  about  five  hours  from  Sora  to 

S.  Gennano.  Four  miles  from  Sora,  on  the  left,  was  once 
the  little  Lake  of  La  Fosta,  but  it  has  been  entirely  drained, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  scenery.  As  we  approach 
Atina  many  ruined  tombs  appear  near  the  road-side. 

Atina  occupies  a  bUikuig  position  on  a,  iiill,  and  is  aj)- 
proached  by  a  beautiful  ascent  through  rocks  and  trees.  It 
has  an  old  castle,  with  a  Roman  statue  and  other  fragments 
built  into  its  walls.  The  position  strikingly  resembles  that 
of  Arpino.  The  Volscian  city  occupied  the  other  apex  of 
the  double  hill,  and  is  approached  by  a  very  steep  rocky 
path,  almost  a  staircase,  beginning  behind  a  convent,  oppo- 
site the  gate  of  the  later  town.  It  has  a  double  platform, 
guarded  by  two  ranges  of  ancient  walls,  and  at  the  summit  is 
the  citadel.  Antiquaries  suggest  firagments  of  masonry  as 
representing  temples,  &c.,  but  they  are  very  obscure.  The 
situation  is  most  imposing,  girt  in  by  rocks  and  with  views 
into  the  depths  of  wild  mountain  gorges. 

Pietro  Diacono  declares  Atina  to  have  been  the  oldest  of 
cities,  having  been  "  built  by  King  Saturnus,  after  he  was 
expelled  by  his  son  Jupiter."  Martial  speaks  of  its  age  in  his 
epigram  on  Marius  Atinates. 

**  Man,  quietse  cultor  ct  comes  vitae^ 
Quo  cive  prisca  gloiiatur  Atina." 

X.  92. 


In  some  of  its  old  inscriptions  the  town  is  called  Atina 
Satumi  filia."  The  place  must  have  been  of  great  strength. 
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and  is  mentioned  as  Atina  potens  "  by  Virgil  (iEn.  m). 
After  leaving  this  ancient  city,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
seen,  till,  on  descending  to  the  plain,  and  turning  the 
shoulder  of  the  hills,  the  great  convent  of  Monte  C 
and  the  castle  of  Rocca  Janula  below  it  are  discovered  upon 
the  right. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

MONTE  CASSINO. 

THE  great  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  is  now  brought 
within  a  few  hours  of  Rome  by  the  station  of  S.  Ger- 
mano  on  the  Naples  railway.  Though  it  is  bereaved  of  its 
former  splendours,  strangers  are  still  hospitably  received  with- 
in its  walls.  All  travellers  should  visit  it,  for  those  wlio  are 
careless  of  its  sacred  memories  and  historical  associations, 
will  find  sufficient  to  delight  them  in  its  architectural 
features,  and  in  its  position,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe. 

The  railway  to  S.  Germano  has  been  already  described  in 
preceding  chapters  as  far  as  Frosinone.  The  next  station, 
CeccanOy  is  at  the  foot  of  a  town  which  is,  externally,  perhaps 
the  most  picturesque  on  the  whole  line.  On  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  was  the  site  of  Fahrateria  Vetus. 

Ceprano  (distant  z\  miles  from  the  station)  has  an  old 
castle  which  was  the  scene  of  several  events  in  Papal  history. 
Paschal  II.  lived  here  while  he  was  quarrelling  with  Henry 
IV.  :  here  Lucius  IT.  had  his  interview  with  Roger  of  Sicily ; 
and  hither  the  cardinals  came  to  welcome  Gregory  X.  as 
Pope.  Here,  in  1266,  the  Count  of  Caserta,  left  by  Manfred 
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to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Garigliano,  fled  at  the  approach 
of  Charles  of  Anjou. 

"E  I'altra,  il  cui  ossamc  si  accof^lie 
A  Ccperan,  la,  dove  fu  bugiardo 
Ciascua  Puglicsc. 

Dmtttt  Inf.  xxviil  15. 

Crossing  the  Liris,  we  pass  near  the  site  of  the  Volscian 
FregellcCy  which  wjCs  colonized  by  Rome  b.  c.  328.  It  was 
destroyed  in  consequence  of  a  rebellion  in  b.  c.  125,  and 
Fabraieria  Nova  founded  in  its  stead. 

We  now  pass  Rocca-Secca  (described  Ch.  XVII.),  and 
leave,  to  the  right,  the  ruins  of  Aquino  (see  Ch.  XXIX.). 

From  a  great  distance,  the  convent  of  Monte  Cassino  is 
visible,  rising  on  the  hill-top  above  the  plain  of  the  Garigli- 
ano.  As  we  come  nearer,  we  see  the  splendid  old  castle 
of  Rocca  Janula,  half-way  up  the  ascent,  surrounded  with 
towers,  embattled  and  crenellated,  and  connected  by  a  long 
line  of  turretted  wall  with  the  town  of  San  Germano  at  its 
feet. 

San  Germano  *  is  wonderfully  picturesque.  It  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Roman  Casinum,  which  Strabo  describes  as 

the  last  town  of  I^tium  on  the  Latin  way.  Livy  (XXII.) 
telis  how  Hannibal  intended  occupying  it  to  prevent  the 
consul  Fabius  from  advancing  on  Campania;  but  was  led 
by  a  mistake  of  his  guide  to  Casilinum.  Silius  Italicus  speaks 
of  its  springs : 

**  Nymphisqite  habitata  Casinis 
Kura  evastantur.*' 

xiL  527. 

and  of  its  foggy  climate : 

*  The  inn  is  the  Albergo  Pompei,  a  ver\-  dean,  coTnTortablf,  pretty  littk  hotel  in 
a.  garden,  indeed  one  of  the  b^t  country  inns  in  luly.  Double-bedded  tooms  $ 
fftnciit  sing^le  roams  t  francs^  dinner  3  fnuics.  These  prices  should  be  mainiained. 
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**  et  nebttlosi  rura  Caani." 

iv.  227. 

Casiiium  continued  to  flourish  under  the  empire,  but  was 
destroyed  by  the  Lombards  in  the  6th  century.  Its  modern 
name  of  S.  Germano  is  derived  from  a  holy  bishop  of  Capua, 
a  contemporary  and  friend  of  S.  Benedict 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  just  above  the  high  road 
from  S.  Germano  to  Rome,  is  the  principal  relic  of  Casinum, 
an  AmphiDuaire,  small^  but  very  perfect  extemaUy,  built,  as 
an  inscription  *  narrates,  at  the  private  expense  of  Numidia 
QuadraLilla,  whose  life  and  death  are  celebrated^  by  i  imy 
the  younger.f  The  interior  is  an  utter  ruin. 

Above  the  Amphitheatre  is  the  little  Church  of  the  Crocifisso^ 
occup3mig  an  ancient  tomb  which  is  shown  as  that  of  Nu- 
midia Quadratilla.  It  is  cruciform  with  a  dome  in  the  centre, 
and  much  resembles  the  tomb  of  Gall  a  Placidia  at  Ravenna. 
The  blocks  of  stone  in  the  entrance-walls  are  colossal.  At 
the  head  of  the  steps  in  front  of  the  church  is  a  sacrificial 
altar.  The  hermit  who  takes  care  of  the  tomb  has  a  school 
above  it  Immediately  beneath  are  the  vast  remains  of  the 
Seminary  of  Monte  Cassino,  occupying  the  site  of  the  histori- 
cal convent  Piumbariola.  They  enclose  a  courtyard,  with  a 
well  and  an  old  flg-tree.  The  surrounding  corridors  remind 
one,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  Coliseum  before  tlie  spoliations 
of  Kosa.  A  httle  beyond,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  is  a 
garden  of  Indian  figs,  with  quite  a  settlement  of  small  houses 
amongst  the  great  cactus  plants.  The  view  in  returning  to 
S.  Germano  is  most  beautiful. 

Near  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Fiume  Rapido^ 

*  Now  at  Monte  Cassioo,  let  into  the  wall  of  a  gallery, 
t  Ep.  vu.  24. 
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are  some  ruins  of  a  Boman  viUa,  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Yarro  (called  by  Cicero  a  most  conscientious  and  upright 
man  "  ),  of  which  he  has  left  us  a  detailed  description  in  his 
Res  Rust.  III.  5.  It  was  here  that  Marc  Antony  iiidulgcd 
in  the  orgies,  against  which  Cicero  poured  forth  his  elo- 
quence. 

How  many  days  did  he  spend  in  that  villa  in  the  most  scandalous 
revels.  From  morning  onwards  it  was  one  scene  of  drinking,  gambling, 
and  vomiting.   Unhappy  house !  unhappy  indeed  in  its  change 'of 

masters.  For  Marcus  Varro  it  was  a  place  of  stiidioiis  seclusion,  not  a 
theatre  for  liis  lusts.  What  noble  discussions,  what  high  thouj^hts,  uhat 
>v(.)rks  originated  there  I  The  laws  of  the  Roman  people,  our  ancestral 
iradilions,  every  kind  of  scientific  and  learned  theory  !  but  with  you  as 
its  denizen  (no  master  you)  the  place  resounded  with  drunken  voices  ; 
the  floors  were  flooded,  and  the  walls  dripped  with  wine .  . 

Ck,  PhU,  ii.  41. 

The  churches  of  San  Germano,  though  modernized)  are 

full  of  interest.   The  CoUegiata  was  built  by  the  Abbot  Gisulf 

in  the  9th  century,  and,  though  greatly  altered  in  the  17  th 

century,  retains  its  twelve  ancient  marble  columns. 

Donkeys  may  be  obtained,  if  desired,  for  the  ascent  to  the 

Mona.ster)',  price  2  francs  each.     The  steep  and  stony  path 

winds  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  leaving  to  the  right  the 

ruins  of  the  castle  of  Rocca  yanula^  which  was  twice  besieged 

and  taken  by  Frederick  II.  At  each  turn  of  the  path  the  view 

is  fresh ;  at  each  it  is  more  beautiful.  We  look  down  upon  the 

purple  valley  through  which  winds  the  silver  thread  of  the 

GarigUano,  and  in  which  Aquino,  Pontecorvo,  and  many  other 

towns  are  lying.  Beyond,  girdling  in  the  plain  on  every  side, 

are  chains  of  mountains,  broken  into  every  conceivable 

form,  every  hue  of  colour  melting  into  the  faintest  blue, 

* 

tossing  far  away  in  billow  upon  billow  of  rocky  surge, 
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crested  or  coated  with  snow.  Sometimes,  as  you  turn  a  cor- 
ner, a  promontory  of  rock  juts  out  like  a  vast  buttress, 
covered  with  wood ;  sometimes,  the  path  itself  is  lost  in  the 
deep  thickets  where  only  the  blue  sky  can  be  seen  through 
the  twisted  boughs  of  the  dark  ilexes,  which  open  again  to 
adnait  a  new  snow-peak,  or  a  firesh  vista  of  purple  moun- 
tains.  Small  oratories  by  the  wayside  offer  shelter  from 
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the  wind  and  sun,  and  commemorate  tlie  Benedictine  story. 
First  we  have  that  of  S.  Placidus,  the  favourite  disciple  of 
the  patriarch;  then  that  of  S,  Scholastica,  the  beloved 

sister  ;  then  a  triple-chapel  wliere  one  of  the  l^enedictine 
miracles  occurred.  Beyond  these,  a  cross  upon  a  plat- 
form marks  the  final  meeting-place  of  Benedict  and  Scho<- 
lastica.  It  is  not  known  that  the  beloved  twin-sister  of  S, 
Benedict  ever  took  any  vows,  though  she  privately  dcdi- 
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cated  herself  to  God  from  childhood.  When  her  brother 
came  to  his  mountain  monastexy,  she  followed  him,  and 
founded  a  religious  house  in  the  valley  below  (it  is  sup- 
posed at  the  spot  called  Plumbaiiola),  where  she  devoted 
herself  to  a  life  of  prayer  with  a  small  community  of  pious 
women  her  companions. 

•*  There  is  something  strikini;  in  the  attachment  of  the  brotlier  and 
sister,  the  human  affecLiun  ^^lrllgghng  with  the  hard  spirit  ol  monastic 
cism.  S.  Scholastica  was  a  female  Benedict.  Equally  devout,  equally 
powerful  in  attracting  and  ruling  the  minds  of  recluses  of  her  own  sex, 
the  remote  foundress  of  convents,  almost  as  numerous  as  those  of  her 
brother's  rule.  With  the  most  perfect  harmony  of  disposition,  one  in 
holiness,  one  in  devotion,  they  were  of  different  sexes  and  met  but  once 
a  year.*' — Milman* 

It  was  here  that  they  met  for  the  last  time  and  passed  the 
day  together  in  pious  exercises.  At  this  last  interview  Scholas- 
tica implored  Benedict  to  remain  with  her  till  the  morning, 
that  they  might  praise  God  through  the  niglit ;  but  the  saint 
refused,  saying  thai  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  absent 
from  his  convent  Then  Scholastica  bent  over  her  clasped 
hands  and  prayed,  and,  though  the  weather  was  beautiful 
and  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  the  rain  began  imme- 
diately to  fall  in  such  torrents,  accompanied  l)y  thunder  and 
lightning  of  such  a  terrific  kind,  that  neither  Benedict  nor  the 
brethren  who  were  with  him  could  leave  the  place  where 
they  were.  "  The  Lord  be  merciful  to  you,  my  sister,"  said 
the  Abljot,  what  liave  you  done."  You  have  rejected  my 
prayers/'  answered  Scholastica,  "  but  God  has  been  more  mer- 
dfvil,"  and  thus  the  brother  and  sister  remained  together  till  the 
morning.  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  tells  the  stoiy,  says 
that  one  must  not  be  surprised  that  the  wish  of  tlie  sister 
was  heard  by  God  ratlier  than  that  of  the  brother,  because,  of 
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the  two,  the  sister  was  the  one  who  loved  him  the  most,  and 
with  God  the  one  who  loves  the  most  is  always  the  most 
powerful. 

As  we  draw  nearer  the  convent,  we  find  a  cross  m  the 
middle  of  the  way.    In  front  of  it,  a  grating  covers  the  mark 

of  a  knee  which  is  said  to  have  been  left  in  the  rock  bv  St. 
Benedict  when  he  knelt  there  to  ask  a  blessing  beibre  laying 
the  foundation-stone  of  his  convent. 

Benedict  came  hither  from  Subiaco,  when  he  had  ahready 
been  36  years  a  monk,  led  through  the  windings  of  the 
Apennines,  says  the  tradition,  alternately  by  two  angels  and 
two  bhds,  till  he  reached  this  spur  of  the  mountain  above  Ca- 
sinum,  which  had  then  ahready  been  ruined  by  Genseric. 
Strange  to  say,  the  inhabitants  of  this  wild  district  were,  in 
the  sixth  century  of  Christianity,  stiil  Pagan,  and  worshipped 
Apollo  in  a  temple  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where  also 
was  a  grove  sacred  to  Venus.  Gregory  the  Great  wrote  that 
which  he  was  told  by  four  of  Benedict's  disciples,  three  of 
■vvhom  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  the  monastery, 
and  one  of  whom,  Honoratus,  was  abbot  at  the  time : 

**Tlie  holy  man  (Benedict)  in  clianging  \m  liome  cliaiiged  not  his 
foe.  Nay,  rather  his  conflict  grew  the  more  severe,  inasmuch  as  he 
found  the  author  of  evil  himself  openly  warring  against  him.  The 
strong  place  called  Cassino  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  lofty  mountain 
which  enfolds  the  fort  in  a  broad  hollow ;  the  mountain  itself  rears  its 
peak  three  miles  into  the  air.  Here  stood  a  vt  i  v  am  lent  temple, 
in  which  Ajjollo  was  worshipped  In  heathen  fashion  by  the  foolish 
country  folk.  Groves  too,  devoted  to  devU-worship,  had  grown  \ip  on 
every  side,  in  wdiich  even  stiii  the  folly  of  a  crowd  of  misbelievers  kept 
up  blasphemous  sacrififes.  Hither  came  the  man  of  God,  brake  in 
pieces  tke  idol,  overthrew  the  altai-,  burnt  down  the  grove,  and  in 
Apollo's  own  temple  set  up  a  chapel  to  St.  Martin,  and,  where  the 
altar  of  the  god  had  stood,  a  chapel  to  St  John,  Here  he  tarried,  and 
1^  preaching  the  gospel  £ir  and  near  brought  over  a  host  of  converts  to 
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the  Faith.  This  was  more  than  his  old  enemy  could  quietly  bear.  So 
now,  not  secretly,  nor  in  dreams,  but  quite  openly  he  presented  himself 
before  the  saint,  and  with  great  shouts  complained  that  violence  was 
being  done  him.  To  whom  the  holy  man  answered  never  a  word,  tho' 
the  fiend  taunted  him  saying,  "  No  Benedict,  but  Maledict  thou ! 
What  hast  thou  to  do  with  me,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ?  ^* 

S,  Gregory  the  GrMf,  ii.  $. 

Dante  wTites  in  allusion  to  this ; 

**  Quel  monte,  a  cui  Cassino  h  nella  costa, 

Fu  frequentato  gia  in  su  la  cima 
Dalla  c^ente  injii^annala  e  mal  di>|i<)st3. 

Ed  io  son  quel  che  su  vi  portai  prima 
Lo  nome  tii  Colui  clic'n  terra  aildusse 
La  verita,  die  Lanto  ci  sublima ; 

£  tanta  grazia  sovra  me  rilusse, 
Ch'io  ritrassi  le  ville  circostanti 
Dali  'empio  culto  chel  mondo  sedusse." 

Far,  xxii. 

Seated  oa  the  greensward  in  front  of  the  convent,  with 
the  glorious  view  before  us,  it  will  be  interesting,  before  we 
enter  the  monastery,  to  go  back  to  its  story. 

According  to  a  bull  of  Pope  Zacharias  of  7  48,  the  abbey  was 
built  on  land  of  Tertullus,  father  of  the  young  riacidus,  one 
of  the  favourite  disciples  of  S.  Benedict.  The  Patriarch  was 
probably  attracted  to  that  especial  spot  by  the  desire  of 
attacking  Paganism  in  one  of  its  last  strongholds,  by  cutting 
down  the  grove  of  Venus,  and  destroying  the  temple  of 
ApoUo.  He  worked  with  his  own  hands  at  the  building,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  fought  in  person  with  the  £vil  One,  who 
tried  to  interfere  with  his  work,  and  to  have  subdued  him 
when  he  had  successfully  disinterred  unhurt  one  of  his  monks 
whom  the  arch-enemy  had  buried  under  a  fallen  wall. 

On  the  site  of  the  temple,  Benedict  built  two  oratories, 
one  to  St  John  Baptist  the  first  hermit,  the  other  to  St  Mar- 
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tin  ilie  famous  monk-bishop  of  Gaul.  Around  lUciu,  he 
erected  tlwellings  for  his  disciples,  with  mills,  store-houses, 
and  all  necessary  buildings,  so  that  everything  required  for 
daily  life  might  be  found  within  the  walls  of  the  monastery. 
"  Here  the  monastic  life,"  according  to  the  expression  of 
Pope  Urban  II.,  "flowed  from  the  heart  of  Benedict  as  from 
the  foimtain  of  I^aradise/'  *  for  here  he  composed  the  famous 
£ule  of  his  Order. 

The  Rule  of  S.  Benedict  was  founded  on  the  original 
observance  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  said  to  have 
been  delivered  to  Pachomius  for  the  use  of  the  eastern  her- 
mits by  an  angel,  but  to  this  he  added  many  details  to  fit  it 
for  a  community  residing  together. 

The  Rule  is  divided  into  73  chapters;  9  are  on  the 
respective  duties  of  the  abbot  and  monks ;  13  on  divine 
worship  \  29  on  discipline — offences  and  their  punishments  j 
10  upon  the  internal  administration  of  the  monastery ;  12 
on  different  subjects,  such  as  the  reception  of  strangers,  the 
conduct  to  be  observed  by  the  brethren  when  travelHng,  &:c. 

The  Rule  had  two  great  principles— constant  action  and 
implicit  obedience.  S.  Benedict  did  not  wish  that  his  monks 
should  confine  themselves  to  meditation  or  the  internal 
action  of  the  soul,  b  ut  insisted  upon  constant  outward  action 
either  of  manual  or  literary  labour.  Idleness,  he  averred, 
was  the  great  enemy  of  the  soul.  Every  hour  of  the  day  was 
to  be  employed  as  the  seasons  permitted,  and  as  the  praises 
of  God  were  to  be  sung  seven  times  a  day,  so  seven  hours 
of  the  day  were  to  be  devoted  to  active  labour.    If  any 

•  "  Ipse  omnium  monadiorum  pater,  et  Casinense  monasterium  caput  omnium  p«r- 
petuo  habeatur  et  merito^  nam  ex  eodem  loco  de  Benedictt  pectore  monastici  ordiois 
fdigio  quasi  de  Paradisi  (bote  emanaint."— Urhani^  ad  caU*  Chren,  Ctuintn, 
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monk  boasted  of  Iiis  own  proficiency  in  any  occupation,  that 
occupation  was  to  be  changed,  that  it  might  not  be  a  snare 
to  him.   Those  who  sold  the  produce  of  the  lands  of  the 
convent,  were  always  to  sell  a  little  cheaper  than  their 
neighbours,  for  the  love  of  God.   The  patrician  youths  who 
joined  the  community  were  in  all  things  to  live  on  equal 
terms  with  the  peasant  monks :  there  was  to  be  no  distinc- 
tion of  persons.    Obedience  in  the  eyes  of  Benedict  was  a 
work — "  obedientiae  laborem."   A  monk  only  entered  the 
convent  by  a  voluntary  sacrihce  of  self,  he  renounced  self 
utterly,  to  hx  his  soul  entirely  on  God.    To  the  monk 
his  superior  was  to  be  God's  earthly  representative:  to 
him  his  obedience  was  to  be  prompt,  perfect,  absolute. 
Obedience  was  the  first  step  of  humility.      Oar  liic  ui 
this  world,"  said  Benedict,  "  is  like  tiie  ladder  which  Jacob 
saw  in  his  dream:  in  order  that  it  may  reach  heaven, 
it  must  be  planted  by  the  Saviour  in  a  humbled  heart :  we 
can  only  mount  by  the  different  steps  of  humility  and 
discipline."   Difficult  as  it  may  seem  to  others,  the  founder 
asserted  that  he  believed  his  Rule  contained  nothing  too 
hard  or  too  difficult  to  follow,  and  ended  by  saying  that  it 
was  but  ''a  little  beginning,  a  modest  introduction  to 
Christian  perfection." — Initium  conversationis  .  .  .  banc 
niinimam  inchoationis  regulam,'* 

Thirteen  hundred  years  have  passed  away  since  the  Rule 
of  Benedict  was  laid  down,  yet  no  change  has  been  made  in 
it  by  his  followers.  The  only  reforms  have  led  back  to  a 
more  exact  observance  of  the  code  which  the  founder  drew 
up. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  has  left  us  a  biography  of  S. 
Benedict,  describes  his  life  at  Monte  Cassino,  how  he 
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devoted  himself  to  the  sick ;  how  he  paid  the  debts  of 
honest  people  oppressed  by  their  creditors ;  how  in  a  year 
of  famine  (a.  d.  539)  he  distributed  the  wealth  of  the  con- 
vent to  the  poor,  and  how,  when  the  monks  murnuired  at 
being  deprived  themselves,  he  said — "  You  have  not  enough 
to-day,  but  to-morrow  you  will  have  too  much" — and  on  the 
morrow  so  much  corn  was  brought  to  the  convent  doors  by 
unknusvn  iiands,  that  they  bad  not  room  to  stow  it  away. 

The  real  feeling  of  humility  which  actuated  the  life  of 
Benedict,  often  impelled  a  line  of  conduct  very  different  to 
that  which  in  later  and  more  corrupt  times  has  found  favour 
with  his  followers.  Thus,  when  he  heard  that  Martino,  an 
old  hermit,  in  a  cave  on  the  mountain-slope,  not  content 
with  shutting  himself  up  in  a  narrow  cell,  had  chained  him- 
self to  the  rock,  he  went  to  him  and  said — "  If  you  are 
indeed  a  servant  of  God,  you  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
chain  of  iron,  but  will  seek  rather  for  the  chain  of  Christ.** 

It  is  said  that  the  wonderful  ascendancy  which  S.  Bene- 
dict obtained  over  his  followers  was  greatly  assisted  by  his 
gift  of  second-sight. 

**  Habitue  k  se  vaincre  en  tout  et  a  lutter  avec  les  esprits  infenuiux, 

dont  les  tentations  et  les  apparitions  ne  lui  Tnanqiicrent  pas  pins  qu'aiix 
snciens  Peres  du  de.-cit,  ii  avait  acquis  le  don  cle  lire  datis  les  dines  et  de 
discerner  leur.s  plus  secretes  pensees.  II  n'en  usait  pas  seulement  pour 
diriger  le<^  jeunes  religieux,  dout  I'affluence  etait  toujours  gramlc  aupies 
de  lui,  dans  leurs  etudes  et  dans  les  travaux  d'agricuUure  et  dc  ma^on- 
nerie  qu'il  partageait  avec  eux :  dans  les  courses  lointaines  qu'ils  avaient 
parfois  It  accomplir  il  les  suivait  par  un  r^rd  interieur,  decouvrait  leurs 
moindres  manquementS}  les  reprimandait  au  retour,  les  astreignalt  en 
tout  k  lastricte  observance  de  la  r^gle  qu'ils  avaient  acceptee.  II 
exigeait  de  tous  I'obeissance,  la  siiicerite,  I'austere  regularite  dont  U 
donnait  le  premier  exemple." — MontcUembert,  Les  Moines  d  Occident. 

Thus,  when  a  patrician  youth,  whose  business  it  was  to 
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hold  a  candelabrum  before  the  abbot  while  he  was  at  sup- 
per, complained  inwardly,  sa3nng  to  himself,  "  Who  is  this 

man  before  whom  I  must  hold  a  candle ;  was  I  made  to 
be  his  slave/* — Benedict,  reading  his  heart,  rebuked  his 
pride,  and,  bidding  him  deliver  the  candle  to  another,  sent 
him  humbled  to  his  cell  The  fame  of  this  apparendy 
supernatural  power  of  Benedict  reached  the  ears  of  Totila, 
the  Ostrogoth  (in  542),  and  he  determined  to  test  it.  He 
dressed  up  one  of  his  chieftains,  Riggo,  in  his  royal  robes, 
and  sent  him  to  the  monastery  with  a  large  suite.*  Bene- 
dict, seated  here  before  the  convent  door,  saw  the  party 
approaching,  and  looking  up  from  his  book  said,  "  My  son, 
take  off  those  robes  which  you  are  wearing,  for  they  nre  not 
thine.*'  Biggo,  overwhelmed  with  amazement,  knelt  before 
the  monk,  and  then  returning  to  Totila,  brought  him  to  the 
abbey,  where  he  also  fell  prostrate  before  Benedict  nnd 
implored  his  blessing.  The  Abbot  having  thrice  in  vain  bade 
him  arise,  lifted  him  up,  and  then,  having  reproached  him 
with  his  outrages,  addressed  him  in  prophetic  tones,  saying, 
"  Thou  shalt  enter  Rome,  thou  shalt  pass  over  the  sea,  thou 
shalt  reign  for  nine  years,  but  in  the  tenth  year  thou  shalt 
die  and  be  summoned  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God." 
All  this  came  to  pass,  and  the  greater  humanity  of  Totila 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life  is  attributed  to  this  inter- 
view. 

In  the  same  way  Benedict  prophesied  to  Sabinus,  Bishop 
of  Canossa,  the  awful  storm  which  should  nearly  destroy 
Rome  in  559  \  and  when  the  patrician  Theoprobus,  finding 

him  overwhelmed  with  grief,  asked  the  cause,  he  foretold, 
with  many  tears,  the  destruction  of  his  own  monaster)'  by  the 
Lombards  40  years  after  his  death. 
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Of  the  many  stories  of  S.  Benedict,  one  is  especially  con- 
nected with  the  gate  of  Monte  Cassino. 

''One  day  the  Patriarch  was  seated  at  the  gate  of  his  monastery 
reading,  when  a  Gothic  captain  rode  tip  with  a  poor  peasant,  whose 
arms  were  tightly  bound,  and  whom  the  soldier  fiercely  drove  before 
him.  *  There  (said  the  peasant)  is  &ther  Benedict,'  and  the  Goth  inso- 
lently commanded  him  to  give  up  the  property  of  the  poor  man,  which 
the  captive,  hoping  to  procure  respite  from  torture,  declared  to  have 
been  committed  to  his  keeping.  The  saint  mjidc  no  answer,  but  calmly 
looked  up  from  his  book,  fixinsf  his  eyes  on  l)oth  ;  bcfoic  that  gaze  the 
peasant's  bonds  fell  off;  before  that  ga/e  the  solilier  trenilded,  repented, 
and  at  last  knelt  on  the  ground,  beseeching  pardon  from  the  aged  saint, 
who  raised  him  up,  admonished  him  to  turn  from  evil  and  use  mercy, 
then  gave  him  food  and  drink  in  the  monastery,  and  dismissed  him  with 
a  blessing.  There  are  few  scenes  in  hagiography  more  firaugjit  with  moral, 
or  that  suggest  so  fine  a  subject  for  the  artist— the  monastic  buildings 
on  the  mountain,  the  Abbot  seated  outside  with  his  scroll,  the  barbaric 
captain  and  the  frightened  peasant,  and  the  serene  glory  of  Italian  sun- 
set above." — Hemani  Ancunf  Christiamty, 

We  enter  the  abbey  by  a  gate  guarded  by  two  lions,  and 
ascend  a  low  vaulted  staircase,  the  only  portions  of  the  build- 
ing which  can  be  assigned  to  the  time  of  Benedict 

On  the  right  a  lamp  bums  before  an  old  marble  statue  of 
Benedict :  at  the  top  Benedict  and  Scholastica  kneel  before 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  Here  the  poor  peasants  of  tlie 
neighbourhood  in  their  wonderful  costumes, — ^some  quite 
Egyptian-looking,  assemble  to  receive  the  dole  of  the  con- 
vent 

The  low  vault  of  the  entrance  was  intended  to  show 
the  yoke  of  humility  to  which  the  entering  monk  mugt  bend. 
It  is  inscribed :  Fornicem  saxis  asperum  ac  depressum  tantcb 
moli  aditum  angustum  ne  mirerist  hospes,  angusium  fecit  pa- 

triarchcz  sanditas :  venerare potius  et  sospes  ingrcdcre.  Above 
the  gate  is  a  square  tower  (modernized  externally)  of  wliich 
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the  lower  portion  at  least  is  of  the  same  age.  It  contains 
two  chambers  inscribed ;  Pars  inferior  turris^  in  qua  S.  F, 

N.  Bcnedictus  dum  vlvcrat  Jiabitabat :  and,  Vetustissimum 
liabUacidum  in  quo  SSmi  patriarcIuB  discipuli  quiescebant. 

This  then  at  least  occupies  the  position  of  the  cell  where 
S.  Benedict  dwelt  for  23  years  (520-43),  and  which,  as  the 
source  of  monastic  law,  Pope  Victor  III.  has  not  hesitated 
to  compare  to  Sinai. 

H!)ec  domus  est  simllis  Sinai  sacra  jura  ferenti, 
Ut  lex  demonstrat  hie  quae  fuit  edita  quondam. 
Lex  hinc  exivit,  mentes  quae  ducit  ab  imis, 
£t  Yulgata  dedit  lumen,  par  climata  saecli.* 

Tlic  room  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  shown  as  that 
in  which  Benedict  saw  in  a  vision  the  death  of  the  bishop  St. 
Germano.  Here  also,  only  two  days  after  his  last  and  miracu- 
luusly-prolonged  interview  with  her,  he  saw  the  soul  of  his 
sister  Scholastica  ascending  as  a  dove  to  heaven,  and  becom- 
ing thus  aware  of  her  death  and  translation  was  filled  with 
joy,  and  his  gratitude  flowed  forth  ui  hymns  and  praises  to 
God."  He  then  begged  the  monks  to  fetch  her  body  that 
it  might  be  laid  in  the  tomb  in  which  he  should  rest  himself. 

The  brother  only  survived  the  sister  for  forty  days,  days 
spent  in  the  most  austere  observance  of  his  own  monastic 
rule.  Feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  bade  the  monks  to 
carry  him  to  the  oratory  of  S.  John  Baptist,  where  he  caused 
the  toml)  of  his  sister  to  be  opened.  Resting  by  its  side,  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  he  received  the  viaticum,  and  then,  ex- 
tending his  hands  to  heaven,  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his  com- 
panions, March  21,  543,  at  the  very  hour,  which,  according 
to  the  legend,  he  had  foretold.    Benedict  was  laid  by  Scho- 

*  Leo  Ostiensis.  Chron>  Casiiten,  iil  37. 
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lasticai  so  that  death  might  not  divide  those  whose  souls 
had  been  united  in  God." 

The  death  of  Benedict  is  said  to  have  been  miraculously 
revealed,  at  the  very  moment,  to  his  disciple  Maurus,  then  at 
Auxerre,  who  fell  into  a  trance  and  beheld  a  path  of  stars 
making  a  luminous  way  from  Monte  Cassino  to  heaven,  while 

a  mysterious  voice  announced  that  by  that  shining  way  tlie 
soul  of  the  Patriarch  had  passed  into  bUss. 

"Le  recit  legendaire  ajoate  que  plusleurs  rellgieux  de  saint  Benoit, 

en  ce  moment  eloiq^nes  du  Mont-Cassin,  furent  avertis  do  In  pei  te  qu'ils 
venaient  de  faire  par  ime  revelation,  et  qu'ils  virent  une  multitude 
d'ctoiles  former  uu  long  c'lemin,  qui  mouUit  vers  I'Orient.  \'ivc  ct 
fidclc  image  du  silloii  lumiaeux.  que  devait  tracer  le  genie  ])ci>(.;<lictin, 
en  eclairaiit  tour  a  lour  les  tenebres  du  luoyeu  age  el  la  civilibaiiou  dcs 
temps  modemes.'' — Alphonse  Dantier, 

Forty  years  after  the  death  of  S.  Benedict,  Monte  Cassino 
was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  Lombards,  and  lay  waste  for  more 
than  150  years,  durmg  which  time  the  monks  took  refuge  in 
Rome,  where  a  house  was  allotted  them  near  S.  John 
Lateran.  In  731  the  Abbot  Petronax  rebuilt  the  monastery, 
and  the  Duke  of  Beiieventum  restored  its  lands  which  had 
been  confiscated.  The  new  church  was  consecrated  by  Pope 
Zacharias  in  748,  when  he  free'd  the  patrimony  of  Monte 
Cassino  ftom  all  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  gave  its  abbot 
the  first  rank  after  the  bishops,  in  all  councils  and  public 
assemblies.  A  diploma,  still  preserved  at  Monte  Cassino, 
tells  how  at  this  time  the  Pope  looked  with  veneration  upon 
the  uncorrupt  bodies  of  S*  Benedict  and  Santa  Scholastica, 
but  did  not  venture  to  touch  them  with  his  hand. 

In  this  same  year  of  74S,  Carloman,  brother  oi  Pepin 
king  of  France,  having  first  made  a  retreat  on  Soracte^ 
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became  a  monk  of  Monte  Cassino.  To  test  his  humility,  the 
Abbot  made  him  the  shepherd  of  a  flock  of  goats  on  the 
mountaiii-side.  He  left  this  humble  occupation  to  act  as 
mediator  between  his  brother  Pepin  and  Astolphus  king  of 
the  Lombards,  and  died  in  a  monastery  at  Vienne,  though  his 
remains  were  transported,  by  his  own  desire,  to  Monte 
Cassmo. 

Another  monarch  was  at  this  time  a  monk  of  Monte 
Cassino,  Ratchis,  king  of  the  Lombards,  who  had  resigned 
his  crown  in  742.  His  wife  Tasia  and  his  daughter  Rattru- 
dis  followed  him,  and  rcfoundcd  in  the  valley  th-j  monastery 
of  Plumbariola,  which  had  been  first  set  on  foot  by  Scholas- 
ticd.  The  monk-king  occupied  his  leisure  moments  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  garden  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain, 
which  was  long  known  as  "  the  vineyard  of  Ratchis.*' 

At  the  end  of  the  same  century,  Charlemagne  visited 
Monte  Cassino,  and  accorded  it  a  variety  of  privileges  men- 
tioned in  a  document  in  the  archives.  He  gave  to  the  monks 
the  title  of  "  Chaplains  of  the  Empire."  The  Abbot  was  to 
be  called  Arch-chancellor "  and  "Gustos  of  the  Imperial 
Palace " ;  he  was  entitled  to  drink  out  of  gold,  to  have  his 
bed  covered  with  purple,  and  to  have  the  imperial  Labarum, 
or  a  gold  cross  studded  with  gems,  carried  before  him.  On 
his  return  to  France,  Charlemagne  addressed  to  tlie  Abbot  a 
poetical  letter  in  25  hexameters,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
monastic  library.  It  is  said  in  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
Benedictine  Rule  at  this  time,  that  when  Charlemagne  asked 
if  in  any  parts  of  his  vast  dominions  monks  of  other  Orders 
existed,  none  were  to  be  lound. 

Under  the  Abbot  Gisulf,  the  community  became  so 
numerous  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  them  by  large 
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buildings  at  S.  Germano,  and  the  church  built  at  this  time 

still  remains.  But  this  prosperity  was  of  short  duration, 
for  the  convent  was  attacked  and  taken  by  Saracens  in 
884,  shortly  after  the  Emperor  Louis  IL  and  his  wife  Engel- 
burga  (coming  against  the  Saracens  in  Calabria)  had  been 
magnificently  received  there.  All  the  muiik.-^  who  were  de- 
fending the  walls  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  Abbot  Ber- 
thaire  was  absent  at  the  time,  but  when  the  enemy  had  retired 
for  a  time,  he  returned  to  bury  his  slaughtered  brethren. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Saracens  returned  to  attack  the  con- 
vent  in  the  valley,  where  many  monks  Hying  from  other  mon- 
asteries had  taken  refuge.  S.  Berthaire  refused  to  desert 
them,  and  he  and  all  his  monks  were  massacred  in  the 
church,  as  he  was  elevating  the  Host,  and  the  convent  was 
pillaged  and  destroyed. 

The  small  remnant  of  monks  took  refuge  at  Teano,  where 
their  misfortunes  seemed  to  come  to  a  climax,  when  the 
manuscript  Rule  of  S.  Benedict  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

But  in  949  Monte  Casshio  was  rebuilt  by  the  Abbot 
Aligerus,  and  became  richer  than  ever,  the  Emperor  Otho 
the  Great,  Henry  II.  (cured  of  an  illness  by  intercession  of 
S.  Benedict),  Conrad  II.,  and  Henry  III.  (pilgrims  to  Monte 
Cassino),  ha\ing  increased  its  privileges  and  added  to  its 
donations.  Puffed  up  by  his  vast  wealth,  the  Abbot  Manson 
lived  hke  a  prince,  hunted  with  a  vast  retinue  of  knights, 
and  dressed  all  his  servants  in  silk.  To  visit  him  came 
S.  Nilus  the  hermit,  but,  while  waiting  for  the  abbot  in  the 
conventual  churcli,  he  heard  the  gay  sounds  of  a  harp  and 
singing  from  the  hall  where  the  monks  were  at  dinner,  and 
said  to  his  companions,  Come,  let  us  leave  this  house 
upon  which  the  wrath  of  God  must  shortly  falL"  Within  the 
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year,  Alberic,  Bishop  of  Marsia,  having  determined  in  those 
licentious  times  to  give  up  his  episcopal  see  to  one  of  his 
illegitimate  sons,  wished  to  compensate  himself  with  the 
abbey  of  Monte  Cassino.  So,  with  loo  pieces  of  silver,  he 
bribed  the  inhabitants  of  Capua,  who  had  a  spite  of  their 
own  against  Manson,  to  put  out  his  eyes,  and  to  seize  the 
monastery  for  him.  They  beguiled  the  abbot  into  the 
church  of  S.  Benedetto  at  Capua,  and,  gouging  his  eyes,  sent 
them  wrapped  in  a  linen  cloth  to  Alberic,  who  died  sud- 
denly, while  he  was  waiting  to  receive  them. 

Pope  Leo  IX.  visited  Monte  Cassino  accompanied  by  the 
Duke  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  and  his  brother  Frederic,  who, 
taking  tlie  monastic  habit,  was  elected  abbot  in  the  reign  of 
Victor  IL,  whom,  in  1057,  he  succeeded  upon  the  Papal 
throne  as  Stephen  X.,  but  continued  lor  some  time  to  reside 
at  Monte  Cassino.  In  t  071  Alexander  IL,  assisted  by  the 
Cardinals  Hildebrand  and  Peter  Damian,  consecrated  the 
new  church  of  Desiderius.  This  abbot  was  the  great  friend 
of  Hildel)rand,  and  to  him  the  great  Pope  \vrote  his  iirst  letter 
announcing  his  election  to  the  Papacy.  In  the  Norman  wars 
of  this  reign  Monte  Cassino  played  a  conspicuous  part  The 
Bishop  of  Rosella  had  taken  a  great  treasure  to  the  tomb  of 
St.  Benedict  for  protection,  and  it  was  seized  by  the  Prince 
of  Capua.  Hildebrand  was  so  furious  at  the  feeble  defence 
the  abbey  had  made,  that  he  placed  it  under  interdict, 
but  the  Prince  of  Capua  restored  the  treasure  under  the 
terrors  of  excommunication.  It  was  Desiderius  who  called 
in  Kobert  Guiscard  to  the  aid  of  Hildebrand.  When  the 
Pope  was  compelled  to  leave  Rome,  Desiderius  received  him 
at  Monte  Cassino,  with  all  his  fugitive  cardinals  and  bishops. 
That  night  the  Pope  and  abbot  watched  in  prayer  beside  the 
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tomb  of  the  founder,  and  as  the  morning  dawned,  Hilde- 
brand  cried  in  the  voice  of  prophecy,—*'  Al)l»ot  of  Monte 
Cassino,  thou  wilt  be  my  successor/'  In  the  following  year 
(1086)  Desiderius  was  elected  to  the  Papal  throne  as  Victor 
TII.  For  a  whole  year  he  refused  the  dignity,  then  the 
Tapal  insignia  were  forced  upon  hiin  in  tlie  church  of  Sta, 
Lucia.  Four  days  after,  he  fled,  and  laid  them  aside  at 
Monte  Cassino.  The  great  Matilda  of  Tuscany  herself  had 
to  come  to  insist  upon  his  allowing  himself  to  be  re-installed. 
After  a  short  but  momentous  reign,  he  returned  to  die  at 
Monte  Cassino.  In  his  time  the  abbey  may  be  considered 
to  have  reached  the  climax  of  its  glory. 

Under  Urban  II.  (1088-99),  Monte  Cassino  was  visited 
by  Robert  of  Normandy,  Eustace  de  Bouillon,  and  other 
crusading  chiefs  on  their  way  to  Brindisi,  w  ho  came  to 
impart  virtue  to  their  swords  by  touching  with  them  the 
shrine  of  the  saint.  In  the  library  of  tlie  convent  are  two 
curious  letters  written  about  this  time  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  Comncnus  to  the  Abbot  Oderiscus,  in  answer  to 
letters  of  his  beseeching  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  towards 
the  Frankish  army. 

In  the  time  of  Paschal  II.  (1099 — iioo),  the  abbey  was 
the  scene  of  internal  war,  because  Bruno,  Bisliop  of  Segni, 
elected  abbot,  when  warned  by  the  Pope  that  he  could  not 
hold  both  dignities  together,  tried  to  insist  upon  choosing 
his  own  successor.  On  the  death  of  Paschal,  John  of  Gaeta, 
a  monk  of  Monte  Cassino,  was  chosen  Pope  as  Gelasius  II. 
In  the  succeeding  reigns  the  want  of  internal  harmony  in  the 
convent^  and  the  fact  of  the  abbot  siding  with  the  antipope 
Anacletus,  led  to  the  spoliation  of  Monte  Cassino  by  Roger 
of  Sicily.    In  1199  San  Gemxaiio  was  pillaged  by  tlie  Ger- 
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mans  under  aie  Seneschal  Markwald  d'Anneweiler ;  but  the 
abbey  was  successfully  defended  by  the  warlike  Abbot  Rof- 
fedo.  In  120S  a  general  assembly  was  convoked  at  S. 
Germano  by  Innocent  III.,  who  loaded  Monte  Cassino  with 
benefits. 

Up  to  this  time  the  sciences  and  high  theological  studies 
had  not  ceased  to  be  cultivated  at  Monte  Cassino.  The 
best  professors  of  the  newly-established  university  of  Naples 
were  chosen  amongst  its  monks.  But  a  few  years  later  the 
university  of  Naples  would  have  vainly  asked  for  theologi- 
cal professors  from  hence.  The  abbey  and  its  neigh- 
bouring fortress  of  Rocca  Janula  were  entirely  occupied  by 
imperial  troops,  and  the  monks  nearly  dispersed.  Their 
school  was  dissolved  and  the  monastic  buildings  turned  into 
a  manutactory  of  arms.  *  In  the  words  of  the  abbot  Ber- 
nardo, "  the  house  of  God  became  truly  a  den  of  thieves." 
In  1 25 1  Pope  Alexander  IV.  hoped  to  resuscitate  the  fame 
of  the  abbey,  b}  persuading  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  had 
been  educated  within  its  walls,  to  become  its  head,  but  the 
''Seraphic  Doctor"  never  would  accept  any  ecclesiastical 
promotion.  The  captivity  of  Monte  Cassino  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  victory  of  the  French  over  Manfred  at  S. 
Germano  (Feb.  i,  1266)  for  which  Charles  of  Aiijou  re- 
turned public  thanks  at  the  tomb  of  S.  Benedict. 

It  is  in  allusion  to  this  time  of  suspended  learning  at 
Monte  Cassino,  and  to  the  years  of  luxurious  living  which 
followed,  that  Dante  represents  S.  Benedict  in  i'.^radise  as 
lamenting  that  his  Rule  remains  on  eartli  only  to  hll  so  much 
waste  paper,  for  no  one  observes  it. 


*  See  Dander,  i.  3a> 
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"  La  regola  mia 
Rimasa  h  giu  per  danno  delle  carte. 

Le  mura,  che  soleano  esser  badia, 
Fatte  sono  spelonche,  e  le  cocolle 
Sacca  son  piene  di  larina  ria. 

Ma  grave  usura  tanto  non  si  tolle 
Contra  '1  piacer  di  Dio,  quanto  quel  fnitto 
Che  fa  il  cuor  de'  monaci  si  foUe." 

Parad.  xxii. 

Benevento  da  Imola  commenting  on  this  passage  says  : — 

"To  the  clearer  understanding  of  this  passage,  I  will  repeat  what  my 
venerable  preceptor,  Boccaccio  of  Certaldo,  pleasantly  narrated  to  me. 
He  said,  that  when  he  was  in  Apulia,  being  attract^  by  the  fame  of 
the  place,  he  went  to  the  great  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  And,  being  eager  to  see  the  library,  which  he  had 
heard  was  very  noble  $  he,  humbly,  gentle  creature  that  he  was }  be- 
sought a  monk  to  do  him  the  favour  to  open  it.  Pointing  to  a  lofty 
staircase,  he  answered,  stiffly,  *  Go  up  ;  it  is  open,'  Jo\"fnlly  ascending, 
he  found  the  place  of  so  great  a  treasure  without  door  or  fastening,  and, 
having  entereil,  lie  saw  the  grass  growing  upon  the  wintlows,  and  all  the 
t)Ooks  and  shelves  covered  witii  dust.  And,  wondering,  he  began  to 
open  and  turn  over,  now  this  book  and  now  that,  and  found  there  many 
and  various  volumes  of  ancient  and  rare  works.  From  some  of  them 
whole  sheets  had  been  torn  out,  in  others  the  margins  of  the  leaves  were 
clipped,  and  thus  they  were  greatly  defaced.  At  length,  full  of  pity  that 
the  labours  and  studies  of  so  many  illustrious  minds  should  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  such  profligate  men,  grievhig  and  weeping  he  with- 
drew. And  coming  into  the  cloister,  he  asked  a  monk  whom  he  met, 
why  those  niost  preciou?  books  were  so  vilely  mutilated.  He  replied, 
that  some  of  the  morks,  wishing  to  gain  a  few  ducats,  cnt  ont  a  handful 
of  leaves,  and  made  psalters  which  they  sold  to  boys,  and  likewise  of 
the  margins  they  made  breviaries  which  they  sold  to  women.  IS  ow, 
therefore,  O  scholar,  rack  thy  brains  in  the  making  of  books ! " 

In  1326,  John  XXIL,  declaring,  from  Avignon,  that  he 
wished  to  do  honour  to  S.  Benedict,  raised  the  abbacy  into 
a  bishopric,  and  the  monks  into  a  chapter  of  canons.  Nine 
bishops  succeeded  thus,  but  the  honour  was  never  welcomed 
vou  ri.  15 
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at  Monte  Cassino,  as  it  was  found  to  afford  an  excuse  for 
interference  witii  monastic  election,  and  it  came  to  an  end  in 
1370. 

In  the  15th  century  the  power  of  Monte  Cassino  began 
steadily  to  decline :  its  fall  being  greatly  due  to  its  being 
made  an  Abbey  in  commenda?n.  The  Abbot  Carafia  played 
into  the  hands  of  his  own  family :  the  Abbot  Scarampa  (the 
first  Abbot  Commendator)  spent  the  wealth  of  the  abbey  in  a 
crusade.  Paul  II.  made  himself  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino 
in  order  to  abstract  its  revenues :  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  after- 
wards Leo  X.,  was  made  abbot  when  he  was  only  eleven 
years  old,  and  was  besieged  at  Monte  Cassino  (which  sue* 
cessfully  resisted)  by  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova. 

la  1649  the  abbey  began  to  be  entirely  rebuilt  in  the 
style  of  the  Renaissance  under  the  Abbot  Squarcialupi,  and 
was  reconsecrated  by  Benedict  XIII.  in  1729. 

The  last  flicker  of  prosperity  for  Monte  Cassino  was  in 
1798,  when  the  abbatial  palace  of  S.  Germane  was  occupied 
Vlor  a  time  by  Kmg  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Caroline  of 
Naples.  Soon  after,  the  French  army,  becoming  victorious, 
occupied  S.  Germano,  and  laid  tremendous  requisitions  upon 
Monte  Cassino,  upon  })ain  of  its  immediate  destruction.  The 
ransom  was  paid,  but  the  fate  of  the  convent  was  only  warded 
off  for  a  time,  and  it  was  soon  after  completely  pillaged,  a 
young  monk  named  Erasmus  being  cruelly  murdered  in  at> 
tempting  to  defend  the  archives.  In  1806  all  the  Houses  of 
the  Benedictine  Order  were  suppressed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples ;  Monte  Cassino,  La  Cava,  and  Monte  Vergine,  being 
preserved  simply  as  Libraries,  with  a  few  monks  to  guard 
them.  After  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  Monte  Cassino  had 
a  temporary  recovery,  and  since  tlxe  Sardinian  occupation  its 
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services  to  literature  have  exempted  it  from  the  entire  con- 
fiscation which  has  fallen  on  all  other  religious  houses.  But 
the  poor  monks  have  a  bare  subsistence,  and  times  are 

indeed  chani^e  1  since  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino  was  the 
first  baron  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  administrator  of  a 
diocese  (created  132 1)  composed  of  37  parishes;  while 
amongst  the  dependencies  of  the  abbey  were  4  bishoprics, 
2  princip-ihties,  20  countships,  250  castles,  440  towns  and 
villages,  336  manors,  23  sea-ports,  33  islands,  200  mills,  300 
tracts  of  land,  and  1662  churches.  Its  revenues  at  the  end 
of  the  1 6th  century,  were  valued  at  500,000  ducats. 

But  we  have  lingered  too  long  over  the  history  of  the 
abbey,  and  as  yet  have  only  visited  the  cell  of  S.  Benedict, 
which,  indeed,  unbelievers  say  only  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
restoration  under  Desiderius. 

A  beautiful  and  spacious  court-yard,  by  Bramante,  adorned 
with  statues  of  the  chief  benefactors,  and  with  a  noble  foun- 
tain in  the  midst,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  building.  Open 
arcades,  on  either  side,  display  other  courts,  now  used  as 
gardens,  where,  amid  the  flowers,  are  preserved  many 
portions  of  the  granite  pillars  from  the  church  which 
Desiderius  built  in  the  eleventh  century.  Colossal  statues  of 
Benedict  and  Scholastica  guard  the  ascent  to  the  upper 
quadrangle,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  statues  of  the  great 
benefactors  of  the  convent,  those  on  the  right  being  royal, 
those  on  the  left  papal.  Near  tlie  entrance  of  the  church  are 
the  parents  of  Benedict,  of  Placidus,  and  of  Maurus.  The 
living  raven  which  hops  about  here,  and  which  is  quite  a 
feature  of  the  monastery,  commemorates  the  ravens  which 
miraculously  guided  the  patriarch  hither  from  Subiaco. 

Accurate  description^  still  exist  of  the  church  of  Desi- 
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derius,  which  was  approached  by  a  wide  atrium,  and  divided 
by  20  granite  columns.  Both  the  atrium  and  the  interior  of 
the  church  were  covered  with  mosaic  representations  of  New 
Testament  subjects,  by  artists  imported  from  Constantinople, 
Over  the  present  entrance  is  an  inscription  relating  the  story 
of  the  cliurch.  The  present  gates  have  the  plates  of  the 
original  bronze  doors,  inlaid  in  silver  letters  with  a  list  of  all 
the  possessions  of  the  abbey  in  1066,  when  they  were  made 
at  Constantinople  for  De^iderius. 

The  present  Church  was  built  in  1640  in  the  form  of  a 
I^tin  Cross.  It  is  of-  the  most  extreme  magnificence, 
exceeds  S.  Peter's,  and  rivals  the  Certosa  of  Pavia  in  the 
richness  and  variety  of  its  marbles.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is 
painted  by  Luca  Giordano^  and  by  the  same  painter  is  a  great 
fresco  over  the  doors,  of  the  consecration  of  the  first  basilica 
by  Alexander  II. 

The  stalls  of  the  choir,  though  renaissance,  are  splendid 
specimens  of  carved  woodwork  ;  in  the  centre  of  each  is  a 
Benedictine  saint.  Here  hang  four  great  pictures  by  Fran- 
cesco Solinus.  In  the  left  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Fietro 
de*  Medici,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Garigliano,  Dec.  27, 
1503,  by  tlie  overcrowding  and  sinking  of  a  boat,  in  which 
he  was  taking  flight  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  by  Gon- 
salvo  da  Cordova.  The  bas-reliefs  are  by  San  Gailo.  In 
the  opposite  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Guidone  Fieramosca, 
last  Prince  of  Mignano.  In  the  side  chapels  are  several 
works  of  Marco  Mazzaroppi^  the  best  being  S.  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Andrew.  Beneath  tlie 
high  altar  and  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  lamps,  repose 
Benedict  and  Scholastica,  with  these  words  only  over  their 
grave : 
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**  Benedictum  et  Scholasticam, 
Uno  in  terris  partu  editos, 

Una  in  Dciim  pietate  coelo  redditos» 

Units  liic  excipit  tumulus 
Mortalis  deposit!  pro  *Eternitate  custos.** 

In  the  cxypt  below,  where  Tasso,  on  his  last  journey  to 
Rome,  knelt  by  the  founder's  tomb,  are  some  ruined  frescoes 
by  the  rare  master  Marco  da  Siena,    In  the  sacristy  a 

number  of  magniftcent  old  copes  are  preserved.  Here  are  a 
curious  old  brazier  and  a  stone  lavatory. 

The  Refectory  contains  an  immense  picture  by  Francesco 
and  Leandro  Bassano,  In  the  upper  part,  Christ  is  repre- 
sented performing  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  ;  in 
the  lower,  S.  Benedict  is  distributing  the  symbolical  bread 
of  the  Benedictine  Rule.  The  painter  Leandro  has  intro- 
duced his  own  figure  to  the  left  of  the  saint  In  the  comer 
is  John  Calvin,  livid  witli  disgust. 

The  Library^  built  in  the  i6th  century,  by  the  A.bbot 
Squarcialupi,  still  contains  about  20,000  volumes.  Its  origin 
mounts  up  to  the  foundation  of  the  abbey,  for  S,  Benedict 
mentions  it  in  one  of  the  rules  of  his  Order.  800  original 
diplomas  remain,  containing  the  charters  and  privileges 
accorded  to  the  abbey  by  popes,  emperors,  and  kings.  The 
collection  of  Lombard  charters  deserves  especial  notice  on 
account  of  the  miniatures  placed  at  the  head  of  each,  a  con- 
temporary portrait-gallery  rudely  executed,  but  at  least 
interesting,  as  displaying  the  costume  of  the  time.  The 
earliest  charter,  bearing  date  884,  is  of  a  Prince  of  Beneven- 
turn,  and  begins — "Ajo  Dei  providentia  Longobardorum 
gentis  princcps."  The  eadiest  bull  is  that  of  Pope  Zacharias 
of  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.   Amongst  the  MSS.  is 
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a  co-eval  MS.  of  Dante.  Most  of  the  pictures  at  Monte 
Cassino  were  removed  to  form  the  gallery  at  Naples.  A 

few  sketches  by  old  masteiis,  which  remain,  are  collected  in 
the  cell  of  S.  Benedict. 

It  requires  more  than  a  passing  visit  to  Monte  Cassino  in 
order  really  to  appreciate  it  The  views  are  such  as  grow 
upon  one  daily  and  arc  full  of  interest.  The  hip^hest  peak  is 
Monte  Cairo,  near  the  foot  of  which  is  the  patriarchal  castle 
of  the  family  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Through  the  valley 
winds  the  Garigliano.  In  the  plain  between  it  and  the  sea 
the  great  battle  was  gained  by  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova,  in 
which  Pietro  de'  Medici  perished,  to  whom  his  imcle  Cle- 
ment VII.  gave  a  tomb  here.  Between  the  mountains  the 
Mediterranean  may  be  descried,  glittenng  in  the  bay  of  Gaieta. 

*' Au  sominet  de  sa  montagae  le  moine  bentidictin,  degage  desvains 
bruits  de  la  terre,  pent,  dii  Ibnd  de  sa  cellule,  contempler  Dieii  dan?  la 
plus  admirable  de  ses  (jeuvres,  el  par  suite  eprouver  de  ces  ravissements 
intimes  qui  font  oubUer  aux  ^mes  reveuses  les  douleurs  de  la  passion  et 
les  amertumes  du  sacrifice.  On  I'a  remarque  souvent,  et  le  lieu  de  le 
rappeler  id,  la  plupart  des  fondateurs  d'ordres  religieux  ont  montre  nne 
coanaissance  profonde  du  coeur  humain,  en  choisissant  pour  y  b&tir  leur 
premiere  demeure  les  sites  a  la  fois  les  plus  beaux  et  les  plus  recueillis. 
Cetait  un  dedommagement  offert  ^  la  faiblesse  et  aux  tendances 
Tjaturelles  de  rhomme,  qui  sent  toujour?  le  besoin  de  retremper  sa  foi 
aux  sources  vivcs  de  la  nature,  pour  remonter  ensuite  du  spectacle  de  la 
creation  a  la  sublime  idt^e  du  Createur." — AlpJmue  Dantier, 

In  the  evening,  delightful  walks  may  be  taken  to  the 
different  ruins  and  old  chapels  in  the  neighbourhood  In  the 
old  Coltegiata  of  S.  Germano  it  will  be  interesting  to  recall 
the  picturesque  legend  of  *'  Le  Suore  Morte." 

'  Two  ladies  of  an  illustrious  family  had  joined  the  sisterhood  of  S. 
Scholastica.  Though  in  other  respects  exemplary  and  faithful  to  their 
religious  profession,  they  were  much  given  to  scandal  and  vain  talk ; 
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which  being  told  to  S.  Benedict,  it  displeased  him  j^reatlv  ;  and  he 
sent  to  them  a  messaj^e,  that  if  they  did  not  refrain  their  tongues  and  set 
a  better  example  to  the  community  he  would  excommunicate  them.  Tlie 
nuns  were  at  first  alarmed  and  penitent,  and  promised  aiuendment ;  but 
the  habit  was  too  strong  for  their  good  resolves ;  they  continued  theic 
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vain  and  idle  talking,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  folly,  tli^  died.  And 
being  of  great  and  noble  lineage,  they  were  buried  in  the  church  near 
the  altar ;  and  afterwards,  on  a  certain  day,  as  S.  Benedict  solemnized 
mass  at  that  altar,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  officiating  deacon 
uttered  the  usual  words,  '  Let  those  who  are  excommunicated,  and  for- 
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bidden  to  partake,  depart  and  leave  us  ' ;  behold,  the  two  nuns  rose  up 
from  their  graves,  and  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  with  faces  drooping 
and  averted,  they  glided  out  of  the  church.  And  thus  it  happened  every 
time  that  the  mass  was  celebrated  there,  imtil  S.  Benedict,  taking  pity 
upon  them,  absolved  them  from  their  sins,  and  they  rested  in  peace.'* 
•^yamesof^s  Monastic  Orders, 

Monte  Cassino  is  still  (1S74)  the  residence  of  the  learned 
and  venerable  Padre  Tosti,  who  vies  with  his  brethren  in 

kindness  shown  to  strangers  and  the  hospitality  with  which 
they  are  received.  Though  "  spogliati " — say  the  monks — 
Providence  still  watches  over  the  children  of  S.  Benedict^ 
and  has  preserved  this,  his  most  important  convent,  from 
destruction : "  they  are  constantly  occupied  in  education,  and 
there  is  a  great  college  in  the  convent. 

Monte  Cassino  should  be  visited  after  Subiaco.  At 
Subiaco,  S.  Benedict  is  seen  s&siMonk;  at  Monte  Cassino,  as 
a  Prince. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


AQUINO  AND  PONTECORVO. 

(This  delightful  cxcuis.ion  may  easily  be  made  from  the  comfortable 
hotel  (Alliergo  Pompei)  at  S.  Germane.  A  carriage  for  the  day,  with 
two  horsesy  costs  lo  francs,  aiid  a  buono-mauo  of  2  francs.) 

WE  left  S.  Germano  on  a  lovely  April  morning,  when 
the  effect  of  the  mountains  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  mist  which  underlaid  them,  and  wrapped  the  "  Nebulosi 
rura  Casini "  in  a  soft  veil  of  haze.  The  road  passes  beneath 
the  amphitheatre,  and  continues  u^der  the  mountains,  with 
their  towns  of  Piedemonte  and  Palazzuoio.  Oaks  are  allowed 
to  grow  here  for  the  sake  of  the  acorns,  and  form  avenues — 
most  beautiful  in  a  country  where  timber  is  so  scarce.  By 
the  way -side,  shepherdesses  in  white panni  sit  spinning  witli 
distaffs,  while  they  watch  their  goats,  and  form  beautiful 
pictures,  as  the  light  falls  through  the  branches  upon  their 
gold  ornaments  and  scarlet  embroidered  aprons.  In  this 
land  of  strong  light  and  shadow,  how  wonderful  an  effect  is 
given  by  the  massy  folds  of  the  projecting  headdress  and  the 
simple  lines  of  the  costume. 

At  the  mediaeval  tower  of  S.  Gregorio,  the  road  to  Aquino 
turns  off  to  the  left  through  the  brilliant  plain  of  young  corn, 
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and  the  carriage  stops  near  the  desolate  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Libera, 


S.  Maria  Libera,  Aquino. 


It  is  a  most  lovely  spot.  A  gigantic  flight  of  massive 
marble  steps,  worthy  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  was  once 
the  approach  to  a  temple,  and  now  leads  to  a  church  which 
is  built  out  of  its  ruins,  and  encrusted  with  fragments  of  its 
carving,  'i'lie  great  door  is  surrounded  by  glorious  friezes 
of  acanthus  in  the  highest  relief,  which  it  was  intended  to 
remove  to  the  Museum  at  Naples,  but  which  have  fortunately 
been  permitted  to  remam  here.  In  front  was  a  portico  like 
that  of  Civita  Castellana :  its  pillars  remain,  and  its  restora- 
tion is  intended.  Over  ilie  principal  door  is  a  mosaic  of  the 
1 2th  century — "  of  the  best  style,"  says  Salazzaro,  "and  like 
that  of  Capua."  It  represents  the  Virgin,  in  a  blue  tunic, 
with  the  Child  holding  a  scroll,  and  below,  on  either  side,  a 
sarcophagus,  with  a  female  head  projecting  from  it,  one 
inscribed  "  Ottolina,"  the  other  "  Maria."  The  intro- 
duction of  these  sarcophagi  in  the  mosaic,  is  believed  to 
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render  it  certain  that  the  persons  alluded  to  were  the 
founders,  and  are  buried  in  the  churchy  where  two  stone 

coffins  have  been  found  and  are  ascribed  to  them.  Ottohna 
has  been  identified  with  the  wife  of  Adinolfo,  son  of  Lan< 
dolfo  of  Aquino,  first  Count  of  Alsito,  and  sister  of  Gregorio 
and  Aimone  of  Isola.  She  was  sister-in-law  to  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  Maria,  but  she  is 
believed  to  have  been  either  the  mother  or  the  daughter  of 
Ottolina. 

The  interior  of  the  church  was  very  curious,  having  six 
pillars  on  one  side  of  the  nave  and  only  three  on  the  other. 

It  has  nil  lately  been  roofless  and  used  as  a  Cauipo  Santo, 
Now,  Mgr.  Paolo  de  Niguesa,  the  venerable  and  much  hon- 
oured bishop  of  Aquino,  is  restoring  it  for  use,  but,  alas,  from 
a  love  of  uniformity,  is  destroying  its  interest,  by  making  one 

side  exactly  like  the  other. 
Close  to  tlie  church  is  a  beautiful  little  Triump/uU  Archy 


Triumphal  Arch,  Aquino. 


with  Corinthian  colunms.   A  mill-stream  has  been  directed 
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through  it,  and  it  stands  reflected  in  the  clear  water,  which 
falls  below  it  in  a  series  of  miniature  cascades.  It  it  a  sub- 
ject unspoilt  by  Rosa  and  his  followers,  and  which  would 
entrance  an  artist. 

Descending  the  great  marble  staircase,  we  find  a  lane 
following  the  Via  Latina^  which  retains  some  of  its  ancient 
lava  pavement,  but  in  other  places  this  is  torn  up  to  make 
the  walls  at  the  sides.  Passing  a  succession  of  Roman 
fragments,  we  reach  the  ruined  Church  of  S,  Tomaso^  in 
which  are  several  beautiful  pieces  of  frieze  from  the  temples. 
A  little  l)cy(jiui,  the  Via  l.aiina.  is  crossed  by  the  massive 
Forta  S,  Lorenzo^  a  Roman  gateway  in  perfect  preservation. 


by  which  we  enter  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  city,  passing 
through  the  still  existing  line  of  the  old  walls. 

Aquino  was  once  a  most  important  place.  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  in  his  time  as  "  a  great  city,  chief  amongst  the  Volsdan 
cities,"  and  Cicero  mentions  it  as  "frequens  municipium." 
Tacitus  says  that  Dolabella  was  exiled  and  put  to  death  here. 
The  Emperor  Pescennius  Niger  was  bom  here.   Now,  the 
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circuit  of  the  town  is  filled  with  vineyards  and  gardens, 
amid  which  gigantic  fragments  of  ruin  appear  at  inter\'als. 
The  Volscian  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards,  when  the 
inhabitants  took  refuge  at  Castro  Cielo,  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  where  only  a  church  and  castle  now  remain. 
Thence,  after  a  time,  they  descended  to  Palazzuolo,  where 
their  descendants  probably  exist  still.  The  ancient  coins  of 
Aquino  bore  a  head  of  Minerva  on  one  side  and  a  cock  on 
the  other. 

Following  further  the  Via  Latina,  we  see  a  succession  of 
buildings  in  ruins — a  theatre,  some  colossal  blocks  shown  as 
having  belonged  to  a  temple  of  Diana  and  now  called  S. 
Maria  Maddalena,  and  a  huge  mass  of  wall  believed  to  have 
been  a  temple  of  Ceres,  afterwards  converted  into  the  basilica 
of  S.  Pietro  Vetere.  All  the  ruins  are  embedded  in  vine- 
yards, and  surrounded  by  the  most  radiant  loveliness  of 
vegetation. 

Returning  through  the  Arco  S.  Lorenzo,  and  following 

the  little  stream  in  the  valley,  we  find  a  strange  old  churcli 
supported  upon  open  arches,  through  which  there  are  most 
picturesque  views  of  the  present  town  scrambling  along  the 
edge  of  tufa  rocks,  crested  and  overhung  by  fig-trees. 

This  is  the  city  which  rose  in  the  middle  ages  under  the 
powerful  Counts  of  Aquino,  but  it  now  only  contains  2700 
inhabitants.  It  is  however  the  oldest  bishopric  in  the 
Roman  Church,  its  bishops  sign  all  ecclesiastical  documents 
immediately  after  the  archbishops,  and  the  whole  cathedral 
chapter  of  Aquino  have  still  the  right  to  wear  mitres  and  full 
episcopal  robes. 

The  long  single  street,  for  the  width  of  the  cliff  allows  no 
more,  presents  a  charming  diorama  of  the  most  thoroughly 
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Italian  life.  Every  now  and  then  the  walls  open  and  leave 
a  little  landing,  with  glimpses  of  purple  mountains,  of  snowy 
distance,  or  of  green  depths  of  orchard  and  vineyard,  kept 
ever  fresh  by  the  abundant  streams  of  crystal  water  which 
are  described  by  Italicus.  I'liere  are  dark  arcliways,  grimly 
overhung  by  massive  vaulting,  yet  wliich  seem  quite  illumin- 
ated by  the  stocks  and  valerians  which  fill  their  projecting 
cornices,  and  still  more  by  the  glorious  costume  of  the 
people,  whose  blaze  of  colour  catches  and  concentrates  every 
flash  of  light  as  it  falls.  Now,  we  come  upon  tlie  gateway  of 
an  old  palazzo,  built  from  the  remains  of  temples,  and  with 
two  huge  Morgiana-pots  filled  with  flowering  oleanders,  the 
last  remaining  of  twelve  Roman  pots  which  were  discovered, 
the  rest  having  been  broken  up  by  the  contadini,  who  be- 
lieved them  to  be  filled  with  treasure.  Now,  a  pale  olive 
hangs  over  a  broad  balustrade.  Here,  there  is  a  ruined  castle 
used  as  a  bacon-shop,  and  beside  it  a  palace  with  Venetian 
Gothic  windows  (the  veritable  "  Casi  Reale"  in  which  S. 
Thomas  was  born,  and  where  a  kitchen  is  shown  in  which 
he  fought  with  demons),  now  let  out  in  poor  tenements. 
There,  a  grand  old  marble  lion,  with  a  ring  through  his  nose, 
stands  in  tlie  ])iazza,  amid  a  collection  of  Roman  millstones 
and  bases  and  capitals  of  columns.  The  windmg  street, 
with  its  pitilessly  rugged  pavement,  is  the  place  where  all 
the  business  of  life  is  carried  on.  The  barber  is  shaving  his 
patients  in  the  street,  the  Friggitore  is  tossing  up  ^  frittura. 
One  group  of  women  is  spinniitg,  another  is  making  lace. 
There  are  babies  being  rocked  in  baskets,  and  there  are 
others — the  "  creatures  " — being  carried  in  baskets  on  their 
mothers'  heads,  taking  the  place  of  the  grand  painted  vases 
with  the  twisted  handles,  so  huge  and  heavy  when  filled  with 
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water,  and  which  yet  the  women  here  poise  so  lightly.  A 
boy  is  climbing  up  a  wall  to  pick  the  golden  oranges  wliich 
are  hanging  over  it ;  beneath,  a  flock  of  cliickens  are  pecking 
at  a  sieve  filled  with  almost  more  golden  Indian  maize ;  and 
through  all  this  collection  of  life  when  we  were  there,  the 
priest,  in  purple  cassock  and  white  pellerine,  was  moving 
from  house  to  house,  pronouncing  his  Easter  benediction 
upon  the  furniture  and  cooking  utensils,  and  followed  by  a 
man  with  a  large  basket  to  receive  the  dole  of  eggs,  saffron- 
cakes,  and  fenocchi,  which  he  expected  in  return. 

S.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  bom  in  the  oUl  palace  of  Aquino, 
March  7,  1224,  being  the  son  of  Count  Landolfo  and  his 
wife  Teresa  Caracciolo.  His  grandfather  married  the  sister 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.,  and  he  was  therefore  great- 
nephew  of  that  prince.  It  has  lieen  the  custom  to  say  he 
was  bora  at  Rocca-Secca,  which  however  was  never  more 
than  a  mere  "  fortezza  "  of  the  Counts  of  Aquino,  and  never 
used  by  them  as  a  residence,  and  all  uncertainty  has  been 
cleared  by  the  late  discovery  of  a  letter  of  the  saint  in  the 
archives  at  Monte  Cassmo,  saying  that  he  was  coming  to 
seek  the  blessing  of  the  Abbot  Bernard  before  setting  out 
upon  a  journey,  and  that  he  intended  to  visit  his  bhthplace 
at  Aquino  on  the  way.  Here  the  youngest  sister  of  S. 
Thomas  was  killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning  while  sleeping  in 
the  room  with  him  and  her  nurse.  At  five  years  old  S. 
Thomas  was  sent  to  school  at  Monte  Cassino,  but  at  twelve 
his  masters  declared  themselves  unable  to  teach  him  any 
more.  On  account  of  his  stolid  silence,  he  obtained  the 
nickname  of  the  dumb  ox,"  but  his  tutor  Albertus  Magnus, 
after  some  answers  on  diflicult  subjects,  said — "  We  call  him 
the  dumb  ox,  but  he  will  give  such  a  bellow  in  learning  as 
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will  astonish  the  whole  world,"  At  seventeen  he  received 
the  habit  of  S,  Domenico  at  Naples.  His  mother,  the 
Countess  Teodora,  tried  to  prevent  his  taking  the  final  vows, 
and  he  fled  from  her  towards  Paris.  At  Acquapendente  he 
was  intercepted  by  his  brothers  Landolfo  and  Rinaldo,  who 
tore  off  his  habit,  and  carried  liiin  to  liis  father's  castle  of 
Rocca-Secca.  Here  his  mother  met  him,  and  finding  her 
entreaties  vain,  shut  him  up,  and  allowed  him  to  see  no  one 
but  his  two  sisters,  whose  exhortations  she  hoped  would 
bend  him  to  her  will.  On  the  contrary,  he  converted  his 
sisters,  and,  after  two  years'  imprisonment,  one  of  them 
let  him  down  from  a  window,  and  he  was  received  by  some 
Dominicans,  and  pronounced  the  final  vows. 

Gradually  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  became  the  greatest  theo- 
logical teacher  and  writer  of  his  time.  When  he  refused  a 
bishopric,  the  Pope  made  him  always  attend  his  person,  and 
thus  his  lectures  were  chiefly  given  in  the  different  towns  of 
Papal  residence  —  Rome,  Viterbo,  Orvieto,  Fondi,  and 
Perugia.  Clement  IV.  tried  hard  to  make  him  an  arch- 
bishop, but  he  refused  all  preferment,  and  died  at  Fossanuova 
in  1274. 

S.  Thomas  composed  the  office  for  the  festival  of  Corpus 

Domini.  His  crowning  work  was  the  Summa  77ieoiogice^ 
which  maybe  called,  "The  (  'iristiau  religion  thrown  into 
scientific  form,  and  the  orderly  exposition  of  what  man 
should  be.** 

**The  whole  movement  of  the  Sttmma  Theolo^.ct  k  towards  the 
Beatific  Vision  of  God,  which  will  be  the  occupaLion  of  man's  eternity; 
and  to  lend  towards  it  is  the  pcnnancnt  duty  and  the  one  supreme  in- 
terest of  man  on  earth." — Roger  Bede  Vaughan, 

But  to  ordinary  readers  S.  Thomas  is  perhaps  less  known 
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by  his  philosophy  than  by  his  hymns,  of  which  the  most  cele- 
brated are  "  O  Sacrum  Convivium,"  "  Pange  Lingua,"  "  Tan- 
tum  Ergo,"  "  O  Salutaris,"  and  "  Lauda  Sion."  His  character 

is  well  suriiuied  up  in  an  inscription  beneath  an  old  portrait 
of  the  saint  in  a  church  at  Naples : 

*'0  sapieniii-e  coelestis  optatissimuui  auspicium  ! 

O  iiiiegciiimae  vitac  jucundissimum  cxcDiplum ! 

Salve  Thoma  sanctissime  custos, 

Salve  sapientissime  magister. 

Salve  benevolentissime  pater, 
'  Macte  gloria ;  macte  laudibus;  macte  vhtutibus." 

*  C'est  surtout  depuis  sa  mort,  que  Dieu  a  glorifie  Saint  Thomas,  et 

qu'il  l*a  rendu  un  docteur  universel  Vous  dirai»je  que  Toracle 

dtt  monde  chr^tien,  Rome  m^me  a  vu  souvent  ses  pontifes  descendre  du 

tribunal  sacre,  et  y  faire  monter  les  ecrits  de  notre  saint  pour  prononcer 
sur  les  tlifu'rends  qui  troubloienf  I'Fglisp  ;  que  les  concilef;  enx-mrirc;, 
ces  juges  vcncrables  da  la  doctrine,  ont  forme  Icurs  decrets  ear  ses  de- 
cisions ;  que  les  partisans  de  I'cncur  n'ont  jamais  eu.  de  plus  redoutable 
ennemi,  et  que  coxnme  les  Pfailistins,  lis  ont  desesper^  de  pouvoir  extermi- 
ner  Tarmee  de  Dieu  vivant,  tandis  que  cette  arche  residerait  au  milieu 
d'elle :  To/le  TAonusmt  dissipabo  Ecdesiam  Dei,"*^ — Massilhttf  Ser^ 
mom. 

Not  far  from  Aquino  is  the  mountain  castle  of  Lordo^ 
which  belonged  to  the  parents  of  S.  Thomas.  It  was  while 
they  were  staying  here,  that  he,  a  boy,  stole  all  the  contents 
of  the  family  larder  to  distribute  to  the  poor.  His  father 
intercepted  him  and  sternly  commanded  him  to  give  up 
what  his  cloak  contained — ^when  a  shower  of  roses  is  said  to 
have  fallen  from  it  upon  the  ground. 

Three  miles  beyond  Aquino,  the  road  which  passes  under 
the  Arco  S.  Lorenzo  leads  to  Foittecorvo^  which  was  once  an 
independent  state  like  Monaco^  a  sort  of  little  kingdom  of 
its  own.    In  the  middle  ages  it  belonged  alternately  to  the 
VOL.  It.  16 
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great  family  of  Tomacelli,  and  to  the  A])l)ey  of  MonLe 
Cassino.    Napoleon  gave  it  as  a  Duchy  to  Bemadotte. 

Pontecorvo  has  a  beautiful  position  on  a  plateau  backed 
by  soft  swelling  hills.  It  is  approached  by  a  triumphal  arch 
surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Pius  IX.  in  the  act  of  benediction. 
Some  of  the  ancient  walls  remain.  The  streets  are  uninter- 
esting. At  the  end  of  the  town,  overhanging  the  bridge  over 
the  Garigliano,  is  the  Cathedral,  standing  on  the  substruc- 
tions of  an  ancient  temple  and  approached  by  a  wide  flight 
of  steps.  The  magnificence  of  the  costumes  here,  especially 
the  scarlet  draperies  which  are  let  down  behind,  make  a 
blaze  of  colour  during  the  church  services. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


THE  PONTINE  MARSHES. 

(This  carious  district  may  easily  be  visited  from  Velletri.  A  diligence 
leaves  Velletri  forTerracina  on  the  arrival  of  the  quick  train  from  Rome 

at  II  A.  M.  Carriages  may  be  engaged  at  Velletvi  for  the  whole  excur- 
sion, going  the  first  day  to  Terracina,  with  a  divergence  of  some  hours 

to  Ninfa  ;  the  second  day  remaining  at  Tcrracina  and  visitinc^  S.  Felice 
and  the  Monte  Circcllo  ;  the  third  day  diverging  to  Pipcrno  and  Fossa- 
nuova  and  returning  to  Velletri  or  Rome  ;  or,  it  may  be  better  to  sleep 
the  third  day  at  Pipenio,  when  Sonnino  may  be  visited.  J 

IT  is  a  dull  descent  from  Velletri  towards  the  levels.  The 
road  runs  tiirough  low  woods  of  oaks,  once  iiiuch  fre- 
quented by  brigands, — even  indeed  from  classical  times  : 

**  Interdum  et  ferro  subitus  gras<;a1or  agit  rem, 
Armato  qiioties  lutdd  custode  teneniur 
Et  Pompiina  palus  et  Gallinaria  pinus." 

ywvenaly  Sat.  iit  305. 

During  the  later  years  of  the  Papal  dominion,  no  danger 

was  ever  to  be  api^rehendcd,  but  as  the  present  Government 
have  opened  the  prisons  and  set  loose  the  savage  gang  of 
Gasparoni,  long  secured  at  Civita  Castellana,  "  casualties'^ 
are  now  possible,  though  they  occur  at  very  rare  intervals  : 
and  those  who  are  content  to  go  without  any  ostentation  and 
very  simply  dressed,  may  travel  without  any  risk. 
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About  nine  miles  from  Velletri  we  reach  Cistenia^  the  Ci> 
tema  Nermis  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Three  Taverns 
(Tres  Tabemae)  of  the  New  Testament. 

'*And  so  we  went  towards  Rome.  And  from  thence,  when,  the 
brethren  heard  of  us,  th^  came  to  meet  us  as  as  Appii  Forum  and 
the  Three  Taverns ;  whom  when  Paul  saw,  he  thanked  God^  and  took 
courage," — AcUrmvi*  15. 

The  Three  Taverns,  probably  three  Osterias  for  travellers 
on  the  Via  Appia,  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Cicero  and 
other  classical  authors.  But  St  Gregory  the  Great  in  one  of 

his  letters  (to  John,  Bishop  of  Velletri),  says  that  no  remains 
existed  in  hivS  time  of  Appii  Forum,  or  that  if  any  such  did 
exist,  the  Pontine  Marshes  made  them  inaccessible;  he  adds 
that  the  Three  Taverns  were  identical  with  the  place  then 
known  as  Cii>tcrna.  The  antiquarian  Ricchi  *  proves  that 
this  must  be  the  place  where  the  Christian  martyrs  Abondio 
and  Abondantio  were  buried  by  the  matron  Teodora  in  her 
own  vineyard. 

The  town  of  Cistema  clusters  around  the  vast,  gloomy, 

decaying  Palace  of  the  Gadani,  built  at  intervals,  and  without 
any  regularity  of  design,  around  their  old  machicolated 
tower.  The  whole  of  this  district  still  belongs  to  the  Gaetani, 
whose  Countships,  Duchies,  and  Principalities,  with  the 
cities,  lands,  and  castles  belonging  to  them,  would  at  one 
time  have  made  a  very  considerable  kingdom.  Their  name 
is  supposed  to  have  been  assumed  when  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  Gaieta  was  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Greek 
Emperor  Basil. 

*%siucs  Gaieta  their  southern  Signories  included  Itri,  Teano,  Sessa, 
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S.  Germano*  Sperlonga,  Telesco,  Rocca-Guglidma,  S.  Donato,  Gang- 
liano,  Avella,  Aquino^  Calvi,  Castiglionei  Castroforte,  Cerreto,  Dra- 
gone,  Fondi,  Gioja,  Cajazzo,  Arezze,  Matalone,  Pontecorvo,  the  Prin- 
cipality of  Casciln,  llie  Countship  of  Mucrune,  the  Duchy  of  TrajettO, 
the  Principality  of  Altamura,  of  the  cities  of  Monte-Feluso,  Minervino, 
and  Mottola,  and  of  the  iands  of  Piedemonte,  Grottula,  Masafro,  Mon- 
terodune,  nnd  Mnccin, 

Their  more  iiorihcin  possessions  were  Monte- Argentine,  Ansedonia, 
Porto- Eucole,  Orbetello,  Mariiigliano,  Alticosta,  Cap'Albia,  Moiiic- 
Acut<^  Monte-Genti,  the  islands  of  GigUo  and  Giannuti,  Montalto, 
Ronciglione,  Nepi,  Trevi,  Mareno,  Zaucanto,  Anagni,  Rooca-Goiga, 
Norma,  Ninfa»  Sonnino,  Posi»  Vallecorsa,  Ceccano,  S.  Lorenzo,  Scul- 
cula.  La  Torte,  Vallepietra,  Filettxio,  Carpineto,  Montelanico,  Majena, 
GigUano,  Campagnano,  Collemezzo,  Vaccone,  Podio,  Sommavilla,  S. 
Angd<^  Amendeclara,  Castro,  Rocca^Astura,  Castdlo  di  Sdva  Molle, 
Castel  di  Giove,  Rassiano,  Acqua  Pudrida,  S.  Felidta,  Monte-Circello, 
Cistema,  and  Sermoueta. 

Iti  the  plain  to  the  right  of  Cisterna,  in  the  direction  of 
rorio  d'  Anzio,  is  Campo  Mork,  where  the  Papal  generals 
Malatesta  and  Riaiio  gained  a  victory  in  14S2  over  the 
troops  of  Naples  and  Ferrara  commanded  by  Alfonso  Duke 
of  Calabria. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Cistcrna,  a  road  on  the  left 
turns  off  2  miles  to  the  mysterious  ruined  city  of  Ninfa  (see 
chapter  XV.),  and  proceeds  to  Sermoneta^  6  miles  further,  occu- 
pying the  summit  of  a  hill  projecting  from  the  mountains,  and 
separated  from  them  on  one  side  by  a  beautifully  wooded 
ravine.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  pass  on  Uic  left  an  old 
Basilica  with  a  tine  rose-window,  interesting  as  having  been 
built  in  fulfilment  of  the  vow  of  Agnesina  Gaetani  (a  sister 
of  Marc-Antonio  Colonna  and  wife  of  Onorato  Gaetani),  that 
if  her  husband  returned  in  safety  from  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto,  she  would  build  and  endow  a  church  in  honour  of  S. 
Francb,  on  the  spot  where  she  met  him. 
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The  earliest  mention  of  Sermoneta  is  in  1202,  in  a  bull  of 
Honorius  IH.  In  1297  it  was  bought  from  the  Annibal- 
deschi  by  Pietro  Gaetani,  Count  of  Caserta,  nephew  of 
Boniface  VIIL    In  1500  Alexander  VI.  besieged  and  took 

the  town,  putting"  to  death  I*^Ionsignor  Giacomo  Gaetani,  anvl 
Bernardino  Gaetani,  who  was  only  aged  seven.  Till  this 
time  there  were  no  titles  in  Italy,  the  great  personages  were 
only  "  Seigneurs  "  of  their  own  lands,  but  with  the  Spanish 
Borgias  this  was  changed,  and  Alexander  VL  made  his  own 
son  Duke  of  Sermoneta.  In  his  time  the  prisons  here  were 
erected,  and  were  well  filled.  When  Julius  II.  came  to  the 
throne,  he  restored  Sermoneta  with  all  their  other  confis- 
cated possessions  to  the  Gaetani,  and  also  bestowed  upon 
them  the  title  which  his  predecessor  had  attached  to  the 
property.  The  Gaetani  retained  their  complete  feudal  rights, 
even  the  power  of  life  and  death,  until  the  present  century. 


Sermoneta. 

The  castle  is  exceedingly  imposing  externally,  and  en- 
closes a  vast  courtyard.  Ricchi,  writing  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  dilates  upon  the  splendours  of  its  furniture, 
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but  the  Duke  of  Sermoneta  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
great  French  Revolution  was  so  dreadfully  afraid  of  an 

attack,  that  he  voluntarily  opcncJ  iiis  gates  for  pillage,  and 
invited  all  the  townspeople  to  come  in  and  help  themselves  ; 
which  they  did,  leaving  nothing  whatever  behind  them.  Only 
a  small  part  of  the  building  is  now  habitable.  There  are 
one  or  two  fine  old  chimney-pieces,  but  the  parts  of  the 
castle  in  best  preservation  are  the  prisons,  which  were  built 
by  the  Borgias,  and  which  occupy  an  entire  wing,  one  below 
another,  beginning  with  well-lighted  rooms,  and  ending  in 
dismal  dungeons.  There  is  a  fine  view  from  the  top  of  the 
tower.  The  little  town  was  the  birthplace  of  the  painter 
Girolamo  Siciolante.  There  are  several  large  convents  on 
the  neighbouring  hills :  that  of  the  Bernardins  belonged  to 
the  Knights  Templars. 

We  now  enter  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

"  Ceiix  qui  n'ont  pas  vu  les  Marais  Pontius  se  representent  une  vaste 
etendtte  de  mar^cages  steilles  et  nauscabondes,  aussi  d^sagr^ble  aux 
yeux  que  r^pugnante  a  Todorat.    Rien  n'est  plus  loin  de  la  v^rite.  Les 

marais  Pontins  sont  un  cles  plus  beaitx  pays  de  I'Europe,  un  des  plus 
fichcs,  un  dc5  plus  charmaiits,  durani  les  liois  quaris  de  I'annee. 

*' Figurez-voas  une  longue  plaiiie  l)ordee  d'un  cote  par  la  mcr,  de 
I'atitre  par  un  rang  dcs  montagncs  pittorcsques.  Les  montagnes  sont 
cultivees  avec  soin  et  plaiitees  sur  tous  leurs  versanls  :  c'est  un  grand 
jardin  convert  d'oliviers  dont  le  feuillage  bleuEtre  semble  en  toute  saison 
baigne  d^une  vapeur  matinale.  Les  premiers  versants  protegent  des 
bois  de  vienx  orangers  bien  portants.  La  plaine  se  partage  en  forSts,  en 
prairies,  et  en  cultures.  Les  forSts,  hautes  et  vigoureuseS|  attesteut 
rincroyahle  f^condlt^  d'un  sol  vierge.  £Ues  nourissent  les  plus  beaux 
arbres  dc  riuiroj^e  et  les  Hanes  les  phm  pnissantcs.  La  vigne  sauvage 
c:  1  egiantier  grimpant  coloreut  et  pariument  le  feuillage  toujours  vert  de 
lieges. 

"Les  prairies  soni  peuplees  de  troupeaux  innombrablcs  :  un  n'eu 
trouverait  d'aussi  beaux  que  dans  TAmerique  ou  dans  TUkraine.  Des 
bondes  de  chevaux  demi«sauvages  galopent  en  liberie  dans  des  enclos 
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immenses  ;  Ics  vachcs  et  les  bufilcs  mmincnt  en  paix  riicrhc  haute  et 
toufiue.  Les  gardiens  de  ce  betail,  cloues  sui  la  selle  de  Icurs  chcvaux, 
le  manteau  en  croupe,  le  fiisil  en  bandouli6re»  k  lance  au  poing,  v^tus 
de  velours  solide  et  gu^tr^s  jusqu*au  genou  d*un  cutr  epais  et  brillant, 
galopent  autour  de  leurs  ^l^ves.  Les  jeunes  poulains,  haut  perches  sur 
leurs  pattes  gr€les,  decoupent  k  Thorizon  leurs  silhouettes  fentastiques. 

Les  cultures  sont  rares,  mais  gigantesques.  Au  printemps  on  voit 
jusqu'i^  cent  paires  de  boenfs  occupes  \  labourer  le  m^me  champ.  A  la 
tin  de  juin,  il  n'est  pas  rare  de  renconlrer  une  piece  de  h!e  <|ui  d  ^  c  unc 
lieue  de  terrain.  Les  bios  sont  beaux,  les  mai's  sont  si  graads  qu'ua 
honinie  a  cheval  y  est  aussi  invisible  qu  une  pcidrix  dans  nos  sillons. 
Les  foins,  partout  oh.  I'eau  ue  fait  pas  foissonner  le  jonc  et  le  carex» 
sont  bien  longs,  bien  sains  et  bien  parfum^s.  La  culture  maraichere 
trouve  meme  une  place  dans  cette  f(^condite  de  toutes  choses.  C'est 
dans  les  Marais  Pontins  qu*on  cultive,  par  pieces  de  plusieurs  hectares, 
ces  artichauts  dcmi-sauvages  dont  le  peuple  de  Rome  se  nourrit  en  ete. 

**Cependent  tout  n*est  pas  fait  pour  les  Marais  Pontins,  puisqu'ils  ne 
sent  point  habitablcs.  La  population  qui  les  cnltive  descend  des  mon- 
tagncs,  laboure,  fauche  ou  moissonne  et  s'eofuit  aussitot,  sous  peine  de 
mort. 

"  C'est  d'abord  que  les  caux  ne  s'ccoulent  pas  assez  vite,  11  fau- 
drait  quelques  canaux  de  plus. 

C'est  aussi  que  les  detritus  de  matieres  vegetales  qui  composent  ce 
sol  f<6cond  subissent,  dans  les  grandes  chaleurs,  une  fermentation  ter^ 
rible.  II  s*en  degage  des  poisons  subtils,  insaisissables  k  I'odorat,  mais 
funestes  a  la  sant^.  La  decomposition  des  produits  animaux  est  f^tide, 
mais  inoffensive  et  presque  salubre  ;  tandis  que  ces  prairies  embaumees 
engendrent  la  peste.  Quand  le  soleil  dc  juillct  a  mis  cn  liberte  les  gnz 
delcieres  qui  couraient  sous  I'herbe  de  ces  campagnes,  le  vent  les  cm- 
porte  oCi  bon  lui  semble,  et  Ton  voit  a  dix  licucs  de  distance,  dans  la 
niuutagne,  en  pays  aaturellement  saiii,  les  lionimes  muurir  empoisonncs." 
— About^  Rome  Contemporaire^  p,  307. 

There  is  an  Osteria  at  Appii  Porum,  of  sacred  memories. 
It  is  also  the  place  where  Horace  took  the  canal-boat 

*'Inde  Fonmi  Appi, 
Diffcrtum  nautis,  cauponibus  atque  malignis." 

Sat,  I.  V.  3. 


The  next  Osteria,  Mesa^  is  supposed  to  mark  the  station  i 
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Ad  Medias  on  the  Via  Appia.  Near  it  are  a  tomb  and  some 
ancient  mile-stones.   Beyond  the  next  post-house,  of  Ponte 

Maggiore,  we  cxoss  a  river  formed  Uy  tlie  union  of  the  Ujmte 
and  Amasena, 

"Many  j)cople  imagine  that  the  Pontine  Marshes  are  only  nvirshy 
ground,  a  dieaiy  extent  of  stagnant,  slimy  water,  a  melancholy  road  lo 
travel  over :  on  the  contrary,  the  marshes  have  more  resemblance  to  the 
rich  plains  of  Lombardy ;  yes»  they  are  like  them,  rich  to  abundance ; 
grass  and  herbage  grow  here  with  a  succulence  and  luxuriance  which  the 
north  of  Italy  cannot  exhibit. 

Neither  can  any  road  be  more  excellent  than  that  which  leads 
through  Ae  marshes,  upon  which,  on  a  bowling-green,  the  carriages 
roll  along  between  unending  alleys  of  trees,  whose  thick  branches 
afford  a  shadt-  from  the  scorcliing  beams  of  the  sun.  On  each  side  tlie 
immense  plain  stretches  itself  out  with  its  tall  grass,  and  its  fresh,  green 
marsh -plants.  Canals  cross  one  another,  and  drain  off  the  water  which 
Stands  in  ponds  and  lakes  covered  with  reeds  and  broad>leaved  water* 
lilies. 

"  On  the  left  hand,  in  coming  from  Rome,  the  lofiy  hills  of  Abru2zi 
extend  themselves,  with  here  and  there  small  towns,  which,  like  moun- 
tain castles,  shine  with  their  white  walls  from  the  grey  rocks.  On  the 
right  the  green  plain  stretches  down  to  the  sea  where  Cape  Circello  lifts 
itself,  now  a  promontory,  but  formerly  Circe's  Island,  where  tradition 
lands  Ulysses. 

**As  I  went  along,  the  mists,  which  began  to  dissipate,  floated  over 
the  green  extent,  where  the  canals  shone  like  linen  ou  a  bleaching- 
ground.  The  sun  glowed  with  the  warmth  of  summer,  although  it  was 
but  the  middle  of  March.  Herds  of  buffaloes  went  through  the  tall 
grass.  A  troop  of  horses  gallopped  wildly  about,  and  struck  out  with 
their  hind  feet,  so  that  the  water  was  dashed  around  to  a  great  height ; 
their  bold  attitudes,  their  unconstrained  leaping  and  gambolling,  might 
have  been  a  study  for  an  animal  painter.  To  the  left  I  saw  a  dark  mon- 
strous column  of  smoke,  which  ascended  from  the  great  fire  which  the 
shepherds  had  kindled  to  ])urify  the  air  around  tlieir  huts.  I  met  a 
peasant,  whose  pale,  yellow,  sickly  exterior  contradicted  the  vigorous 
fertility  which  the  marshes  presented.  Like  a  dead  man  arisen  from  the 
grave,  he  rode  upon  his  black  horse,  and  held  a  sort  of  lance  in  his  hand 
with  which  he  drove  together  the  bufllaloes  which  went  into  the  swampy 
mire,  where  some  of  them  laid  themselves  down,  and  stretched  forth 
only  their  dark  ugly  heads  with  their  malicious  eyes. 
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"The  solitary  post-houses,  of  three  or  four  stories  high,  which  were 

erected  close  by  the  road-side,  showed  also,  at  the  first  glance,  the 
poisonous  effluvia  which  steamed  up  from  the  marshes.  The  lime- 
waifhcd  walls  were  enlirtly  covered  with  an  unctuous  grey-green  mould. 
Buildings,  like  human  beings,  bore  here  the  stamp  of  corruption,  which 
showed  itself  in  strange  contrast  with  the  rich  luxuriance  around,  with 
the  fresh  verdure  and  the  warm  sunshine." — Hans  Christian  Anderses, 
T/ie  Impravisatoret 

Three  miles  before  reaching  Terracina,  we  pass  the  site  of 
that  fountain  of  Feronia,  which  Horace  describes  as  the 
place  where  travellers  quitted  the  canal  through  the  marshes, 
and  began  the  ascent  to  Anxur* 

"  Ora  manusque  tua  lavimus,  Feronia,  lympha, 
MiUia  turn  pransi  tria  repimus,  atque  subimus 
Impositum  saxis  late  candentibus  Anxur." 

Sat  t.  5.  25. 

The  sacred  grove  of  Feronia  (a  Sabine  goddess)  is  men- 
tioned by  Virgil : — 

Viridi  gaudeus  Feronia  luco." 

vii.  80a 

The  situation  of  Terracina  is  most  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful. 

*'  Close  before  me  stood  Terracina  in  the  fertile,  Hesperian  landsc  ij  e. 
Three  lofty  palm-trees,  vrith  their  fruit,  grew  not  far  from  the  road.  The 
vast  otchard*;,  which  stretched  up  the  mountain-side'?,  seemed  like  a 
great  L;rccn  carjict  with  Tnillions  of  ijoldeii  poiius.  I^i-raoiis  and  oranges 
bowed  ilie  branches  down  to  the  ground.  Before  a  peasani'b  hut  lay  a 
quantity  of  lemons,  piled  together  into  a  heap,  as  if  they  had  been 
diestnuts  which  had  been  shaken  down.  Rosemary  and  wild  dark-red 
gillyflowers  grew  abundantly  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  high  up  among 
the  peaks  of  the  difis,  where  stood  the  magnificent  remains  of  the 
castle  of  the  Ostrc^thic  king  Theodoric,  and  which  overlook  the  city 
and  the  whole  surrounding  country. 

"  My  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the  beautiful  picture,  and,  quietly  dream- 
ing, I  entered  Terracina.   Before  me  lay  the  sea, — the  wonderfully 
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beautiful  Mediterranean.  It  was  heaven  itself  in  the  purest  ultra- 
inarine»  which,  like  an  immense  plain,  was  spread  out  before  me.  Far 
out  at  sea  I  saw  islands,  like  floating  clouds  of  the  most  beautiful  lilac 
colour,  and  percci ,  t  l  Vesuvius  where  the  dark  column  of  smoke  became 
blue  in  the  far  horizon.  The  snrfnce  of  the  sea  seemed  perfectly  still, 
yet  the  lofty  billows,  as  V)lue  anil  clear  as  the  ether  itself,  broke  against 
tiie  siiorc  <jn  which  I  sio  )!.!,  and  sounded  like  thunder  among  the  moun- 
tains."— iytfwj^  Christian  Andersen, 

The  Volscian  name  of  Terradna  was  Anxur^  but  it  was 

always  known  as  Terracina  to  the  latins  and  Romans.  The 
ancient  name  is  used  by  the  Latin  poets,  because  "  Terras 
cina"  could  not  be  introduced  in  verse,  but  Livy  and  Cicero 
speak  of  Terracina. 

The  town  is  first  mentioned  in  history  b.  c.  509.  It  was 
first  taken  from  the  Volscians,  b.  C.  406,  but  was  temi)orarily 
reconquered  by  them.  In  b.  a  529,  it  was  secured  by  a 
Roman  colony.  Horace  says  that  the  ancient  Anxur  stood 
upon  the  rock  at  the  foot  of  which  the  present  town  is  situated. 
Ovid  calls  it  Trachas : — 

"  Trachasque  obsessa  palude." 

Metam*  xv.  717. 

but  the  Greek  derivation  of  Strabo  from  Tpax«>'9  (from  its 
rugged  situation),  is  a  mere  etymological  fancy. 

It  was  colonized  by  Rome»  to  which  it  became  of  import- 
ance  as  a  naval  port.  The  Latin  poets  constantly  extol  its 
beauty  and  position. 

"  Jamque  et  prsedpites  superaverat  Anxuris  arces." 

Lucan,  iii.  S4. 

**.  .  scopulosi  verticis  Anxur." 

SU.  Ital,  viii.  392. 

.  arcesque  superbse 
Anxuris." 

St(U,  Siiv.  1.  5. 
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**  Seu  placet  Mwst  nutrix,  seu  filia  Soils, 
Sive  salatiferis  candidus  Anxur  aquis." 

Mart.  V.  Ep,  i. 
"  O  nemus,  o  fontes,  solidumque  madentis  arena" 
Litttts,  et  sequoreis  splendidus  Anxur  aquis/' 

Id,  X.  £p,  51. 

**  Scarcely  had  we  congratulated  ourselves  at  the  sight  of  the  rock- 
built  Terracina,  than  we  came  in  view  of  the  sea  beyond  it.  Then,  on 
the  opposite  >i<le  of  the  mountain  city,  a  new  vegetation  was  presented 
to  us.    The  Indian  figs  were  pushing  their  large  fleshy  leaves  amidst  the 

grey-green  of  dwarf  myrtle'^,  the  yellow-green  of  the  pomec^ranates,  and 
the  silvery-green  of  the  oiives.  iMany  new  flowers  and  shrvibs  grew  by 
the  way-skle.  In  the  meadows  the  narcissus  and  the  adonis  were  in 
flower.  For  a  long  time  liie  sea  was  on  our  right,  while  close  to  us  on 
the  left  ran  an  unbroken  range  of  Umestone  rocks. "'6iV//M'. 

The  whole  circuit  of  the  ancient  port  can  still  be  traced, 

and  also  ihai  of  the  towB  walls  of  '*opus  inceriuiu  (i.e. 
recent  polygonal). 

The  Cathedral  of  S,  Pietro  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Jupiter  Anxtur,  and  many 
ancient  fluted  columns,  and  other  fragments,  are  enclosed 
Within  its  buildings.  In  the  vestibule  are  ten  ot  these 
ancient  columns,  resting  upon  lions.  A  Roman  sarcophagus 
is  shown  as  the  bath  of  boiling  oil  in  which  some  Christian 
martyrs  suffered.  The  pulpit  is  inlaid  with  mosaics  and 
supported  by  pillars  resting  on  lions.  The  first  bishop  is 
said  to  have  been  S.  Epaphroditus,  a  disciple  of  S.  Peter, 
A.  D.  46.  Two  other  churches  are  interesting.  We  know 
from  a  letter  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  Agnellus,  Bishop  of 
Terracina,  that  paganism  lingered  very  long  in  this  country. 

Now  as  to  those  who  worship  idols  and  trees :  we  have  heard  that  cer* 
tain  persons  there  (it  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of  it)  pay  worship  to  treest 
and  perform  many  other  rites  blasphemous  to  the  Christian  faith,  and 
we  wonder  why  you,  my  brother,  have  delayed  to  visit  them  with  condign 
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punishment.  Wherefore  by  this  letter  I  exhort  you  to  malce  diligent 
search  concerning  them,  and  when  you  know  the  truth  to  visit  them 
witii  such  a  vengeance  that  their  punislinieni  may  appease  the  divine 
wrath,  and  be  an  example  to  others.  We  liave  written  also  to  Maunis, 
our  lieutenant,  to  bid  him  give  your  Reverence  every  assistance  in  the 
matter,  if  so  be  that  you  can  find  no  sufficient  excuse  for  clemency."  ~ 
Gr^>  Mag»  Epp,  viii.  20. 

The  rocks  overhang  Terracina  most  picturesquely.  On 
the  suininit  of  the  cliff  is  an  immense  pile  of  ruins  of  the 
Palace  of  TTieodoric.   The  path  is  difficult  to  find,  and  the 

ascent  scarcely  repays  the  fatigue,  though  there  is  a  fine 
view. 

The  Emperor  Galba  was  bom  in  a  villa  near  Terracina.^ 
The  narrow  pass  beyond  the  town,  between  the  cliffs  and  the 

sea,  is  Lautulic,  occupied  by  the  Ronian  troops  who  mutinied 
after  the  ist  Samnite  war  and  intended  marcliing  to  Rome, 
when  their  insurrection  was  quelled  by  Valerius  Corvus.t 
The  defile  was  secured  by  Fabius  Maximus  m  the  second 
Punic  war  to  prevent  Hannibal  from  advancing  by  the  Ap- 
pian  Way4 

A  little  beyond  Terracina,  the  high-road  to  Naples  passes 
through  the  arched  gateway  called  Portdla^  which  was  once 
the  frontier  of  the  kingdom. 

An  excursion  sliould  certainly  be  made  Irum  Terracina  to 
the  Circean  Moutit  (Monte  Circelio),  which,  in  distant  view, 
is  so  like  Capri,  and  which  is  always  so  beautiful  a  feature, 
looming  above  the  long  flat  lines  of  the  marshes. 

*' Vedi  quel  montc,  ove  si  digiuna 
Ciice  piu  volte  fecc  i  »uoi  incantesmi 
Al  lume  del  sole,  e  della  luna." 

Uberto. 

A  road  of  ten  miles  leads  to  S,  Felice^  a  town  on  the 

*  Suetonius,  Galb.  iv.         t  Livy,  vil  39.  X  Livy,  xxiL  15, 
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southern  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  the  rest  of  the  ascent 
must  be  accomplished  on  foot. 
Up  to  1118  the  Roman  city  of  Rocca  Circea  existed,  and 

was  then  considered  to  be  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Church.  It  belonged  to  the  Frangipani  from 
1 185  to  1203,  but  soon  after  that  time  must  have  perished, 
when  S.  Felice  arose  in  its  place.  This  was  sold  to  Pietro 
Gaetani,  nephew  of  Boniface  VIII.,  by  the  Annibaldeschi  in 
1 30 1,  was  confiscated  by  Alexander  VI.  in  1500  with  the 
other  Gaetani  property,  and  was  restored  to  that  family  in 
1506  by  Julius  II.  In  T  713  it  was  finally  sold  to  Prince 
Ruspoli  by  Duke  Michael  Angelo  Gaetani. 

Behind  the  town  one  must  ascend  the  hill  to  visit  the  huge 
remains,  which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  city  of  Circe 
the  Enchantress.  Few  places  in  Italy  are  more  romantic, 
few  situations  more  striking ;  none  have  been  more  frequently 
celebrated  by  the  Latin  poets.  Towards  the  sea  the  pro- 
montory is  a  precipice,  and  on  the  other  sides  it  is  cut  off 
from  all  else  by  the  Pontine  Marshes.  Several  ancient 
writers  suppose  that  it  was  originally  an  island,  and  Homer 
thus  represents  it,  if  this  place  was  in  his  mind  when  he 
told  the  adventures  of  Ulysses.  Many  authors  mention 
that  the  tomb  of  Elpenor,  a  companion  of  Ulysses,  was 
shown  on  the  Circean  Mount,  and  Strabo  tells  of  the  cup  of 
Ulysses  (from  which,  when  his  companions  drank,  they  were 
changed  into  beasts),  being  preserved  here  as  a  relic,  and  this 
Dioaysius  says  continued  to  be  shown  even  in  the  age  of 
Augustus. 

At  the  summit  of  the  motmtain  are  fragments  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  Here  was  the  abode  of 
Circe,  described  by  Virgil : — 
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**  Proxima  Circe»  raduntur  liiora  terras : 
Dives  inaccessos  ubi  Solis  Alia  lucos 
Assiduo  resonat  cantu,  tectisque  superbls 
Urit  odoratam  noctuma  in  lamina  cedrum, 
Arguto  teaues  percurrens  pectine  telas. 
Hinc  exaudln  getnitus,  irjeque  leonum 
Vincia  recus:umiin,  et  sera  sub  nocte  rudentuin  : 
Saeiigcrique  sues,  atque  in  presepibus  ursi 
Saevir^  ac  forni^e  maguorum  ululare  luporum. 

y£f$,  vii.  lo. 

The  priestesses  of  Circe  are  said  to  have  kept  a  number 
of  dried  herbs  gathered  on  the  mountain  in  the  portico  of 

the  temple,  for  the  cure  of  the  bites  of  venomous  serpentb.* 

Funestaramque  potestas 
Herbarum,  quidquid  letali  germine  pollens 
Caucasus,  aut  Scytbise  vemant  in  carmina  rupes» 
Quas  legit  Medea  ferox^  et  callida  Circe/' 

Claudiaut  In  Rufin.  I.  150. 

Aristotle  (L)e  Mirab.)  seems  to  have  heard  of  the  Circean 
Mount  as  producing  some  deadly  poison,  but  Strabo  says 
that  the  descriptions  of  the  poisonous  herbs  here  are  probably 
only  invented  to  confirm  the  claim  of  the  promontory  to  be 
the  abode  of  the  witch  Circe. 

The  situation  of  the  town  of  Circeii  is  uncertain,  but  it 
probably  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  S.  Felice.  It  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  who 
colonized  it  at  the  same  time  as  Signia.f  It  was  taken  by 
Coriolanus  and  restored  to  the  Volsci.  In  b.  c.  340  it  was 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin  league.  After,  it  fell  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  Eomans ;  it  was  never  very  faithful  to  them. 
At  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  War  it  had  declined,  and 
was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  which  declared  themselves 


•  See  Ricchi,  Regia  de'  VolscL 


t  Livy,  i.  56. 
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unable  to  contribute  to  the  supplies  of  the  army.  It  is  called 

a  small  town  {i:o\lx^'iov)  by  Strabo.  Many  wealthy  Roinans 
however  resorted  to  it  under  the  empire,  and  both  Tiberius 
and  Domitian  had  viUas  here.  Its  oysters  were  celebrated.* 

"Ostrea  Circseis,  Miseno  oriantur  echini." 

ffamce,  Sat  ii.  iv.  33. 

**  Circaeis  nata  forent,  an 
Lucrinum  ad  saxum,  Rutupinove  edita  fundo 
Ostrea,  callebat  primo  deprendere  morsa*'' 

yuvenal.  Sat.  iv.  140. 

The  trium^^^  Lepidus  was  banished  hither  by  Augustus, 
after  his  deposition,  t 

The  port  of  Circeii  was  probably  on  the  west  of  the  pro- 
montory, al  the  spot  called  Porto  di  Paolo. 

Immediately  under  the  promontory  of  this  side  is  the 
Lago  di  Paolo*  The  tower  called  Torre  di  Paolo  was  built  by 
the  Gaetani  under  Pius  IV. 

On  the  other  side,  Monte  Circello  is  the  point  of  a  bay 
wliicli  is  closed  at  the  other  end  by  Gaieta.    It  is  the 

Sinus  Amyclanus  "  of  Pliny,  and  was  the  southern  boundary 
of  Latium. 

The  number  of  strange  sea-birds  on  the  Monte  Circello 

will  foriTi  an  attraction  to  tlie  ornithologist.  There  is  a 
curious  stalactite  cav  ern,  called  Grotta  della  Maga, 

In  returning  to  Velletri,  a  divergence  should  be  made  from 
Foro  Appio  (a  public  conveyance  is  said  still  to  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  diligence)  to  Sezm^  the  Setia  of  the  Vol- 
scians,  which  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  hill  above  the 
marshes.    Some  ruins  here  are  shown  as  those  of  a  temple 


*  Pliny,  xxii.  6. 


f  Suetonius,  Aug.  z6b 
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of  Saturn.   The  women  of  Sczza  have  a  very  pretty  and 
peculiar  costume. 

From  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Sezza,  a  road  to  the  right 
leads  (6  miles)  to  Ptpemo^  the  ancient  Privemum^  a  most  pic- 
turesque place,  with  many*  fragments  of  Gothic  domestic 
architecture,  and  a  charming  piazza  adorned  wilIi  old 
orange-trees.  It  has  been  celebrated  in  ail  ages  for  its 
brigands.  In  the  early  history  of  Rome,  it  made  common 
cause  with  Fondi,  was  conquered,  and  its  chief,  Vitruvius 
Vacca,  was  beaten  to  death  at  Rome.  His  house  on  the 
Palatine  was  razed,  and  tlic  neighbourhood  ot  its  site  received 
the  name  of  Campo- Vaccino. 

Three  miles  north  is  the  famous  monastery  of  Fossanuava^ 
which  was  founded  by  Benedictines,  and  existed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  In  1135  it  passed  to  the 
Cistercians,  who  were  succeeded  by  Carthusians,  after  the 
suppression  under  the  French.  In  the  twelfth  century  the 
monastery  was  restored  by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  century  it  waa  rebuili  under  Frederick  li.  The 
facade  of  Italian-Gothic  is  extremely  handsome,  the  interior 
is  exceedingly  simple  and  pure,  like  that  of  Casamari. 

Hither  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  came  on  his  way  from  Naples 
to  the  General  Council  at  Lyons  in  1224,  and  here  he  died. 
He  lay  sick  for  some  weeks,  and  during  this  last  illness 
dictated  a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomoa  When  the 
last  Sacrament  was  brought  to  him  he  desired  to  be  taken 
from  his  bed  and  laid  upon  a5;hes  strewn  upon  the  floor. 
His  body  was  taken  hence,  first  to  Fondi,  then  to  Toulouse, 
except  the  head,  which  is  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of 
Pipemo.  On  that  which  was  intended  for  his  tomb  is 
inscribed : 
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"  Occidit  hie  Thomas,  lax  et  &x  ampHor  Orbi, 
Et  candelabrum  sic  Nova  Fossa  foret, 
Editus  atxlenti  locus  est,  non  fossa  lucerna^ 
Hanc  igitur  Fossam,  quis  neget  esse  Novam  ?  " 

*' Entering  the  monastery  of  Fossanuova,  he  went  first  to  pray  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  according  to  his  custom.  Passing  thence  into 
the  cloister,  which  he  never  lived  to  go  out  of,  he  repeated  these  words  i 
TMs  is  my  rest  for  ages  withotii  end.  He  was  lodged  in  the  abbot's 
apartment,  where  he  lay  ill  for  nearly  a  month. 

"  While  lying  ill,  he  had  continually  in  his  mouth  these  words  of  S. 
Austin,  •  Then  shall  I  truly  live,  when  I  shall  be  quite  filled  with  you 
alone,  and  your  love  ;  now  I  am  a  burden  to  myself,  because  I  am  not 
entirely  full  of  you.'  Tn  such  pious  transports  of  heavenly  love  he  never 
ceaserl  si<:^}nii;:;;  alicr  the  :\;]o)ious  day  of  eternity.  In  his  last  moments 
one  of  the  moaks  aslceii  him  by  wliat  means  we  might  live  aUviys  faith- 
ful in  God's  grace.  He  aiisvvered,  *  Be  assured  that  he  who  siiall 
always  walk  faithfully  in  his  pi-esence,  always  ready  to  give  him  an 
account  of  all  hb  actions,  shall  never  be  separated  from  him  by  consenting 
to  sin.'  These  were  his  last  woi-ds  to  man,  after  which  he  only  spoke 
to  God  in  prayer." — Alban  Butler. 

In  his  last  illness,  the  monks,  notwithstanding  his  feeble  condition, 
could  not  refrain  fi  in  asking  hi  r,  to  expound  to  them  the  Canticle  of  Can' 
ticks,  which  has  wholly  to  do  with  the  mystic  marriage  of  the  soul  with 
Christ.  The  Angelical  looked  at  them  with  unu«(er:\l>1e  gentleness  and 
said,  *  Get  me  Eernaid's  spirit,  and  1  will  do  year  lu  lding;.'  Finally, 
he  e;ave  way  to  them,  and  surronndinc^  the  bed  "u  which  he  lay,  tliey 
heaid  from  tlie  lips  of  the  dying  Tiicoiuj^ian  how  there  i;>  no  strength,  or 
peace,  or  light  for  man,  in  earth  or  heaven,  without  the  diarity  of  Christ 
and  the  merits  of  his  Cross. 

"Growing  weaker,  Thomas  became  conscious  that  his  hour  was 
drawing  veiy  nigh.  He  sent  for  Reginald,  his  socius,  and  with  deep 
contrition,  made  a  review  of  his  entire  life,  which,  in  reality,  was  simply 
a  manifestation  of  the  abiding  and  angelic  purity  of  his  heart  and  spirit. 
Having  done  this,  he  begged  the  brethren  to  bring  him  the  body  of  our 
T/^rcl,  a'.id  the  Abbot,  accompanied  by  liis  community,  pmccerled  to  the 
ciiaml)er  of  the  dying  man,  benrinc^  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Immediately 
the  great  Angelical  perceived  hi-,  Ma-  tcr's  presence,  with  the  help  of  the 
brethren  he  rose  from  lu.s  pallet,  and,  kneeling  upon  the  tloor,  adored 
his  King  and  Saviour.  When  the  Abbot  was  on  the  point  of  administer- 
ing to  him  he  exclaimed  :  *  I  receive  Thee,  the  price  of  my  soul's  ic- 
demption,  for  the  love  of  whom  I  have  studied,  I  have  watdied,  and  I 
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have  laboured !  Thee  have  I  preached.  Thee  have  I  taught,  against 
Thee  have  1  never  breathed  a  word,  neither  am  I  wedded  to  my  own 
opinion.  If  I  have  held  aught  which  is  untrue  respecting  this  Blessed 
Sacrament,  I  subject  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  in 
whose  obL'dlcnce  1  now  pass  out  of  life.'  Then  as  the  Abbot  lifted  up 
the  spotless  Element  he  uttered  his  favourite  ^aculation  :  '  Thou,  O 
Christ,  art  the  King  of  glory  Thou  art  tlie  Everlasting  Son  of  the 
Father !  * 

**  He  was  taken  from  exile  on  the  early  morning  of  March  7,  1274,  in 
the  prime  of  manly  life,  being  scarcely  eight  and  forty  years  of  age. 

It  is  but  natural,  it  is  but  beautiful,  that  he,  who  in  early  boyhood 
had  been  stamped  with  the  signet  of  S.  Benedict,  should  return  to  S. 
Benedict  to  die.  He  had  gone  forth  to  his  work  and  to  his  labour  in 
the  morning,  an  1  he  returned  home  to  his  brethren  in  the  evening-tide." 
—  Vaughati s  Life  of     Thontas  Aquinas. 

"L'ncuvrc  etait  achevee.  Prince,  moine,  disciple.  Saint  Thomas 
d'Aquin  jiouvLiit  monter  sur  le  Uonc  dela  science  divine  ;  il  y  nionia  en 
effct,  ct  dcpuis  six  sicclcs  qu'il  y  est  a-ssis,  la  Providence  ne  lui  a  ['oiiit 
envoye  de  succe^-.ci!r  ni  de  rival.  II  est  demeure  prince  commc  il  ctait 
n4  solitaire  comme  il  s'elaii  fail,  et  la  quaiitc  seulede  diuciple  a  disparu 
en  lui,  parcequ'il  est  devenu  le  maitre  de  tons." — Lacordaire^  Confir' 
ettces  de  Toulouse. 

'*  If  we  now  hear  the  name  of  scholasticism  we  think  not  unjustly  of 
a  labyrinth  which  a  prosaic,  petty,  and  musty  understandings  dissecting 

thinjT.s  and  classifying  them  again,  has  built  up  in  centuries  of  barren 
leisure.  Who  would  now  dive  into  the  *  summa  theologiae^  of  Th  •  1 
Aquinas?  who  would  venture  into  this  dark  forest  of  spirits,  in  the  niid.^t 
of  which  lies  the  Ari<totelian-Christian  Minoiaar  of  thought?  This 
colossal  editice  of  pliilo^ophy  we  look  upon  ucnv  as  an  astonishing 
antiquity,  and  its  hair-splitting^  distinctions,  its  moral  and  speculative  in- 
vestigations, its  problems  which  lie  far  away  from  every  object  of  liic, 
no  longer  occupy  a  race  which  has  grown  more  practical  or  material,  or 
freer  and  more  simple  in  thought  But  let  us  not  forget  that  even  those 
systems  were  foundations  for  the  science  of  thought,  besides  which  we 
must  confess  that  man  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  just  as  helpless,  with 
regard  to  the  highest  pioblems  which  the  mind  can  propose,  as  a 
scholastic  of  the  middle  ages,  or  as  the  first  man  in  paradise.^' — Gre- 
gorovius.  , 

The  valley  of  Fossanuova  is  watered  by  the  Amasena,  the 
Amasenus  of  Virgil ; — 
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"  Ecce,  fugae  medio,  summis  Amasenus  abundans 
Spumabat  ripis ;  tantus  se  mibibus  imber 
Ruperat ;  ille  innare  parans  in&ntis  amore 
Tardatur,  caroque  onere  timet." 

^n.  xi.  547. 

It  is  only  four  or  live  miles  from  hence  to  Smnino,  in  a 
most  picturesque  situation. 

"  Sonnino  se  voit  de  loin  sur  la  poitite  d  un  rocher.  Les  batimeiits  sont 
miiformement  gris,  couleur  de  mines.  On  distingue  la  base  de  qnelques 
tours  a  moiti^  demolies ;  c'est  tout  ce  qui  reste  de  I'enceinte  fortifi^e. 
Deux  ou  trois  constructions  neuves,  d'un  blanc  cru,  font  tache  dans  le 
paysage  et  troubtent  I'hannonie  triste  du  lieu.  La  route  elle-meme  me 
parut  sinistre,  quoiqu'elle  fut  toute  en  fleurs.  Les  oliviers,  les  vignes, 
les  clematites,  les  ronces,  les  genets,  fleurissaient  k  qui  mieux  mieux ;  les 
boutons  du  myrte  allaient  s'ouvrir,  et  pourtant  ce  luxe  vigoureux  d'un 
printemps  d'ltalie  no  vons  pnrlait  ni  d'amour  ni  de  plaisir.  Nous 
sondions  la  profondeur  de>  ravins  qui  bordaient  rescaq>ement  dcs 
rochers  arides,  nous  piongiom  dans  repai-sneur  impenetrable  des  halliera. 
(^uelques  champs  larges  comme  la  uiaiu,  appuycs  sur  les  conUctbrts  dc 
pierres  .seches,  nous  expliquaient  la  vie  nouvelle  des  indi^nes,  leur 
travail  opiniitre  et  le  maigre  fruit  de  leurs  sueurs.  Ck  et  1^  sortait  de 
terre  une  poign^e  de  froment,  d'avoine  ou  de  ma'is :  mais  la  principale 
culture  est  celle  des  oliviers,  et  I'ceil  se  promenait  tristement  sur  leur 
feuillage  bleuatre.*'— Rome  Contanporaine^  p.  312, 

*'  Le  Cardinal  Antonelli  est  n^  dans  im  repaire.  Sonnino,  son  village, 
etait  pins  celebre  dans  Thistoire  du  crime  que  toute  I'Arcadie  dans  les 
annales  de  la  vertu.  Ce  nid  de  vautours  se  cacTiait  dans  les  montagnes 
du  Midi,  vers  la  fronn^rt'  nu  royaume  de  Naples,  Des  clicinius  im* 
practicables  a  la  gendarmerie  serpentaient  k  traveis  les  niaquis  et  les 
halliers.  Quelques  forets  entrelacees  de  lianes,  quelques  ravins  pro- 
fonds,  quelques  grottes  tenebreuses,  formaient  un  paysage  a  soubait  pour 
la  commodite  du  crime.  Les  maisons  de  Sonnino^  vieilles,  mal  b^ties, 
jetees  les  unes  sur  les  autres  et  presque  inhabitables  i  Thomme, 
n'^taient  que  les  dep6ts  du  pillage  et  les  magazins  de  la  rapine.  La 
population,  alerte  et  vigoureuse,  cultivalt,  depuis  plusieurs  siedes,  le  vol 
k  mainaarmee  etgagnait  sa  vie  k  coups  de  fusil.  ,Lesenfantsnouveau>nes 
respiraient  le  mepris  des  lois  avec  I'air  de  la  montngne,  et  su<jaient, 
avec  le  lait  dc  lours  meres,  la  convoitise  du  bien  d'autrui.  lis  chaussaient 
de  bonne  heure  les  mocassins  de  cuir  crout,  ces  clAches  (cioccie)  avec 
lesquelies  ou  court  legcrement  sur  les  rochers  les  plus  escarpees. 
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Lorsqu'on  lew  avait  enseigne  l*art  de  poursuivre  et  d*echapper,  de 
prendrd  et  de  n'Stre  point  pris,  la  valeur  des  monnaies,  rarithm^tique  des 
partages  et  les  principes  da  droit  des  gens  tel  qu^il  se  pratique  chez  les 
Apaches  ou  les  Comaches,  leur  education  ctait  faite.  lis  apprenaient 
tout  seuls  k  jouir  du  bien  conquis  et  k  satisfaire  leurs  passions  dans  la 
victoire.  En  I'an  de  grace  iSo6,  cette  race  appctente  et  rusee,  gratifia 
ritalic  d  un  ]ictit  montagnard  appele  Jacques  Antonelli.** — Aiwut,  La 
Question  Romaim^  p,  139. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


THE  LATIN  SHORE. 

{A  public  carriage  leaves  ihc  Albano  station  every  momincj  for  Porto 
d'Anzio,  i8  miles  dist  ant  ,  on  the  arrival  of  the  tlrst  train  from  Rome.  The 
extortionate  vetiurini  ut  Alban  >  itself  charge  from  50  to  60  francs  for  a 
carriage  to  go  and  retxim.  It  is  about  tiiree  hours'  drive.  There  is  no 
T^lar  inn  at  Porto  d'Anzio,  but  comfortable  rooms  may  be  obtained, 
and  there  is  a  good  restaurant  with  a  private  room  for  breakfast  and 
dinner.  At  both  a  most  strict  bai^in  should  be  made,  as  the  natives 
are  most  exorbitant  in  their  charges  to  strangers,  and  assert  that  the 
vant  of  more  custom  obliges  them  to  make  the  most  of  that  they  have.) 

AFTER  leaving  the  Albano  station,  the  road  runs  at 
first  through  a  richly  cultivated  plain,  leaving  the  hill 
of  Mont  Giove  (Corioli)  on  the  left ;  but  soon  it  reaches  a 


CorioU. 


v/ildemess  of  the  deadly  asphodel,  which  eats  up  the  whole 
countiy  for  many  miles.  The  latter  part  of  the  dnve  is  through 
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forest — 2i  continuation  of  the  beautiful  wood  we  have  seen 

at  Castel  Fusano  -which  here  skirts  the  coast  for  >o  great  a 
distance.  The  road  is  excellent  the  whole  way,  and  the. 
descent  upon  the  white  houses  of  Porto  d'Anzio,  ranged 
along  the  blue  sea,  and  backed  by  swelling  hills,  reminds  one 
of  many  an  English  watering-place.  On  entering  the  town, 
we  pass,  on  the  left,  the  desolated  Villa  of  the  Pope. 

Xenagoras,  a  Greek,  writer  quoted  by  Dionysius,  ascribes 
the  foundation  of  Antium  to  Anthias,  son  of  Circe  and 
Ulysses :  Solinus  refers  it  to  Ascanius.  It  was  one  of  the 
Latin  cities  which  united  against  Rome  before  the  Battle  of 
Kegillus,  but  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Volscians,  under 
whom  it  rose  to  great  power  and  wealth.  Hither  Coriolanus 
retired  when  banished  from  Rome,  and  here  he  is  said  to 
have  died.  Dionysius  speaks  of  Antium  as  "  a  most  splendid 
city  of  the  Volscians."  During  the  latter  days  of  the  Re- 
public, and  under  the  Empire,  Antium  was  most  prosperous, 
and  it  became  the  favourite  resort  of  the  emperors.  Here 
Augustus  received  the  tide  of  "  Pater  Patriae,*'  and  here  Ca- 
ligula was  born.  Nero,  who  was  also  born  at  Antinm,  was 
greatly  devoted  to  it,  and  constructed  a  magniticent  port  here. 
He  was  staying  at  Antium  when  he  received  the  news  of  the 
burning  of  Rome.  Antoninus  Pius  built  an  aqueduct  for  the 
town,  and  Septimius  Severas  added  largely  to  the  imperial 
palace.  Cicero  had  a  villa  here,  and  amused  himself  by 
**  counting  the  waves  "  (Ad  Att.  1 1.  6).  The  place  declined 
with  the  Empire.  It  has  been  much  injured  of  late  years  by 
the  filling  up  of  its  port,  which  is  quite  useless  now  except 
for  very  small  vessels. 

The  existing  Roman  remains  of  Porto  d'Anzio  are  very 
obscure,  and  offer  the  merest  suggestion  of  its  former 
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grandeur.   There  is  no  trace  of  the  temple  of  Equestrian 

Fortune,  commemorated  by  Horace,  who  invokes  the  favour 
of  the  goddess  for  the  expedidon  of  Augustus  to  liriiain  j 
it  is  also  alluded  to  by  Martial ; — 

"  Seu  tua  veridicae  dicunt  rcsponsa  sorores, 
Plana  suburbani  qua  cubat  unda  freti.'^ 

V.  I. 

A  temple  of  Esculapius  was  famous  as  the  place  where 
the  Epidaurian  Serpent  rested  on  its  way  to  Rome. 
Ovid  speaks  of  a  temple  of  Apollo : — 

"Ya  It'Ihis  (^iixaa,  et  sjiissi  litoris  Antium. 
Hue  xilii  velifcraui  nauLai  advertere  cariiiam, 
(Asper  enim  jam  pontus  erat,)  Deus  explicat  orbes, 
Perque  sinus  crebros  et  magna  volumina  labens, 
Templa  parentis  init,  flavum  tangentia  litus," 

Metam.  xv.  71& 

The  Villa  of  Nero  (opposite  the  modem  barracks),  de- 
scribed by  Murray  as  a  fine  rum  retaining  its  mosaic  pave- 
ments and  painted  walls,  has  never,  within  the  memory  of 
man,  presented  more  than  some  stumpy  brick  walls,  scarcely 
projecting  above  the  turf,  yet  here,  in  the  reign  of  Julius  II., 
the  ApoUo  ik'h'idere  was  found,  and,  a  century  afterwards, 
the  Borghese  Gladiator  of  the  Louvre.  The  size  of  the  oid 
Antium  is  attested  by  the  marble  columns  and  pieces  of 
pedestal  scattered  over  the  fields  for  miles  around,  and  by 
the  opus-reticulatum  work  which  often  lines  the  cliifs  on  the 
sea-shore.  Projecting  far  into  the  sea,  worn  and  caverned 
by  the  waves,  are  the  picturesque  remains  of  the  two  moles 
of  Nero,  which  enclosed  the  ancient  harbour. 

The  town  is  very  small,  merely  a  knot  of  modem  houses 
grouped  around  a  square  i  which  stands  the  new  church  of 
S.  Antonio),  witli  a  few  more  ancient  hshermen's  cottages. 
These  line  one  side  of  a  pier,  constructed  by  the  architect 
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Zinaghi,  for  Innocent  XII.,  at  a  cost  of  200,000  .^cudi,  upon 
one  of  the  old  moles  of  Nero,  of  which  he  tilled  up  the  arches, 
and  thus  caused  the  accumulation  of  sand  which  has  de- 
stroyed the  harbour.  The  lighthouse  at  the  end  of  the  pier 
is  picturesque.  Behind  the  town  are  open  downs,  strewn 
here  and  there  with  fragments  of  ruin.  The  sands  in  either 
direction  are  delightful  for  walking,  and  the  views  towards 
Nettuno  are  most  attractive. 

**Wlicn  you  sii  in  llie  window  of  yuur  chamber,  before  which  the 
Neapolitan  fishermen  are  seated  011  the  white  sands  mending  iheir  nets, 
the  whole  of  the  glorious  gnlf  stretches  before  you,  and  you  see  the 
]ovely  shore  as  far  as  the  Circean  promontory.    On  the  coast  near 
Anzio  rises  the  noble  villa  of  Prince  Boighese  in  a  wild  park  of  ilexes 
and  olive-trees,  further  oif  are  the  castle  and  town  of  Nettuno,  brown 
and  picturesque,  built  into  the  sea,  and  celebrated  through  all  the  world 
for  the  beauty  of  its  women,  and  their  splendid  costume.    The  lines  of 
the  coa^l  hcrnme  now  e^'er  f^ofrer,  more  delicate,  and  more  dmwn  oiTt, 
till,  at  the  en*!,  a  little  \vliite-t;linunerifi_cr  ca-.tle  rhes  in  the  dreamy  dis- 
tance.   This  castle  lends  a  ^nelancholy  temc  to  shore  and  sea,  such  as 
the  Circean  cnpe<;heds  over  the  nonieric  poetry.     To  lliecyes  of  every 
Gertnaii  it  has  a  magical  attraction,  and  his  heart  is  moved  to  sorrow 
and  tears,  for  it  suggests  one  of  the  greatest  landmarks  in  the  history  of 
his  fetherland.    It  is  yet  the  same  tower  of  Astura,  whither  Conradin, 
the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  fled  afler  the  lost  battle  of  Tagliacozzo, 
and  where  the  traitor  Frangipani  took  him  prisoner,  and  delivered  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  blood-thirsty  Charles  of  Anjou.    At  that  tower 
the  sun  of  the  Hohenstaufens  sank  into  the  sea." — Gregorwius,  The 
Latin  Shore, 


From  Porto  d'Anzio. 


The  fishing  boats  and  the  fishing  operations  are  a  great 
amusement  to  those  who  stay  long  at  Porto  d'Anzio. 
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"  It  is  the  custom  of  the  fishermen  to  go  ont  towards  Ave  Maria»  and 
to  fish  through  the  night.  That  which  is  caught  will  be  brought  with 
the  morning  into  the  straw>roofed  sheds,  but  in  the  evening  it  will  be 
registered  and  packed  up,  and  by  night  it  will  be  carried  in  carts  to 
Rome.  Evening  brings  %vith  it  an  exciting  scene.  The  clerks  sit  at  a 
table  with  a  lantern  and  register  the  fish  j  all  around  fishermen  are  occu- 
pied in  bringing  in  fish  in  basket-,  Avhile  others  pound  pieces  of  ice, 
and  ]ay  tlie  fi^h  npon  this  frozen  surlace.  The  variety  and  wonderful 
fonns  of  the.se  creatures  of  the  sea  is  astonishing.  There  is  the  long 
GrongOy  the  great  and  handsome  Palombo,  the  beautiful  ;^p<)tted  Murena^ 
the  tloundcr-like  prickly  Kay^  the  great  niultitude  of  glittering  Triglii 
and  Sardines,  and  the  well-tasting  Merluzzo.  Sometimes  a  Dolphin 
is  brought  up,  and  once  I  saw  in  a  fish-basket  two  Pesce-cane^  which 
had  been  found  here.  They  were  from  eight  to  ten  feet  l<mg,  their 
black-steel  blue  colour  had  something  uncanny  about  it. — Gngormdus, 

To  the  left  of  the  town,  the  cliffs  are  covered  with  Mesem- 
bryanthemum,  hanging  in  huge  festoons  and  making  a  grand 

mass  of  pur[ik'  colotir  with  their  grcit  sun  like  flowers,  like 
large  sea  anemonies.  Aloes  form  the  iiedges  of  the  cottage- 
gardens. 

"Precious  marbles  of  every  kind  are  four  1  here.  One  might  fill 
carts  with  gleaming  wave-polished  marble,  which  is  sprinkled  over  the 

shore,  go  as  far  as  one  will.  One  can  pick  up  Verde  Antico,  Giallo 
Antico,  the  gorgeous  oriental  Alabaster,  Porphyry,  Pavona/zetto,  Serjjen- 
tino,  and  blue  Smalt.  Wlicrever  these  rare  stones  exist,  a  glance  into  the 
waves  tells  us  where  ihcy  come  h  orn.  For  out  of  the  sea  rise  the  founda- 
tions of  ancient  Roman  water -palaces,  and  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  dis- 
tance from  Antium,  the  shore  is  nothing  less  than  a  ruin  of  continuous 
masonry.  They  look  like  masses  of  rock  and  the  over-throwings  of  a 
cliff,  and  if  one  examines  one  finds  that  they  are  simply  Roman  walls  of 
Peperino  stone,  and  the  imperishable  Pozzolano,  and  delicate  Roman 
reticulated  work.  Now  the  whole  weird  coast  yawns  with  grottoes 
and  halls  of  okl  baths  and  villas,  and  the  foundations  of  temples  and 
palaces  crop  up  along  the  liru  of  the  shore.  Here  stood  once  the 
beautiful  matl»Ie  villas  of  the  Emperors.  Here  Cali;,'iila  besported 
himself,  wdio  particularly  liked  Antium,  and  had  even  formed  a  plan  of 
making  it  his  residence  ;  here  he  celebrated  iiis  ni;ptials  witla  the  beau- 
tiful Lollia  Paiujnu.    Here  NerOi  who  was  born  in  Antrum  and  planted 
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A  colony  tliere,  held  his  Bacchanalia ;  here  he  made  his  triumphal  entry 
with  white  horses  after  his  return  from  his  debut  in  Greece. 

**  Also  in  earlier  days  Aiitinm  was  the  heloved  holiday  resort  of  the 
Romans  ;  Atticus,  LucuUus,  Cicero,  Mecxnas,  and  Augustus,  had  here 
their  villas  ;  and  where,  on  what  charminf^  hill,  on  what  lovely  Italian 
shore,  liad  not  these  lucky  fellows  their  vilias  I  How  this  sliore  must 
once  have  shone  with  all  the  stones,  the  historic  fragments,  which  the 
waves  have  constantly  been  tossing  to  and  fro  for  centuries.  These 
ruins  bring  a  singular  elegiac-historical  character  into  the  delightful 
Idyll  of  Antium,  and  the  voice  full  of  memories  which  here  everywhere 
accompanies  the  wanderer,  heightens  not  a  little  the  attractions  of  the 
shore.  .  ,  .  In  Italy  one  cannot  give  oneself  up  to  the  quiet  influence  of 
Nature,  without  a  grave  spirit  of  the  classical  past  taking  possession 
of  the  soul,  and  lea'^lino-  one  to  me^litate  upon  the  recollections  of  its 
great  men.  So  that  one  can  sit  upon  the  ruined  palace«^  '  if  the  Romans, 
and,  the  waves  murmuring  round,  may  exclaim  with  Horace  : — 

*'  O  diva,  gratum  quae  regis  Antium, 
Praesens  vel  imo  tollere  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpus,  vel  superbos 
Vertere  funeribus  triumphos  ! 

And  a_q;a".n  the  sij^ht  of  the  beautiful  Capt-  of  (^irce  leads  to  the  son<;  of 
Homer,  wliile  the  ever-conspicuous  but  distant  Astura  draws  one  to 
other  associations  and  poems;  so  that  three  periods  of  the  world's 
poetry  and  the  world's  culture  surround  one,  Homer,  Horace,  and  the 
Hohenstaufen  poet  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach." — Gre^rovius. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  views  from  Porto  d'Anzio  is  the 
wonderfully  picturesque  little  town  of  Nettuno,  which  juts  out 

into  the  sea  about  mile  to  the  south.  A  broad  road  lined 
with  trees  leads  to  it  from  Porto  d'Anzio,  but  the  ple?s  iiilest 
way  is  to  follow  the  shore  as  far  as  the  sea  allows,  and  then 
clamber  up  the  winding  path  beneath  the  villa  of  Prince 
Borghese,  which,  since  the  change  of  government  at  Kome, 
has  been  the  principal  residence  oi  his  family. 

**  Porto  d'Anzio  possesses  scarcely  even  a  remnant  of  female  beauty 
and  no  national  costume,  because  it  is  made  up  of  a  growing  and  mis- 
cellaneous population.     But  both  noble  female  beauty  and  unique 
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national  character  adorn  the  little  town  of  Nettuno,  which  stands  pic- 
turesquely upon  the  eastern  shore,  the  black  walls  of  its  castle  sinking 
down  into  the  waves.  One  reaches  it  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  by 
a  straight  well-made  road  from  Porto  d^Anzio,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful on  this  coa^t.  On  the  pleasantly  wooded  shore,  half-way  between 
the  iw()  villages,  stands  the  handsome  villa  of  Prince  Borghese,  who  is 
the  feudal  lord  of  all  the  land  in  the  district.  In  the  far  distance  rise 
tlie  Volscian  hills,  and  the  Cape  of  Circe  soars  up  in  ils  still  shining 
form  so  enchantingly  painted  in  light  and  shadow,  that  it  would  recall 
in  its  outline  and  appearance  the  most  beautiful  rocks  in  Europe — ^the 
island  of  Capri  and  the  mountain  of  San  Pell^rino  near  Palermo. 
— Gregonmius, 

At  the  entrance  of  Nettuno  is  a  macliicolated  but  now 
decaying  fortress  l)cgun  by  Alexander  VI,  and  finished  by 
Alexander  VII.  The  town  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Caeno  mentioned  by  Dionysius  as  a  depend- 
ency of  Antium.  Nettuno  is  surrounded  with  walls  and 
Gueiphic  battlements,  and  is  full  of  picturesque  nooks  and 
comers,  and  fragments,  probably  of  the  temple  of  Neptune, 
whence  its  name  is  derived.  The  number  of  women  passing 
with  brazen  cottche  upon  their  heads  guided  us  to  a  quaint 
well,  near  which  is  a  beautiful  old  Gothic  house,  vvitli  twisted 
columns  dividing  its  windows,  and  a  pig  on  the  coat  of 
arms  which  adorns  it.  Beneath  the  town  a  wave-beaten 
terrace  forms  a  wall  only  accessible  in  calm  weather ;  in 
storms  the  waves  beat  furiously  against  the  old  houses 
themselves. 

The  magnificent  Saracenic  dress,  described  by  Murray  as 
still  existmg  here,  has  long  ceased  to  be  worn.  The  people 
were  persuaded  that  a  great  visitation  of  cholera  was  a  judg- 
ment from  Heaven  for  their  barbaric  costume,  and  it  was  left 
off  by  universal  consent !  Those  who  wear  any  costume 
here  now,  adopt  that  of  the  towns  in  the  Volscian  Hills. 

It  is  a  charming  drive  from  hence  to  Astura,  but  for  pedes- 
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trians  the  walk  is  somewhat  dangerous  owing  to  the  vast 

herds  of  buffaloes  and  bovi  which  come  down  every  day 


through  the  forest,  with  the  early  morniiiL::,  to  the  sea, 
and  spend  the  day  upon  the  shore.  They  are  generally 
unattended  by  herdsmen,  and  lie  in  black  battalions  on  the 
white  sand  between  the  forest  and  the  waves.  Some  of  the 
bulls  are  most  magnificent,  with  horns  three  feet  long.  They 
are  very  fierce,  and  can  only  be  kept  in  order  by  the  Guardia 
della  Campagnaj  who  rides  after  them  and  manages  them 
wonderfully  with  his  long  lance.  But  far  more  to  be  feared 
are  the  savage  red-eyed  buffaloes,  which  when  they  pursue  a 
man,  do  not  attempt  to  toss  him,  but  knock,  him  do^vn,  and 
tread  upon  hun  till  they  have  beaten  all  the  breath  out  of 
his  body.  They  give  the  milk  from  which  the  Pravatura, 
or  buffalo-cheese  much  eaten  by  the  peasantry,  is  derived. 
The  flesh  is  coarse  and  liard,  and  is  for  the  most  part  sold 
to  the  poor  Jews  in  the  Ghetto. 

The  shore  is  lined  by  the  forest — arbutus,  juniper,  phillyrea, 
tall  flowering  heath,  and  myrtles  which  have  grown  into 
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great  trees,  and  are  all  tangled  together  with  garlands  of 
smiiax  and  honeysuckle. 

*'  But  now  all  sign  of  civilized  life  ceases  with  Nettuno,  for  immedi« 
ately  behind  the  town  begins  the  Ponunc  wilderness.  The  brushwood 
extends  from  this  to  I'crracina.  Not  a  single  human  dwelling  exists 
again  upon  the  coast,  only  solitary  towers  rise  out  of  the  romantic  soli- 
tude, at  dis^nnccs  of  about  two  miles  from  one  another.  The  melan- 
choly desolation  of  this  shore  and  the  inipressivcue,-,a  ut  it..-,  tiniolioaoured 
soUtude  is  great.  One  feels  as  if  one  were  no  longer  on  the  classic 
shore  of  Italy,  one  seems  to  be  wandering  on  the  wild  coasts  of  the  In- 
dian America.  The  constant  murmur  of  the  sighing  sea-waves,  the 
summer  breeze  breathing  over  the  ever-smooth,  ever-white-sanded. 
shore,  the  endless  deep  green  wood,  which  follows  the  sea  on  and  on  at 
a  hundred  paces  distant,  the  shrill  cry  of  the  hawks  and  falcons,  the  quiet 
and  high-hovering  eagle,  the  stamping  and  bellowing  of  the  herds  of 
wild  cattle,  air,  colour,  sound,  every  existence  and  element  is  in  unison 
witli  the  most  entire  impression  of  an  old-world  wilderness." — Gre^oro- 
vius. 

It  is  seven  miles  from  Nettuno  to  Astura^  whose  tail 
tower  is  visible  from  so  great  a  distance.  This  and  a  little 
chapel  are  the  only  buildings  which  rise  out  of  the  vast 
solitude.  Cicero,  who  had  a  favourite  villa  at  Astura,  de- 
scribes it,  in  T^Titing  to  Auicus,  as  *'a  pleasnnl  |)lace,  istand- 
ing  in  the  sea  itself,  and  visible  both  from  Antium  and  Cir- 
ceii."  A  marble  pavement  on  the  shore,  and  the  massive 
foundations  on  which  the  tower  is  built,  are  remains  of  the 
villa  of  Ci(xTo,  hut  the  latter  is  no  longer  an  island,  but  con- 
nected witla  the  mainland  by  a  causeway  of  masonry. 
Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  or  romantic  than  this 
utterly  solitary  wave-beaten  castle  ;  nothing  more  melancholy 
than  its  associations.  Hither,  in  Nov.  B.C.  44,  Marcus  Cicero 
fled  Jxom  his  Tusculan  villa,  upon  hearing  that  his  name 
was  upon  the  proscription-list  of  the  triumvirate,  hoping  to 
join  Brutus  in  Macedonia.  His  brother  Quintus  accompanied 
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him.  They  were  carried  ia  litters,  and  conversed  as  they 
went.  On  the  way  they  remembered  that  they  had  not 
taken  sufficient  money  with  them,  and  Quintus,  as  being  the 

brother  least  in  danger,  returned  lo  Rome  to  fcLeii  ii,  and 
was  there  taken  and  put  to  death  with  his  son.  Marcus 
Cicero  embarked  at  Astura  in  safety,  but  sea-sickness  induced 
him  to  land  for  the  night  at  Formiae  (Mola  di  Gaeta),  where 
he  had  a  villa,  and  he  was  murdered  there,  while  endea- 
vouring to  escape,  within  a  mile  of  his  own  house.  Au- 
gustus Caesar  is  said  to  have  been  first  attacked  at  Astura 
by  the  iUness — a  dysentery — of  which  he  died  (August,  a.d. 
14)  at  Nola.  Strange  to  say  it  was  also  at  the  fatal  Astura 
that  his  buccebsor  l  iberiu-s  \va^  biricken  wiUi  his  last  ilhiess.* 
Strangest  of  all,  Caligula  also  received  at  Astura  the  fatal 
omen  of  his  approaching  end,  when  about  to  sail  from 
thence  to  Antium, 

BuL  those  ancient  associations  of  Astura  are  less  sad  than 
those  which  cling  around  the  octangular  mediaeval  tower, 
which  was  built  by  the  great  family  of  *  the  Frangipani  upon 
the  Roman  foundations.  Hither  (1268),  after  the  lost  battle 
of  Tagliacozzo,  fled  the  brave  young  Conradin  of  Hohen- 
staufeu,  wLiii  ins  faithful  friends  i^rederick  of  Austria,  Count 
Lancia  and  his  sons,  and  the  two  Counts  of  Gherardesca. 
The  people  of  Astura  gave  Conradin  a  vessel  m  which  his 
party  embarked  in  safety  for  Pisa,  when  tiie  Lord  of  Astura, 
Giovanni  Frangipaai,t  returning  to  his  castle,  heard  what 
had  happened,  and  roused  by  the  hope  of  a  reward  from 
Charles  of  Anjou,  pursued  them  in  a  larger  vessel  and  brought 
them  back.  Conradin  implored  Frangipani,  who  had 
received  great  benehts  and  even  the  iionours  of  knighthood 

*  SuetonmSt  Ixxii.  t  Not  Jacopo,  a»  Murray  says. 
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from  his  father,  to  save  his  life,  and  not  to  deliver  him  up 
to  Charles.   He  even  promised  to  give  his  hand  to  the 

daughter  of  Frangipani  if  he  would  permit  him  to  escape. 

But  the  Lord  of  Astura,  unmoved  by  the  misfortunes  of 
the  prince,  began  at  once  to  propose  terms  for  his  surrender 
to  Robert  of  Lavena,  who  had  appeared  before  the  walls  to 
demand  the  prisoners  for  Charles,  and  only  concealed  them 
in  a  remote  tower  that  he  might  make  better  terms.  Con- 
ditions were  soon  after  agreed  upon  with  the  Cardinal  of 
Terracina,  and  Conradin  and  his  companions,  sold  for  large 
estates  in  the  princedom  of  Benevento,  were  hurried  through 
the  hills  to  Paiestrina,  and  thence  to  Nn])les,  where  they 
were  cruelly  executed,  Conradin,  with  his  last  breath,  saying : 
"  I  cite  my  judge  before  the  highest  tribunal,  my  blood  shed 
on  this  spot  shall  cry  to  Heaven  for  vengeance.'' 

The  Frangipani  did  not  long  enjoy  tlieir  ill-gotten  gains, 
and  the  only  son  of  Giovanni  perished  in  the  very  castle  of 
Astura,  where  he  had  betrayed  his  friend. 

"In  1286,  quatre  ans  apr^s  les  Vtpres  Sicilienne?,  tin  amtral  de 
Jacques  d'Armgon  cniporta  Astura,  qu'il  reduisit  en  cendi  ts.  Les  biens 
des  Frangipani  furent  ravaijes  ;  Jacob,  le  fils  de  Jean,  perit  dans  le 
combat.  Sa  posterite  s'eteigiiit,  et,  de  cette  l:iranche,  dont  Ic  l)lasou 
ctait  tache  du  sang  royal,  il  ne  reste  qu'ua  souvenir  de  deslionneur.'* 
CJurrkr,  iv.  p.  2i2. 

The  castle  afterwards  became  a  fortress  of  the  Gaetani,  then 
of  the  Malabranca,  the  Orsini,  and  of  the  Colonna,  whose 
arms  still  appear  upon  its  walls,  and  who  sold  it  to  Clement 
VIII.  in  1594.    It  now  belongs  to  the  Borghese,  and  its 

little  garrison  of  eiglit  men  spend  here  a  life  of  isolation  like 
that  of  a  desert  island,  whUe  a  single  cannon  stands  upon 
the  ramparts. 
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"  Qoand  Cic^ron  disait  d*  Asttira :  lieu  agriahU^  il  montrait  ce  lieu  tel 
que  la  civilisation  et  I'^ldgance  romaine  Tavaient  fait  Aujourd1iui»  en 
presence  de  la  tour  solitaire  d'Astura,  si  notre  regard  se  promine  snr* 
cette  plage  triste,  inhabitee,  fune  \  Auguste,  k  Tibere,  k  Conradin, 
nous  n'apercevons  que  la  for^t,  les  sables  et  la  mer.  De  nos  jonrs  cet 
endroit  slnislre  ressemble,  mievix  qu'au  temps  de  Ciceron,  a  ce  qu'il 
etait  avant  la  naissance  du  premier  Romain." — Ampere,  liist,  Rom.  i 
51- 

Near  the  castle  the  little  river  Fiume  Conca^  fonnerly  called 
the  AsLura,  flows  into  the  sea.  It  rises  in  the  Alban  Hills. 
On  its  banks  the  last  great  battle  between  the  Romans  and 
Latins  was  fought  in  b.  c.  33S,  when  C.  Msenius  the  consul 
totally  defeated  the  united  forces  of  Antium,  Lanuviutn, 
Aricia,  and  Velitrae. 

Three  miles  inland  from  Astura  is  a  curious  Roman  tomb 
now  called  //  Toraccio,  It  has  been  supposed,  without  the 
slightest  foundation,  to  be  the  tomb  of  TuUia  daughter  of 
Cicero,  who  died  at  Astura.* 

I'lic  shore  beyond  Astura  is  girt  by  the  strip  of  forest 
which  divides  it  from  the  Pontine  Marshes.  Three  lakes 
break  the  inland  expanse, — ^the  Lago  Fogliano,  the  Lago  di 
Caprokce,  and  the  Lago  di  San  Paolo.  They  are  much 
frequented  by  the  peasants  for  the  lishing  they  afford,  but 
few  strangers  will  venture  into  this  plague-stricken  region, 
and  will  rather  go  round  by  Velletri  and  Terracina  to  visit  the 
grand  Circean  Promontory  which  rises  so  gloriously  at  the 
end  of  the  flats,  out  of  the  blue  waters. 

We  were  at  Porto  d'Anzio  on  Good  Friday,  when,  in  the 
dark  evening,  the  town  was  illuminated,  every  fisherman's  hut 
along  the  pier  lighting  its  rows  of  tiny  earthenware  lamps, 

*  MIddleton  [Life  of  Cuero,  vol.  ii.  365),  on  authority  of  Plutarch,  says  she  dicfi 
in  tbe  orator':*  hou^  at  Rotnc.  Murray  \,Handb(H>kf  453},  on  no  authority  at  ali,  ^ys 
she  died  at  Astura.  Drumaan  proves  from  Cicero's  letters  that  she  died  at  Tusculuin. 
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whose  rays  were  reflected  a  tliousand-fold  in  the  water  of  the 
bay.   Then,  when  all  was  ready,  the  church  doors  were 


Good  Friday,  Porto  d'Anzio. 


tlirown  open,  and  amid  a  clash  of  music,  and  loud  chanting 
of  priests,  the  dead  Christ  was  borne  through  the  tOMm, 
followed  by  the  figure  of  "Our  Lady  of  Sorrow"  and  the 
images  of  all  the  favourite  local  saints,  surrounded  by  flash- 
ing torches.  The  streets  were  thronged,  cannon  fired,  and 
all  the  people  knelt  as  the  procession  passed,  many  praying, 
some  weeping. 

The  coast  between  Porto  d'Anzio  and  Ostia  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  visit  except  on  horseback,  and  then  Icavt;  must  be 
obtained  to  sleep  in  the  old  Chigi  Palace  of  Castel  Fusano. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  way  leads  through  the  grand  imme- 
morial forest  of  Silva  Laurentina,  part  of  which  was  sacred  to 


Good  Friday,  Porto  d*Anzio. 

Pious  and  Faunus,  where  the  spirit  of  Virgil  still  seems  to 
pervade  the  silent  depths  of  the  wood,  and  where,  while  the 
buildings  have  passed  away  and  the  very  sites  of  the  towns 
whose  foundation  he  describes  are  forgotten  or  disputed, 
Nature  remains  absolutely  unchanged — the  same  pines  raise 
their  vast  umbrella-like  heads  on  the  stars  {/En,  xi.  361),  the 
same  thickets  of  brambles  and  impervious  brushwood  are 
ready  to  mislead  the  wanderer  (ix.  381),  the  same  springs 
sparkle  in  its  deep  recesses  (vii.  85), 
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Tlic  easiest  u\iy  of  reacliing  Ardea  is  from  Albano  or 
Rome.  Ihe  traveller  who  follows  the  track  of  the  charcoal 
burners  near  the  coast  from  Porto  d'Anzio  will  in  turn  pass 
Torre  Caldana,  Torre  di  S.  Anastasia,  and  Torre  di  S.  Lo- 
renzo. Then,  crossing  the  stream  Fosso  della  Moletta,  he 
at  length  sees  Ardea  rising  before  him  on  the  top  of  a  rock, 
three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  20  miles  from  K.ome. 

Desolate  and  forlorn  as  it  is  now,  and  almost  totally  de- 
serted by  its  plague-stricken  inhabitants  during  the  summei 
months,  Ardea  was  once  one  of  the  most  important  as  wel 
as  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  of  Latium.    Tradition  ascribes 
its  foundation  to  Danae,  the  mother  of  Perseus. 

"  Protenus  hinc  fuscis  tiistis  dea  tollitur  alls 
Audacis  Rutuli  ad  muros :  quam  dicitur  urbem 
Acrisioneis  Danae  iiindasse  colonis 
Praecipiti  delata  Noto.    Locus  Ardea  quondam 
Dlctus  avis ;  et  nunc  magnum  manet  Ardea  nomen." 

Virgil,  Mn.  viL  408, 

T.ivy  and  Silius  Italicus  mention  the  tradition  of  Ardea  having 
largely  contributed  to  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  Sagun- 
turn  : — 

"...  misit  largo  quam  dives  alumno, 
Magnanimis  regnata  vivis,  nunc  Ardea  nnmen. " 

SU,  Ital.  L  291. 

In  the  story  of  iEneas,  Ardea  appears  as  the  capital  of  the 

Rutuli  and  the  residence  of  their  king  Tumus,  who  was 
dependent  on  the  Latin  king,  Latinus,  though  holding  a  so- 
vereignty of  his  own.  It  was  during  the  siege  of  Ardea  by 
Tarquinius  Superbus  that  the  tragedy  of  Lucretia  occurred, 

which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 

*' Cingitur  intcrea  Ronianis  Aidca  signis, 
patitur  lentas  obsidionc  moras. " 

Ovid,  Fast,  ii.  721, 
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It  was  at  Ardea  that  CamiUus  took  refuge  in  his  exile;  and 
its  people  are  said  to  have  contributed  greatly  to  victories 
which  the  Ronaans  gained  over  the  Gauls.    From  this  time 

Ardea  lapsed  into  the  conditiijii  oi'  an  ordinary  Roman  co- 
lony, and  was  one  of  the  twelve  which  declared  themselves 
unable  (b.  c.  209)  to  furnish  supplies  of  provisions  and  men 
to  Rome  during  the  second  Funic  war.   The  unhealthiness 

oi  the  situation  hastened  its  decay.    Martial  alludes  to  it : — 

**  Ardea  solstitio,  Castranaque  rura  petantur, 
Quique  Cleonseo  sidere  fervet  agar." 

iv.  60. 

Many  great  Roman  personages  iiowever  had  villas  here, 
among  them  Atticus  the  friend  of  Cicero ;  and  the  town 
spoken  of  as  castellum  Ardeae,"  in  the  Middle  Ages,  has 
never  quite  ceased  to  exist,  but  has  continued  to  occupy  the 

rocky  platform,  which  gained  its  name  from  Ardua^ — ^the  cliff- 
girt. 

The  existing  village  and  its  castle,  which  belongs  to  the 
Duke  Cesarini,  occupy  an  isolated  rock,  evidently  the  an- 
cient citadel,  which  is  joined  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  to  a 
larger  platform,  still  called  Civiia  Vecchtay  and  once  covered  - 
by  the  ancient  city,  of  which  not  a  vestige  remains.  The 
citadel  was  surrounded  by  walls  built  of  tufa  in  square  blocks. 

"  The  isthmus  (uniting  the  citadel  to  the  town),  having  been  cut  through 
in  a  ven^  sinc^ukr  manner,  has  left  three  deep  and  broad  ditches,  separ- 
ated by  two  juers  of  natural  rock.  This  is  the  more  cnrious,  as  it  d<)es 
not  appear  that  these  piers  couM  have  served  as  a  bridge  to  the  citadel, 
on  accHint  of  their  distance  from  each  other  ;  and  though  the  ditch 
added  to  the  strengtli  of  the  fortress,  yet  this  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  completely  separated  from  the  city.  Moreover,  the  rock  of 
the  citadel  is  much  higher  than  these  two  natural  piers. 

"  Two  streamy,  one  of  which  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Lake  of 
Nemi,  had,  long  before  Ardea  was  built,  worn  valleys,  which  had  left 
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an  eminence  between  them  as  a  »te  for  the  city.   At  the  western  side 

of  the  city,  these  valleys  approach  each  Other,  leaving  a  narrow  isthmus 
for  the  entrance  to  the  city  from  the  east ;  this  isthrrius  is  considerably 
strenglheiu-d  liyaliigh  niound,  or  agger,  extending  from  valley  to  valley, 
which  supported,  or  rather  backed,  a  wall,  whence,  in  all  probability, 
the  idea  of  the  Roman  a^er  of  Servius  TuUius  was  originally  taken.  A 
gap  or  cut  exists,  through  which  was  the  ancient  entrance  to  the  city ;  and 
in  this  is  the  ruin  of  a  tower,  fixing  the  site  of  the  gate  towards  Aricia. 
Still  more  distant  from  the  city  is  another  similar  mound,  stretching 
also  from  valley  to  valley.  These  mounds  are  s  )  high  that  when  the 
sun  is  over  the  Mediterranean  they  are  distinguishable  from  Albano  by 
the  naked  eye."— W.  Cell. 

lialf  a  mile  from  Ardca,  in  tiie  direction  of  the  sea,  at  a 
Spot  called  Rudera^  the  rock  is  full  of  caverns,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  necropolis  of  the  ancient  city.  There 
are  no  remains  of  the  temple  of  Juno  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
who  describes  it  as  adorned  with  ancient  paintings  of  great 
beauty,  so  much  esteemed  that  the  artist,  a  Greek, — "  Mar- 
cus Ludius  Elotas  (Etolia  oriundus  " — ^was  rewarded  with 
the  freedom  of  the  city.  Not  far  from  Ardea,  probably  in 
the  direction  of  Antium,  was  the  Aphrodisium  or  shrine  of 
Venus,  mentioned  byStrabo  (v.  232)  and  Pliny  (iii.  5).  The 
site  of  the  Castrum  Inni,  or  of  Pan,  is  supposed  by  Nibby 
to  be  somewhat  identified  by  the  name  Fosso  deiP 
Inmstro  applied  to  one  of  the  streams  which  flow  by  Ardea. 
Martial  mentions  it,  in  the  lines  already  quoted,  and  Silius 
Italicus : — 

Sacra  manus  Rutuli,  servant  qui  Daunia  regna, 

Laurentique  domo  gaudent,  et  fonte  Numici, 

Quos  Castrum,  Phrygibusque  gravis  quondam  Ardea  misit. 

viii.  359. 

On  leaving  Ardea  we  pass  through  the  country  where 
Juvenal  says  that  the  Roman  emperors  used  to  breed  their 
elephants. 
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"  Elian  gives  an  account  of  the  elephants  bred  and  disciplined  in  the 
'  Roman  territory.    '  They  marched  in  troops  into  the  amphitheatre,  scat* 
tering  flowers,  and  were,  to  the  number  of  six  of  each  sex,  feasted  in 

public  on  splendid  triclinia,  their  food  being  spread  on  tables  of  cedar 
and  ivory,  in  £;old  and  silver  dishes  and  goblets.  Pliny  {I^at.  Hist.  viiL 
2)  says,  that  four  of  Ihcm  even  carrit^d  on  a  litter  a  supposed  sick  com- 
panion, walking  like  a  dancer  upon  a  rope."— VV»  GdL 

Four  miles  and  a  half  from  Ardea,  at  the  church  of  Santa 
Frocula,  the  road  crosses  the  frequently  dry  bed  of  the  Rio 
IbrtOf  which  has  been  identified  with  the  Numicius,  on  the 
banks  of  which  the  great  battle  was  fought  between  the  Tro- 
jans and  Rutulians,  in  wliich  ^'Eneas  fell,  and  whose  waves 
are  supposed  to  have  carried  away  his  body,  which  was 
never  found.  The  descriptions  which  the  poets  give  answer 
to  the  present  appearance  of  the  river.  In  the  Mttamor- 
piloses,  Ovid  says  ; — 

Llttts  adit  Laurens,  ubi  tectus  arundine  serpit 
In  freta  Aumineis  vicina  Numicius  undis." 

xiv,  598. 

and  Silius  Italicus  : — 

"  Haud  procul  hinc  parvo  descendens  fonte  Numicus 
Labitur  et  leni  per  valles  volvitur  amne.^' 

viii.  179. 

Near  the  coast  the  Numicius  still  spreads  into  a  marsh — 
the  Stagna  Laurentia  of  Silius.  On  its  banks  iEneas  was 
honoured  in  a  temple  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Indiges. 

"  Impicjcr  l^nea  voUtantis  frater  Amoris, 
Troia  qui  profugis  s^cra  vehis  ratibus. 
Jam  tibi  Laurentes  assignat  Jupiter  agros, 

Jam  Tocat  errantes  ho=^pita  terra  T.are?. 
lilic  Sanclus  eris,  cum  tc  vcncranda  Niunici 
Unda  Deum  caeio  miserit  Indigetem.  ' 

Tibullust  IL  EL  5. 
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The  Sugardo^  which  flows  into  the  Rio  Torto,  is  believed 
to  be  the  stream  of  Anna  Perenna,  in  which  Anna,  the  un- 

hai)py  sister  uf  Dido,  is  said  to  have  been  carried  away,  when 
flying  from  the  palace  of  /^^neas,  and  to  have  been  borne 
into  the  *'  homed  Numicius."* 

''Comig^er  banc  cupidis  rapnis^e  Numicius  undis 
Creditar,  et  stagnis  occuluisse  suis. 

Ipsa  loqui  visa  est,  '  Placidi  sum  Nympha  Niimici : 
Amne  perenne  latens  Anna  Perenna  vocor." 

Ovid,  Fast,  iii.  646. 

Eight  miles  from  Ardea  we  reach  La  SolfcUara  (15  miles 
from  Rome),  with  sulphur  springs,  identical  with  the  Fons 
in  Ardeatino,"  which  Vitruvius  mentions  as  cold,  sulphureous, 

and  of  an  unpleasant  smell.  It  is  probably  also  the  site  of 
the  oracle  of  Faunus  consulted  by  Latin  as,  king  of  Lauren- 
tum,  on  the  coming  of  ^Eneas,  who  is  hardly  likely  to  have 
gone  so  far  as  the  Albunea  near  Tibur. 

"At  rex  soUicitus  monstris,  oracula  Fauni, 

Fatidici  ^enitoris,  adit,  Tticosque  sub  altrl 
ConsLilit  Albunea  :  nemorum  qusc  maxiraa  sacro 
f  onte  sonat,  ssevamque  exhalat  opaca  mepliitiui." 

Virgil,  .'A A',  vii.  Si. 

Hitherto  we.  have  followed  the  ancient  Via  Ardeatina 
from  Ardea,  the  paving-blocks  of  the  old  road  remaining  in 

many  places.  From  hence  it  turns  off  inland  to  Rome, 
by  the  Tor  di  Nona,  Cicchignola  (a  mediaeval  tower  added 
to  and  turned  into  a  villa  by  Leo  XII.),  and  Tor  Narancia, 
till  it  jouis  the  Via  Appia  near  the  church  of  Domine  quo 

Vadis. 

A  road  practicable  for  carriages  leads  from  La  Solfatara, 

*  From  its  vdndings. 
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passing  the  church  of  Sta.  Petronilla  and  through  a  forest,  to 
Fratim,  the  ancient  Lavinium,  17  miles  from  Rome,  and 
3  from  the  sea-coast. 

According  to  the  tradition,  the  city  of  Lavinium  was 
founded  by  -^neas,  shortly  after  his  landing  in  Italy,  and 
was  called  by  him  after  the  name  of  his  wife  Lavinia,  daugh- 
ter of  kini;  Latimis.  This,  from  a  resemblance  of  names,  has 
been  confused  with  Lanuvium,  now  Cittk-Lavinia,  where  an 
absiu*d  tradition,  regardless  of  geographical  possibilities, 
shows,  fixed  in  a  wall,  the  iron  ring  to  which  the  vessel  of 
iEneas  was  attached. 

**The  coasr  of  Latium  is  a  sandbank,  where  noiliing  grows  but  fir«  ; 
and  i5£neas  might  well  be  sorry  that  his  fate  had  brought  him  to  so  poor 
a  ooantry.  But  he  was  reminded  of  the  oracle,  that  his  colony  should 
be  guided,  like  those  of  the  Sabellians,  by  an  animal  to  its  promised 
abode,  when  a  pregnant  sow  designed  for  sacrifice  broke  loose,  and 
escaped  to  the  bushes  on  a  more  fruitful  eminence.  Here  it  farrowed 
thirty  young  ones,  and  thus  not  only  signified  the  spot  where  Lavinium 
was  to  be  built,  but  also  the  number  of  years  that  were  to  elapse  befi>re 
Alba  became  the  capital  in  its  stead,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the 
Latin  townships. 

"At  the  foiindinG^  of  Lavinium  the  gods  gave  sisnis  of  their  presence. 
The  forest  on  (he  site  of  the  future  city  cauj^ht  the  of  iiself.  A  wolf 
was  seen  brint^ini^^  tlry  sticks  hi  liis  moutli  to  fei.:d  tl)e  fhunc  :  an  ea<^le 
fanned  it  with  his  wings.  But  along  with  them  came  also  a  fox,  that 
dipped  its  tail  in  water,  and  tried  to  extinguish  the  fire ;  and  it  was  not 
till  th^  had  driven  him  away  several  times,  that  the  other  two  were  able 
to  get  rid  of  him.  This  indicated  that  the  people,  whose  mother  city 
was  building,  would  have  hard  struggles  to  establish  their  power  against 
its  obstinate  enemies.  Bronze  images  of  the  three  fated  animals  were 
set  up  in  the  marlcet -place  of  Lavinium." — Niebuhr's  Hist,  of  Rome. 

**  Aujourd'hui  meme  les  souvenirs  locaux  d'^nce  n'ont  pas  entiere- 
ment  peri.  Aux  environs  dc  Lavinium  nne  petite  riviere  s'appelle 
encore  rio  di  Tunio,  niisseau  de  Tuituis,  et  uiic  colline  ])res  d'Ardee  a 
iX'k  indiquee  a  M.  Abeken  par  ua  jeuue  gar<^oa,  qui  couiondait  les 
Troyens  et  les  Rutules,  comme  portant  le  nom  de  montagne  de  Troie, 
monte  di  Troja."— HisU  Rom,  i,  215. 
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When,  thirty  years  after  its  foundation,  Ascanius,  the  son 
of  iEneas,  removed  the  political  capital  of  the  Latins  to 

All)a,  the  household  gods  persistently  returned  at  night  to 
their  old  dwellings,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  allow  them  to 
remain  there,  and  to  send  back  their  priests  to  the  number 
of  six  hundred.  Thus  Lavinium  not  only  continued  to  exist, 
but  grew  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  religious  metropolis,  its 
gods,  to  a  very  late  period,  being  regarded  as  equally  tlie 
property  of  Rome  and  of  all  Latium. 

**La  cuUe  flcs  Penates  aurait  pu  nous  offrir  iin  raj>prochement  frap- 
pont  entre  une  legende  antique  et  une  legende  modeme.  On  raccontait 
que  les  Penates  ayant  ete  transport's  par  Ascagne  dans  la  ville  d'Albe, 
quitterent  leur  nouveau  sejour  et  revinrent  \  Lavinium.  C'est  ainsi 
que  le  celebre  enfant  Jesus  de  cire,  si  venere  a  Rome  sous  le  nom  de 
Bambino^  ayant 't'  enleve,  revint,  le  lendemain  matin,  frapper  d  la 
porte  de  l*cglise  d'Ara-Coeli.'* — Amphre^  HisL  Rom,  I.  218. 

Dionysius  speaks  of  Lavinium  as  the  "  metropolis  of  the 
Latins.**  Tatius,  the  colleague  of  Romulus,  was  killed  by 
the  cooks  with  their  spits  during  a  solemn  sacrifice  at 

La\iniuin,  in  revenge  for  depredations  which  his  followers 
had  made  upon  the  Lavinium  territory,  CoUatinus,  the 
husband  of  Lucretia  and  the  first  Roman  consul,  retired  with 
all  his  family  to  Lavinium,  when  he  was  banished  from  Rome 
on  account  of  liis  parentage,  because  he  was  son  of  Aruns 
and  brother  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Lavinium  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Coriolanus. 

'*  Strabo  ^peak=;  of  T.avinium  as  presenting  the  mere  vestiges  of  a  city, 
but  still  retaining  its  >;acred  rites,  wiiich  were  believed  to  have  been 
transmitted  from  the  days  of  yEneas.  Dionysius  also  tells  us  that  the 
memory  of  the  three  sacred  animals — the  eagle,  the  wolf,  and  the  fox— 
which  were  connected  by  a  well-known  legend  with  the  foundation  of 
Lavinium,  was  preserved  by  the  figures  of  them  still  extant  in  his  time  in 
the  forum  of  that  town ;  while,  according  to  Varro,  not  only  was  there  a 
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similar  bronze  figure  of  the  celebrated  sow  with  her  thirty  young  ones, 
but  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  sow  itself  wns  still  preserved  in  pickle  and 
shown  by  the  priests.*   ....    We  learn  from  a  letter  of  Sym- 

machus  that  Lavlniiim  was  still  exis:ting^  as  a  municipal  town  a«;  late  as 
A.D.  391,  and  still  retained  its  ancient  rciigidus  character.  Macrobius 
also  intorni.N  w%  that  in  hi:>  time  il  was  btill  custoniary  for  the  Roman 
consuls  and  prieiors,  wiien  entering  on  their  office,  to  repair  to 
Lavinium  to  offer  certain  sacrifices  there  to  Vesta  and  the  Penates, — 
a  custom  which  appears  to  have  been  transmitted  without  interruption 
from  a  very  early  period.  The  final  decay  of  Lavinium  was  probably 
produced  by  the  fall  of  paganism,  and  the  consequait  extinction  of  that 
religious  reverence  which  had  apparently  been  the  principal  means  of 
its  preservation  for  a  long  while  before." — Smithes  Diet,  of  Grtek  and 
Raman  Geography, 

The  town  is  situated,  like  Ardea,  upon  an  almost  isolated 
hill,  united  to  the  table-land  by  a  little  isthmus,  and  sur- 
rounded everywhere  else  by  deep  ravines.  The  natural 
fortifications  of  tufa  rock  appear  to  have  been  strengthened 
by  artificial  cutting  away,  and  some  remains  of  ancient  walls 
may  be  traced.  The  area  of  the  town  must  always  have 
been  very  small,  and  its  principal  building  is  now  a  great 
castle  of  Prince  Borghese,  vvith  a  tali  lower.  There  are  no 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Venus  which  is  mentioned  by  many 
classical  authors,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the 
comer  of  the  platform  at  the  end  nearest  the  sea.  The 
])lacc  is^  almost  deserted  o^^■ing  to  the  malaria,  and  the  de- 
scription of  Mrs.  Eaton's  visit  to  the  neighbouring  Ostia 
would  now  apply  even  better  to  this  place. 

**  It  presented  the  strange  spectacle  <rf  a  town  without  inhabitants. 
After  some  beating  and  hallooing  at  the  ^hut  up  door  of  one  of  the  houses, 

a  woman,  imclosing  the  shutter  of  an  upjier  window,  presented  her 
ghastly  face  ;  and  having  first  carefidly  reconnoitred  us,  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly admitted  us  into  her  wretched  hovel. 

*  Compare  the  relic  of  S.  Januarius  at  Naples. 
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'**  Where  are  all  the  people  of  the  town,'  we  inquired. 
•* '  Dead,'  was  the  brief  reply." 

Rome  in  the  Nindeenth  Century. 

An  inscription  tells  that  the  modem  name  of  Pratica  was 
given  at  the  cessation  of  a  pestilence,  when  the  inhabitants 
were  again  admitted  to  coinnmnication  i^pratica)  with  the 
neighbouring  towns.  Other  inscriptions,  speaking  of  "  Lauren- 
tes  Lavinates,*'  refer  to  a  union  which  the  inhabitants  made 
with  the  people  of  Laurentum,  after  they  had  received  a 
fresh  colony  in  the  time  of  Trajan. 

The  best  way  of  reaching  Pratica  from  Rome  is  by  a  road 
which  branches  off  to  the  left  from  the  Via  Ostiensis  beyond 
S.  Paolo,  and,  ascending  the  hills,  leaves  the  Tre  Fon- 
tane  on  the  left,  and  crossing  another  hill  to  the  Ponte  del 
Butero  passes  the  valley  of  Velerano,  and  proceeds  by  Tor 
di  Sasso,  Schizzanello,  and  Monte  Migliore  to  Solfatara. 

A  beautiful  forest  road  of  five  miles  leads  from  Pratica  to 
Tor  Faterno,  a  lonely  tower,  joining  a  farm-house  half  a  mile 
from  the  coast,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  marking  the  site 
of  the  famous  Laurentum,  though  Nibby  (followed  by 
Murray's  Handbook)  places  it  at  Capo  Cotto,  three  miles 
distant,  and  inland,  in  contradiction  of  Pliny  and  Pomponius 
Mela,  wIk)  describe  it  as  near  the  coast.  There  arc  no  ruins 
at  Capo  Cotto,  those  described  by  Murray  being  entirely 
fictitious,  but  plenty  at  Tor  Paterno,  though  they  are  all  of 
impenal  date.  Near  Tor  Paterno,  also,  are  still  remains  of  the 
marsh  spoken  of  by  Virgil : — 

"  Atque  hinc  vasta  palus,  hinc  ardua  mcenia  dngunt." 

J£n*  xii.  745. 

and  whose  frogs  are  celebrated  by  Martial : — 


TOR  PATERNO, 


**  An  Laorentino  turpes  in  littore  ranas, 
£t  satius  tenues  ducere  credis  acos?*' 

Ep.  X.  37. 

The  Via  Laurentina^  which  leaves  the  Via  Ostiensis  to  the 
left  about  three  miles  from  the  gates  of  Rome,  leads  almost 
direct  to  Tor  Paterno,  arid  may  be  traced  in  many  places  by 
its  ancient  pavement. 

Laurentum  was  the  ancient  capital  of  King  Latinus, 
and  according  to  the  legend  was  his  residence  when 
i£neas  and  his  Trojan  colony  landed  on  this  shore,  though 
upon  the  death  of  Latinus  the  seat  of  government  was  trans- 
ferred .first  to  Lavinium  and  then  to  Alba.  Laurentum  was 
never  afterwards  a  place  of  much  importance,  though,  because 
it  was  the  only  Latin  city  which  took  no  part  against  Rome 
in  the  great  war  of  b.  c.  340,  the  treaty  which  had  previously 
existed  with  thcni  was  "  renewed  always  from  year  to  year 
on  the  roth  day  of  the  Feriae  Latinae."*  But  Lucan  speaks 
of  Laurentum  as  among  the  deserted  cities — vacuas  urbes 
— in  his  time. 

For  the  seven  miles  which  separate  Tor  Paterno  from 
Castel  Fusano,  we  wander  through  the  depths  of  the  great 
forest  of  the  Silva  Laurentina,  which  still  covers  the  coast  here 
as  at  the  time  when  the  Trojans  landed  and  made  a  raid 

upon  its  timber : — 

"  Bis  senos  pcpigere  dies,  et,  pace  sequestra, 
Per  sylvas  Teucri  mixtique  impune  Latiai, 
Erravcre  jugis.    Ferro  sonat  icta  bipenni 
Fraxinus ;  evertunt  actas  ad  sidera  pinus  ; 
Robora  nec  cuneis  et  olentem  schidcrc  cedrum, 
Nec  piaustris  cessant  vectare  gemeatibus  ornos. " 

XL  1^, 

♦  Liv^t  viii.  z. 
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Amid  the  huge  stone  pines  grow  gigantic  ilexes  and  bay* 
trees,  descendants  of  the  "  laurels "  which,  says  Aurelius 
Victor,  gave  its  name  to  Laurentum,  and  whose  scent  was 
considered  so  salubrious  that  the  Emperor  Commodus  was 
advised  to  retire  to  a  villa  in  the  wood  during  a  pestilence  at 
Rome.*  Here  Varro  says  that  the  orator  Hortensius  had  a 
villa,  and  a  park  full  of  wild  bodrs,  deer,  and  other  game  ;  f 
and  near  the  shore,  where  remains  of  buildings  may  be 
discovered  here  and  there,  was  the  favourite  villa  of  the 
younger  Pliny.  |  Still,  as  in  ancient  times,  the  forest  is 
bciuvcd  by  sporbiinen,  and  famous  fur  ils  wild  boars. 

*' Ac  velut  ille  canum  iviori.u  de  montibus  aids 
Actus  aper,  multos  Vesulus  quern  pinlfer  annos 
Defendit,  multosve  palus  Laurentia,  silvi 
Pastas  arandine^  postquam  inter  retia  ventum  est, 
Substitit,  infiremuitque  ferox,  et  inhorruit  armos  ; 
Nec  cuiquam  irasd  propiusve  accedere  virtus ; 
Scd  jaculis  tutisque  procul  clamoribus  instant : 
Ille  autem  impavidus  partes  cunctatur  in  omnes, 
Dentibus  inlrendens,  et  tergo  decutit  hastas.'' 

^En.  X.  707. 

Here  is  sLili  Uie  thick  pathless  wood  in  which  Virgil  describes 
the  tragic  fate  of  the  friends  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  the  forest 
which : — 

**Ia*e  duiiiis  atque  ilice  nigra 
Horiida,  <[uani  di-iisi  complernnt  unijii^ue  sentes  ; 
Kara  per  occukoa  luceuaL  bciuua  callcs." 

^^n.  ix.  381. 

The  most  beautiful  of  forest-tracks  leads  from  Tor  Paterno 
to  Porcigliano,  passing  at  intervals  the  remams  of  an  aqueduct 

which  probably  led  to  the  villa  of  Commodus,  and  frequently 
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following  the  ancient  Via  LauraUituiy  of  which  some  of  the 
pavement  remains. 

At  Ponigliano  or  CasUl  Porciam  is  a  castle  which  lately 
•  belonged  to  the  Duca  di  Magliano,  but  has  been  bought  by 
Victor  Emmanuel.  Campo  Bufalaro^  near  this,  is  supposed 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  station  "  Ad  Helephantas."  From 
Porcigliano  two  roads  lead  to  Rome,  falling  into  the  Via 
Ostieiisis,  one  by  Decimo,  the  other  by  the  Osteria  di  Mala 
Fede. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


THE  DESCENT  OF  THE  TIBER— PORTO  AND 


(A  bLearaer  leaves  the  Ripa  Graucle  every  morning,  and  reaches  I  iumi- 
cino  in  two  hours  :  it  leaves  Fiumicino  agaia  at  3  P.M.,  and  the  return 
journey  is  very  long  and  tedious.  It  is  a  drive  of  about  2^  hours  from 
Rome  to  Fiumicino,  and  a  carriage  with  two  horses  for  the  day  ought 
not  to  cost  more  than  20  francs. ) 

'T^HE  road  to  Porto,  after  leaving  the  Porta  Portese, 


more  wuijucJ  anJ  cultivated  than  is  usual  in  the  neigiiboar- 
hood  of  Rome.  The  only  point  calling  for  attention  is 
Magliana,  seven  miles  from  Rome,  which  is  seen  near  the 
Tiber  on  the  left  of  the  road. 

Those  wlio  wish  to  make  a  more  intim  itc  acfjuaintancc 
witii  tlie  Tiber  itself  should  take  the  steamer  to  Eiumicino. 
The  descent  is  flat  and  ugly,  but  it  introduces  one  to  a 
curious  and  new  phase  of  country,  and  one  which  is  filled 
with  classical  associations.  Though  melancholy  and  mono- 
tonous, tiiis  excursion  is  not  one  to  be  omitted. 

The  Tider  (Tevere)  rises  in  the  Apennines  near  Citta  di 
Castello,  and  has  a  winding  course  of  about  150  miles  be- 
fore  reaching  Rome,  forming  in  ancient  times  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Etruria. 


FIUMICINO. 


some  distance  through  a  hilly  district,  far 


THE  TIBER. 


**  It  receives  numerous  confluents  or  tributaries,  of  which  the  most 
important  are — the  Tinea,  an  inconsiderable  stream  which  joins  it  from 
the  E.,  a  little  below  Perusta,  bringing  with  it  the  waters  of  the  more 
celebrated  Clitumnus;  the  Clanis,  which  falls  into  it  from  the  right 
bank,  descending  from  the  marsshy  tract  near  Clusium ;  the  Nar,  a  much 
more  considerable  stream,  which  is  joined  by  the  Velinus  a  few  miles 
above  Interamna,  anri  discharpfc^  their  combined  waters  into  the  Tiber, 
a  few  miles  above  Oriculum  ;  aiul  the  Anio,  which  falls  into  the  Tiber 
at  Antemnifi,  three  miles  Liltovc  Rome.  These  are  the  only  ahluents  of 
the  Tiber  of  any  geographical  importance,  but  among  its  minor  tribu- 
taries, the  AUia  on  its  left  bank,  a  few  miles  above  the  Anio,  and  the 
Cremera  on  the  right,  are  names  of  historical  celebrity,  though  very 
trifling  streams,  the  identification  of  which  is  by  no  means  certain.  Two 
other  streams  of  less  note,  which  descend  fipom  the  land  of  the  Sabines 
and  fall  into  the  Tiber  between  Oriculum  and  Eretum,  are  the  Himela 
(Aia)  and  the  Farfarus  (Farfa)." — Smiths  DicL  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Geography, 

There  was  a  Roman  tradition  that  the  original  name  of  the 

Tiber  was  Albula,  and  that  it  was  changed  because  Tiberinus, 
one  of  the  fabulous  kings  of  Alba,  was  drowned  in  its  waters. 
Hence  the  Latin  poets  frequently  call  it  Albula. 

....  **amisit  rerum  vetus  Albula  nomen." 

Virgii,  yEn.  viii.  332. 

The  ii.iine  Albula  was  ap])lied  to  all  sulphureous  waters, 
but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  Tiber,  which  is  yellow,  and  is 
so  called  by  Virgil  in  other  places — 

**Hunc  inter  fluvio  Tiberinus  amoeno, 
Vorticibus  rapidis,  et  muUi  flavus  arena, 
la  mare  prorumpit." 

jEtt,  vii.  3a 

**  suo  cum  gurgite  liavo. 

Ain,  ix.  S16. 

and  by  Horace  ;- 


VOL.  XI. 


"Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim." 

I  Car.  11. 
^9 
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*'  Cur  timet  flavum  Tibexim  tangere.'' 

I  Car.  viii.  8. 

*' Flavus  quam  Tiberis  lavit"       ll  Can  iii.  i8. 

Virgil  at  one  time  flatters  it  as  blue : — 

Coenileus  Thjbris  coelo  gratissimus  amnis.*' 

jEn.  ym,  64. 

The  river-god  or  tutelary  divinity  of  the  Tiber  was  in- 
voked by  the  augurs  under  the  name  of  Tiberinus. 

The  distance  between  Rome  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
27  miles,  was  always  navigal)le  in  imperial  times  for  the 
largest  rowing  vessel  and  ships  of  war ;  but  large  merchant 
vessels  discharged  their  cargoes  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  sent  them  to  Rome  in  barges. 

After  we  emerge  in  the  steamer  from  the  walls  of  Rome, 
close  to  the  Porta  Portese  on  the  right  and  passing  on  the 
left  the  Marmorata  beneath  the  declivity  of  tlie  Aventine, 
we  pass  under  the  Civita  Vecchia  railway.  Before  reach- 
ing S.  Paolo,  the  Tiber  receives,  on  the  left,  the  Almo, 
the  "cursu  brevissimus  Almo"  of  Ovid,  at  the  spot  where 
the  famous  statue  of  Cybele  was  landed,  when  it  was  brought 
from  Pessinus  in  b.  c.  204.  The  stream,  a  mere  brooklet,  is 
how  generally  called  Aquaiaccia. 

After  leaving  the  ugly  mass  of  buildings  enclosing  the  grand 
basilica  of  San  Paolo  to  the  left,  the  Tiber  receives  (left)  the 
stream  of  the  Acqm  Salvie,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Petronia,  described  by  Festus  as  formed  by  the  Fons  Cati. 

A  little  further,  also  on  the  left,  a  brook  flows  into  the 
Tiber  which  has  its  source  at  the  famous  Aqua  FcretUina  in 
the  Alban  Hills. 

On  the  right  is  Magliana,  in  a  situation  so  dismal  that 
one  wonders  how  it  could  possibly  have  been  the  favourite 
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palace  of  Leo  X.  It  is  like  the  moated  grange  of  Mariana, 
and  has  crumbling  embattled  walls.  In  its  courtyard  is  a 
beautiful  fountain.  The  rooms  contain  some  decaying 
frescoes..   Several  have  been  removed.     Those  of  the 

Araruiiciation  and  Visitation,  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Felicitas, 
and  God  the  Father  in  benediction  (a  very  grand  worlc)  were 
probably  designed  by  Raphael,  but  executed  by  Lo  Spagna. 

Leo  X.  was  at  his  villa  of  Magliana,  when  he  received  intelligence 
that  his  party  had  triumphantly  entered  Milan  ;  he  abandoned  himself 
to  ihc  exultation  arising  naturally  from  (he  siicccssfnl  conii^lc.lion  of  an 
important  enterprise,  and  looked  cheerfully  at  the  festivities  his  people 
were  preparing  on  the  occasion. 

"  He  paced  backwards  and  forwards  till  deep  in  the  night,  between  the 
window  and  a  blazing  hearth — ^it  was  in  the  month  of  November. 
Somewhat  exhausted,  bat  still  in  high  spirits,  he  arrived  in  Rome,  and 
the  rejoicings  there  celebrated  for  his  triumph  were  not  yet  concluded, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  a  mortal  disease.  *  Pray  for  me,'  he  said  to 
his  servants,  'that  I  may  yet  make  you  all  happy.'  We  see  that  he 
loved  life  ;  but  his  hour  was  come,  lie  had  not  time  to  receive  the  viati- 
cum nor  extreme  unction.  So  suddenly,  f-o  prematurely,  and  surrounded 
by  hopes  so  bright — he  died — *  as  the  poppy  ladelh.' 

"  The  Roman  populace  could  not  forgive  their  pontiff  for  dying  without 
the  sacraments — ^for  having  spent  so  much  money  and  yet  leaving  large 
debts.  They  pursued  his  corpse  to  its  grave  with  insult  and  reproach. 
*Thou  hast  crept  in  like  a  fox,'  they  exclaimed ;  'like  a  lion  hast  thou 
ruled  us,  and  like  a  dog  hast  thou  ^ed.' '' — Hank^s  Hist  of  the  Popes. 

The  Tiber  now  wuids  sluggishly  through  a  flat  desert  over- 
grown with  thistles  and  asphodel,  parazzi  the  Italians  call 
them,  on  account  of  their  abominable  smell.    On  the  left, 

near  DragonceliOy  wliere  Nibby  imagines  the  original  mouth 
of  the  Tiber  to  have  been,  begin  the  chain  of  low  hills  called 
Monte  di  Dectma^  which  extend  in  a  slanting  direction  to  the 
sea  near  Porto  d^Anzio,  and  which  he  believes  to  have  been 

once  the  coast-line  of  Latium.  On  the  rii^ht  is  an  open 
wilderness,  where  great  herds  of  buffaloes  graze  undisturbed. 
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It  is  the  country  where  the  peasant-sufferings  of  the  summer 
are  described  in  the  Jmprovisatore, 

**The  stranger  from  beyond  the  mountains,  who,  full  of  love  for  art 
and  antiquily,  approaches  the  city  of  the  Tiber  for  the  lirst  time,  sees  a 
vast  page  of  the  world  in  this  parched-up  desert ;  the  isolated  mounds 
are  all  'holy  ciphers,  entire  chapters  of  the  world's  history.  Painters 
sketch  the  solitary  arch  of  a  ruined  aqueduct,  and  the  shepherd  who  sits 
beneath  it  with  his  flock  figures  on  the  paper;  they  give  the  golden 
thistle  in  die  for^round,  and  people  say  that  it  is  a  beautiful  picture. 
With  what  an  entirely  different  feeling  my  companion  and  I  regarded 
the  immense  plain!  The  burnt -np  G[ra<;<; ;  the  unhealthy  summer  air, 
which  always  brings  to  the  dwellers  of  the  Campngnn  fevers  and  malig 
nant  sickness,  were  doubtless  the  s'nadow  side  of  his  passing  ofiserv^a- 
tions.  To  me  there  is  soniclhiug  novel  in  all ;  I  rejoiced  to  see  the 
beautiful  mountains,  which  in  every  sliade  of  violet-colour  inclosed  one 
side  of  the  plain ;  the  wild  buffalo,  and  the  yellow  Tiber,  on  whose 
shore  oxen  with  their  long  horns  went  bending  under  the  yoke,  and 
drawing  the  boat  against  the  stream.  Around  us  we  saw  only  short 
yellow  gmss,  and  tall,  half-withered  thistles.  We  passed  a  crucifix, 
which  had  been  raised  as  a  sign  that  some  one  had  been  murdered  there, 
and  lu  ar  to  it  htmg  a  portion  of  the  murderer's  body,  an  arm  and  a  foot ; 
it  was  frightful  to  me,  and  all  the  more  so  as  it  stood  not  far  from  my 
new  home.  This  wasnfither  more  nor  le^a  lhau  one  of  the  old  decayed 
toiuhs,  of  which  so  many  remain  here  from  the  most  ancient  times. 
Most  of  the  shepherds  of  the  Campagna  dwell  in  these,  because  they  End 
in  them  all  that  they  require  for  shelter,  nay,  even  for  comfort.  They 
excavate  one  of  the  vaults,  open  a  few  holes,  lay  on  a  roof  of  reeds,  and 
the  dwelling  is  ready.  Ours  stood  upon  a  height,  and  consisted  of  two 
storeys.  Two  Corinthian  pillars  at  the  narrow  doorway  bore  witness  to 
the  antiquity  of  tlie  building,  as  well  as  the  three  broad  buttresses  to  its 
after  repairs.  Perhaps  it  had  been  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  fort ;  a 
hole  in  the  wall  above  the  door  served  as  a  window  ;  one  half  of  the 
roof  was  eKin])osed  of  a  sort  of  reed  and  of  twigs ;  the  other  half  con. 
sisted  of  livmg  bushes,  from  among  which  the  honeysuckle  hung  down 
in  rich  masses  over  the  broken  wall.  The  house  was,  as  has  been 
already  said,  in  the  very  ancient  times,  a  family  burial,  place,  which 
«jv»iu>isted  of  a  laige  room,  with  many  small  niches,  side  by  side,  in  two 
rows,  one  above  the  other,  all  covered  over  with  the  most  artistica. 
mosaic  Now  each  w  as  put  to  very  different  purposes ;  the  one  was  a 
fnore-room,  another  held  pots  and  pans,  and  a  third  was  the  fiie-plac^ 
wnere  the  beans  were  cooked. 
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"  When  rain  "heii^nTi,  it  sometimes  contmued  for  a  whole  week,  and  im- 
prisoned us  in  the  ncirrow  room,  in  which  was  a  half  twilight,  although 
the  door  stood  open  when  the  wind  blew  the  rain  the  other  way.  I  had 
to  rock  the  baby  which  lay  in  the  cradle.  Domenica  spun  with  her 
spindle,  told  me  tales  of  the  robbers  of  the  Campagna,  who,  however, 
did  no  harm ;  sang  pious  songs  to  me,  taught  *me  new  prayers,  and  re- 
lated to  me  new  legends  of  saints  which  I  had  not  heard  before. 
Onions  and  bread  were  our  customary  food,  and  I  thought  them  good ; 
but  I  grew  weary  of  myself  shut  up  in  that  narrow  room ;  and  then 
Domenica  just  outside  the  door  dug  a  little  canal,  a  little  winding  Tiber, 
where  the  yellow  water  flowed  slowly  away.  Little  sticks  and  reeds 
were  mv  boat*?,  which  T  mnde  to  sail  pn.?t  Rome  to  Ostin  ;  but,  when 
the  rain  beat  in  too  vinlently,  the  door  was  obliged  to  be  shut,  and  we 
sate  aimosL  in  the  dark.  Domenica  spun,  and  T  thought  about  the 
beautiful  pictures  in  the  convent  church ;  seemed  to  see  Jesus  tossing 
pa>t  me  in  the  boat;  the  Madonna  on  the  cloud  borne  upwards  by 
angels,  and  the  tombstones  with  the  garlanded  heads. 

**  When  the  rainy  season  was  over,  the  heavens  showed  for  whole 
months  their  unchangeable  blue.  I  then  obtained  leave  to  go  out,  but 
not  too  far,  nor  too  near  the  river,  because  the  soft  ground  might  so 
easily  fall  in  with  me,  said  Domenica ;  many  buffaloes  ako  grazed  there, 
which  were  wild  and  dangerous,  but,  nevertheless,  these  had  for  me  a 
peculiar  and  strani^e  interest.  The  something  demon-like  in  the  look 
of  the  bafTalo — the  strange,  red  fire  which  gleamed  in  its  eyeballs,  awoke 
in  me  a  feeling  like  that  which  drives  the  bird  into  the  fangs  of  the 
snake.  Their  wild  running,  swifter  than  the  speed  of  a  horse,  their 
mutual  combats,  where  force  meets  with  force,  attracted  my  whole 
attention. 

**The  sun  burnt  hotter  day  by  day :  its  beams  were  like  a  sea  of  fire 
which  streamed  over  the  Campagna.  The  stagnant  water  infected  the 
air.  We  couM  only  go  out  in  the  morning  and  evening.  X  thought 
about  the  delicious  green  water-melons  which  lay  one  on  another, 
divided  in  halves,  and  showed  the  purple-red  flesh  with  the  black  seeds : 
my  lips  were  doul>ly  parched  with  thinking  of  these.  The  sun  burned 
perpendicularly  :  my  sliadow  seemed  as  if  it  would  vanish  under  my 
feet.  The  butlalocs  lay  like  dead  masses  \inon  tiie  burnt-up  i^rass,  or, 
excited  to  madness,  Hew,  with  the  speed  of  arrows,  round  in  great  circles. 
Thus  my  soul  conceived  an  idea  of  the  traveller's  suffering  in  the  burning 
deserts  of  Africa. 

"  During  two  months  we  lay  there  like  a  wreck  in  the  world's  sea.  Not 
a  single  living  creature  visited  us.  All  business  was  done  in  the  night, 
or  else  in  the  early  hours  of  morning.   The  unhealthy  atmosphere  and 
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tlie  scorchint^  heat  excited  fever-fire  in  ray  blood  :  not  a  sins^lc  drop  of 
anything  cold  could  be  had  for  refreshment ;  every  marsh  was  dried  up.; 
warm,  yellow  water  flowed  sleepily  in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  j  the  juice 
of  the  melon  was  warm ;  even  wine,  although  it  lay  hidden  among 
stones  and  rubbish,  tasted  sour  and  half-boiled,  and  not  a  cloud,  not  a 
single  cloud,  was  to  be  seen  on  the  horizon, — day  and  night  always  the 
everlasting,  never-changing  blue.  Every  evening  and  morning  we 
prayed  for  rain,  or  else  a  fresh  breeze;  every  evening  and  morning 
Domenica  looked  to  the  mountauis  to  see  if  no  cloud  raised  itself,  but 
nir^ht  alone  brought  shade --the  sulliy  shade  of  night  the  sirOCCO  alone 
blew  throui;]!  the  hot  ntino>|)ht're  for  two  long,  loug  uionlhs. 

** At  the  .sun's  rise  and  .^ettin^  alone  was  there  a  breath  of  fresh  air; 
but  a  duliies-s,  a  death-like  lethargy,  produced  by  the  heat,  and  the 
frightful  weariness  which  it  occasioned,  oppressed  my  whole  being. 
Flies  and  all  kind  of  tormenting  insects,  which  seemed  destroyed  by  the 
heat,  awoke  at  the  first  breath  of  air  to  redoubled  life.  They  fell  upon 
us  in  myriads  with  their  poison-stings :  the  buffaloes  often  looked  as  if 
they  were  covered  over  with  this  buzzing  swarm,  which  beset  them  as  if 
they  were  carrion,  until,  tormented  to  madness,  they  betook  themselves 
to  the  Tiber,  and  rolled  themselves  in  the  yellow  water.  The  Roman, 
who  in  the  hot  summer  days  groans  in  the  almost  expir?n£^  streets,  and 
crawls  along  I'y  the  hou'^c-sides,  as  if  he  would  drink  uj)  the  shadow 
which  is  cast  down  from  the  walls,  ha'^  still  no  idea  of  the  suffeiint;-  in 
the  Canr|jii.LMia,  wlicie  every  brcatli  wliicli  lie  draws  is  sulphurous, 
poisonous  tiie  ;  where  insects  and  crawling  tilings,  like  demons,  torment 
him  who  is  condemned  to  live  in  this  sea  of  flame." — Hans  Christian 
Andersetu 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  word  }>lcture  of  ])easant 
life  during  a  Campagna  summer.  It  is  a  life  of  absolute 
solitude,  so  thin  is  the  population,  so  widely  scattered  the 
huts  of  the  peasantry.  Yet  the  scenes  amid  which  they  live, 
and  the  picturesqueness  of  that  part  of  religion  which  forms 
their  sole  ideLi  of  literature  and  art,  make  their  life  poetical 
in  spite  of  all  its  misery,  and  the  Italian  peasant  has  a  keen 
perception  of  the  beauties  of  Nature,  which  would  be  quite 
incomprehensible  to  an  English  agriculturalist.  This  is  seen 
in  nothing  so  much  as  in  the  songs,  wliich  are  for  ever  on 
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the  lips  of  the  people  as  they  work.  Here  is  a  specimen 
given  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  the  Tiber, 

"La  prima  volta  che  m'  innamorai 
Fiantai  lo  dolce  persico  alia  vigna, 
E  poi  gli  dissi,  Persico  benigno, 
S'  amor  mi  lassa,  ti  possi  seccare  \ 

A  capo  air  anno  ritomai  alia  vigna ; 
Trovai  lo  dolce  persico  seccato ; 
Mi  btttto  in  terra  e  tutta  scapiglio : 
Questo  e  s^;ao  ch'  amore     ha  lassato. 

Albero  che  I'avevo  tanto  a  caro, 
£  ^  innacquavo  co  11  miei  sudori. 
Si  son  seccate  le  cime  e  le  rame 
I  frutti  ban  perso  lo  dolce  sapore. 

MoiLe  vieni  da  me  quando  ti  pare, 
Giacche  il  mio  bene  ha  mutato  pensare. 

When  first  the  sweet  pleasure  of  loving  I  knew, 

I  planted  a  peach  in  my  vineyard  one  day, 
And  prayed,  if  my  loved  oac  should  e'er  prove  untrue. 

My  beautiful  peach-tree  might  wither  away. 

In  the  spring  I  returned  to  my  vineyard,  and  found 
My  peach-ctree  was  drooping,  all  faded  and  dried ; 

Then  weeping,  I  threw  myself  down  on  the  ground ; 
For  this  is  a  sign  she  is  faithless,  I  cried. 

My  beautiliil  peach,  that  to  me  was  so  dear, 
So  anxiously  tended  and  nourished  with  pain. 

Its  branches  are  withered,  its  leaves  are  grown  sere, 
Its  fruits  tlieir  sweet  savour  no  longer  retain. 

Come,  Death,  when  thou  wilt ;  all  niy  pleasures  are  o*er. 
Since  she  who  once  loved  me,  now  loves  me  no  more." 

As  we  approach  the  salt-marshes  of  Ostia 

**  Dove  r  acqua  di  Tevere  s*insala," 

Dant^  Purg.  IL  loi. 

the  river  bends  considerably  to  the  right,  leaving,  three 
miles  to  the  left^  Ostia^  which  already  in  the  days  of  Strabo 
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was  called  '*a  city  without  a  port,  on  account  of  the  alluvial 
deposits  continually  brought  down  by  the  Tiber."  Julius 
Caesar  was  the  first  to  form  a  plan  for  a  new  artificial  port,* 
but  it  was  Claudius  who  carried  out  the  work,  and  who, 
iinding  it  liopeless  to  attempt  to  cleanse  the  original  port  of 
Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  constructed  an  entirely  new 
harbour  two  miles  north  of  the  old  one,  opening  upon  the 
sea,  and  protected  by  two  moles,  which  had  an  insulated 
breakwater  between  them,  supporting. a  lighthouse. 

"  Claudius  fonned  the  harbour  at  Ostia,  by  carrying  out  circular  piers 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  with  a  mole  protecting,  in  deep  water,  the 
entrance  of  the  port.  To  secure  the  foundation  of  thi^  mole,  he  ^  unk 
the  vessel  in  w}iich  the  great  oheH>k  +  was  l)rouj4ht  from  Egypt,  and  built 
upon  piles  a  very  lofty  tower,  in  inii'ation  of  the  Pharos  at  Alexandria, 
on  which  lights  were  burnt  to  direct  mariners  lathe  night." — Suetonius, 
Claud.  XX. 

This  harbour  is  described  by  Juvenal : — 

"I'andem  intrat  positas  inclusa  per  aiquora,  moles, 
Tyrrhetiamque  Pliaron ;  porrectaque  brachia  rursum 
Qu£e  pelago  occurrunt  medio,  longeque  relinquunt 
Italiam*    Non  sic  igitur  mirabere  portus 
Quos  natura  dedit" 

Sat.  xii.  75. 

and  by  Valerius  Flaccus : — 

**  Non  ita  Tyrrhenus  stupet  loniusque  magistor 
Qui  portus,  Tiberine,  tuos,  claramque  serena 
Arce  Pharon  princeps  linquens,  nusquam  Ostia,  nusquam 
Attsoniam  videt." 

Argon*  vii.  83. 

In  course  of  years  the  port  of  Claudius  was  also  choked 
up,  and  a  new  harbour,  was  begun  in  a.  d.  103,  by  Trajan, 

*  Plviarehi  C(es,  58.  There  is  no  atithonty  for  saying  it  was  the  plan  of  Aug\Mtu^ 
as  stated  oy  Murray,  &c. 
t  Now  in  front  of  S.  Peter's. 
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tmited  with  the  port  of  Claudius  on  the  W.,  and  with  the 
Tiber  by  a  canal,  Fossa  Trajana,  which,  since  the  increasing 
filling  up  of  the  old  bed  of  the  river,  has  become  the  Tiber 
itself,  and  is  now  the  only  branch  which  is  navigable.  The 
port  was  surrounded  by  warehouses.  The  new  l:iarbour 
became  known  as  Portus  Ostiensis,  Portus  Urbis,  or,  more 
simply,  Portus.  It  was  chiefly  used  for  the  importation  of 
com  for  the  supply  of  the  capital,  which  was  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  foreign  produce  as  its  population  increased. 
Its  importance  was  realized  when  K.ome  was  attacked  by 
barbarian  forces,  and  especially  in  A.  d.  409,  when  the  Gothic 
king  Alaric,  by  making  himself  master  of  Portus,  and  so 
cutting  off  the  supplies,  obliged  the  Roman  senate  to  accept 
whatever  terms  he  chose  to  dictate.  Rome  was  in  similar 
distress  under  Belisarius,  when  Vitiges,  in  537,  seized  Portus. 

In  the  loth  century^  the  port  of  Trajan  had  been  so  neg- 
lected and  allowed  to  fill  up,  that  it  had  become  a  mere 
pool,  entirely  separated  from  the  sea,  and  only  connected 
with  the  Tiber  by  a  ditch.  This  drove  trade  for  a  time  into 
the  older  branch  of  the  river,  and  gave  a  passing  importance 
to  medieval  Ostia,  where  a  fortress  had  been  built  by 
Gregory  IV.,  in  l  ie  [^receding  century.  In  16 12  the  canal 
of  Trajan  was  once  more  cleared  out  by  Paul  V".,  and  con- 
nected  with  Fiumicino,  and  has  ever  since  been  the  only 
way  by  which  vessels  can  ascend  the  Tiber,  the  other  branch 
having  been  almost  entirely  closed  up  by  sand  near  its 
mouth. 

The  port  of  Trajan,  still  called  H  Trajano,  is  now  a  bason 
of  still  blue  water,  surrounded  by  low  underwood ;  along  its 
sides  the  qu  i)  s  and  warehouses  by  which  it  was  once  sur- 
rounded may  stili  be  traced.  Near  it,  by  the  road-side  dose 
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to  the  Villa  Torlonia,  is  placed  an  inscription  recording 
the  cutting  of  the  canals  of  Claudius  in  a.  d.  49. 

This  inscription  has  generally  been  understood  to  convey 
that  the  work  of  Claudius  was  due  to  his  anxiety  to  relieve 
the  inundations  of  the  Tiber ;  but  Bum,  in  his  Mome  and  the 
Campagnay  explains  that  the  words  **  opens  portus  caussa  " 
would  show  that  the  primary  object  of  the  fossae  was  to 
supply  the  port  with  water,  and  that  the  advantage  of  pre- 
venting inundations  at  Rome  was  only  subordinate. 


Arco  di  Nostra  Signora*  Porto. 


Through  a  picturesque  gateway,  now  called  Arco  di  Nostra 

Signora^  we  reach  the  little  group  of  buildings  whicli  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  mediaeval  town  of  Porta,  consisting  of 
the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  the  little  Cathedral  of  Santa  Rufina, 
with  a  10th-century  tower.  The  place  was  ruined  at  a  very 
early  period,  owing  to  the  Saracenic  invasions,  and  though 
many  popes  have  made  attempts  to  recolonizc  it,  they  have 
always  failed.  As  early  as  1019  there  were  no  inhabitants 
save  a  few  guards  in  the  tower  of  Porto,  though  it  was  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  and  though  it  has  always  continued  to  give 
a  title  to  the  sub-dean  of  the  College  of  Cardinals* 
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The  meadows  near  Porto,  which  are  encircled  by  ehe  two 
branches  of  the  Tiber,  form  the  Isola  Sacra^  a  name  first 
given  to  it  by  Procopius,  who  describes  it : — 

"  Turn  demum  ad  naves  gnidior,  qua  fronte  bicorni 

Dividuus  Tibcris  dexterioia  sccat. 
Lceviis  inaccessis  fluvius  vitatur  arenis  : 
Hospitis  iSneae  gloria  i>oia  manec 

L  169. 

The  island  is  described  by  Aethicus,  who  wrote  in  the 

fifth  cciilury,  as  most  beautiful  and  fertile — Libanus  Almie 

Veneris ;  **  now' it  is  in  great  part  overgrown  with  asphodel  and 

mallow.   The  name  of  its  church  with  the  tall  mediaeval  cam- 

• 

panile — S.  Ippolito — ^will  recall  the  famous  Bishop  of  Porto. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  during  the  troubled 

pontificates  of  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus,  when  various  here- 
sies on  minute  points  of  Christian  doctrine  were  agitating 
and  dividing  the  Church,  the  great  defender  of  the  faith,  the 
author  of  The  RefutcUion  of  all  the  HeresieSy  who  did  not 

hesitate  to  resist  and  condemn  one  Pope,  and  actually  ex- 
communicate another,  was  Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Porto, 
who  was  afterwards  (under  Maximin)  banished  to  Sardinia, 
and  eventually,  according  to  the  poetic  legend  in  Prudentius, 

suffered  martyrdom  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome. 

"The  Roman  Church  comprehended,  besides  its  Bishop,  forty-six 
Presbyters,  aad  seven  Deacons,  with  their  subordinate  officers.  Each 
Presbyter  doubtless  presided  over  a  separate  commiimty,  each  with  its 
basilica,  scattered  over  the  wide  circuit  of  the  city ;  they  were  the 
primary  Parish  Priests  of  Rome.  But  besides  these  were  suburbtcan 
Bishops  of  the  adjacent  towns,  Ostia,  Tibur,  Porto,  and  others  (six  or 
seven),  who  did  not  maintain  their  absolute  independence  on  the  metro- 
polis, each  in  the  seclusion  of  their  own  community ;  they  held  their 
synods  in  Rome,  but  as  yet  with  Greek  equality  rather  than  Roman 
subordination ;  they  were  the  initiatory  Collie  of  Cardinals  (who  stiU 
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take  some  of  their  titles  from  these  sees),  but  with  the  Pope  as  one  of 
this  co-equal  college,  rather  than  the  dominant,  certainly  nut  the  des- 
potic, head. 

"  Of  ail  these  suburban  districts  at  this  time  Portus  was  the  most  con- 
siderable, and  most  likely  to  be  occupied  by  a  distinguished  prelate. 
Portus,  from  the  reign  of  Trajan,  had  superseded  Ostia  as  the  haven  of 
Rome.  It  was  a  commercial  town  of  growing  extent  and  opulence,  at 
which  most  of  the  strangers  from  the  last  who  came  by  sea  landed  or  set 
sail.  Through  Portus,  no  doubt,  most  of  the  foreign  Christians  found  their 
way  to  Rome.  Of  this  city,  Hippolytus  was  the  bishop,  Hipp olytus 
who  afterwards  rose  to  the  dignity  of  saint  an  l  martyr,  and  wlujse 
Statue,  discovered  in  the  Laurentian  cemetery,  nov.-  stands  in  the 
l^teran.  Conclusive  internal  evidence  indicates  Hippolytus  as  liie 
author  of  the  Refutation  of  all  Heresies,  If  any  otie  might  dare  to 
confront  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  it  was  the  Bishop  of  Portus." — MUman^s 
flist.  of  Latin  Chtistianity, 

Here  Dante  makes  the  rendezvous  of  the  happy  souls, 
whom  the  celestial  pilot  is  presently  to  transport  to  Pur- 
gatory. 

**  sempre  quivi  si  ricoglie, 
Qual  verso  d'Acheronte  non  si  cala." 

Purg,  ii.  104. 

The  mouth  of  the  Tiber  is  very  different  now  to  that 
which  Virgil  describes : — 

**  Atque  hie  ^Eneas  ingentem  ex  sequore  lucum 
Prospicit.    Hunc  inter  fluvio  Tiberinus  amoeno, 
Vorticibus  rapidis,  et  mult^  ilavus  arena. 
In  mare  prorumpit.    Varise  circumque  supraque 
Assuetae  ripis  volucres  ex  Ruminis  alveo 
iEthera  mulcebant  cantu,  lucoque  volabant. 
Flectere  iter  sociis  terrseque  advertere  proras 
Imperat ;  et  Isetus  fluvio  succedit  opaco.^' 

^n,  vii.  29. 

'*Le.s  tourbillons  da  fleuve,  le  sable  qui  Ic  jaunit  caracterisent 
aujourd'hui  ['aspect  da  Tibre  comme  au  siMe  de  ViigOe  ;  mais  on  ne 

pent  phi^  parler  de  son  coura  ^^raritrtx^  le  bois  a  disparu  et  Ics  oi<;eaux 
se  sont  ea voles ;  on  ne  voit  aux  embouchures  du  Tibre  qu'une  plaine 
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<!im  arhres,  comme  sans  habitants*  ou  des  buffles  paisent  parmi  les 
marecages,  Aux  buffles  prfes,  qui  sont  modemes,  ce  lieu  devait  Itre 
ainsl  avant  que  le  voisinage  d'Ostie  y^eiit  fait  ndtre  une  vegetation 

qui  s*en  est  all^e  avec  Ostie.  Aujourcrhui  c'est  une  plage  sterile  plus 
semblable  qu'au  temps  de  Virgile  a  ce  qu'elle  ^tait  au  temps  d'En^e."— 
Ampiriy  HisL  Rom€<t  i.  193. 

From  Porto,  two  miles  of  road,  or  river,  take  one  to 
FiumicinOy  which  derives  its  name  from  its  situation  on  the 
smaller  branch  of  the  Tiber,  and  which  stands  at  the  present 
mouth  of  the  river,  A  row  of  modern  houses  was  erected 
by  the  late  government,  but  have  little  view  of  the  sea, 
owing  to  the  sand-ljiinks.  The  handsome  castellated  tower, 
with  a  Ughtiiouse  on  the  top,  was  built  by  Clement  XIV.  in 

1773- 
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On  the  shore,  half  way  between  Fiumicino  and  Palo,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Fregellae  is  marked  by  the  tower  and 
larm  of  Maccarese,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Arrone,  The 

marsh  called  "  Stagno  di  Maccarese"  answers  to  the  de- 
scription of  Siiius  Itaiicus. 

.   •    ,    '*Obse$sae  campo  squalente  Fregellse." 

viiL  477. 

It  was  hence  that  Tarquinius  Priscus  summoned  Turri 
inus,  a  native  artist,  to  make  a  terra  cotta  statue  of  Jupitei 
for  his  temple  on  the  Capitol.* 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 


CERVETRL 


(The  best  way  of  reaching  this  wonderful  place  is  to  go  to  Palo,  on 
the  Civita  Vecchia  line,  by  rail,  and  walk  from  thence.  Sometimes  it  is 
possible  to  obtmn  a  hired  gig  at  Palo,  especially  if  one  can  write  before- 
hand to  order  it  from  Cervetri.  Seven  francs  is  the  proper  price,  to 
which  the  vdhirini  a^ree  for  going  and  returning,  but  the  bargain  m\tRt 
be  made  before  leaving  Palo.  The  sights  of  Cervetri  mn«;t  be  visited  in 
time  to  return  to  Rome  by  theevenini;  train,  for  the  oni\  inn  at  Cervetri 
is  so  utterly  wretched,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  pass  the  night 
there.) 


ALO  consists  now  of  a  tiny  hamlet,  with  a  seventeenth- 


century  fortress  on  the  sea-coast,  marking  the  site  of 
Alsium,  where  Poiiipey  had  a  villa,  to  which  he  retired  in  dis- 
gust when  refused  the  dictatorship.  Julius  Caesar  possessed 
a  villa  here,  where  he  landed  on  his  return  from  Africa,  and  to 
which  all  the  nobles  of  Rome  hastened  to  greet  him.  The 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  also  had  a  villa  here,  to  which 
several  of  the  epistles  of  Fronto  are  addressed,  who  speaks 
of  the  place  as  maritimus  et  voluptarius  locus.''  Nothing 
now  remains  of  the  ancient  town  but  some  foundations  of 
the  villas  near  the  sea-shore.  The  origiu  of  Alsium  is 
ascribed  by  Silius  Italicus  to  Halassus : — 


<* 


Necnon  Argolico  dilectuin  litus  Halseso 
Alsium. " 


▼ill  476b 
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The  Via  Aurelia  passed  thi'ough  Alsium. 

Even  from  the  station,  the  white  walls  of  Cervetri  may  be 
discovered  under  the  low-lying  grey  hills  upon  the  right. 
The  distance  by  the  fields  is  about  four  miles,  but  by  the 
high-road  it  is  nearly  six.  The  former  path  turns  off  to  the 
right,  just  after  the  road  has  crossed  the  Vaccina  rivulet,  and 
is  not  dilncult  to  find,  but  it  is  impervious  in  times  of  flood, 
as  near  Cervetri  another  brook  has  to  be  crossed  upon 
stepping-stones.  This  is  the  Cseretanus  Amnis of  Pliny 
(iil  15),  which  is  mentioned  by  Virgil : — 

**  Est  ingens  gelidum  lucus  prope  Cseritis  amnem, 
Religtone  patrum  late  sacer ;  undique  coUes 
Indusere  cavi  et  nigri  nemus  abiete  cingunt. 
SUvano  fama  est  veteres  sacrasse  Pelasgos." 

J^n*  viii.  597. 

"It  is  iHe  C^ritis  Amnis  on  whose  banks  Tarcho  and  Tiis  Ktnmcans 
pitched  their  camps,  and  ^neas  received  from  his  divine  mother  his 
god- wrought  arms,  and  the  prophetic  shield  eloquent  of  the  future  glories 
of  Rome, 

*  clypei  non  enarrabilc  tcxtum. 

IlUc  res  Italas,  Romanorumque  triumphos, 
Fecerat  Ignipotens.* 

The  eye  wanders  uj)  the  shrub-frin^cd  stream,  over  bare  undulating 
downs,  the  anhi  lata  of  ancient  song,  to  the  hills  swelling  into  peaks 
and  girt  with  a  broad  belt  of  olive  and  ilex.  There  frowned  the  dark 
grove  of  Silvanus,  of  dread  antiquity,  and  there,  on  yon  red  cliffs— the 
'ancient  heights 'of  Vii^il — sat  the  once  opulent  and  powerful  city  of 
Agylla,  the  Csere  of  the  Etruscans,  now  represented,  in  name  and  site 
alone,  by  the  miserable  village  of  Cervetri.  All  this  is  hallowed  ground 
— rdigione  patrum  lati  jac^r— hallowed,  not  by  the  traditions  of  evanes- 
cent creeds,  nor  even  by  the  hoary  antiquity  of  the  site,  so  much  as  by 
the  homajje  the  heart  ever  pays  to  the  undying  creation?;  of  the  fathers 
of  soH'j.  The  hillocks,  which  rise  here  and  there  on  the  wide  downs,' 
are  so  many  sepulchres  of  jtrinces  and  heroes  of  old,  coeval,  it  may  be, 
with  those  on  the  plains  of  Troy ;  and  if  not,  like  them,  the  standmg 
jccords  of  traditional  evenLs,  at  least  the  mysterious  memorials  of  a  prior 
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age,  which  led  the  poet  to  select  this  spot  as  a  fit  scene  for  his  verse. 
The  large  mound  which  rises  dose  to  the  bridge  may  be  the  ££lsus  edits 
whence  ^neas  gazed  on  the  Etruscan  camp.    No  warlike  sights  or 

sounds  now  disturb  the  rural  quiet  of  tlie  scene.  Sword  and  spear  are 
exchanged  for  crook  and  ploughshare ;  and  the  only  sound  likely  to 
catch  the  ear  is  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  baying  of  sheep-dogs,  or  the 
cry  of  the  J^ecorajo  as  he  marches  at  the  head  of  his  ilock,  an  t  calls  them 
to  follow  him  to  their  fold  or  to  fresh  pastures.  Silvanus,  '  the  god  of 
fields  and  cattle/  has  still  dominion  in  the  land." — Dennii  CiiUs  of 
Eiruria. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  distant  views  of  the 
town  is  the  ugly  castle  of  Prince  Ruspoli,  who  is  Prince 
of  Ccrvc'ai,  aiid  to  whom  most  of  tlie  land  in  this  neighbour- 
hood belongs.  The  people  all  work  in  gangs,  long  lines  of 
men  and  women  in  their  bright  costumes  digging  the  land 
together.  Most  travellers  who  come  upon  them  thus,  will 
be  struck  with  the  rude  songs  with  which  they  accompany 
their  work,  one  often  leading,  and  the  rest  taking  up  the 
chorus  in  melancholy  cadences. 

Cervetri  was  called  Agylla  by  the  Pelasgi,  and  Caere  by 
the  Etruscans.  Tradition  says  that  the  latter  name  was 
given  to  it  because  wlien  the  Etruscan  colonists  were  about 
to  besiege  it,  they  hailed  it,  demanding  its  name,  and  a 
soldier  on  the  walls  answered  Xaipe — "hail!"  which  they 
afterwards  chose,  upon  its  capture,  for  the  name  of  the  city. 

The  earliest  mention  of  A^vlla  is  to  be  found  in  Herodotus 
(i.  1 66).  Its  Tyrrhenian  inhabitants,  having  conquered  the 
Phocxans  in  battle,  cruelly  stoned  to  death  the  prisoners 
they  brought  back  with  them.  Afterwards  every  living  crea- 
ture who  approaclied  the  spot  wliere  this  tragedy  had  been 
enacted  was  seized  witli  convulsions  or  paralysis.  The 
oracle  of  Delphi  was  consulted  how  the  wrath  of  the  gods 
might  be  appeased,  and  the  people  of  Csere  were  commanded 
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to  celebrate  tlie  obsequies  of  the  slain,  and  annually  to  hold 
games  in  their  honour,  which,  says  Herodotus,  was  done  up 
to  his  time. 

Virgil  indicates  the  early  importance  of  AgyUa,  by  describ- 
ing that  its  ruler  Mezentius  sent  1000  men  to  assist  Turnus 
against  ^neas. 

Haud  procul  hinc  saxo  incolitur  fundata  vetusto 
Urbis  Agyllinge  sedes ;  ubi  Lydia  quondam 
GenSy  bello  praeclara,  jugis  insedit  Etruscis. 
Hanc  multos  florentem  annos  rex  deinde  superbo 
Imperio  et  saevis  tenuit  Mezentius  armis." 

jEn.  viiL  478. 

In  the  time  of  the  Roman  monarchy  Caere  was  one  of  the 

chief  places  in  Etruria,  and  it  became  one  of  the  twelve  cities 
of  the  league.  When  Tarquinius  Superbus  was  expelled  from 
Rome,  Livy  relates  that,  with  his  two  younger  sons,  he  took 
refuge  at  Caere.  In  365,  during  the  Gaulish  invasion,  Caere 
became  the  refuge  of  the  vestal  virgins  and  ll.c  rianicn 
Quirinalis,  and  its  people  are  said  to  have  successfully  at- 
tacked the  Gauls  who  were  returning  with  the  spoil  of  Rome, 
and  to  have  taken  it  from  them.  From  the  belief  that  the 
Etruscan  priests  of  Caere  first  instructed  the  Romans  in 
their  mystic  religious  rites  has  been  deduced  tlie  word  cere- 
mony— "  Caeremonia." 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Empire  the  town  is  described 
by  Strabo  as  having  already  lost  all  signs  of  its  ancient 
splendour,  but  in  the  time  of  Trajan  its  medical  wat^irs  — 
Aquae  Cseritanae,  the  same  which  Livy  mentions  as  flowing 
with  blood — ^led  to  some  return  of  its  ancient  prosperity. 
From  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh  century  it  possessed  a 
cathedral  and  a  bishop,  but  since  then  it  has  increasingly  de- 
cayed, part  of  the  inhabitants  removing  to  a  town  on  another 
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site— Ceri  Nuova— and  leaving  to  the  old  city  the  name 
of  Csere  Vetus— Cervetti.  As  we  pass  the  ruined  clinrch  of 
"  La  Madonna  dei  Canneti "  in  the  reedy  hollow,  and  ascend 
the  hill  of  Cervetri,  the  walls  built  by  its  Orsini  barons  rise 
picturesquely  along  the  crest  of  the  hill,  constructed  i-vith 
huge  blocks  of  orange-coloured  tufa  taken  from  the  Ktruscan 
fortifications.   They  end  m  a  picturesque  mediaeval  gateway. 


Gate  of  Cervetri. 


Here  we  must  enter  the  town  to  engage  the  custode  of 
the  tombs  and  insist  upon  his  accompanying  us,  which, 
with  true  Italian  love  of  'far  niente;  he  is  not  always  very 
willing  to  do.  Lights  must  also  be  taken.  The  ancient  city, 
which  was  of  oblong  form,  was  nearly  live  miles  in  circuit, 
and  filled  the  promontory,  one  small  corner  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  mediaeval  town.  Of  all  this  scarcely  any- 
thing, except  a  few  frao;ments  of  wall  rising  upon  the  tufa 
cliffs,  can  be  discovered;  but  it  is  not  so  witli  the  Necropolis. 

One  must  descend  the  path  which  turns  to  the  right  out- 
side the  gateway,  leading  immediately  under  the  walls  over 
some  waste  ,ground  covered  with  the  Virgin's  thistle,  and 
down  a  steep  path  into  the  ravine  of    La  Bujfalamaa^* 
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watered  by  the  stream  called  "  Ruscello  della  Madonna  de' 
Cannetl"  Mounting  the  opposite  hill,  we  find  ourselves  on 
high  breezy  downs  overgrown  with  sweet  basil  and  violets, 

aiul  with  a  delightful  view  towards  the  sea,  as  well  as  to 
the  mediaeval  city  rising  on  its  orange  crags,  halt-buried 
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in  l)ay  and  ilex.  This  hill-side  is  now  called  La  Ban- 
ditaccia—ixom  being  terra-handita,  land  set  a])art  by  the 
commune,  while  the  linal  syllable  of  the  name  is  due  to  its 
unproductive  character — ^and  thiswas  the  Necropolis  of  Caere. 
Many  of  the  tombs  were  hollowed  in  the  cliffs  as  in  Northern 
Etruria,  but  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  are  burrowed 
out  of  the  tufa  beneath  the  upland  turf,  and  are  often  quite 
unmarked  externally,  but  in  other  cases  indicated  by  a 
tumulus. 

Many  of  the  tombs  are  worth  visiting,  but  that  which  is 

far  the  most  striking  is  the  furthest  in  the  line,  the  Grofta 
del  Bassl-Reiievif  which  is  often  tiiled  with  water,  and 
difficult  of  access.    When  we  first  visited  Cervetri,  we 
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cuiibidered  this  vast  sepulchral  chamber,  adunied  with  huge 
shields  and  oilier,  weapons,  sculptured  in  the  boldest  relief 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  casting  long  shadows  in  the  glare 
of  the  torchlight,  one  of  the  most  striking  sights  we  ever 
looked  upon.  But  during  our  last  visit  the  tomb  was 
quite  inaccessible  from  the  water  with  which  it  was  tilled. 

The  Grotta  di  Tarquinj\  the  tomb  of  the  Tarquins,  the 
family  of  the  last  of  the  Roman  kings,  is  most  interesting. 
It  consists  of  two  stories,  the  lower  chamber  is  reached  from 
the  upper,  and  is  covered  with  inscriptions  rudely  cut  and 
painted  in  red  or  black,  in  which  the  name  of  Tarchnas 
occurs  at  least  thirty-five  times. 

The  Grotta  ddV  Architettura  is  supported  by  two  huge 
fluied  cokimns.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  shelf,  with  divisions 
all  round  for  two  bodies  in  each,  and  lias  an  inner  chamber 
for  the  heads  of  the  family. 

The  Grotta  di  Sarcophagi  still  contains  three  large  tombs 
of  alabaster— a  kind  frotn  the  Circean  Promontory."  Two 
of  these  support  grand  hgurcs  of  warriors.  One  lies  fiat 
upon  his  back  like  a  Templar,  the  other  has  turned  away 
upon  his  side  towards  the  wall.  The  third  sarcophagus 
has  no  figure,  and  is  beautifully  transparent.  It  is  so 
seldom  that  monumental  effigies  can  still  be  seen  in  situ 
in  the  Etruscan  sepulchres,  that  this  tomb  is  most  in- 
teresting, as  well  as  wonderfully  impressive  and  picturesque. 
It  is  often  filled  with  water,  but  it  is  still  possible  to  enter, 
creeping  round  the  couches  upon  which  the  sarcophagi 
are  laid,  and  the  retlection  of  the  torches  in  the  water  adds 
to  the  effect  of  the  scene. 

The  Grotta  del  Triclinio  S&  covered  with  nearly-effaced 
paintings  of  a  very  archaic  ciiaracter,  bancjuetUng  scenes, 
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repeated  again  and  again,  and  animals.  This  tomb  takes 
its  name  from  the  beaches  of  rock,  to  support  the  dead, 
which  surround  it.  Bas-reliefs  of  a  boar  and  a  panther 
are  sculptured  near  the  entrance.  The  paintings  in  this 
tomb  are  especially  interesting,  because  Pliny  mentions 
ancient  paintings,  believed  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  as  existing  in  his  time  at  Csere.^ 

These  are  the  most  remarkable  of  the  tombs  on  "La 
Banditaccia,"  but  there  is  another  tomb  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  leading  up  to  Cervetri,  which  should  be  visited, 
not  so  much  for  what  it  is  now,  but  as  the  place  where  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  Etruscan  ornaments  now  in  the 
Vatican  were  discovered.  This  tomb  is  called  the  Grotta 
ReguUni-Galassi  from  its  discoverers,  the  arch-priest  Regu- 
liiii  of  Cervetri  and  General  Galassi.  The  opening  to  the 
tomb  is  a  rude  arch  surmounted  by  a  block  of  nenfro,  under 
a  low  bank  in  a  ploughed  field.  This  gives  entrance  to  two 
chambers. 

**In  the  outer  chamber,  at  the  further  end  (when  the  tomb  wa& 

opened),  lay  ?,  bier  of  bronze,  formed  of  narrow  cross-bars,  with  an 
elevated  place  for  the  head.  The  corpse  vvhicii  lin  l  Iain  on  it  had  long 
since  fallen  to  dust.  By  its  side  stood  a  small  f>>.u  -'»\  heeled  car,  or  fray 
ot  bronze,  with  a  basin-iike  cavity  in  the  centre.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  bier  lay  some  twenty  or  thirty  little  earthenware  figures,  probably 
the  lares  of  the  deceased.  At  the  head  and  foot  of  the  bier  stood  a 
small  iron  altar  or  tripod.  At  the  foot  lay  also  a  bundle  of  darts,  and  a 
shield ;  and  several  more  shields  rested  against  the  vrall.  All  were  of 
bronze,  and  beautifully  embossed,  but  apparently  for  ornament  alone. 
Nearer  the  door  stood  a  four-wheeled  car,  which,  from  its  size  and  form, 
seemed  to  have  borne  the  bier  to  the  sepulchre.  And  just  within  the 
entrance  stood,  on  iron  tripods,  a  couple  of  cauldrons,  with  a  number  of 
curious  handles  terminating  in  grittons'  head;*,  together  with  a  singular 
vessel,^ — pair  of  bell-shaped  vases,  united  by  a  couple  of  spheres. 


•  Pliny ^  XXXV.  3,  ».  fi. 
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Besides  these  articles  of  bronze,  there  was  a  series  of  vessels  suspended 
by  bronze  nails  from  each  side  of  the  recess  in  the  roof.  The  tomb  had 
evidently  contained  the  body  of  a  warrior. 

**  The  door  of  the  inner  chamber  was  closed  with  masonry  to  half  its 
height,  and  in  it  stood  two  more  pots  of  bronze,  and  against  each  door- 
post hung  a  vessel  of  pure  silver.  There  were  no  urns  in  this  chamber, 
hut  the  %*ault  was  hunq-  with  bronze  vessels,  and  others  were  suspended 
on  each  side  of  ihi-  entrance.  Further  in,  stood  two  bronze  cauldrons 
for  perfumes,  as  in  the  outer  chamber :  and  then,  at  the  end  of  the 
tomb,  on  no  ooucli,  bier,  or  sarcophagus,  not  even  on  a  rude  bench  of 
rock,  but  on  the  bare  ground,  lay — a  corpse  ? — ^no,  for  it  had  ages  since 
returned  to  dust,  but  a  number  of  gold  ornaments,  whose  position 
showed  most  clearly  that,  when  placed  in  the  tomb,  they  were  upon  a 
human  body.  The  richness,  beauty,  and  abundance  of  these  articles, 
all  of  pure  gold,  were  amazing.  There  were,  a  head-dress  of  singular 
character — a  large  breastplate,  beautifully  embossed,  such  as  was  worn 
by  Ei^^"5tian  priest  s  — a  tuKly-iwistcd  diain,  and  a  necklace  of  very  long 
joints — earrings  of  great  length — a  pair  of  massive  bracelets  of  exquisite 
filagrcc-work— no  less  tlian  eighteen  fibulip.  or  brooches,  sundry  ririi;s, 
and  fragments  of  gold  fringes  and  lamina?,  in  such  quantities,  that  there 
Seemed  to  have  been  an  entire  garment  of  pure  gold.  Against  the  inner 
wall  lay  two  vessels  of  silver  with  figures  m  relief." — DmnU  Cities  of 
Etmricu 

Now  comes  the  giund  wonder,  — this  had  been  a  woman !  Whether 
a  warrior  queen  or  a  priestess,  none  can  tell.  Greatly  honoured  and 
sovereign  in  power  she  had  certEunly  been,  and  her  name  was  *  Larthia,' 
which,  as  'Lars'  means  *  sovereign  or  greatly  exalted  man,'  probably 
means  *  sovereign  or  greatly  exalted  woman.'  A  quantity  of  vases  were 
in  the  tomb,  some  of  them  bearing  the  names  of  *T.arthia,'  and  others  of 
*  Mi  Larthia.'  Tt  is  the  opinion  of  Canina  that  this  tomb  was  con* 
Structed  many  years  before  the  'rrojan  war,  and  Troy  fell  in  TrH7 
before  the  Christian  era.  We  therefore  read  the  language,  and  scan 
the  dress  and  funiiture,  and  see  the  very  du^t,  of  those  who  were  con- 
temporary with  Jeptha  and  the  older  judges  of  Israel,  long  before 
the  times  of  Saul  and  of  David." — Mrs  Hamilton  Grays  "Sepulchres 
of  Etruria" 

On  the  edge  of  Monte  Abatone,  where  Canina  places 
the  sacred  wood  of  Silvanus  mentioned  by  Virgil,  is  the 
tomb  called  Grotta  Campana,  a  single  chamber,  divided  into 
three  parts  by  Doric  coluiims.    In  the  first  divisioii  is  a  re- 
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marlcable  fan-like  ornament  on  the  ceiling.  On  the  walls 
are  reliefs  in  stucco,  and  the  number  of  curious  vases  found 
here  are  preserved  in  their  places. 

Three  miles  east  of  Cervetri  is  Ceri  Nuovo,  a  mediaeval 
town  fortified  by  the  Orsini. 

(  In  the  hilly  country  between  Corneto  and  Civita  Vecchia, 
picturesquely  situated  in  a  wild  district,  is  Tol/a^  much 
resorted  to  in  summer  on  account  of  the  mineral  baths  in  its 
neighbourhood  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  gout,  and  neu- 
ralgia. A  little  to  the  west  of  this  is  Aiuminiera^  with  very 
remunerative  aluin^mines.) 


CHAPTER  XXXVII, 


CORNETO. 

(Cometo  may  easily  be  seen  in  the  day  from  Rome  by  taking  the 
earliest  train  on  the  Leghorn  railway,  and  returning  by  the  latest :  or 
it  may  be  combined  with  an  excursion  to  Ponte  del  Abbadia,  by  sleep- 
in;^^  at  Montalto,  or  Civita  Vecchia.  The  inn  at  Cometo  is  filthy  and 
most  wretched. 

A  visit  to  the  magnificent  Etruscan  collection  in  the  Vatican  ought 
both  to  precede  and  follow  an  excur:^ion  to  Cometo,  and  will  give  it  a 
double  interest*  In  fhe  Vatican  are  copies  of  the  most  important  paint* 
ings  in  the  Corneto  tombs,  which,  having  been  taken  when  the  originals 
were  less  injured  than  they  are  now,  will  explain  much  that  is  of  necessi^ 
hastily  and  ill  seen  by  the  flickering  torchlight  The  careful  study  of 
Denni^  Cities  and  C  meieries  of  Etruria  will  also  add  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  places  he  describes,  and  a  reference  (o  the 
Sepulchres  of  F.tjuria  of  ATrs  I  h'liiiilton  Gray,  wlio  gives  coloured  en- 
gravings from  several  of  the  more  remarkable  paintings,  should  not  be 
omitted. 

The  first  care  of  every  one  on  arriving  at  Corneto,  should  be  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  custode  of  the  tombs  on  the  Monterozzi,  who 
will  also  supply  lights,  though  wax  tapers— "cerini** — ^may  with  advan- 
tage be  taken  out  from  Rome.) 

THE  journey  as  far  as  Palo  has  already  been  described. 
Beyond  Palo,  passing  on  the  left  the  square  tower  called 
Torre  Flavia^  we  reach  the  station  of  Santa  Severa^  with 
a  picturesque  mediaeval  castle  projecting  into  the  sea, 
and  built  upon  a  foundation  of  irregular  polygonal  blocks 
of  masonry,  being  a  remnant  of  the  Pelasgic  walls  which 
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may  be  traced  for  some  distance  enclosing  a  quadrangular 
space  about  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  which  marks  the  site 
of  Pyrgi,  the  "  Pyrgi  veteres  "  of  Virgil  ( Mn,  x.  184),  and  the 
port  of  Ccere,  from  which  it  is  six  miles  distant. 

Pyrgi  was  famous  for  its  temple  of  Eileithyia,*  or  Leu- 
cothea,t  founded  by  the  Pelasgians,  and  so  exceedingly 
wealth) ,  that  when  in  b.  a  384  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  de- 
scended ui)on  Pyrgi,  he  carried  oft"  treasure  from  it  to  the 
amount  of  1000  talents.  There  are  no  remains  of  the 
temple  existing.  Strabo  speaks  of  the  town  as  a  small  one, 
and  in  the  time  of  Rutilius  it  was  only  a  large  villa. 

**  Alsia  prjelegitur  tell  is,  Fyrgique  lecedaut; 
Nunc  viUae  grandes,  oppida  parva  prius.". 

Itin.  i.  223. 

We  next  reach  the  station  of  Santa  Marinella^  with  a 
mediaeval  castle  overhanging  the  sea^  and  a  palm-tree  in  its 
garden.  It  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  of  Punicum.  An  ancient  bridge  remains,  by  which 
the  Via  Aurelia  crossed  a  stream.  A  mile  from  hence  in  the 
direction  of  Civita  Vecchia  is  the  Puntone  del  Castrato,  where 
some  Etruscan  tombs,  luied  and  roofed  by  large  slabs  of 
stone,  were  opened  by  the  Duchess  of  Sermoneta  in  1840. 

The  tower  called  Chiaruccia  now  marks  the  site  of  Cas- 
trum  Novum,  another  station  on  the  Via  Aurelia,  and  soon 
after  Civita  Vecchia  comes  in  sight.  This,  the  ancient  Cen* 
tumcellae,  is  a  place  utterly  devoid  of  interest,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  arrive  at  Rome  by  sea,  is  only  connected 
with  much  discomfort  and  an  ardent  desu*e  to  get  away. 
The  origin  of  the  place  was  entirely  due  to  the  construction 
of  its  port  by  Trajan,  of  which  Pliny  has  left  an  account.  J 

♦  SiraiOf  1.  c.  t  ArUt.  L  c.  X  Ep,  vi.  31. 
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"Ad  CenUimcellas  forti  deikximus  Austro; 

Tranquilla  puppcs  in  ?tatione  sedent. 
Molibus  sequorcum  conckulilur  ainphillu  aliuui, 

Angustosque  aditus  insula  facta  tegit ; 
AttoUit  geminas  turres,  biBdoque  meatu, 

Faucibus  arctatis  pandit  utmmque  latus. 
Nec  posuUse  satis  laxo  navalia  portu, 

Ne  vaga  vel  tutas  ventilet  aura  rates. 
Interior  medias  sinus  invitatus  in  cedes 

Instabilem  fixis  aera  nescit  aquis.'' 

RutiUuSt  i.  237. 

"  Whoever  has  approached  the  Eternal  City  from  the  sea  must  admit 
the  fidelity  of  the  above  picture.  As  Civita  Vecchia  was  1400  years 
since,  so  it  is  now.  The  artificial  island,  with  its  twin-towers  at  the 
mouth  of  the  port ;  the  long  moles  stretching  out  to  meet  it ;  the  double 
passage,  narrowed  almost  to  a  closing  of  the  jaws ;  the  amphitheatre  of 
water  within,  overhung  by  the  houses  of  the  town,  and  sheltered  from 
every  wind^ — will  be  at  once  recognized.  Tt  would  seem  to  have  re- 
mained i>i  statu  quo  ever  since  it  was  built  by  Trajan.  Yet  the  ori- 
j^inal  town  \va>  almost  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  (.Ik-  niii:h 
cciuuiy ;  but  when  rebuilt,  the  disposition  of  the  port  was  preserved, 
by  raising  the  moles,  quay,  and  fortress  on  the  ancient  foundations, 
which  are  still  visible  beneath  them." — Dtnnii  Cities  o/Etruria,  ii.  i. 

Monotonotis  plains,  covered  with  lentisc,  cork,  and  myrtle, 
separate  Civita  Vecchia  firom  Corneto.    Half-way  between 

the  two  the  raihvdv  crosses  the  little  river  Mignuue,  anciently 
the  Minio,  mentioned  by  Virgii. 

"  Qui  sunt  Minionis  in  arvis.^' 

yBn,  X.  183. 

At  its  mouth  stands  the  solitary  tower  of  Bertaldo,  mark- 
ing the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Rapinium.  It  is  popu- 
larly called  S.  Agosiino  from  the  charming  story  of  the 
Bisiiop  of  Hixjpo  which  is  associated  with  this  spot 

"  While  busied  in  writing  his  Discourse  on  the  THnity^  5*  Augustine 
wandered  along  the  sea-shore  lost  in  meditation.  Suddenly  he  beheld 
a  child,  who,  having  dug  a  hole  in  the  sand,  appeared  to  be  bringing 
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water  from  the  sea  to  fill  it  Augustine  inquired  what  was  the  object 
of  his  task  ?  He  replied,  that  he  intended  to  empty  into  this  cavity  all 
the  waters  of  the  great  deep.  '  Impossible  ! '  exclaimed  Augustine. 
'Not  more  impossible,*  replied  the  child,  'than  for  thee,  O  Augustine ! 
to  explain  the  mystery  on  which  thou  art  now  meditating." — Jamesotis 
Sacred  Art. 

Soon,  on  the  riglit,  Corneto — "  the  Queen  of  the  Maremma" 
— crowns  a  long  ridge  of  hill  with  its  towers,  and,  beyond  it, 
rises  another  and  barren  ridge^  which  was  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Tarquinii, 

A  winding  road  ascends  from  the  station  to  Cometo, 
about  mile  distant.*  As  we  near  the  town  its  battle- 
mented  walls  are  very  picturesque.  Close  to  the  gate  is  the 
magnificent  old  Gothic  palace  of  Cardinal  Vitelleschi,  whose 
splendid  flamboyant  windows  are  so  little  appreciated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Corneto,  that  it  has  obtiined  the  name  of 
//  Palazzaccio — the  great  ugly  palace.  I'he  court-yard  has 
a  beautiful  cloister,  with  open  galleries  above,  but  it  is 
lamentably  neglected,  and  the  palace  is  now  turned  partly 
iiiLo  a  barnck,  and  ])artly  into  a  most  miserable  inn. 

Cardinal  Viteilesclii,  who  built  this  palace,  is  mentioned 
by  a  contemporary  chronicler  as  **  the  most  valorous  captain 
of  his  time,"  and  was  strangely  rewarded  with  a  Cardinal's 
hat  by  Eugenius  IV.  (1431-47),  for  his  services  as  General 
of  the  i.*apai  armies.  In  his  honour,  also,  an  equestrian 
statue  was  erected  in  the  Capitol  by  the  Roman  Senate,  with 
the  title  of  Pater  Patrise,  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
Augustus ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  because  they  were  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  the  Roman  citizenship  was  conferred  upon  all  the 
inhabitants,  of  Corneto.  After  rising  to  the  highest  point 
of  prosperity,  Cardinal  Vitelleschi  was  suspected  of  treason 

*  There  are  seldom  any  carriages  at  the  Corneto  Station. 
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by  Pope  Eugenius,  and  he  was  arrested  as  he  was  pass- 
ing the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  but  received  so  many  wounds 
in  attempting  to  defend  himself  aiid  escape,  that  he  died 
in  the  fortress  after  only  four  days  of  imprisonment,  in 
1440.  His  shield  of  arms,  with  two  heifers  in  allusion  to 
his  name,  still  hangs  over  his  palace  gate,  and  Corneto  still 
possesses  the  great  bells  of  Palestrina,  wl;ich  he  carried  otf, 
when  he  took  and  totally  destroyed  that  famous  fortress  of 
the  Colonnas. 

A  lane,  behind  the  palace,  leads  to  the  Cathedral^  S.  Maria 

di  CastcUo — ^agood  specimen  of  tweluli-renttiry  arr.lii lecture. 
It  contains  a  curious  pulpit  of  1209,  witii  lions  on  its  stair- 
case, a  beautiful  opus-alexandrinum  pavement,  an  altar  with 
a  baldacchino  inscribed  1060,  and  some  tombs  of  bishops. 

The  baptistery  is  octa;j;onal,  surrounded  with  slabs  of 
different-coloured  marble.    Separated  from  .  the  church 


Cathedral,  Corneto. 


Stands  its  massive  square  campanile,  shorn  of  one  third  of 
its  original  height,  and  of  the  statues  of  horses  from  Tar* 
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quinii,  which  are  said  once  to  have  stood  on  the  angles  at 

the  summit. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  town  is  the  Palazzo  Bruscht^ 
containing  many  Etruscan  antiquities,  and  possessing  a 
beautiful  garden  of  cypresses,  decorated  with  Etruscan  vases 
and  tombs,  and  with  a  glorious  view  over  the  sea  and  its 
islands  and  towards  the  promontory  of  Argentara. 

In  one  of  the  convent  churches  in  the  town,  of  which 
they  had  been  patrons  in  their  lifetime,  the  body  of  Letitia 
Buonaparte — *  Madame  Mbre  '—(who  died  at  Rome)  with 
that  of  her  brother,  Cardinal  Fesch,  reposed  for  some  years, 
but  they  are  now  removed  to  Corsica,  to  a  church  which  the 
cardinal  had  founded. 

The  hill  of  Turchina,  separated  from  that  of  Cometo  by  a 
deep  valley  through  which  flows  the  brook  Sarriva,  was  the 
site  of  Tarquinii  itself.  It  derives  its  name  from  Tarchon,  a 
legendary  companion  of  iEneas  in  two  wars  against  Tumus 
and  Mezentius,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  the  city  1200 
B.  C,  and  to  have  been  possessed  of  such  wonderful  wisdom, 
even  from  childhood,  tliat  he  was  born  with  a  hoary  head.* 

Silius  Italicus  (viii.  473)  speaks  of  *  superbi  Tarchontis 
domus ;  *  and  Virgil  says 

*'         orntores  ad  me  r('r:niii:|uc  corf  niam 
Cum  sceptro  misit,  mamiatqiie  insignia  Tarchon 
Succedaiu  ca&trisi,  Tynheiiaque  regiia  capessam." 

^'E.n.  viii.  505. 

Other  authorities  attribute  the  foundation  of  the  city  to 
Tages. 

**  Here,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarq-uinii,  and  about  the  period 
of  its  foundation,  it  came  to  pass,  said  the  Etruscan  tradition  recorded 

•  StrabOt  V.  319. 
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in  the  sacred  books  of  the  nation,  that  as  a  certain  peasant  was  plough- 
ing  the  land,  and  chanced  to  make  a  furrow  deeper  than  usual,  up 

sprang  a  wondrous  being,  a  boy  in  ap|>earanc€,  but  a  patriarch  in  wis- 
dom, Tages  by  name,  the  son  of  a  Genius,  and  grandson  of  Jove.  The 
peasant,  amazecl  at  this  apparition,  uttered  a  loud  cry;  a  crowd 
gathered  round  ;  and,  *in  a  short  time,'  says  Cicero,  who  relates  the 
story,  'all  F.truria  was  assenibled  on  the  spot.'  The  mysterious  hoy 
then  made  known  to  them  the  practice  of  divination  by  the  iubpiraiion 
of  entrails  and  the  flight  of  birds ;  they  treasured  up  all  he  had  said  or 
sung,  and  committed  it  to  writing ;  and  these  records  formed  the  code 
of  the  sacred  Discipline  of  the  Etruscans,  which  regulated  their  entire 
polity,  civil  and  religious,  and  was  by  them  transmitted  to  the  Romans." 
— Dennis'  Cities  and  Cetneteries  of  Etruria, 

"  Haud  aliter  stupuit,  quam  quum  Tyrrhenus  arator 
Fatalem  j:debam  mcdH<  :i<pe\'t[  in  arvis, 
Sponic  isua  piiiuum,  nuiloque  agitante,  moveri; 
Sumere  mox  homiiiis  terrseque  aniittere  formam, 
Oraque  Venturis  aperire  recentia  fatis— 
Indigenise  dixere  Tagen ;  qui  primus  Etruscam 
Edocuit  gentem  casus  aperire  futuros.'^ 

Ovid^  Met  xv.  558. 

From  its  connection  with  the  legend  of  Tages  and  his 
mystic  rites,  Tarquinii  became  the  religious  mciropoiis  of 
Etruria,  and  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  city  especially 
honoured  by  the  gods. 

In  the  first  century  of  Rome,  Demaratus,  a  rich  Corinthian 
merchant,  migrated  to  Etruria,  owing  to  political  dissensions 
in  his  own  country,  and  settled  at  Tarquinii,  where  he  married 
an  Etruscan  lady,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons.  He  first  taught 
the  Etruscans  alphabetical  writing,  and  he  brought  with  him 
Cleophantusthe  painter,  and  Euchirand  Eugrammus, workers 
in  terra-colta,  who  instructed  the  people  in  their  respective 
arts.  The  younger  son  of  Demaratus,  Lucumo  or  Lucius, 
married  a  noble  Etruscan  lady  named  Tanaquil,  but  never- 
theless found  every  avenue  to  distinction  closed  to  strangers 
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amongst  the  Etruscans.  Tlui:.,  after  he  had  succeeded  to  his 
father's  wealth,  on  his  elder  brother's  death,  his  wife  lanaquil, 
who  had  the  national  gift  of  reading  the  future^  urged  him  to 
emigrate  to  Rome.  An  augury  confirmed  her  words;  for 
when  they  reached  the  top  of  the  Janiculan,  an  eagle  swooped 
down,  Ufted  the  hat  of  Lucumo  into  the  air,  and,  returning, 
replaced  it  on  his  head.  He  was  welcomed  to  Rome,  re- 
ceived the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  changed  his  name 
into  Lucius  Tarquinius,  was  made  guardian  of  the  king's  sons, 
and  was  eventually  hiaisclf  raised  to  the  throne  as  Tarc^uinius 
Priscus. 

The  people  of  Tarquinii  continued  mindful  of  their  con- 
sanguinity to  the  Tarquins,  and  joined  with  the  people  of 
Veii  in  attempting  to  re-instate  the  last  king  when  he  was 
exiled.  After  this  they  were  frequently  at  war  with  Rome, 
success  alternating  pretty  equally  between  the  two  cities.  In 
the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  Tarquinii  fell  completely  under 
its  dominion.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  it  was  devastated  by  the  Saracens,  and  in  1307 
it  was  entirely  deserted  and  its  buildings  were  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  people  of  Corneto,  then  called  Cortuessa,  when  the 
seat  of  the  bishopric  (founded  in  465)  was  removed,  under 
its  fifth  occupant,  to  the  new  town. 

Behind  and  l)ey()nd  Corneto  stretch  the  barren  rugged 
heights  of  the  Monterozzi^  the  Necropolis  of  old  Tarquinii. 
Nothing  is  to  be  seen  above-ground  but  low  mounds 
scattered  over  the  table-land.  The  number  of  tombs  it  con- 
tains has,  however,  been  computed  at  not  less  than  two  mil- 
lions, and  the  Necropolis  is  considered  to  be  sixteen  miles 
in  extent !  Above  2000  tombs  have  been  opened,  but  only 
a  few  can  now  be  visited.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  are : 
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The  Groita  Qjfcrciola,  so  called  from  its  owner,  sur- 
roLUided  by  double  frieze  of  frescoes,  representing,  in  the 
upper  series,  a  banquet  with  musicians  and  dancers,  and,  in 
the  lower,  a  boar-hunt  in  a  forest,  with  horses  and  dogs,  and 
men  brandishing  spears  for  the  attack  and  axes  for  cutting 
their  way  tiirougU  the  thickets.  The  latter  fresco  has  some- 
times given  the  name  of  "  Grotta  della  Caccia  del  Cignale 
to  this  beautiful  tomb,  which  is  much  injured  by  damp.  It 
was  discovered  in  April,  1831. 

The  Grotta  del  Triclinio^  or  Del  Convito  Funebre,  was  dis- 
covered in  1830.  Five  figures  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
chamber  are  reclining  at  a  banquet,  attended  by  a  boy  with 
a  wine  jug,  while  a  man  is  piping  to  them.  Above,  are  vines, 
with  men  gathering  the  grapes.  Along  the  walls  are  figures, 
male  and  female,  violently  dancing,  in  ditterent  attitudes, 
and  separated  by  trees  and  flowers,  with  birds  on  their 
branches,  and  rabbits  beneath,  perhaps  indicating  that  the 
feast  took  place  al fresco.  On  cither  side  of  the  entrance  is 
a  man  on  horse-back,  and,  above  them,  two  panthers.  The 
sloping  sides  of  the  ceiling  are  painted  with  chequers  of 
colour,  and  its  broad  central  beam  is  adorned  with  ivy  and 
lotus  leaves. 

The  Grotta  del  MortOf  opened  1832,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  series  of  tombs,  though  one  of  the  smallest. 
In  its  frescoes  an  aged  Etruscan  lies  on  his  death-bed,  while 
his  daughter  is  about  to  give  him  a  last  kiss  :  other  figures 
stand  near  in  attitudes  of  grief.  The  word  "  Thanarsela  "  is 
%vritten  above  the  head  of  the  lady,  and  "Thanaueir*  over  that 
of  her  father.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  chamber  naked 
figures  are  dancing  and  drinking  at  a  feast  in  honour  of  the 
dead.    Funeral  wreaths  hang  round  the  walls  of  the  tomb. 
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In  this,  as  in  all  the  tombs,  the  flesh  of  the  males  is  painted 
red,  but  that  of  the  w  omen  left  uncoloured.  The  paintings 
here  are  greatly  effaced. 

The  Grotta  Pompeiy  or  Grotta  del  Tifone^  discovered 
1832,  is  deeper  than  the  others,  and  of  great  size.  The  roof 
is  supported  by  a  great  square  pillar,  like  those  at  Cervetri, 
and  a  triple  tier  of  stone  seats  surrounds  the  chamber.  On 
these  are  a  number  of  stone  sarcophagi,  once  sunnounted 
by  recumbent  figures,  of  which  two  only  remain  perfect. 
One  of  the  paintings  which  decorate  tlie  walls,  considered 
by  Dennis  to  be  **of  much  later  date  and  higher  style  of 
art  than  those  in  the  other  tombs,  represents  a  miniature 
procession,  in  which  the  dead,  a  youth  and  a  girl,  are  driven 
by  demons  to  Hades.  One  of  them  has  his  claw  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  youth,  and  brandishes  a  hammer,  the  emblem 
of  supernatural  power,  in  the  other  hand.  The  heads  of 
both  are  twined  with  serpents ; — 

**Serpentelli  e  ceraste  avean  per  crine 
Onde  le  fiere  temple  eran  awinte.'^ 

Dante, 

There  is  something  very  attractive  in  this  picture,  \\\\\\  its 
lost  story.  Mrs  Hamilton  Gray  thinks  that  Dante  must 
have  seen  it  before  he  wrote  of  Francesca  da  Rimini,  and 
that  in  the  agonized  faces  of  those  who  are  led  away  he 
read : — 

"  Nessun  maggtor  dolore 

Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria.'' 

Inferm  v. 

In  front  of  the  central  pillar  is  a  square  mass  of  rock,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  an  altar,  on  whicli  sacrifices  were 

VOL.  il.  21 
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made  to  the  Manes.  The  front  of  the  pillar  itself  bears  an 
Etruscan  inscription  of  nine  lines,  almost  obliterated.  11iree 
sides  of  the  pillar  also  are  painted^  one  with  a  female  figure 
ending  in  foliage,  the  others  with  Typhons. 

'*  One  of  these  two  figures  is  particularly  fine.    The  attitude  of  the 

body — the  outspi-end  wings — the  dark  mas^y  coils  of  the  serpent-limbs 
— the  wild  twisting  of  the  serpenl-locks  -the  cDantcnancc  uplifted  with 
an  expres'^ion  of  utnittLM-al'le  woe,  lie  supports  the  cornice  with  his 
hands — make  this  figure  imposing,  mysterious,  sublime.  In  conception, 
the  artist  was  the  Michael  Angelo  of  Etruria." — Dcimis. 

The  Grotta  del  Cardinale,  in  a  hollow  which  leads  towards 
the  site  of  the  city,  was  discovered  in  1699,  and  finally 
opened  in  1780  by  Cardinal  Gerampi,  Bishop  of  Corneto, 
I'his  is  the  largest  of  the  tombs,  being  fifty-foujr  feet  square, 
with  a  low  flat  ceiling,  divided  by  concentric  squares,  and 
supported  by  four  massy  pillars  of  the  natural  rock. 

The  paintings  in  this  tomb  hnve  been  greatly  injured  by 
the  shepherds,  who  used  to  light  their  fires  here,  before  it 
was  protected  by  the  Papal  government  Only  the  outlines 
can  be  traced,  and  that  with  difficulty.  The  figures  repre- 
^ciii,  io:  ciie  Liiost  part,  a  contest,  of  gooti  luk.I  evil  spirits  for 
the  SQuls  of  the  departed,  like  those  which  so  long  after  were 
depicted  by  Orcagna  at  Pisa,  and  by  Luca  Signorelli  at 
Orvieto.  In  one  striking  part  of  the  series  a  soul  is  being 
wheeled  in  a  car  before  the  judge  by  good  and  evil  genii, 
who  try  to  draw  different  ways.    The  evil  genii  are  all  black. 

''There  is  one  scene  from  this  tomb  of. very  remarkable  character, 
delineated  by  B}rres,*  which  is  not  now  to  be  verified,  as  it  has  too 
much  perished.  It  represents  two  children,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  the 
latter  with  butterfly-wings,  embracing  each  other ;  with  a  good  genius 
on  one  side,  and  an  evil  one  on  the  other.   They  appear  to  have  the 

*  Hypogai^  or  the  SepttlchnU  Caverns  of  Tarquinia,  by  James  Bvres,  1843. 
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same  symbolical  nicnning  as  the  Cupid  ami  Psyche  of  the  Greeks,  for 
the  evil  genius  is  drawing  Cupid,  i.e.  the  iMjdily  appetites  and  passions, 
towards  the  tilings  of  this  world,  represented  by  a  tree  and  a  labourer 
^hurrying  along  with  a  huge  stone  on  his  head,  as  if  to  intimate  that  man 
is  bom  to  trouble,  and  his  lot  below  is  all  vexation  of  spirit ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  I^yche,  or  the  more  exalted  part  of  htunan  nature,  draws 
him  back,  and  her  persuasions  are  seconded  by  the  good  genius,  who, 
be  it  remarked,  does  not  seize  the  soul,  like  the  antagonist  principle, 
but  tries,  with  outstretched  arms  and  gentle  looks,  to  win  it  to  herself. 
Behind  her  is  a  gate,  through  which  a  soul  is  calmly  passini^,  as  if  to 
contrast  the  tranquil  bliss  of  a  future  existence  with  the  labour,  uni  e-t, 
and  turmoil  of  this.  It  is  a  simple  truth,  eloquently  and  forcibly  told.  ' 
•^Dennis, 

These  are  the  most  important  of  the  tombs.   The  next 

group  of  sepulchres  is  furtlier  on  across  the  Montarozzi,  two 
miles  from  Corneto. 

The  Grotta  ddle  Bighe  is  covered  with  much-injured  but 
once  brilliant  frescoes,  representing  on  the  end  wail  a  ban- 
quet, on  the  side  walls  dances.  The  paintings  are  in  a 
double  frieze,  the  lower  and  larger  of  the  two  having  a  red 
ground.  The  smaller  frieze  is  crowded  with  figures,  and 
among  them  are  several  biga^  or  two-horse  chariots,  whence 
the  name  given  to  the  tomb.  In  the  pediment  over  the 
door  are  two  leopards  and  two  geese,  in  the  pediment  above 
the  banquet  is  a  large  amphora  with  a  small  naked  ligurc  on 
either  side,  and,  beyond  these,  seated  figures  crowned  with 
myrtle  and  olive. 

The  Grolta  del  Marc  consists  of  two  small  chambers  mea- 
suring fifteen  feet  by  ten,  and  derives  its  name  from  four 
sea-horses  painted  upon  the  pediment  of  the  outer  chamber. 

The  Grotta  dd  Barone,  so  called  from  Baron  Stachelberg, 
by  whom  it  was  discovered  in  1827,  is  decorated  by  a  single 
narrow  frieze,  with  a  border  of  coloured  stripes.  The  sub- 
ject seems  to  be  a  race  and  the  distribution  of  prizes. 
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Ihe  Grotta  Francesca,  discovered  by  Chevalier  Kcstner 
in  1833,  is  decorated  with  representations  of  a  funeral  dance, 
with  pipes  and  castanets. 

The  Grotta  delle  Tscrimoni,  discovered  in  1828,  is  unlike 
the  others.  It  is  not  situated  in  flat  table-land,  but  is  en- 
tered from  the  face  of  the  cUff  opposite  the  hill  of  Turchina. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Grotta  delle  Camere  Finte"  from 
the  false  doors,  which  form  part  of  its  decorations,  one  in 
each  wall.  Between  UiChe  are  different  pictures,  games  and 
dances  being  the  subjects.  Two  figures  seem  to  be  playing 
at  dice,  two  naked  men  are  boxing,  two  others  are  wrestling. 
In  another  compartment  is  a  horse-race,  in  another  a  Bacchic 
dance.  0\\  tlie  right  of  the  ctiinuK  0  is  a  boy  sacrificing  a 
ftsh  upon  an  altar,  before  which  stands  the  divinity  with  a 
rod  in  his  hand.  Over  his  head  is  written  "  Welthur.*'  Above 
the  entrance  are  two  panthers,  and  beyond  them,  on  either 
side,  a  recumbent  fawn  and  a  goose.  On  the  opposite 
pediment  are  panthers,  lions,  and  stags. 

"The  inscriptions  in  this  tomb  give  us  some  iftsight  into  its  history. 
The  first  is  a  long  semicircular  line  of  letters,  and  may  be  translatwl — 

*  The  Priestess  Cae?Kinna  Matuessa  calls  these  games  in  honour  of  the 
Lar  deceased,  the  glory  of  his  :ic!;e,  the  protector  i  >f  our  temples  and  our 
commerce.'  Following  tliis  comes  the  funeral  procession.  First,  the 
neuiy-elecEed  Lar  Matue^ius,  jjerhaps  brother  to  the  priestess, — then 
the  families  of  the  Lucumones,  who  are  his  nearest  of  kin,  or  whose 
offices  oblige  them  to  bear  a  part  in  his  funeral  train.  One  individual 
only  is  given  of  each  family,  on  account  of  the  confined  space  ut  which 
they  are  represented.  Here  we  see  (identified  by  the  names  inscribed 
on  the  walls)  tlie  Lenea  and  the  Pompey,  both  very  noble  houses  of 
Tarquinii.  Following  them,  the  Prince  Aruns  Athvinacna  representing 
the  younger  branches  of  the  ruling  house,  Aruns  means  a  cadet  prince. 
After  this  come  the  I  .nris  Phanuris  or  sacred  mourners  for  the  king,  and 
the  Velthuri  or  presidents  of  the  various,  i;ames  and  sacrifices.  The 
races  are  contested  by  the  royal  guard,  here  called  '  Laris  Larthla '  or 
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•  Guaidia  Nobile.'  The  wrestling  is  between  Nucertette,  or  Nicotetes^ 
and  'the  Greek'  perhaps  some  celebrated  freed  man  or  slave.  The 

boxing  is  between  Antliasi  and  Verenes  tlie  son  of  Mea.  This  at  least 
is  a  probable  version  of  the  story,  and  satisfied  us  after  a  very  long  and 
careful  study  of  this  tomb.  The  deceased  Lar  him^^elf  is  not  mcirjoned 
amongst  the  inscription^,  for  his  name  and  .siiuplt;  epilapli  would  be 
deeply  engraved  upon  his  ponderous  collui,  wiiicli  lay,  with  his  likeness 
in  full  length  upon  the  lid  of  it,  on  one  side  of  this  painted  chamber." — 
Mrs  Hamilton  Gray, 

To  recapitulate  these  painted  tombs  in  the  order  of  their  antiquity. 
First)  I  should  place  the  Grottadelle  Iscrizioni.  Second — ^the  Grotta 
del  Barone,  as  partaking  of  the  same  archaic  diaracter,  yet  with  ad- 
vancement in  certain  of  the  figures.  Third — ^the  Camera  del  Morto,  as 
being  of  very  similar  style,  yet  with  less  rigidity.  Fourth — Grotta  del 
Triclinio,  which,  thoiuj^h  retaining  certain  archaicisms  in  attitude  and 
design,  shows  much  of  Greek  feeling.  Fifth — Grotta  Francesca,  which, 
though  of  infcvior  merit  to  the  last-named  tomb,  ^llo^v>  m  ii  r  Ireeilora, 
Its  defects  being  rather  the  result  of  carelessness  (Iiaa  of  incompetence. 
Sixth — Grotta  della  Scrofa  Nera  (ahiioat  iuipci  v  ious  to  visitors),  which, 
though  of  less  pure  Greek  feeling  than  the  Grotta  Triclinio,  betrays 
more  masterly  design,  and  less  of  that  conventionality  which  in  various 
degrees  characterizes  all  the  preceding.  Seventh — Grotta  Querdola,  which 
displays  great  advancement  in  correctness  and  elegance,  and  much  of  the 
spirit  of  Hellenic  art.  Eighth — Grotta  delle  Bighe,  whose  upper  band 
shows  an  improvement  even  upon  the  Querciola.  All  these  must  be 
referred  to  the  time  of  Etruscan  independence,  for  not  one  amves  at  the 
perfection  of  the  later  painled  va^je^^,  wliicli  r]rAe  as  far  back  as  the  hfth 
century  of  Rome.  To  a  suljscq'.icnt  period  belong- — ■Ninth  — the  (  Irotta 
Cardinale  ;  and,  tenth — the  Grotta  Tompei,  which  can  hardly  be  earlif 
than  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

"It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  the  painted  tombs  now  open  are 
beneath  the  level  surface;  not  one  has  a  super-incumbent  tumulus, 
though  such  monuments  abound  on  that  site.  More  than  six  hun- 
dred,  it  is  said,  arc  to  be  counted  on  the  Montarozzi  alone ;  and  they 
may  be  a>nsidered  to  have  been  originally  much  more  numerous.  They 
seem  to  have  been  all  circular,  surrounded  at  the  base  with  masonry, 
on  which  the  earth  was  piled  up  into  a  cone,  and  purmour.ted  probably 
by  a  lion  or  sphinx  in  .stoiu-,  or  by  a  aff>/(s,  inscribed  witli  llic  u:mn:  of 
the  family  beneath.  After  the  lapse  ui  many  ages,  not  one  rtiains 
its  origiiml  form,  the  cones  of  cai  th  Uuviug  crumble i  down  into  shape- 
less mounds,  though  several  have  remains  of  masonry  at  their  base. 
One  (popularly  kaown  as    II  Mausoleo  ")  is  nearly  perfect  in  this  re- 
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spect.  It  is  wallal  round  with  travertine  blocks,  about  two  feet  in 
length,  neatly  fitted  together,  but  without  cement ;  forming  an  archi- 
tectural decoration  which,  from  its  similarity  to  the  mouldings  of  Nor- 
chia  and  Castcl  d'Asso,  attests  its  Etruscan  orii^in.  It  rises  to  the 
height  of  fivr-  ui  -ix  feet,  and  on  it  rests  a  shapeless  mound,  overgrown 
with  broom  and  Icntiscus.  1  ;ie  entrance  by  a  steep  passage,  leading 
dowa  to  a  doorway  beucaih  the  belt  of  masonry.  The  sepulchral 
chamber  is  not  in  this  case  remarkable ;  but  beneath  a  neighbouring 
tumulus  is  one  of  very  peculiar  character.  The  rock  is  hollowed  into 
the  shape  of  a  Gothic  vault,  but  theconveiging  sides,  instead  of  meeting 
in  a  point,  are  suddenly  carried  up  perpendicularly,  and  terminated  by 
a  horizontal  course  of  masonry.  The  form  is  very  primitive,  for  it  is 
precisely  that  of  tlic  celebrated  R^ulini  tomb  at  Cervetri,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  sepulchres  orKtrurin,  and  also  bears  much  resemblance  to 
the  Cyclopean  gallery  of  f  iryns  in  Argolis." — Dennis. 

Beneath  one  of  the  tiimuli  of  the  Montarozzi,  the  Gonfa- 
loniere  of  Cometo,  Signor  Carlo  Awolta,  opened,  in  1823, 
the  wonderful  virgin  tomb,  whose  discovery  led  to  all  the 

other  excavations  near  Corn  do.  He  was  diuiiinLr  for  stones 
for  road  mending,  when  he  came  upon  a  large  slab  of  mnjro, 
Gazmg  through  a  crevice  beneath  it,  he  says : — 

'*  I  saw  a  warrior  stretched  on  a  bed  of  rock,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I 

saw  him  vanish,  as  it  were,  under  ray  eyes  ;  for,  as  the  atmosphere  en- 
tered the  tomb,  the  armour,  entirely  oxydized,  crumbled  away  into  the 
most  minuie  particles  ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  scarcely  a  ve^ii.^e  of  w  liat 
I  had  seen  was  left  on  the  couch.  .  .  Such  w  my  astonishment,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  express  the  cflecL  produced  upon  my  mind  by 
this  sight  y  but  I  may  safely  afRrm  that  it  was  the  happiest  moment  of 
my  existence.' 

Turning  down  from  the  Montarozzi  by  the  Grotta  del 
Cardinale  into  the  valley,  the  tourist  should  not  fail  to 
mount  the  opposite  heights  of  Turchmay  or  Fiaiio  di  Civitay 
for,  though  there  are  no  remains  of  the  city  except  a  few 
blocks  of  the  masonry  which  formed  the  foundations  of  its 
walls^  the  view  is  most  beautiful  of  the  orange-coloured  cliffo 
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which  are  crowned  by  the  towers  of  Corneto,  and,  beyond, 

of  the  wide  expanse  of  blue  sea  with  the  beautiful  headland 
of  Monte  Argentaro,  its  neigh  Injuring  islets  of  Giglio  and 
Giannuti,  and,  in  the  distance,  Elba,  and  even  Monte  Cristo. 


Corneto. 

Some  extraordinary  cavemed  tombs,  once  adorned  Avith 

bas-reliefs,  which  may  still  be  traced  here  and  there,  exist  at 
the  spot  called  La  Mercareccia,  about  a  mile  from  Corneto, 
reached  by  a  lane  which  turns  off  to  the  left  above  the  road 
to  Civita  Vecchia. 


CHAPTER  XXXViil. 


VOLCI  (PONTE  DEL  ABBADIA). 

(It  is  possible  for  those  who  wish  to  visit  Volci  to  find  rooms  at  Mont- 
aho,  not  in  the  miserable  inn,  but  in  a  private  house.    But  those  who 

are  not  pre^.tly  pressed  for  time  will  do  better  to  return"!  from  Corneto  to 
sleep  at  Civita  W-cchia,  and  go  by  the  tit  >t  morning  train  tO  Montalto, 
whence  it  is  a  drive  or  walk  of  five  miles  to  Volci. 

Volci  (Pontc  del  Abbadia)  sliould  only  be  visited  in  the  winter  or 
early  spring.  It  is  one  of  tlxe  most  fever-stricken  places  in  the  whole 
country.  A  rough  country  cart  is  the  only  conveyance  to  be  obtained 
at  Montalto. ) 

SOON  after  leaving  Corneto  the  railway  crosses  the  little 
river  Marta,  close  to  the  mouth  of  which,  on  its  northern 

side,  are  some  remains  of  Roman  buildings,  and  a  large  arch 
of  Etruscan  masonry,  \\  ith  traces  of  a  quay  and  port,  which 
have  been  identified  by  Dennis*  with  Graviscae,  the  port  of 
Tarquinii.  The  place  is  still  as  ffaught  with  fever  as  in 
classical  times,  but  its  pine  trees  have  disappeared. 

"  Inde  Graviscarum  iasti^a  rara  videmuS) 
Quas  premit  sestivoe  ssepe  paludis  odor. 
Sed  nemorosa  viret  dcnsis  vicinia  lucis, 
Pineaque  extremis  fluctuat  umbra  fretis." 

RutiliuSf  Jtin,  i.  279. 

A  litde  south  of  this  is  the  little  malaria-stricken  port  of 

*  Cities  Mid  CetneUrks  of  Mtruria,  v  393. 
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San  Clmmtino,  whence  com  and  salt  are  exported  in  large 

quantities.  Here  Gregory  XL,  brought  from  Avignon  by 
the  remonstrances  of  S.  Catherine  ot  Siena,  landed  Oct.  18, 
1376,  thus  ending  what  was  termed  "  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity of  tlie  popedom." 

At  Montalto  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen.  The  dismal 
town  stands  on  a  hill  around  its  castle  about  ij  mile  from 
the  station,  and  is  only  remarkable  as  having  given  a  Car- 
dinal's title  to  Sixtus  V.,  whose  father,  Peretto  Peretti,  a  gar- 
dener,  had  lived  there  in  the  utmost  poverty,  till  driven  by 
his  debts  to  Fermo,  siiortly  before  the  birth  of  the  future 
Pope. 

A  most  desolate  track  leads  from  Montalto  to  Ponte  del 
Abbadia,  exposed  to  every  wind,  and,  when  we  visited  it  in 

IMaic  h,  to  driving  snow  storms.  The  country  is  piteously 
bare,  and  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  malaria  is  entirely  un- 
inhabited. A  tumulus  called  the  Cucumella  is  the  only 
feature  which  breaks  the  bare  outline  of  the  treeless  moors. 

This  dismal  prelude  makes  the  transition  all  the  more 
striking,  when  a  path,  turning  down  a  hollow  to  the  right, 
leads  one  into  the  beautiful  ravine  of  the  sparkling  river 
Ftora^  which  forces  its  way  through  a  rocky  chasm  overhung 
witli  a  perfect  wealth  of  ilex,  arbutus,  and  bay,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  streams  in  Italy.  The  views  near  tlie 
bridge  no  one  will  omit,  but  there  is  a  most  lovely  spot  about 
a  mile  lower  down  the  river  called  "  II  Pelago  "  (where  an 
Etruscan  bridge  is  said  once  to  have  existed),  at  which  the 
river  forms  a  deep  rocky  pool  overhung  by  rocks  and  ever- 
greens, which  should  also  be  visited,  and,  if  possible,  be 
painted. 

Hence  an  ill-defined  path  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs 
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leads  to  the  Ponte  del  Abbadia,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
glorious  scenes  in  this  land  of  beauty.  A  gigantic  bridge 
spans  the  river  at  a  height  of  ninety-six  feet,  striding  from 
one  great  orange-coloured  cliff  to  another  by  a  single  mighty 
arch,  while  on  the  other  side,  close  to  the  bridge,  rises  a  most 
picturesque  mediaeval  castle  witli  a  tali  square  *  tower. 
From  bridge  and  rocks  alike,  hang  stupendous  masses  of 
stalactites,  often  twenty  feet  in  length,  giving  a  most  weird 
character  to  the  scene,  and  formed  by  many  centuries  of 
dripping  water,  "charged  witli  tartaric  matter."  The  whole 
view  is  filled  with  colour ;  the  smoke  of  the  large  fires 
which  the  guards  at  the  castle  burn  to  keep  off  the  malaria 
adds  to  the  eflfect,  and  the  utter  desolation  of  the  surround- 
ing country  only  renders  iL  liiorc  iuiprcssive. 


Ponte  del  Abbadia.  Volo. 


**  The  bridge  is  of  different  dates.  It  lias  tliree  pi  ojecting  piers  of 
red  tttfo,  much  weather-worn,  which  are  obviously  of  earlier  construction 
than  the  neat  and  harder  nenfro  masonry  which  encases  them.  Both 
ai-e  in  the  same  empUcton  style,  like  the  walls  of  Sutri,  Nepi,  and  i'  al^ 


*  Not  round*  as  in  the  engraving  in  Denni&'  book. 
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leri;  and  the  nenfro  portion  is,  in  part,  rusticated*  The  return-facing 
of  the  arch,  however,  is  of  travertine,  and  may  with  certainty  be  re- 
ferred to  that  people,  as  it  possesses  features  in  common  with  bridges  of 
undoubted  Roman  origin — ^the  Ponte  d^Augusto  at  Nami,  and  the  cele- 
brated Pont  du  Gard.  TTie  aqueduct,  also  (which  occupied  the  i)ara- 
pet  of  the  bridge),  1  take  to  be  Roman,  simply  becnii>e  it  passes  over 
arches  of  that  constmction  ;  for  the  skill  of  the  Etru~t  :ui-.  in  hvi  IrauHcs 
is  so  well  attested,  as  to  make  it  liighly  probable  that  to  tiieiu  were  the 
Romans  indebted  for  that  description  of  structure.  The  tufo  buttresses 
are  very  probably  Etruscan,  for  they  are  evidently  the  piers  of  the  ori- 
ginal bridge.  The  nenfro  and  travertine  portions  are,  in  any  case,  of 
Roman  times,  whatever  be  the  antiquity  of  the  tufo  piers." — Dennis, 

Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  the  history  of  Voki^  beyond 
the  fact  of  the  defeat  and  conquest  of  its  people,  together 
with  those  of  Volsinii,  in  b.  c.  280,  by  the  Roman  Consul 
Titus  Coruncanius.  The  city,  however,  was  not  destroyed 
tlien,  and  continued  to  exist  in  imperial  times,  as  is  proved 
by  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  there,  including  even 
some  early  Christian  epitaphs.  Now,  however,  scarcely  a 
trace  of  the  ancient  city  remains,  and  only  a  few  fragments 
of  wall,  of  imperial  date,  stand  here  and  there  above-ground 
on  the  table-land  which  it  once  occupied  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  Flora,  and  which  is  still  known  as  the  "  Pian  di  Voce." 

Comparatively  little  also  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  famous 
Necropolis  of  Volci,  which  occupied  the  summits  of  tlie  cliffs 
on  both  sides  of  the  iora  about  a  mile  below  the  Ponte  del 
Abbadia,  for  though  they  are  absolutely  inexhaustible  in  the 
treasures  they  have  afforded  and  continue  to  afford,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  are  so  greedy  of  space,  that  a  sepulchre 
is  no  sooner  ritied  of  its  contents,  than  it  is  filled  up  again. 
The  tombs  were  first  discovered  by  the  earth  falling  in  when 
some  men  were  ploughing,  in  182$.  After  that,  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  who  had  bought  the  Principality  of  Canino  on 
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the  advice  of  Pius  VII.,  made  considerable  scavi^  appropri- 
ating the  riches  they  afforded,  and  these  excavations  were 
afterwards  continued  by  his  family. 

The  pomts  best  worth  visiting  are  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Flora.  Here  is  the  great  sepulchral  mound  of  La  CucunieUay 
200  feet  in  diameter  and  above  40  feet  high,  once  encircled 
by  a  wall  of  masonry.  It  was  opened  in  .1829,  but  has  been 
dosed  again.  Two  towers,  one  round  and  the  other  square, 
have  been  disclosed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mound,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  there  may  have  been  once  five  of  these 
towers  on  cones,  as  in  the  tomb  of  Aruns  at  Albano. 
Beneath  the  towers  were  found  two  chambers  approached 
by  long  passages,  guarded  by  the  sphinxes  which  are  now  at 
:  Musignano. 

Very  near  this  is  a  walled  tumulus  called  La  Rotonda;  and 
beyond  it,  near  the  Flora,  another  smaller  mound,  called  La 
;  Cucumdlettay  which  was  opened  in  1832.  Near  these  an 
enormous  tomb  was  discovered  in  1857,  consisting  of  a 
principal  chamber  with  a  pyramidal  roof,  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  smaller  crypts,  and  approached  by  a  passage  100 
feet  long.  The  principal  tomb  is  surrounded  by  paintings : 
— ^Achilles  sacrificing  to  the  Manes  of  Patroclus :  Ajax  and 
Cassandra  at  the  altar  of  Minerva  :  Masama  releasing  Caeles 
Vibenna  from  his  bonds,  and  other  subjects,  in  good  preserv- 
ation. A  tomb,  opened  in  1840,  and  reclosed,  called  the 
"  Grotta  d'  Iside,"  was  very  curious,  as  containing  painted 
ostrich-eggs,  vases,  and  ointment  pots  decorated  with  figures 
of  Isis,  all  evidently  of  Kgyptian  origin,  as  well  as  the  effigies 
of  the  two  ladies  in  whose  lionour  it  was  constructed,  one  a 
miniature  full-length  marble  figure,  the  other  a  bronze  bust 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Flora,  a  tumulus,  opened  by 
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Campanari  in  1835,  contained  the  skeleton  of  a  warrior,  with 
helm  on  his  head,  ring  on  his  finger,  and  a  confused  mass  of 
broken  and  rusted  weapons  at  his  feet  The  *^  Grotta  del 
Sole  e  della  Luna,"  opened  in  1830,  consists  of  eight  cham- 
bers, with  walls  and  ceilings  carved  in  regular  patterns. 

Beyond  that  part  of  the  Necropolis  known  as  La  PoUe- 
drardy  the  litde  river  Timone  flows  under  a  natural  arch 
called  the  Ponte  Sodo,  a  miniature  of  that  at  Veil. 

"On  the  painted  pottery,  found  at  Volci,  it  were  needless  to  ex- 
patiate. Every  museum  in  Europe  proclaims  its  beauty,  and,  through 
it,  the  name  of  Volci,  never  much  noised  in  classic  times,  and  well-nigh 

•forgotten  for  two  thousand  years,  has  become  immortal,  and  acquired  a 
wider  renown  than  it  ever  possessed  during  the  period  of  the  cities'  exist- 
ence. Volci  has  none  of  the  tall  black  ware  with  figures  in  relief,  which 
is  peculiar  to  Chiusi  and  its  neiglibourliood  ;  but  of  painted  vases  there  is 
every  variety — from  tlie  earliest,  quaintest  efforts,  through  every  grade  in 

*  excellence,  to  the  highest  triumphs  of  Hellenic  ceramographic  art  Of 
the  early,  so-called  Doric,  pottery,  little  is  found  at  Volci ;  nor  of  the 
Perfect  style,  whidi  is  predominant  at  Nola,  is  there  so  great  an  abund- 
ance hera;  the  great  mass  of  Volcian  vases  being  of  the  Attic  style — of 
that  severe  and  archaic  design,  which .  is  always  connected  with  black 
figures  on  a  yellow  ground.  The  best  vases  of  Volci,  in  the  chaste 
simplicity  of  thdr  style,  closely  resemble  those  of  Nola  and  Sicily  j  yet 
there  are  characteristic  shades  of  difference,  in  form  and  design,  which 
can  be  detected  by  a  practised  eye.  On  this  site,  more  than  on  any 
in  Etuiria,  have  been  found  those  singular  vases  painted  with  eyes,  so 
common  also  in  Sicily,  the  meaning  of  which  continues  to  perplex 
antiquaries. 

"Although  thousands  on  iliousauds  of  painted  vases  have  been  re- 
deemed from  oblivion,  this  cemetery'  still  yields  a  richer  harvest  than  any 
other  in  Etruria,  No  site  has  been  so  well  worked  by  the  excavator — 
none  has  so  well  repaid  him ;  yet  it  seems  far  from  exhausted.  Nor  is  it 
rich  in  vases  alone.  Bronzes  of  various  descriptions,  mirrors  with 
beautifiil  designs,  vc  Is,  tripods,  canddahm,  weapons — ^are  proportion- 
ally abundant,  and  maintain  the  same  relative  excellence  to  the  pottery. 
That  exquisite  cistay  or  casket,  now  in  the  Gregorian  Museum,  and 
which  yields  not  in  beauty  to  any  one  of  those  very  rare  relics  of  ancient 
taste  and  genius,  was  found  at  Volci.    No  site  yields  more  superb  and 
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delicate  articles  in  gold  and  jewellery — as  the  Cabinets  of  the  Vatican 
and  of  Cavaliere  Campana  (now  in  the  Louvre)  can  testify ;  none  more 
numerous  relics  in  bone — spoons,  needles,  dice,  to  wit'— or  more  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  variegated  glass," — Dennis* 

A  visit  to  Volci  finds  its  natural  sequel  at  the  Palace  of 
Musi^j^nano,  five  miles  distant,  the  property  of  Prince  Tor- 
Ionia,  who  bought  it  in  1S54  from  the  Roman  Bonapartes, 
with  whom  it  was  a  favourite  residence.  It  is  an  or- 
dinary villa  built  on  the  site  of  the  Franciscan  Abbey 
("Abbadia")  which  gave  a  name  to  the  bridge  at  Void 
The  gate  and  co  jil  }  ard  are  adorned  with  gritiias  and  Hons 
from  La  Cucumella,  but  tlie  collections  of  antiquities  within, 
formed  by  Luden  Bonaparte  and  his  widoWj  has  been  long 
since  dispersed.  The  gardens  and  shrubberies,  which  are 
of  great  extent,  are  now  overgrown  and  neglected.  There  is 
a  lake  with  an  island  planted  with  willows  from  the  grave  at 
S.  Helena. 

The  little  town  of  Canino,  which  gives  a  princely  title  to 
the  descendants  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  is  about  two  miles 

from  the  villa,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  called  Aloiitc  di  Canim, 
In  the  church  is  a  monument  by  Pampaloni  to  Prince 
Lucien,  who  died  at  Yiterbo  and  is  buried  here,  with 
his  second  wife.  The  Monte  de  Canino  is  1380  feet  in 
height,  and,  in  its  lunely  position  and  linie-stone  formation, 
greatly  resembles  Soracte.  It  is  possible  to  proceed  in  a 
carriage  from  Canino  to  Toscanella,  about  nine  miles  distant, 
but  as  it  is  difficult  to  sleep  there,  and  impossible  to  pass 
the  night  in  the  wretched  locanda  of  Canino,  it  will  be 
better  to  return  to  the  inn  at  Civita  Vecchia,  or  to  a  lodg- 
ing  at  Corneto,  and  make  the  excursion  from  the  latter  place. 
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TOSCANELLA  AND  CENTRAL  ETRURIA 

(Toscanella  is  most  easily  reachc<1,  either  from  Vitevbo,  i8  mile-;  by  a 
guD  1  road  ;  or  from  Corneto,  17  miles  distant.  There  is  a  very  luimble 
inn,  but  if  po.s.iii>le  tlle  visitDr  smouM  take  an  inlroihu-tiou  in  some 
private  femily  in  the  tovrn.  The  iiiru>.caii  sites  beyond  Toscanella  are 
seldom  visited,  and  can  only  in  some  instances  be  approached  on  horse* 
back  or  on  foot.    The  accommodation  is  of  the  humblest  description.) 


OSCANELLA  is  visible  from  a  great  distance,  on  a 

height  above  the  valley  of  the  Alarta. 


"  Vedemo  Toscanela,  lauto  anticha 
Quanto  alcun  altra  de  questo  paese." 

J^azio  degli  Uberti. 

Toscafidla  was  the  Etruscan  Tascania,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  amongst  the  municipal  communities  of  Etruria,  but  other- 
wise Liiiknown  to  liistory.  Its  early  importance  has  probably 
been  much  exaggerated,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  a  single 
tomb  of  great  magnificence,  which  ought  rather  to  be  considered 
to  attest  the  wealth  and  importance  of  an  individual  family. 
There  are  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  Etruscan  city,  and  only 
small  vestiges  of  reticulated  walling  to  mark  the  Roman 
setriement  which  followed  it  The  mediaeval  remains  of 
Toscanella  are  far  more  important.  The  hill  of  San  PietrOy 
which  is  outside  the  later  town,  was  probably  the  arx  of  the 
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Etruscan  city.   It  is  surrounded  by  a  band  of  square  mediae* 

val  towers,  which  are  douljlc, — "'a  tall,  slender  Lower  l)eing 
encased,  wuli  no  intervening  space,  in  an  outer  shell  of 
masonry."  On  this  height  also  is  the  Cathedral  (S.  Pietro), 
a  most  interesting  building,  partly  of  the  seventh,  partly  of 
the  eleventh  century.  The  wonderfully  rich  central  division 
of  the  facade  is  covered  in  its  upper  story  with  figures  of 
men,  devils,  and  Ijeasts,  possible  and  impossible,  in  high 
relief.  Within,  the  church  is  a  museum  of  pagan  relics,  the 
columns  which  divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles  are  evidently 
Roman,  the  font  rests  on  a  paL;au  altar,  and  the  crypt  beneath 
the  high-altar,  said  to  have  been  a  Koman  batli,  has  twenty- 
eight  ancient  pillars, 

"  The  date  of  the  interior  is  known.  It  forms  part  of  a  church  which 
was  built,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  when  the  bodies  of 
the  s?.ir>ts  Secundiano,  Marcellino,  and  Vcriano,  Avcre  discovered  {at 
Celli  ill  62S)  and  brought  to  Toscanella.  A  splendid  ciypt  was,  as 
usual,  prepared  for  their  recepuon  beneath  the  sanctuary. 

"  The  float  musst  have  beeu  rebuilt  at  much  later  limes.  The  style  is 
yery  peculiar.  In  the  works  of  the  Lombards  we  find  an  abundance  of 
dragons  and  serpents,  but  we  dp  not  find  them  coursing  down  the  fix>nt» 
from  the  eaves  to  the  portal,  as  in  the  present  instance.  At  Viterbo» 
however,  which  is  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  miles  from  Toscanella, 
traces  of  the  same  pecuiiarl  .y  exist.  The  same  extraordinary  animals, 
though  injured  by  time,  and  half-concealed  by  whitewash,  may  still  be 
perceived  on  the  front  of  the  Chin  ch  of  San  Giovanni  in  Zoccoli  in  that 
city.  That  cluircli  i-^  kno^m  to  have  been  complete  in  1037.  It  may 
therefore  be  snfrly  as^n-ncd  that  the  existing  front  of  San  Pietro  of  Tos« 
cancUa  was  liuili  in  tlu'  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century. 

*'The  ruined  ljuilding,  whicli  adjoins  tlie  church,  is  the  remains  of  the 
episcopal  palace.  The  bishop's  chair,  which  had  been  removed  from 
Santa  Maria  to  San  Pietro  in  the  seventh  century,  was  again  removed  to 
the  church  of  S.  James  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Toscanella  had 
slu-unk  to  its  present  limits." — H,  Gaily  KnighU 


Very  near  S.  Pietro  is  the  still  older  and  exceedingly 
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curious  church  of  Sta,  Jt/J^ni?,  whose  front  of  the  tenth  century 
is  also  decorated  with  monsters.  The  church  ends  in  an 
apse  which  has  a  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment,  and  over  the 
high-altar  is  a  baldacchino.  The  richly-decorated  pulpit  is 
a  beautiful  work  of  the  13th  century.  Ughelli  (Italia  Sacra) 
mentions  that  the  episcopal  chair  was  removed  from  Sta. 
Maria  to  S.  Pietro  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
which  proves  that  at  least  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century  thb  church  must  have  been  in  existence,  and  it  is 
almost  certain  to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  sixth  century 

V 

also,  as  the  signature  of  a  bishop  of  Toscanella  occurs  in  595. 
The  church  was  reconsecrated  in  1206. 

*' We  may  conclude  that  Santa  Maria  was  a  finished  building  at  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century :  and  the  style  of  the  interior  of  the  church 

correspond-^  with  that  time.  It  is  a  '^tndion*;,  nnd  not  an  nnsticcessful, 
imitntion  of  the  Ktnnan.  All  the  pillars  have  fLiliage  capitals,  \vitli  no 
admixture  of  imagery  ;  but,  in  t!ie  cornice,  are  seen  a  few  of  the  ^ym- 
bolical  fiLnne<;  which,  at  that  period,  began  to  make  theii"  appearance  in 
churches.*' — Gctily  Atiig/U. 

After  the  churches,  the  chief  attraction  at  Toscanella  is 
the  Etruscan  museum  and  garden  of  the  brothers  Carlo  and 
Secondiano  Campanari,  to  whom  the  excavations  of  Tuscania 
are  due,  and  who  have  largely  contributed  by  the  sale  of 
their  antiquities  to  all  the  important  Etruscan  collections  of 
Europe.  In  the  garden  is  a  facsimile  of  an  Etruscan  tomb, 
opened  by  the  Campanari,  and  inscribed  "  Ecasuthinesl " 
over  the  entrance.  It  contains  the  ten  sarcophagi  found  in 
the  original  tomb.  On  each  lies  the  o^ner,  half  reclining  as 
if  at  a  banquet,  and  each  seems  to  be  pledging  his  neighbour 
with  the  goblet  in  his  hand.  The  flower-beds  are  frmged  by 
sarcophagi,  with  EtruscauS;,  male  and  female,  reclining  on  the 
VOL.  II.  22 
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lids,  leaning  upon  their  left  arms,  and  looking  at  the  specta- 
tor, and  most  strange  is  the  effect  I  In  the  tomb  called  II 
CalcarellOy  opened  by  the  Campanari  in  i$39,  no  less  than 
twenty-seven  sarcophagi  were  found,  those  of  the  women 
forming  an  inner  circle,  outside  which  lay  their  husbands. 
All  the  sarcophagi  are  of  nen/ro. 

The  tombs  of  Tuscania  are  chiefly  heMm  out  of  the  clihs 
in  the  neighbouring  ravines.  They  have  no  architectural 
decorations.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  called  Grotta 
della  Regina^  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  beneath  the  Madonna 
dell'  Olivo.  A  long  passage  oi)ens  u])on  a  square  chamber 
supported  by  two  columns,  and  behind  it  winds  a  labyrinthine 
passage,  which  leaves  the  tomb  on  one  side,  and,  after  many 
twists  and  turns,  returns  to  it  on  the  other.  1  o  visit  this, 
lights  are  necessary. 

Few  travellers  will  penetrate  beyond  Toscanella,  yet,  be- 
yond it,  lie  a  collection  of  Etruscan  sites,  one  at  least  of 
which,  Sovana,  is  well  worth  seeing,  though  it  is  30  miles 
distant 

Fourteen  miles  north  of  Toscanella  is  Ischia^  an  Etruscan 
site,  with  ravines  full  of  ordinary  tombs.  Two  miles  west  of 
this  is  Famese^  also  of  Etruscan  origin.  Two  or  three  miles 
further  is  Castro,  where  the  hill-side  is  covered  with  the  ruins 
of  a  flourishing  city,  utterly  destroyed  by  Pope  Innocent  X. 
in  1647,  because  its  bishop  had  been  murdered  by  Farnese, 
Lord  of  Castro !  The  see  was  at  the  same  time  removed  to 
Acquapcndente.  Castr(^  is  a  beautiful  j)la(:e  with  ravines  over- 
hung with  ilexes,  two  ruined  bridges,  and  tombs  and  colum- 
baria hewn  in  the  clifis. 

Five  miles  west  of  Ischia  is  ValerUanOy  looking  down  upon 
the  lake  of  Bolsena,  whence  a  bridle-path  leads  12  miles  to 
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PiHgUanOy  passing  on  the  way  the  little  Lake  of  Mezzano^ 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Lacus  Statoniensis^  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  Seneca,  Pitigliano  is  a  large  place,  picturesquely 
situated  like  Civita  Castellana  on  a  tongue  of  land,  sur- 
rounded by  ravines.  Close  outside  the  city  gate,  called 
Porta  di  Sotto,  is  a  fine  fragment  of  the  ancient  wall  in  eight 
courses  of  huge  tufa  blocks.  The  neighbouring  ravines  are 
exceedingly  beautiful,  es|)ccially  near  the  little  waterfall  called 
"  La  Cascatella."  The  height  called  Poggio  Strozzoni  was 
once  occupied  by  a  castle  of  the  Counts  Orsini,  said  to  have 
been  ruined  after  the  last  count,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  flung  his 
wife  into  the  ravine  from  the  bridge  above  the  Cascatella. 
Two  strange  figures  lie  here  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The 
people  call  them  Orlando  and  his  wife."  Unfortunately 
they  are  only  of  cinque-cento  origin,  colossal  ornaments  of 
the  Orsini  villa. 

Five  miles  N.  E.  of  Pitigliano  is  SoraWf  also  an  Etruscan 
site,  and  a  most  picturesque  place. 

**  In  the  centre  of  the  town  rises  a  predpitous  mass  of  rock,  whose 

summit  commands  one  of  the  most  romnntic  scenes  in  this  part  of  Italy. 
The  town  clustering  round  the  base  of  the  height —the  grand  old  feudal 
castle,  with  its  hoary  battlements,  crowning  the  cliffs  behind — the  fearful 
precipices  and  profound  chasms  at  your  feet — and  the  ranges  of  moun- 
tains in  trout,  rising  in  grades  of  altitude  and  majesty,  to  the  sublime 
icy  crest  of  Monte  Amiata." — Dennis, 

Only  2  J  miles  from  Pitigliano  is  Sovaruiy  one  of  the  most 
interesting  spots  in  Etruria,  and  possessmg  a  greater  variety 
of  sculptured  tombs  than  any  other  place.  The  site  was 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Roman  colony  of  Suana  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.  The  existing  village  stands  on 
a  tongue  of  land,  ending  on  one  side  in  the  square  tower  of  the 
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cathedral,  for  it  is  stiU  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  and,  on  the  other> 
in  a  picturesque  mediaeval  castle.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Hildebrand — Gregory  VIL,  and  in  1240  sustained  a  siege 
from  rrcderick  II. 

Sovana  can  only  be  visited  witli  safety  in  the  winter  or 
early  spring :  it  is  ruined  by  the  malaria. 

"Sacli  is  the  summer  scourge  of  *ariaccia/  that  even  the  wretched 
hamlet  to  whidi  the  city  has  dwindled  is  well-nigh  depopulated,  and 
most  of  its  houses  are  rained  and  tenantless.  It  may  well  be  called,  as 
Repetti  observes,  *  The  city  of  Jeremiah.*  It  is  but  the  skeleton,  though 
a  still  living  skeleton,  of  its  former  greatness.  Pestilence,  year  after 
year,  stalks  through  its  long,  silent  street.  The  visit  of  a  stranger  is  an 
epoch  in  the  annak  of  the  hamlet." — Dennis, 

The  finest  of  the  tombs  at  Sovana  is  that  called  La  Fontana^ 
discovered  by  Mr  Ainsley  in  1843,  till  which  time  Sovana 
was  utterly  unknown  to  Englishmen.  It  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ravine  which  is  reached  by  the  western  gate  of 
the  town.  Above  an  arched  recess,  is  a  Doric  frieze,  and 
then  a  pediment  sculptured  in  bold  relief  with  figures  of  a 
mermaid  and  a  winged  genius.  The  tomb  is  about  17  feet 
wide  and  17  high,  the  pediment  occupying  seven  feet.  A 
long  line  of  tombs,  of  Egyptian  character,  occupies  the  face  of 
the  cliff  (Poggio  Prisca)  beyond  La  Fontana,  but  tliey  are 
almost  concealed  by  the  brushwood.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  vaUey  is  the  Grotta  Pokty  with  a  front  cut  in  the  tufo 
like  the  portico  of  a  temple,  having  once  had  ajjjjarently 
four  columns,  of  whicli  only  one  now  remains.  In  the  same 
cliff  (Poggio  Stanziale)  are  many  more  Egyptian-like  tombs, 
and  some  "  house-tombs  "  with  ribbed  and  ridged  roofs,  one 
of  them  decorated  with  a  colossal  head  on  its  pediment. 
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'  Sovana  may  be  reached  from  Acquapendente  or  Orbetello 
as  well  as  from  Toscanella.* 

Eight  miles  west  from  Sovana  is  Saturnia,  reached  by  a 
bridle-path  which  fords  the  Fiora.  It  occupies  a  striking 
position  above  the  valley  of  the  Albegna,  and  is  surrounded 
by  fortifications  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  present  city 
however  only  covers  a  small  part  of  the  ancient  area,  of 
which  fragments  of  the  walls,  of  polygonal  masonry,  may  still 
be  seen.  Near  the  l^)rta  Romana,  l)y  which  the  Via  Clodia 
passed  through  the  town  to  Rome,  is  a  curious  mass  of 
travertine  in  which  steps  have  been  cut  to  the  top,  where  are 
three  graves  or  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  level  summit. 

The  Necropolis  of  Saturnia  is  10  miles  distant  from  the 
city,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Albegna,  at  the  spot  called 
by  the  people  Pian  di  Palma.  The  tombs  here,  for  which 
the  native  appellation  is  not  sepolcftri  or  grotte,  but  depositi. 
differ  from  all  others  in  Etruria,  being  more  like  the  crom- 
lechs of  Cornwall,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Aborigines,  to  whom  Dionysius  attributes  the  foundation  of 
Saturnia. 

They  are  quadrangular  chambers,  sunk  a  few  feet  below  the  surface, 
lined  with  rough  slabs  of  rock,  set  upright,  one  on  each  sid^  and  roofed 
over  with  two  large  slabs  resting  against  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  rude 

pent -house ;  or  else  with  a  sinjjle  one  of  enormo\is  size,  covering  the 
whole,  and  laid  at  a  slight  inclination,  apparently  for  the  same  purpose 
of  carrying  off  the  rain.  Not  a  chisel  has  toLu  hcd  these  nij^ged  masses, 
wliich  are  just  as  broken  off  from  their  native  rock,  with  their  cdq-cs  all 
shapeless  and  irregular ;  and  if  Uieir  faces  are  somewhat  smootn,  it  is 

•  The  Author  has,  never  been  able  in  person  to  visit  Pitigliano,  Sovana,  ot  Satorma. 
He  b  indebted  entirely  for  his  information  to  the  same  source  /rom  which  the  ac- 
count in  Murray's  Handbook  is  evidently  copied— Z>^«««'*  Ciiiet  and  Cemeierk*  qf 
Etruria>—\xi  which  ^11-imporiant  work  he  refers  the  reader  for  details^  if  he  lias  any 
idea    penetrs^us  into  Central  Etruria* 
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owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  traveitine  to  split  in  laiiunar  iorms.  They 
are  the  most  nide  and  primitive  stractares  conceivable;  such  as  the 
savage  would  make  on  inhaling  his  first  breath  of  dviUzation,  or  emei^- 
ing  from  his  cave  or  den  in  the  rock.  Their  dimensions  vary  from 
about  sixteen  feet  square  to  half  that  size,  though  few  are  strictly  of  that 
form.  Many  are  divided  into  two  chambers  or  compartments  for  bodies, 
by  an  upright  slab,  on  which  the  cover-stones  rest.  In  most  there  is  a 
passage,  about  three  feet  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  leading  to 
the  sepulchral  cliamber,  and  lined  with  slabs  of  inferior  si /a-  aiui  thickness 
**Tliese  tombs  arc  sunk  but  little  l^low  tlie  surface,  because  each  iscn 
clo>ed  in  a  tunmlus  ;  the  earth  being  piled  around  so  as  to  conceal  all 
but  the  cover-stones,  which  may  have  been  also  originally  buried.  In 
many  instances  the  earth  has  been  removed  or  washed  away,  so  as  to 
leave  the  structure  standiu^  ^bove  the  sur&ce." — Dennis, 


CHAPTER  XL. 


THE  ETRU  SCAN  SHORE. 

(Few,  except  -thorough-goin;:^  Etntscan  antiquarians,  will  care  to 

examine  the  shore  of  Etruria,  owing  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  such 
an  excursion  ;  partly  from  the  risks  of  fever,  partly  from  the  miserable 
accomiiiodation  for  travellers  in  lhi:s  part  of  Italy.  There  have  been 
tolerable  inns  at  Orbetello,  Grosseto,  and  Campiglia,  but  they  frequeiuly 
change  hands,  so  that  it  is  not  safe  to  give  any  definite  lecommend- 
ations.) 

TRAVELLERS  from  Rome  to  Leghorn  are  generally 
quite  oppressed  by  the  ugliness  of  the  country  through 

which  they  travel.  The  malaria,  which  drives  away  the  in- 
habitants, naturally  causes  the  greater  part  of  the  country  to  be 
left  untilled  and  neglected,  and  it  is  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  low  brushwood,  or  left  to  the  dank  grass  and  thistles, 
which  grow  where  they  will  over  the  windstricken  uplands. 

The  wood  which  covers  other  districts  is  such  as  Dante 
describes : 

Noi  ci  mettemmo  per  un  bosco 
Che  da  nessun  sentiero  era  segnato. 

Non  firondi  verdi,  ma  1  '  r  f  co, 
Non  rami  schietti,  ma  nodosi  e  invoiti, 
Non  pomi  v'eran>  ma  stecchi  con  tosco* 

Non  hail  SI  aspri  .sterpi  ne  si  folti' 
Quelle  Here  selvagfgc  che  in  odio  hanno 
lia  Ccciua  e  Corneto  i  luoglii  cold." 

DohU,  In/,  xiiL  3. 
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In  summer,  when  the  country  is  less  ugly,  few  see  it  for  it 

is  more  dangerous.    Then  it  is  : — 

"  The  green  Maremma ! — 
A  sunbright  waste  of  beauty — ^yet  an  air 
Of  brooding  sadness  o'er  the  scene  is  shed ; 
No  human  footstep  tracks  the  lone  domain — 
The  deseiL  of  luxuriance  glows  in  vain/' 

Htfnam. 

Once,  before  the  mysterious  pestilence  was  known,  tliis 
dismal  country  was  thickly  populated,  and  those  who  have 
patience,  in  the  safe  winter  months,  to  search  for  its  hidden 
cities,  and  endurance  to  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  hard- 
ship while  seeking  for  them,  will  not  be  unrewarded.  Yet 
while  many  t^xcursions  are  made  to  seek  strange  ruins  in 
Persia  and  Arabia,  or  to  lay  bare  the  buried  cities  of  Bashan, 
the  lost  cities  of  the  Maremma,  so  much  nearer  at  hand,  re- 
main  unheeded  and  unthought  of 

**  *  In  the  Maremma,'  saith  the  proverb,  '  you  get  rich  in  a  year,  but— 
3^tt  die  in  six  inanths ' — in  Maremma  s^arricchhce  in  un  anno,  si  muare 
in  set  mesi*    The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Maremma  are  made  the 
universal  excuse  for  every  inferiority  of  quantity,  quality,  or  workman- 
ship.   You  comjilain  of  the  food  or  accommodation.    My  host  shrug.s  his 
shoulders,  and  cries,  ^  MacJie — cosavuole,  si  inor?  niamo  in  Maremma?* 
— ^what  would  you  have,  sir?  we  are  ia  ihe  Maremma.    A  bungling 
smith  well-nigh  lamed  the  horse  1  had  hired  ;  to  my  complaints  he  re- 
plied, *  Casa  vucUy  signer  f  i  rvda  di  Maremma*    '  Maremma-stuff'  is  a 
proverbial  expression  of  inferiority.    These  lower  r^ions  of  Italy,  in 
tnith,  are  scarcely  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  Tuscan^s  geography. 
*  Nel  mondo,  o  in  Maremma^  has  for  ages  been  a  current  saying.  Thus 
Boccaccio's  Madonna  Lisetta  tells  her  gossip  that  the  angel  Gabriel  had 
called  her  tlie  handsomest  woman  *■  in  the  world  or  in  the  Maremma. '  **—' 
Dermis. 

While  the  country  is  a  desert,  even  the  later  cities  are  half 
deserted  and  ruined. 
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'*  Gttarday  mi  disse,  al  mare';  e  vidi  piana 
Cogli  aUri  colli  la  Marema  tatta, 
Dilectivole  molto,  e  poco  sana. 
Ivi  h  Massa,  Grossetto,  e  la  distructa 

Civita  vechia,  e  ivi  Populonia, 
Che  a  peana  pare  lanto  e  mal  conduta. 
Ivi  e  ancor  ove  iue  la  Seiuloiiia. 
Qiiesta  cita  c  altrc  cliio  non  dico, 
Sono  pei"  ia  Marema  ea  verso  Roma, 
Famose  e  grandc  per  lo  tempo  antico." 

Fazio  deglt  Uhertu 

The  one  picturesque  point  between  Leghorn  and  Rome 
is  where  the  salt  lake  ot  Orbdello  opens  upon  the  right  of 
the  railway,  reaching  in  a  shimmering  expanse  of  still  water, 
studded  with  fishing-boats,  to  the  abrupt  purple  cliffs  of 
Monte  Argentaro.  On  either  side  it  is  enclosed  by  sand- 
banks. Strabo  (v.  225)  mentions  this  lagoon  as  the  "sea- 
mark," and  it  adds  greatly  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
country,  which  it  abundantly  supplies  with  fish.  Orbetello 
is  surrounded  by  walls  built  in  the  17th  century  by  the 
Spaniards.  On  the  side  towards  llie  sea  they  rest  upon  huge 
Peiasgic  blocks  of  polygonal  masonry.  Several  Etruscan 
tombs  have  also  been  found,  but  to  what  lost  city  these  re- 
mains  belonged  has  never  been  discovered. 

At  the  poinL  where  the  Feniglia,  the  southern  sand-bank 
extending  from  Monte  Argentaro,  joins  the  mainland,  stand 
the  ruins  of  Ansedonia^  the  ancient  Cosa.  It  is  a  drive  of 
five  miles  from  Orbetello  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  is 
crowned  by  the  ruins,  and  here,  in  a  lane  on  the  right  of  the 
high  road,  is  the  house  called  "La  Selciatella,"  where  a 
guide  may  be  procured. 

The  conical  hill  which  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of  Cosa 
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rises  600  feet  above  the  sea.  The  ancient  road  may  be 
traced  all  the  way  up  the  ascent. 

"The  form  of  the  ancient  city  is  a  rude  quadrangle,  scarcely  a  mile 
in  circuit.    The  walls  vary  from  12  to  30  feet  in  height,  and  are 

relieved,  at  intervals,  by  square  towers,  projecting  from  11  to  15 
feet,  and  of  more  horizontal  masonr}'  than  tl"u:  rest  of  the  fortifications. 
Fourteen  of  these  towers,  square  and  external,  and  two  internal  and 
circular,  arc  now  standing,  or  to  be  traced  ;  but  there  weie  prol)ab]y 
more,  for  in  several  places  are  immense  lieaps  of  ruins,  though  whether 
of  towers,  or  of  the  wall  itself  ^en  outwards,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. 

Of  gates  there  is  the  orthodox  number  of  three ;  one  in  the  centre 
of  the  northern,  southern,  and  eastern  walls  of  the  city  respectively. 
They  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  all  of  them  being  double,  like  the 
two  celebrated  gateways  of  Volterra,  though  without  even  the  vestige  of  an 

arch.  The  most  perfect  is  that  in  the  eastern  wall.  It  is  evident  that  it 
was  never  arched,  for  the  door  post,  still  standing,  rises  to  the  height  of 
nearly  20  feet  in  a  perfectly  upright  surface;  and  as  in  the  Porta  di 
Diana  of  Volterra,  it  seems  to  have  been  spanned  by  a  lintel  of  wood, 
for  at  the  height  of  12  or  14  feet  is  a  squaie  iiuie  as  li  lor  its  iabcruun." 
— Dennis, 

The  interior  of  the  walls  of  Cosa  is  now  a  mere  thicket  of 
thorns  and  brambles.   The  view  from  the  ramparts  is  most 

beautifu! — Elba  is  visible,  and,  in  the  near  distance,  the 
island  of  Giarniutri,  the  ancient  Artemisia.  Cosa  is  believed 
to  have  become  a  Roman  colony  b.  a  280;  afterwards  the 
fidelity  of  its  people  to  the  Romans,  during  the  second 
Panic  war,  is  si)oken  of  by  Livy  (xxvii.  10).  Rutiliiis  men- 
tions the  tradition  that  tlie  inhabitants  were  finally  hunted 
away  from  the  town  by  an  army  of  mice : — 

"Cernimus  anL'quas  nullo  custode  rainas, 

Et  dcsol-ata:  mccnia  ieeda  Cosae. 
Kidiculam  cladis  puUei  inter  seria  causam 

Promere ;  sed  risum  dissimulare  piget. 
Dicuntur  cives  quondam  migrare  coacti, 

Muribus  infestos  desemisse  lares. 
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Credere  malaerim  Pygmeae  damna  cohortis, 
£t  conjuratas  in  sua  bella  grues." 

I.  285. 

A  delightful  excursion  may  be  made  from  Orbetello  to 
Monte  Ar^entara,  the  ancient  Mons  Argentarius.  On  the 
summit  of  one  of  its  two  peaks  is  the  Passionist  Convent 
called  //  Retire, 

**Necdum  dcccssis  pclago  perauUimur  umbris» 

Nalus  vici'io  Venice  ventus  adest. 
Tenditur  in  medias  Mons  Argentarius  undas, 

Ancipitique  jugo  caerula  rara  premit. 
Transversos  coUes  bis  ternis  millibus  arctat, 

Circttitu  ponti  ter  duodena  patet 
Qualis  per  geminos  fluctus  Ephyreius  isthmus 

lonias  bimari  lltore  findit  aquas." 

RutUiuSt  i. 

At  the  base  of  the  mountain  on  its  south-eastern  shore  is 
Parto  aJErcole^  the  ancient  Portus  Herculis,  in  a  most 
beautiful  situation. 

Haud  piocul  liiiic  petitur  signatus  ab  Hercule  porlus ; 
Vergentem  sequitur  mollior  aura  diem." 

Rut,  i. 

Tliis  was  the  port  of  Cosa  (Portus  Cosanus),  in  the  terri- 
tory of  which  town  the  whole  of  the  Mons  Argentarius  was 
included  Thus  Tacitus  {Ann,  11)  speaks  of— "Cosa,  a 
promontory  of  Etrjiia.''  Hence  Lepidus  embarked  for 
Sardinia,  when  driven  from  Italy  by  Catulus  in  b.  c.  7i>. 

It  is  about  eight  miles  inland  from  Orbetello  to  Maglianoy 
a  miserable  village  with  an  old  castle,  lying  between  the  Osa 
and  the  Albegna.  Near  this  place,  Dennis  was  led  by  the 
descriptions  of  Tommaso  Pasquinelli,  an  engineer,  to  make 
researches,  which  have  resulted  in  the  identification  of  an 
undoubted  Etruscan  site  (rotmd  which  the  circuit  of  walls. 
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4I  miles  in  circumference,  may  with  difficulty  be  traced)^ 

with  the  long-lost  and  much  sought  city  of  Vetulofiia,  a  place 
of  first-rate  magnitude,  one  of  the  ftve  cities  which  under- 
took to  assist  the  Latins  against  Tarquinius  Priscus,  one  of 
the  twelve  great  towns  of  Etruria,*  and  the  place  whence 
Rome  derived  its  lictors  and  fasces  and  the  use  of  brazen 
trumpets  in  war. 

**  Mceoniaeque  decus  quondam  Vetulonia  gentis* 
Bissenos  haec  prima  dedit  prsecedere  fasces, 
£t  junxit  totidem  tacito  terrore  secures ; 
Hsec  altas  eboris  decoravit  honore  corules, 
Et  prlnceps  Tyrio  vestem  praetexuit  ostro ; 
Hsec  eadem  pugnas  accendere  protulit  sere. " 

SU.  ItaL  viii.  485. 

Several  painted  tombs  have  been  opened  near  this, 
though  they  have  been  reclosedj  and  many  small  Etruscan 
ornaments  have  been  found. 

"To  tho^e  wlio  know  Italy,  it  will  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
existence  of  thi-;  cily  should  have  been  so  loir^  t"  )r<;cit(cn.  Harl  there 
even  been  riuiis  of  walls  or  temples  o\\  the  site,  such  things  are  too 
abundant  in  that  land  to  excite  particular  attention ;  and  generation 
after  generation  of  peasants  might  fold  their  flocks  or  stall  their  cattle 
amid  the  crumbling  ruins,  and  the  world  at  large  remain  in  ignorance 
of  their  existence.  Thus  it  was  with  Pcestum ;  though  its  ruins  are  so 
stupendous  and  prominent,  it  was  unknown  to  the  antiquary  till  the  lasL 
century.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  in  the  Tuscan  Marenima,  not 
better  populate  !  or  more  frequented,  becanse  not  more  healthy,  than 
the  Canipanian  shore,  a  city  should  have  been  lost  <\^t  of,  which  had 
no  walls  or  ruins  above-t^rijund,  and  no  vestif^e  but  broken  pottery, 
which  tells  no  tale  to  the  simple  peasant  ?" — Dennis, 

After  leaving  Orl^etello,  the  railway  crosses  the  river  Al- 
begna,  and  four  miles  further,  the  Osa,  where  there  are  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  bridge  by  which  the  Via  Aurelia  crossed 


•  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  51,  Piin„  iii,  5. 
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the  river.  At  the  point  of  the  headland  beyond  this  is  an- 
other Etruscan  site,  in  a  village  with  a  castle  still  bearing 
the  old  name — Telamane,  which  tradition  says  was  derived 
from  Telamon^  the  Argonaut  This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  port  of  Vetiilonia.  It  was  here  that  Marius 
landed  on  his  return  irom  Alrica  in  B.  c,  87.  The  few  ruins 
remaining  are  all  of  Roman  times,  and  not  worth  seeing. 
The  Torre  della  Bella  Marsilia  records,  in  its  name,  the 
legend  that  a  beautiful  girl  of  the  Marsilj  family  was  carried 
o£f  thence  by  pirates  and  taken  to  Constantinople,  where 
she  was  raised  by  her  charms  to  the  dignity  of  Sultana. 

This  story  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
refrains,  with  whose  melancholy  cadences  the  Maremma 
peasants  make  the  shores  re-echo.    It  begins  : — 

**  I  Turchi  son  venuti  nella  Maremma, 
£  hanno  preso  via  la  bella  Maxsilia. " 

Eighteen  miles  nortli  of  Telamone  is  (on  tlie  raihvay)  the 
fortihed  cathedral  town  of  Grossdo,  five  miles  from  which  are 
the  ruins  of  Ruselks.  A  guide  should  be  taken  from  the  hot- 
springs  called  I  Bagni  di  Roselle.  Nothing  remams  except 
the  walls,  which  enclose  a  space  two  miles  in  circumference, 
and  which  are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  enormous 
jnasses  piled  up  without  regard  to  form,  and  differing  only 
from  the  rudest  style  of  Cyclopean,  in  having  the  outer  sur- 
faces smoothed."  The  ruins  are  almost  inaccessible  from 
the  growtli  of  the  thorny  shrub  '*  man  uca^'  with  which  they 
are  surrounded. 

Rusellae  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  twelve  great 
cities  of  Etruria,  and  was  one  of  those  which  united  against 
Tarquinius  Priscus.    Livy  mentions  that  in  b.  c.  300  the 
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consul)  M.  Valerius  Maximus,  led  an  army  into  the  territory 
of  RuseUse,  and  there  broke  the  might  of  the  Etruscans ;  and 
in  B.  c.  293  Kusellse  was  again  attacked  by  Postumius  Megel- 
lus,  the  consul,  who  took  2000  prisoners,  and  slew  almost  as 
many  around  the  walls  of  the  city.  Rusellae  continued  to 
exist  after  the  la  11  of  the  Empire,  and  had  a  cathedral  till 
1 138,  when,  owing  to  the  number  of  brigands  who  infested 
the  country,  the  bishopric  was  transferred  to  Grosseto. 

West  of  Grosseto,  the  river  Ombrone  enters  the  sea. 
Pliny  represents  it  as  navigable. 

**  Tangimus  Umbronem  !  non  est  ignobile  flumen. 
Quod  toto  trepidas  excipit  ore  rates ; 
Tam  facilis  pronus  semper  patet  alveus  undis, 
In  pontam  quoties  saeva  procella  ruit.'* 

RuiiliuSf  IHn,  i.  337. 

North  of  Grosseto,  the  high  road  runs  inland,  passing  the 
fever-bringing  fens  of  the  Lago  di  Castiglione^  the  Lacus 
Prills  of  Pliny.   On  the  left,  it  passes  under  the  wooded 

hill  of  Cohnna,  snj)posed  to  have  been  the  ancient  Colonia, 
near  which  in  b.  c.  224  the  "  battle  of  Telamon"  took  place, 
when  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  were  defeated  by  an  unexpected 
juncture  of  two  Roman  armies  under  the  Consuls  Emilius 
Paulus  and  C.  Atlilius,  and  the  latter  consul  was  slain. 

On  the  coast  beyond  this  is  Forta  di  Troja,  the  ancient 
Portus  Trajanus,  and,  near  it,  the  little  Lake  of  Caldano  and 
Porto  Falese,  the  Portus  Faleria. 

Laxatum  cohibet  vicina  Faleria  cursam, 

Quanquam  vix  medium  Phfebus  liaberet  iter. 
Et  turn  forte  hilares  per  compita  rustica  pagis 

Mulccbant  sacris  pectora  fessa  jocis. 
Illo  quippe  die  tandem  renovatus  Osiris 
Excitat  in  fniges  geimina  beta  novas. 
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Egressl  villam  petimus,  lucoque  vagamur ; 

Stagna  placent  septo  deliciosa  vado. 
Ludere  lascivos  inter  vivaria  pisces 

Guigitis  inclusi  laxior  unda  sinit" 

RuHliuSf  i.  371. 

On  the  right  of  the  road  is  Massa^  occupying  a  hi  11 -sum- 
mit, with  a  small  i3th'Century  cathedral  dedicated  to  S.  Cer- 
bone.  The  place  has  so  bad  a  reputation  for  malaria  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  proverb, 

**  Massa,  massa, 
Salute  passa." 

The  high  road  rejoins  the  coast  at  La  Fallotdca^  where  there 

are  extensive  iron  works,  founded  by  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany.  Fallonica  occupies  the  centre  of  the  bay  of 
Piombino,  in  front  of  which  lies  Elba,  and,  nearer,  the  islets  of 
Palmajolaand  Cerboli.  The  l)ay  is  closed  by  the  peninsula 
of  riombino,  the  llo-Xwj^tov  a^mv  of  Ptolemy,  which  gives  the 
title  of  Prince  to  the  Buoncompagni  family.  The  small 
town  of  Piombino  is  quite  without  interest,  but,  five  miles 
distant,  on  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula,  is  Populonia^  with 
a  picturesque  mediseval  castle. 

"The  ancient  family  of  the  Desiderj  have  been  the  hereditary  lords 
of  Populonia  for  centuries ;  and  they  still  dwell  within  the  castle  walls, 
in  the  midst  of  their  dependents,  retaining  all  the  patriarchal  dignity 
and  simplicity  of  the  oWen  time,  and  with  hospitality  in  no  age  surpassed, 
welcoming  the  traveller  with  open  doors." — Dennis, 

The  walls  of  the  Etruscan  town  Pupluna  remain,  and  are 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  I'hey  consist  of  rude 
masses  of  stone  in  horizontal  layers.  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  most  important  maritime  city  of  Ktruria,  and 
was  the  only  Etruscan  town  which  had  a  silver  coinage  of 
its  own.    it  probably  derived  its  importance  Irom  its  near- 
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ness  to  the  island  of  Elba  (Ilva),  the  iron  found  there  being 

taken  to  Populonia  to  be  smelted,  and  exported  to  other 
places.  In  b.  c.  205,  when  Scipio  was  preparing  his  fleet  for 
Africa,  and  the  Etruscan  cities  brought  him  contributions, 
Populonia  supplied  the  iron.*   The  town  never  recovered  a 

siege  from  Sylla,  and  in  the  time  of  JStrabo  only  the  temples 
and  a  few  houses  remained  in  the  old  city  on  the  height, 
though  the  port  was  still  used,  and  a  new  town  had  grown 
up  around  it.    In  the  time  of  Rutilius  the  place  was  nothing 

but  ruins,  though  he  mentions  a  beacon-tower  for  ships  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  hill. 

*'  Proxima  securam  reserat  Populonia  litus 
Qua  naturalem  ducit  in  arva  sinum. 
Non  illic  positas  extollit  in  sethera  moles, 
Lumine  nocturno  cotispicienda  Pliaros, 

Sed  speculam  validie  nipis  sortita  vetustas, 

Qua  fluctas  domitos  arduns  iirg;et  apex. 
Castellmn  geminos  hominum  fandavit  inusui, 

Prcesidium  tcrris,  indiciiimrjue  frttis, 
Agnosci  iu>i jUfiitit  r»?vi  monumcuia  jirioris; 

Graadia  coiisumpsit  mcenia  tempus  edax. 
Sola  manent  interceptis  vestigia  muris ; 

Ruderibus  latis  tecta,  sepulta  jacent 
Non  indignemur,  mortalia  corpora  solvi ; 

Cernimus  exemplis,  oppida  posse  mori." 

Rut,  i  401. 

Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  sixth  century,  describes  the  com- 
plete decay  of  the  place,  though  it  continued  to  be  an  epis» 
copal  see.   The  view  is  beautiful  from  the  hill  of 

"sea-girt  Populonia, 
Whose  sentinels  descry 
Sardinia's  snovr^  mountain-tops 
Fringing  the  southern  sky." 

Macatday, 


*  Lieyt  xxvin.  45. 
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The  hot-springs,  which  were  known  as  Aqua  Populonia, 
are  those  now  called  Le  Ceddane^  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
Campiglia,  which  is  capped  by  some  mediaeval  ruins. 

North  of  this,  and  far  beyond  the  limits  of  any  possible 

excursions  from  Rome,  are  the  great  Etruscan  Volterra 
(Volaterras),  and,  upon  the  far  sea-coast,  Luni  (Luna),  the 
most  northerly  city  of  £truria. 
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of  Grotta  Fenata  built  by,  i.  127 

Famese.  family  of,— their  palace  at 
Caprarola,  it.  68 
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Ferentino,  station  of>  i.  S50 ;  town 

of,  i.  255—257 

Fcrenunum,  ii.  105 

Ferento,  ii.  105 

Ferias  Latinse,  i.  85 

Feronia,  the  fountaia  of,  ii.  250 

Fescennium,  ii.  55 

Fe=tn  detjli  Artisti,  1.  163 

Fiano,  ii.  54 

Ficulea,  i.  179 

Fiora.  the  river,  ii.  329 

Fiuine  Couca,  ii.  273 

Fiume  Rapido,  ii.  207 

Fiumicino,  il.  301 

Fons  B'.andusinp.  i.  2x6 

Fossaiiuova,  ii.  257 

Fosso  de'  due  Fosai,  i.  133,  144 
deir  Incastro,  ii.  278 

Frangipani,  tiie,  —  their  castle  at 
Olevano,  i.  291 ;  their  betrayal  of 
Conradin  at  Astura,  ii  271 

Frascati,  i.  99—107 

Fr^ellse,  ii.  301 

Frosinone,  ii.  21 

Fucino,  Lago  di,  ii.  186 

Fumone,  i.  254 ;  ii.  7. 

G. 

Gaetani,  family  of, — property  of,  at 
Ninfa,  i.  236 ;  history  and  me- 
morials of,  at  Anagni,  i.  260.  ;.66  ; 
palace  of,  at  Cisterna,  ii.  244  ; 
property  of,  at  Sermoneta,  ii.  246  ; 
pmperty  of,  at  Monte  Circello,  ii. 
254  ;  castle  of,  at  Astura.  U.  272 

Galera,  i.  144 

Galleria,  di  Sopra,  Albano,  i.  69 
di  Sotto,  Albano,  i.  75 

Gallese,  ii.  54 
GaUicano,  i.  160 

Gallo,  Marchese  dd,  castle  of,  i.  sop 
Gasix  loni,  his  imprisonment  at  Ci- 

viia  Castellana,  ii.  36 
Gell,  Sir  William,  his  work  on 

Roman  Topography,  i.  17 
Gena22ano,  i.  283 
Genzano,  i.  89 

Gonsalvi,  death  of  Cardinal,  i.  199 

Gran  Sa&so  d'  Italia,  ii.  163 

Graviscse,  ii.  328 

Grazio'i,  Du'ce  of,  i.  164 

Greco,  5tammatico,  picture  at  Su- 

biaco  by,  i.  313 
Gregorovius,  works  of,  i.  17 
Grosseto,  ii  349 


Grotta  delTa  Maga,  ii  350 

Ferrata,  i.  123 
Maro2za,  i.  i8i 
Guadagnolo,  i.  291 

H. 

Ilndrian,  his  villa  near  Palestrina,  i, 
277  ;  liis  villa  near  Tivoli,  i.  188 

Handbooks,  the  best  on  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  i.  18 

Hermitage  of  Pietro  Murrone,  ii. 

173 

Horace,  farm  of,  i  210 — 218 
I. 

I  hi,  Sinibaldo^  picture  at  Orvieto  by, 

ii-  133 

II  Toraccio,  il.  273 
Incile,  ii.  188 

Iniiorata,  festival  of  the,  i  91 

Interamna,  ii.  140 

lochia,  ii.  338 

Isernia,  ii  179 

Isola,  ii.  202 

Isola  Famese,  t.  132 

Isola  Sacra,  ii.  299 

Isole  Natanti,  Lago  dei,  i.  x86 

J- 

Jenne,  i.  316 
Joanopolis,  i.  39 

L. 

Labicum,  i.  119 

Lacordaire,  the  profession  of,  ii.  89 

Lnni?;  Sabatinus,  i  152 
La  Civifa,  i.  268 
La  Fallonica,  il.  351 
La  Maiella,  ii.  163,  170 
La  Mcrcareccia,  ii.  327 
La  Querela,  ii  88 
La  Solfatara,  ii.  280 
La  Storta,  i.  132,  143 
La  Vaccareccia,  i.  140 
Lago  di  .\11iano,  i.  67 

Bol&ena,  ii.  xoo 

Braociano,  i.  147 

Caldano,  ii.  350 

Caprolace,  ii.  273 

Castiglione,  ii.  353 

Celano,  ii.  186 

ComufeUe,  i  116 
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LagO  di — cov tinned. 

Fogliano,  ii.  273 
Fuciao,  ii.  181,  i36 
Gabii,  i.  157 
La  Posta,  ii.  203 
Lago  Morto»  i.  146 
Mezzano,  ii.  339 
Nemi,  i.  83 
Paolo,  iL  356 
Pir  di  Lugo,  ii.  143 
Regillus,  i.  116 
Scaiino,  ii.  177 
Lancellotti,  family  of,— their  villa  at 
Frascati,  i.  105 ;  their  palace  at 
Velletri,  i.  221 
Lante,  family  of, — their  villa  at  Bag- 

naja,  it.  89 
Lautulse,  pass  of,  ii.  253 
Laviniutn,  ii.  281 
Le  Caldane,  ii.  353 
Le  Casacce  del  Bacuco,  ii.  10$ 
Le  Frattocchie,  i.  53 
Le  Molette,  the  river,  i.  185 
Le  Vene,  ii.  153 
Licenza,  the,  i.  209 

village  of,  i.  sti 
L^orio,  Pirro,  the  architect  of  the 

Villa  d'  Este,  i.  203 
Lionessa,  ii.  t6o 
Lippi,  Filippo,  tomb  of,  ii.  147 
Lins,  falls  of  the,  il.  202 
I-o  Schioppo,  ii.  191 
Lo  Spagna,  his  frescoes  at  Todl,  ii. 
143;  atSpoleto,  ii.  147,  149,  150; 
at  S.  Giacomo,  ii.  151 ;  at  Trevi,  ii. 
156 

Lomentana,  Ponte,  i.  178 

Loreto,  ii.  241 

Luco,  ii.  189 

Lucus  Ferendnae,  i.  130 

Lunghezza,  i.  164 


M. 

Maccarese,  ii- 301 

Madonna  del  Tufo,  shrine  of,  i.  82 

Madonna  di  Baon  Consigliot  shrine 

.  of,  i.  383 

MagHan  Sabina,  ii.  33 
Magliano,  ii.  347 
Magiiano.  river,  i.  185 
Malaria,  the,  i.  26,  145 
Mandela,  i.  309 

Marcian  Aqueduct,  near  Tivoli,  i. 
206 


Marcigliana  Vecchia,  the  site  of 

Crustumerium  at,  i.  182 
Marco  da  Siena,  frescoes  at  Monte 

Cassino  by,  ii.  229 
Marino,  i.  130 
Marrana,  river,  i.  185 
Marsica,  the,  ii.  182 
Marta,  the  river,  ii.  328 
Martana,  island  of,  ii.  100 
Massa,  ii.  356 

Alassimi,  family  castle  at  Arsoli,  i. 

320 ;  dukes  of  Rignano,  ii.  52 
Matthias,  Maria  de,  i.  267 
Mazzaroppi,  Marco,  —  frescoes  at 

Monte  Cassino  by,  ii,  228 
Medullia,  Latin  city  of,  i.  17" 
Memmi,  Luca,  his  picture  at  Orvieto, 

ii.  127 

Mengs,  Raphael,  picture  atSulmona 

by,  ii.  136 
Meutana,  i.  179 
Mentorella,  i.  292, 295 

Mesa,  ii.  248 
Mignone,  river,  ii.  314 
Minio,  river,  ii.  314 
MioUis,  General,  his  works  atTivoIi, 
i.  195 

Monica,  S.,  her  death  at  Ostia.  i.  45 
Mons  Lucrctilis,  i.  209 

Sacer,  i.  178 
Montalto,  ii.  329 
Monte  AfHiano,  i.  190 

Algido,  i.  118 

Argentaro,  il  347 

di  Canino,  ii.  334 

Carpineto,  i.  317 

Cassino,  i.  208 — 230 

Catillo,  i.  198,  203 

Circello,  ii.  253 

Compatri,  i.  118 

di  Decima,  ii.  291 

Due  l  orre,  i.  95 

Fortino,  i.  268 

Gennaro,  i.  2x8 

Gentile,  i.  179 

Giove,  i.  95 

di  Grano,  i.  97 

Libretti,  i.  209 

Luco,  ii.  z^o 

MigUore,  ii.  284 

Muiino,  i.  140 

Peschiavatore,  i.  iqS 

Porzio,  i.  117,  V2.X 

Rotondo,  i.  i8z 

Salviano,  ii.  lox 

Somma.  ii.  145 
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Montefiascone,  ii.  X07 — no 
Monterozzi,  the,— of  Corneto,  ii.  317 
Montes  Corniculani,  i.  178,  186,  219 

Montopoli,  ii.  25 
Morolo,  i.  259 
Musignano,  ii.  334 

N. 

Nar,  the  river,  ii.  136 

Narni,  ii.  136—139 

Nemi.  i.  88 

Nepi»  ii.  5S,  59 

N^te,  ii.  58 

Nequinum,  ii.  136' 

Nero,  his  death,  i.  170 — 173  ;  his 

residence  at  Subiaco,  i.  294 
Nero's  Tomb,  i.  131 
Nettuno,  ii.  268 
Ninfa,  i.  235 — 240 
Nomcnt.ina,  Ponte,  Torre,  i.  178 
Nomentum,  i.  180 
Norba,  i.  331 

Norcia,  in  the  Abruzzi,  ii.  160 
Norchia,  ii.  95 — 104 
Norma,  i.  233 

Novels,  about  Rome  and  its  sur- 
roundings, i.  17 


P. 

Palace  (Palazzo) — 

Barberini,  at  Palestrina,  i.  275 
Bruschi,  at  Corneto,  ii.  315 
of  Castel  Gandolfo,  i.  73 
Cesarini,  at  Gcnzano,  i.  90 
Cistema,  ii.  244 
Chigi,  at  Ariccia,  1.  63 
at  Viterbo,  ii.  85 
Dona,  at  Valmontone,  i.  2T9 
of  Musignano,  ii.  334 
of  Theodoric  ^ruined),  at  Terra- 

cina,  ii.  253 
Vincentini,  at  Rieti,  ii.  160 
Viteiicsc'ii,  at  Cometo,  ii.  313 

Palp.zzuoki,  i.  S2 
I'alestrina,  i.  269 — 381 
Paliano,  i.  288 
Palo,  ii.  302 
Palombara,  i.  178 
Pan  di  Neve,  i.  84 
Pandataria,  island  of,  i.  227 
Panetella  di  S.  Nicob,  i.  150 
Papal  Palace,  Anas^ni,  i.  2Ck> 

Castel  Gandolfo,  i.  72 


Papal  Palace,  Orvieto,  ii.  120 
Subiaco,  i.  3x7 
Viterbo,  ii.  77 

Papi^ia,  i.  97  ;  ii.  141 
Papigiio,  ii.  158 
P^tso  dei  Barberini,  i.  i33 
Chigi,  i.  64 
Colonna,  i.  131 
Passerano,  i.  206 
Patrica,  i.  259 
Pedum,  i.  160 
Pelasgic  Remains,  i.  23 
Pentima,  ii.  179 
Pescina,  ii.  190 
Petrella,  ii.  162 
Pitt  de  llugo,  ii.  143 
Pifierari,  the  exile  from  Rome  of  cheg 
i.  14 

Pino,  rivulet,  i.  133 

Piombino,  ii-  350 
Piperno,  ii.  257 
Pitigliano,  ii.  339 
Plautii,  tomb  of  the,  i.  187 
Poggio  Cat) no,  ii.  25 
Mirteco,  ii.  35 
Reale,  i.  136 
Polo,  i.  218 
I'ompco,  ii.  25 
Pome  (I<  n  Abbadia,  ii.  330 

dell'  Acqiioria,  i.  200 

S.  Antonio,  i.  281 

alia  Catena,  i.  230 

dell  Isoia,  i.  134 

Lucano,  i.  187 

Mammolo,  i.  184 

Nomentana,  i.  178 

Nona,  i.  155 

Salaia,  i.  168 

Sodo,  i.  134 

Pontecorvo,  u.  341 

Pontine  Marshes,  ii.  247 — 350 

Ponzn,  i.sland  of,  i.  336 

Popoli,  ii.  170 

Populonia,  ii.  351 

Porcigliario,  ii.  2^7 

Porteila,  frontier  gateway  of,  ii.  253 

Porto,  ii.  296—299 

Porto  d'Anzio,  ii.  263 — 367 

d'Ercf)!e,  ii.  347 

Falf-ic,  ii.  350 

di  Paolo,  ii  256 

di  Troja,  ii.  350 
Posi,  i.  259 

Pozzo  di  i»antuUa,  ii.  13 

Pratica,  ii.  281 
1  Piato  Kotondo.  i*  169 
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Precious  Bk>od»  the  Order  of  the,  i. 
267 

Privemnm,  ii.  257 
PuQicum,  Roman  station  of,  ii*  313 
Puntone  del  Castrate,  ii.  313 
Pyrgi,  ii.  313 

Q. 

Ouerqucfiua,  i.  t6i 
Quintiliolo,  i.  198 

R. 

Rapinium,  Roman  station  of,  ii.  314 

Regillus,  Lake  of,  i.  116 

Ripti,  ii.  150 

Rignano,  ii.  52 

Rio  Torto,  ii.  279 

Ripoli,  i.  190 

Rocca  di  Cavi,  i.  291 

Circea,  ii.  254 

Giovane,  i.  209 

Gorga,  i.  259 

Tanula.  ii.  208 

Massima,  i.  226 

di  Mezzo,  ii.  181 

di  Papa,  i.  82 

Priora,  i.  118 
Ronciglionc.  ii.  64 
Rosa  S. ,  di  Viterbo,  ii.  83 
Rospigliosi,  fomily  of, — ^thcir  pro- 
perty at  Colonna,  i.  Tigjat  Za- 
g^ia,  their  title,  L  i6x 
Roviano,  i.  320 

Ruspoli,  fainiiy  of, —their  property 

at  Cervetri,  their  title,  ii.  304 
Rtisselse,  ii.  349 
Rustica,  1.  163 

S. 

Sacro  SjT'co,  monastery  of  the,  i.306 
Salt  Mines,  near  Ostia,  i.  41 
S.  Agostino,  tower  of.  ii.  314 
Anj^elo  in  Cappoccia,  i.  178,  186, 
219 

Appetite,  ii.  i8x 

Bartolomco,  i.  127 
Benedetto,  ii.  190 
Clanentino.  ii.  329 
Cosimato,  i.  320 
Domcnico  AMte,  ii.  X94 
Elia,  ii.  56 
Fdioe,  II.  253 


S.  Felice,  island  of.  i.  226 
Germano,  ii.  206 

Giacomo,  ii.  151  . 
Giorgio,  the  family  of, — ^at  Bieda, 
ii.  99 

Giovanni,  Lagodi,  i.  186 
Giulianello,  i.  226 
Maria  in  Forcassi,  ii.  95 

Maria  della  villa,  i.  277 
Marinella,  ii.  313 
Oreste,  ii.  44 
Pietro,  i. 

ProcTila,  ii.  279 
.Severa,  ii.  312 
Vito,  i.  290 
Vittorino,  ii.  161 
Saiurnia,  ii.  341 

S.aturnian  Cities,  the  five,  i-  259" 
Savelli,  castle  of  the,  i.  99 ;  their 

fortress  at  Palombara,  i.  178 
Scalza,  Ippolito,— his  worics  at  Or- 

vieto,  ii.  123,  13a 
Scaptia,  i.  x6i 
Schizzanello,  ii*  284 
Scholastica,  Convent  of,  at  Subiaco, 

i.  30X — ^305  ;  grave  of,  at  Monte 
Cassino,  ii.  229 

Sciarra,  family  of,  their  castle  at 

Roviano,  i.  320 
Scrofano,  i.  141 
Scurgola,  i.  259 ;  il.  184 
Segni,  i.  241—9 17 
Sennonela,  ii.  24^ — 247 

Setta,  ii.  256 
Sette  Basse,  i.  97 
Vene,  i.  142 
Sezza,  ii.  256 

Sforza-Cesarini,  family  of, — gardens 
and  villa  of,  at  Genzano,  i.  90;  pos- 
'  sessions  of,  at  Segni,  i.  242 
Signorelli,  Luca,  his  works  at  Orvieto, 

ii.  127—137 

Silva  Laurentina,  the,  !i.  275 

Simbrivice  Aqute,  i.  294 

Simone,  church  at  Vicovaro  built  by, 

1.  205 ;  his  death,  i.  207 
Solfatara,  the,  near  Aidea,  ii.  280 ; 

near  Tivoli,  i.  181 
Sonnino,  ii.  260,  261 
Sora,  ii.  192 
Somcte,  ii.  42 — 52 
Soiano,  ii.  339 
Soriano,  ii.  54 
Sovana,  ii.  339 
Spaccato,  i.  190 
Spina  Cristi,  the,  i.  250 
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Spolcto,  ii.  145— 151  I 
Siagno.  the,  of  Osiia,  i.  41,  47 
Storta.  rivulet,  i.  133 
Strada  del  Diavolo,  i.  53 
Streui  di  S.  Luigi,  ii.  178 
Strozzi,  the, — ^their  property  at  Lun- 

ghez?a,  i.  164 
Subiaco,  i.  294 — 318 
Sugareto.  the,  ii.  280 
Sulmona,  ii.  171 — 177 
Superstitions  of  the  Campagna,  i.  30 
Supino,  i.  259 
Sutri,  ii.  59—64 

T. 

Tarquinii,  ii.  315 
Tartan,  Ls^o  dei.  i,  186 
Telamone,  ii.  349 
Temisle  of — 

Caitor  an<l  Pollux,  at  Cori,  i.  229 

the  Clitumnus,  ii,  153 

Equestrian  Fortune,  at  Porto 
d'  Aiuio,  ii.  26a 

Esculaj  ius,  at  Porto  d'  Anzio, 
ii.  264 

Fortune,  at  Palestrina,  i.  271 
Hercules,  at  Tivoli,  i.  200,  202 
Juno,  at  Civlia  Lavinia,  i  95 
Juno,  at  Gabii,  i.  156 
Jupiter  Latiaris,  on  the  Alban 

Mount,  i.  86 
Leucothea,  at  Pyrgi,  ii.  313 
Minerva,  at  Cori,  i.  229 
the  Sibyl,  at  Tivoli,  i.  194 
the  Stm,  on  the  Circean  Mount, 

ii.  254 

Tiburtus,  at  Tivoli,  i.  195 

To«;5;e,  at  Tivoli,  i.  200 
Vacana,  at  Rocca  (iiovane,  i. 
209 

Temple  Tombs  at  Norchia,  ii.  103 
Terui,  ii. 

Terracina,  li.  250—253 

Testament,  the,  at  Ferentino,  i.  258 
Teverone,  the  river,  i.  185 
Theatre — 

of  Civita  Lavinia,  i.  95 

of  Gabii,  i.  157 

of  Tusculum,  i.  107 
Tiber,  the  river  described,  ii.  288— 
290 

Tibur,  history  of,  i.  190—193 

Timonc,  river,  iL  333 
Todi,  ii.  143 
Toleria*  i.  268 


To'fa.  ii.  311 
Tomb  of— 

Aruns,  i.  59 

the  Buonapartes  at  Frascati,  i. 
105 

C.  Msenius  Bassus  near  Tivoli, 

i.  207 

Cardinal  Altieri  at  Albano,  i.  78 
Cardinal  de  Braye  at  Orvieto,  ii. 

133 

Charles  Edward  at  Frascati,  i, 

99 

C  i  nsular,  at  Palazzuola,  i.  82 

P.  V,  Marianus,  i.  T3r 
Pompey,  at  Albano,  i.  56 
Torano,  ii.  162 

Torfc?.,  ii.  25 

Torlonia,  farnily  of,— at  Frascati,  i. 
103 ;  at  Bracdano,  i.  149 ;  at 
Gabii,  i.  151 ;  at  Musignano,  ii. 

334- 
Torre  (tower) — 

della  Bella  Marsilia,  ii.  349 

Cervaro,  i.  163 

Flavia.  ii.  312 

Lupara,  i.  179 

Nuova,  i.  97 

Paterno,  ii.  284 

Salara,  i.  169 

Sapienza,  i.  155,  162 

dcgli  Schiavi,  i,  i  S4 

Tre  Teste,  i.  155,  162 
Toscanelk,  ii.  335—338 
Trasacco,  ii.  190 
Trevignano,  i.  152 
Tribiicci,  ii.  26 
Trisulti,  ii.  15 — 19 
Tuder,  ii.  144 

1  urchina,  hill  of,  ii.  317,  326 
Tusculum,  i.  107 
Tutia,  river,  i.  185,  186 


V. 

Val  del  Paradiso,  i.  219 
Valentano,  ii.  338 
Vallericda,  i.  60 

Valle  Santa,  i.  318 
Valmontonc,  1.  268 
Veii,  i.  133 — 141 
Velino,  the  river,  ii.  140 
Velletri,  i.  220 — ^225 
Venafro,  ii.  179 
Veroli,  ii.  10 

Vespasian,  the  Emperor,— bom  at 
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Amiternum,  ii.  161 ;  died  at  Aquse 
Cuiilias.  ii.  162 
Vetralla,  li.  94 
Vetulonia,  ii.  348 
Via  Appia  Nova,  i.  52 

Appia  Vecchia.  i,  53 

Ardeatina,  ii.  280 

Anr*-H-i,  ii.  313,  348 

Caasia,  i.  181 

Collatina,  i.  164 

Constantina,  i.  201 

Ficulea,  i.  179 

Fiaminia,  ii.  135 

Gabina,  i.  154 

Labicaua,  i.  isi 

Latlna,  i.  52 

Laurr-ntina,  ii.  285,  2S7 

Nomentana,  177,  181 

Prsenestina,  i.  154,  z6o 

Salara.  i,  177,  i8i 

Severiana,  i.  48 

Sublacensis,  i.  318 

Valeria,  ii.  186,  318 
Vicarello,  i.  159 
Vicovaro,  i.  207 
Vignanello,  ii.  54 

VJgnola,  his  work  at  Caprarola,  ii. 
69 ;  at  Bagnaja,  ii.  89 ;  at  Rieti, 
u.  159 

Villa  Adrinna,  i.  188—190 

Aldobrandini,  at  1?  rascati,  i.  103 
Altieri»  at  Albano,  i.  76 
Altieri,  at  Oriolo,  i.  152 
of  Attilius  Regultis,  i.  97 
Barberini,  at  Albano,  i.  71 
Braschi,  at  Tivoli,  i.  204 
of  Cato  the  Younger,  i.  117 
of  Catullus,  at  Tivoli,  i.  205 
of  Cicero,  at  Frascati,  i.  zo6 


Villa  Deri  a,  at  Albnno,  i.  79 
D'Este,  at  TivoU,  i.  203 
Falconieri,  at  Frascati,  i.  105 
of  the  Gens  Cassia,  at  Tivoli,  i. 

2D6. 

Imperial,  of  the  Sctte  Basse,  i. 

Lante,  at  Bagnnjr^.,  it.  8g 
of  Mcecenas,  at  i  ivoli.  1.  199 
Mondragone,  at  Frascati,  i.  1 15 
of  Nero,  at  Porto  d'Anzio,  ii. 
364 

Pallavidni,  at  Frascati.  i.  103 

of  Pliaon,  i.  169 
Rutincila,  at  Frascati,  i.  105 
Savorelli,  at  Sutri,  ii.  63 
Sora,  at  Fm-^cati,  i.  IT4 
Tavema,  at  Frascati,  i.  114 
Torlonia,  at  Frascati,  i.  103 
ofVopiscus,  at  Tivoli,  i.  107 
Vitalian,  S.,  his  statue  at  Segui,  i. 

245 

Viterbo,  ii.  75 — 87 
Viterbo,  Lorenzo  di,  frescoes  by,  ii. 
81 

Virorclilano,  ii.  105 
Volci,  ii.  329—333 

U. 

Ufente,  the  river,  ii.  249 
Ulmanus,  the,  1. 185 

Z. 

2agaro!a,  i.  161 

Zuccheri,  tiie, — their  works  at  Capra- 
rola, ii.  71 ;  at  Bagnaja,  ii.  90 
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S^S  tije  same  ^utljor. 


MEMORIALS  OF  A  QUIET 

LIFE. 

With  Two  Steel  Portraits.    Twelfth  Edition.    2  Vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  2ij. 


**  The  name  of  Hare  is,  indeed,  one  deservedly  to  be  honoured,  and  in  these 

*  MtfTTcririU which  are  about  as  true  and  satisfactory  a  bloc;raphy  ns  it  is  possible  to 
wnir,  tliL-  author  places  hi&  readers  ia  die  heart  of  the  faiuily,  and  alloy's  them  to 
bee  til'.'  lu'  iden  sources  of  life  and  love  by  which  it  was  notiriiihed  and  sustained."— 

"This  is  one  of  those  Ijoolcs  which  it  ii  iuipossible  to  read  without  pleasure.  'I'hc 
reading  of  it  convey ,  a  -cu  .•  of  repose  not  unlike  that  which  everybody  must  have 
feh  out  of  ^rvke  time  in  quiet  little  village  churches.  Its  editor  will  receive  the 
hearty  thanks  of  everv  cultivated  reader  for  making  public  these  profoundly  interesting 

*  Memorials  *  of  two  brothers,  whose  names  and  labours  their  respective  nniversities 
and  their  common  church  hnvtt  alike  equal  reason  to  cherish  with  affection  and  to 
remember  with  pride,  uli  )  ';.ive  smoothed  the  pith  i  f  faith  to  so  many  troubled 
wayfarers,  strengthen  in  |^  tlic  weary  and  confirming  tlie  wc^k."~Stiindnm, 

*'This  is  m  sub^iaiicc  a.  memorial  biogr.iphy  of  the  two  biulheib  Augustus  and 
Julius  Hare,  *tlie  most  brotherly  of  brothers,' as  Landor  called  them,  the  autlmrs 
of  the  well-known  'Guesses  at  Truth,'  and  the  intimntc  personal  friends  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  Baron  Bunsen,  Rishop  Ileber,  Grote,  Lan  i  r,  Dean  Stanley,  and  a  host 
of  literary  4;elebrittes,  living  or  deceai^d.  It  is  a  fa^inatin^  and  vivid  picture  of 
family  life  in  its  sweetest  and  best  aspects,  everywhere  enriched  with  a  cabinet  of 
excellent  portraits,  with  illustrative  extracts  from  letters,  diaries,  and  sermons, 
abounding  in  anecdote,  in  shrewd  saws,  and  out-of-the-way  information." — Graphic. 

**The  book  is  rich  in  insight  and  in  contrast  of  character.  It  is  varied  and  fu-11  of 
epi-^odes,  which  we  art"  sun-  tow  could  f.nl  t  D  rciri  v.ith  interest;  and  as  exhibiting — 
mostly  by  means  of  their  own  words — the  sentiraenuand  thoughts  of  avery  luduential 
circle  of  minds  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  may  be  said  to  have  a  distinct  his* 

torical  val u e. " —  Nonc&nforinhi. 

"  We  are  far  from  u^ng  tlte  language  ot  mere  conventional  eulogy  when  we  say 
that  diis  is  a  book  which  will  cause  every  right-minded  reader  to  feel  not  only  the 
happier,  but  the  better ....  Witliin  the  compass  of  these  two  handsome  volumes  is 
contained  the  record  and  the  monument  of  features  that  are  amongst  the  noblest, 
the  irue-l,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  elevating,  and  the  most  essentially  English 
of  our  English  home  life.  The  druittAtis pers&fue axi$  among  the  pur«!St  and  the  best 
of  our  national  types,  wlule  the  beauty  of  what  is  a  typical  character  and  a  typical 
life  is  intensified  by  the  distinction  attaching  to  the  names  of  those  who  are  intro> 
duced  to  us  in  Mr  Hare's  charming  hook^—CMtervativf. 

"A  charming  book,  simply  and  gracefully  recording  the  events  of  a  simple  and 
gracious  life.  Its  connection  with  the  beginning  of  a  great  movement  in  the  English 
Chuich  will  make  it  to  the  thoiightful  reader  more  profoundly  suggestive  than  many 
biographies  crowdc  '  and  bustling  with  incident  It  is  almost  the  first  eif  a  class  of 
books  such  as  the  Christian  world  just  now  greatly  needs,  a&  showing  how  the  spiritual 
life  was  maintained  in  all  its  delicate  purity  and  beauty  amid  the  shaking  of  religious 

*  opinions  ; '  how  the  life  of  the  soul  deepened  as  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  broadened ; 
and  how  in  their  union,  the  two  formed  a  volume  of  larger  and  more  thoroughly 
vitalised  Christian  idea  than  the  English  people  had  witnessed  for  many  days."— 
iJ^iti£,Jiv  Herald. 
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THE  ALTON  SERMONS. 


BY  THE  LATE 

AUGUSTUS  WILLIAM  HARE,  A.M. 

RECTOR  OP  ALTON  BARNES. 

New  Edition  in  one  volume,  crown  Svo,  los.  6d, 


"They  are,  in  tnith,  as  appears  to  us,  compositions  of  veo'  J'^f*  merit,  and  realiae 
a  notion  we  have  always  entertainect»  that  a  sermon  for  our  rural  congregations 
there  somewhere  was,  tf  it  could  be  hit  ofif,  wliiclx  in  language  should  be  familiar 
without  being  f>lain,  and  in  matter  solid  without  being  abstruse."— ^Mri'^/yr 
Jleview. 

*' Sermons  which  a  former  generation  highly  prized,  and  which  this  should 

welcome,  llicy  were  preached  to  simple  country  folk,  and  heard  by  them  with 
loving  attention  and  appreciation*  but  they  are  such  as  no  man  need  disdam  to 
listen  to."S/gctatar, 

"  Sermons  which  have  taken  their  place  with  Ent^lish  clas^^ics,  which  were 
understood  and  liked  by  rustics,  when  delivered  in  the  tijiy  village  church,  and 
when  printed  were  read  and  admired  by  the  most  learned  and  fastidious."— 
Noncon/brmist, 

**A11  may  read  these  sermons  with  profit,  but  to  clergymen,  if  studied  with 
discretion,  they  may  prove  serviceable  in  no  common  degree*  in  regard  espedally  to 
the  lucid  clearness  of  their  style,  their  striking  illustration,  thdr  tone  of  earnestness, 

and  ahove  all  the  admirable  skill  with  which  atundnnt  intellectual  resources  aie 
adapted  to  Uie  capacities  of  an  unlearned  audience." — ChristioH  Observer, 

**  These  sermons  present  us  with  the  working  of  a  pious  and  highly^ifted  mind  in 

its  endeavours  to  imprf^ss  the  tnitlis  of  Christianity  upon  the  understanding  of  a  rural 
population.  There  are  few  placed  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  of  the  accom- 
plished author  who  will  not  find  valuable  hints  suggested  in  them  for  parochial 
instruction."— ^rt^A  Magazitte, 
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MASTER  OP  THB  TBMPLB. 


Family  Prayers. 

Crown  8va.    3^.  6d, 

The  Presence  of  God   in  His 

Temple.   Small  8vo.   $s,  6d, 

Sundays  in  tlie  Temple. 

Small  8vo.    $s,  6d, 

Half-hours  in  the  Temple  Church. 

Small  Svo.    ^,  6d, 

Last  Words  in  the  Parish  Church 

of  Doncaster,    Crown  Svo.  3^.  6d. 

Earnest  Words  for  Earnest  Men. 

Small  Svo.    3^.  6d, 

Yoices  of  the  Prophets  on  Faith, 

Prayer,  and  Human  Life.   Small  Svo.    2s,  6d, 

Characteristics  of  Christ's  Teach- 
ing. Small  Svo.  2s, 

Christ  the  Light  of  the  World. 

Small  Svo.    2s.  td. 

Plain  Words  on  Christian  Living. 

Small  Svo.    2^.  6d* 
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THE  LATE  DBAM  OP  CAMTBRBURV. 


The  Book  of  Genesis  and  Part  of 

the  Book  of  Exodus.  A  Revised  Version  with 
Marginal  References,  and  an  Explanatory  Com- 
mentary.   Demy  8vo.  t2s. 

The  New  Testament. 

Autiiorised  Version  revised.    6^".,  3^.  6d.f  is,  dd. 

Essays  and  Addresses. 

Chiedy  on  Church  Subjects.    Demy  8vo.    7^.  dd. 

The  Year  of  Prayer; 

Being  Family  Prayers  for  the  Christian  Year.  Crown 
8vo.  3^.  6d.;  i2mo.  i^.  dd. 

The  Week  of  Prayer. 

An  Abridgment  of  "  The  Year  of  Prayer,"  intended  for 
use  in  Schools.    Neat  cloth,  ^d. 

The  Year  of  Praise ; 

Being  Hymns  with  Tunes,  for  the  Sundays  and 
Holidays  of  the  Year.   3^.  dd.,  is.  dd*,  i^.,  dd. 

How  to  Study  the  New  Testament. 

In  Three  Parts.   Small  8vo.    3J.  dd,  each. 

Eastertide  Sermons. 

Preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Small 
8vo.    3J.  dd. 

Meditations : 

Advent,  Creation,  Providence.   Small  8vo.    3^.  dd. 
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PROFESSOR  OF  DIVINITY,  KINC*S  COLLBGB*  LONDON. 


The  Tragedies  of  ^schylos. 

A  New  Translation,  with  a  Biographical  Essay,  and  an 
Appendixof  Rhymed  Choruses.  Crown  8vo.  ys,6d, 

Tlie  Tragedies  of  Sophocles. 

A  New  Translation,  with  a  Biographical  Essay,  and  an 

Appendix  of  Rhymed  Choruses.  Crown  8vo.  7^.  6/f. 

Lazarus,  and  other  Poems. 

Crown  8vo.  5X. 

Master  and  Scholar,  and  other 

Poems.   Crown  8vo.  5^. 

Biblical  Studies. 

Post  8vo.  $s. 

Theology  and  Life. 

Small  8vo.  6s» 

Christ  and  Christendom: 

Being  the  Boyle  Lectures  for  l866.    Demy  8vo.  12s, 

Sunday. 

8vo,  sewed.  6(L 
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